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ACH  one  of  us  is  “the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost 
files  of  time.”  We  build  upon  the  solid  foundations 
laid  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  fathers  who  have 
gone  before  us.  Nothing  is  more  fitting,  and  indeed 
more  important,  than  that  we  should  familiarize  ourselves  with 
their  work  and  personality;  for  it  is  they  who  have  lifted  us  up 
to  the  lofty  positions  from  which  we  are  working  out  our  sepa- 
rate careers.  “Lest  we  forget,”  it  is  important  that  we  gather  up 
the  fleeting  memories  of  the  past  and  give  them  permanent  record 
in  well-chosen  words  of  biograph}^,  and  in  such  reproduction  of  the 
long  lost  faces  as  modern  science  makes  possible. 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 
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©tyo  C.  Parber 

VESTING  a notable  success  for  himself  and  at  the  same 
time  proving  a most  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
and  prosperity  of  the  community  which  has  been  for 
so  many  years  honored  by  his  citizenship,  Ohio  C.  Bar- 
ber holds  worthy  prestige  among  the  leading  business  men  of 
Summit  County,  and  is  distinctively  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  his  State.  Pre-eminently  a man  of  affairs,  he  has  long 
filled  a conspicuous  place  in  the  public  eye,  and  as  a leader  in  many 
important  enterprises  he  has  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men  and  attained  distinction  in  a field  of  endeavor 
where  sound  erudition,  mature  judgment,  and  talents  of  a high  or- 
der are  required.  Summit  County  has  been  the  scene  of  the  major 
part  of  his  life’s  earnest  efforts  and  extensive  achievements,  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  the  potent  factor  in  the  business  enter- 
prises of  extensive  magnitude,  and  here  he  commands  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  all  classes.  Equally  noted  as  a citizen  whose  use- 
ful career  has  conferred  credit  uron  the  community  and  whose 
marked  abilities  and  sterling  qualities  have  wron  for  him  much 
more  than  local  renute,  he  holds  distinctive  precedence  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  progressive  men  that  have  here  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  to  successful  termination  large  and  important 
undertakings.  Strong  mental  endowment,  invincible  courage  and 
a determined  will,  coupled  with  an  honesty  of  purnose  that  hesi- 
tates at  no  obstacle,  have  so  entered  into  his  comnosition  as  to  ren- 
der him  a dominant  factor  in  the  business  world  and  a leader  of 
men.  His  strength  has  been  as  the  number  of  his  days,  and  not 
only  has  he  accomplished  much  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  but 
his  nature,  strong  and  vigorous,  has  found  denotement  in  kindly 
tolerance  and  human  sympathv,  generous  deeds  and  worthy  serv- 
ice. Measured  by  its  accomplishment,  its  beneficence  and  its  help- 
ful optimism,  the  life  of  Mr.  Barber  possesses  wide  and  emphatic 
significance. 

Ohio  C.  Barber,  whose  name  requires  no  introduction  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  born  on  April  20,  1841,  at  what 
was  then  known  as  Middleburg,  but  which  is  now  the  sixth  ward 
of  the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  George  and  Eliza 
(Smith)  Barber,  the  former  of  English  descent,  whose  ancestors 
came  to  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  mother 
was  of  Holland  Dutch  ancestry.  George  Barber,  who  was  born 
in  1804,  and  died  in  1879,  was  the  founder  of  the  great  match  in- 
dustry which  has  made  this  community  famous  the  world  over,  he 
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having  started  the  first  factory  for  the  making  of  matches,  at 
Middleburg  in  1847.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  nine  children, 
of  whom  only  two  are  now  living,  namely:  Elinor  is  the  widow  of 
J.  K.  Robison,  who  was  associated  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
in  the  match  business  from  1862  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1£09;  Ohio  C.,  of  this  sketch  is  the  third  in 
order  of  birth. 

Ohio  C.  Barber  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  at- 
tended the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  quit  school  and  went  into  the  match  factory  operated  by 
his  father,  and  thereafter  he  has  been  identified  throughout  the 
years  with  this  great  industry.  Starting  in  a modest  way  and  with 
a limited  working  capital,  the  match  factory  started  by  George 
Barber  grew  with  the  years,  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  the 
output  requiring  continual  enlargements  of  the  factory,  until  at 
length  the  great  Diamond  Match  Company  was  organized  to  take 
care  of  the  business,  which  had  grown  to  mammoth  proportions. 
In  this  corporation  Ohio  C.  Barber  has  been  a conspicuous  figure, 
having  been  one  of  the  potential  factors  in  its  organization  and 
subsequent  success.  During  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence 
he  served  as  vice-president  of  the  company,  then  for  twenty  years 
he  was  its  president,  and  later  served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  So  generally  recognized  is  his  intimate  connection 
with  the  match  industry  and  the  effective  results  of  his  personal 
efforts  in  its  upbuilding  and  present  prosperity,  that  he  is  fre- 
quently called  “The  Match  King.”  The  great  Diamond  Match 
Company,  besides  its  mammoth  plant  at  Barberton,  this  county, 
has  manj^  other  factories  throughout  the  world  in  which  it  has  an 
interest,  directly  or  indirectly — in  fact,  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  string  of  Diamond  match  fac- 
tories which  practically  encircle  the  globe.  Their  products  are  to 
be  found  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized  world,  including 
Asia,  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and,  in  a sense,  they  have 
contributed  to  the  civilizing  forces  which  have  driven  back  the 
darkness  of  heathenism  in  pagan  lands.  The  company  has  a cap- 
ital of  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  and  the  combined  freight  ship- 
ments from  the  various  factories  amount  to  the  enormous  total 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  tons.  During  all  the  history  of 
this  company,  Ohio  C.  Barber  has  been  largely  the  directing  force 
and  to  his  sound  judgment  and  persistent  energy  has  been  largely 
due  the  success  which  has  characterized  it. 

Aside  from  the  match  industry,  which  alone  has  been  enough 
to  insure  him  a permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  his  State,  Mr. 
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Barber  has  been  conspicuously  identified  with  other  enterprises 
of  magnitude  and  importance.  In  1891  Mr.  Barber  founded  what 
is  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Barberton,  but 
which  a year  prior  to  that  time  had  no  existence  except  in  the  mind 
of  its  founder.  Now  it  is  a splendid  industrial  city  of  twelve  thou- 
sand population  and  over  six  thousand  persons  employed  in  the 
factories  which  are  located  there.  In  the  match  factory  alone  one 
thousand  persons  are  employed,  and  no  better  evidence  of  the 
wonderful  advance  made  during  the  past  decade  in  the  methods 
of  manufacture  could  be  cited  than  the  statement  that  the  output 
to-day  is  more  than  five  times  what  it  formerly  was,  proportionate 
to  the  number  employed.  Mr.  Barber  is  interested  financially  in 
many  of  the  factories  at  Barberton,  though  he  does  not  now  take 
a very  active  part  in  their  management. 

Mr.  Barber  has  been  closely  affiliated  with  a number  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city  of  Akron  for  a good  many  years, 
and  in  banking  circles  he  has  been  a prominent  figure  and  influen- 
tial factor.  He  was  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Akron 
for  about  twelve  years,  and  then,  when  that  institution  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Second  National,  under  the  name  of  the  First 
Second  National  Bank  of  Akron,  in  1911,  he  was  elected  president, 
and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity. 

It  is  said  that  every  man  has  a hobby,  and  Mr.  Barber  is  no 
exception  to  this  statement.  He  has  stepped  from  the  office  to  the 
farm  and  is  putting  into  his  present  occupation  the  same  pains- 
taking attention  and  indefatigable  energy  that  throughout  his 
life  has  characterized  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  His  main  in- 
terest is  now  centered  in  his  magnificent  farm  of  three  thousand 
acres,  located  just  east  of  Barberton,  and  which  he  has  brought  up 
to  a standard  of  excellence  not  approached  by  any  farm  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  excelled  by  none  in  the  entire  country.  Be- 
cause of  the  costly  and  permanent  character  of  the  improvements 
which  he  has  placed  on  it,  the  farm  is  familiarly  known  through- 
out this  section  as  “The  finest  farm  in  America,”  a term  which 
undoubtedly  comes  very  near  the  truth.  Mr.  Barber  has  chris- 
tened it  the  “Anna  Dean  Farm,”  after  his  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan.  In  giving  an  idea  of  the  lavish 
way  in  which  money  has  been  spent  in  order  to  attain  the  desired 
results  on  this  farm,  nothing  gives  so  adequate  an  illustration  as 
figures.  Mr.  Barber  has  spent  over  two  million  dollars  in  the  im- 
provement of  this  farm  and  if  he  carries  to  completion  the  plans 
now  in  his  mind,  he  will  spend  three  millions  more.  The  improve- 
ments were  begun  in  May,  1909,  and  for  a long  time  the  average 
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daily  expense  was  over  a thousand  dollars.  It  certainly  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  Mr.  Barber  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
withheld  his  purse  in  his  effort  to  create  here  an  ideal  farm  and  in 
this  effort  he  has  been  successful  to  a degree  that  has  excited  fa- 
vorable comment  from  agricultural  experts  all  over  this  country. 
The  purpose  in  Mr.  Barber’s  mind  is  really  to  make  of  the  farm  a 
great  experiment  station  and  educational  institute  and,  even 
though  of  great  material  value  to  the  owner,  it  possesses  a far 
greater  and  more  far-reaching  value  to  the  entire  agricultural 
world,  for  he  has  experimented  with  and  carried  out  ideas  here 
which  have  materially  benefited  many  lines  of  agricultural  effort. 
Mr.  Barber  will  soon  erect  a large  dormitory  and  lecture  hall,  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  come  here  for  the  purpose  of 
studj7  and  practical  experimental  work.  The  buildings,  which 
are  to  be  constructed  of  brick  and  reinforced  concrete,  will  be 
artistic  in  their  conception  and  design,  and  at  a distance  the  group 
of  structures  will  present  a very  striking  and  pleasing  appearance. 
The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out  by  an  expert  landscape  gar- 
dener and  the  esthetic  everywhere  accompanies  the  practical.  In 
this  phase  alone  Mr.  Barber  endeavors  to  convey  a lesson  to  those 
■who  may  visit  here,  for  in  all  that  he  had  done  he  has  had  in  mind 
the  emphasizing  of  those  features  which  should  receive  their 
proper  share  of  attention  by  other  farmers.  The  farm  itself  is 
conducted  according  to  the  most  advanced  scientific  theories  and 
the  departments  to  which  special  attention  is  given  include  not 
only  the  raising  of  the  ordinary  grains,  but  horticulture,  truck 
gardening,  and  dairying.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  exten- 
sive operations  here  conducted  from  the  statement  that  there  are 
now  being  raised  here  one  hundred  thousand  ducks,  thirty  thou- 
sand chickens,  twentv-five  thousand  squabs,  and  five  hundred  tur- 
keys, while  among  the  animals  there  are  one  thousand  Berkshire 
hogs  raised  annually,  the  largest  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  in  the 
world  and  the  largest  record  cows  in  the  world  in  that  family. 
There  is  also  a herd  of  brown  Swiss  cattle,  and  Herefords,  Jer- 
setys  and  Holsteins,  and  a herd  of  Suffolk  Punch  horses.  These 
animals,  as  well  as  the  fowls,  are  all  of  the  purest  strains  and  many 
of  them  are  prize  winners,  or  would  be  if  they  were  put  on  compet- 
itive exhibition.  Mr.  Barber  has  erected  one  of  the  largest,  and 
without  doubt  the  finest,  cattle  barns  in  the  world,  it  being  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  long  and  having  accommodations  for 
two  hundred  and  forty  cattle  and  forty  calves.  It  is  perfect  in  its 
arrangements  for  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  some  of  the  notewor- 
thy features  being  an  electric  fan  between  each  stall,  the  cleaning 
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of  the  stalls  by  the  vacuum  process,  and  drinking  basins  which 
automatically  provide  fresh  water  whenever  the  cow  sticks  in  her 
nose.  The  hog  pens,  likewise  of  brick  and  cement,  and  other  build- 
ings on  the  farm  are  all  constructed  with  the  same  idea  of  perma- 
nency and  utility  and  all  are  the  result  of  much  thought  and  ex- 
periment. There  is  now  being  constructed  a large  power  house 
and  in  the  various  operations  of  construction  much  machinery 
was  required  to  be  bought,  including  a big  steam  shovel,  so  that 
the  present  eouirment  of  this  farm  is  probably  unique  in  its  com- 
pleteness. Mr.  Barber’s  residence  is  worthv  of  special  mention, 
being  a beautiful  and  modernlv  appointed  home,  located  in  the 
midst  of  a splendid  grove  of  native  forest  trees,  with  driveways  ar- 
tistically laid  out  through  the  grounds,  which  are  dotted  here  and 
there  with  rare  -plants  and  shrubbery  in  picturesque  profusion, 
while  in  favorable  spots  about  the  grounds  are  found  marble 
benches.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  in  full  keeping  with  every- 
thing else  about  the  farm  as  to  its  finishing  and  furnishing,  and 
hours  could  be  profitablv  spent  here,  especially  in  the  magnificent 
library  where  are  to  be  found  many  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
other  interesting  features.  Mr.  Barber  is  a wide  though  discrim- 
inating reader  and  has  been  careful  and  thoughtful  in  his  selection 
of  books. 

It  is  Mr.  Barber’s  laudable  ambition  to  make  of  this  place  the 
finest  farm  in  the  world,  in  which  effort  he  is  rapidlv  nearing  the 
realization  of  his  ambition.  He  has  carried  into  his  farming  oper- 
ations the  same  practical  ideas  of  business  which  have  gained  for 
him  such  eminent  success  in  other  lines  of  effort  and  he  so  man- 
ages the  marketing  of  his  produce  as  to  realize  the  best  returns, 
never  selling  anything  until  there  is  a market  demand  for  it;  when 
there  is  no  demand  he  cans  the  fruit  and  holds  it,  and  for  the  latter 
purpose  he  will  soon  begin  the  erection  of  the  finest  canning  estab- 
lishment in  the  country.  Due  attention  is  also  given  here  to  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  manv  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  found  here,  and  all  of  the  very  best  varieties.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  to  go  through  this  farm  is  like  going  through  a big 
state  fair  or  national  exposition,  for  everything  found  here  is  of 
the  very  best,  such  as  would  be  found  in  exhibitions.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Mr.  Barber  is  not  specializing  in  any  one  line  of  agri- 
cultural effort,  but  is  giving  every  phase  of  farm  work  its  propor- 
tionate attention.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  this  farm  is 
to  be  an  educational  institution,  or  a place  for  post-graduate  work 
for  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  any  of  whom  are  at  liberty 
to  come  here  and  receive  the  advantages  of  a study  of  the  methods 
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followed  here  and  the  experiments  being  carried  on.  Mr.  Barber  is 
also  devoting  some  attention  to  practical  experiments  in  domestic 
science,  for  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  many  otherwise  good  meals 
are  spoiled  because  of  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  way  to 
prepare  the  food.  The  most  advanced  theories  of  modern  science  as 
related  to  all  these  things  are  here  either  proved  or  disproved  and 
some  most  notable  results  have  been  attained  and  recorded.  Mr. 
Barber  takes  the  keenest  delight  in  looking  after  the  details  of 
these  operations,  for  he  realizes  the  opportunities  that  are  open 
before  him,  and  he  is  steadily  and  successfully  working  out  along 
the  line  of  well  defined  plans,  which  have  been  decided  upon  after 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration.  Nothing  is  done  haphazard 
here. 

In  1866,  Ohio  C.  Barber  was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura  L. 
Brown,  a native  of  Summit  Countj^  Ohio,  and  the  only  daughter 
of  Daniel  and  Minerva  (Mather)  Brown.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ber were  born  two  children,  namely:  Anna  Laura,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  A.  D.  Bevan,  of  Chicago,  Charles  Herschell,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  in 
1894. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Barber  is  a member  of  the  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  in  which  he  has  attained  to  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree of  the  Scottish  Rite.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Union 
League  Club,  the  Manhattan  Club,  and  the  Railroad  Club,  of  New 
York  Cit}r,  the  Chicago  Club  and  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  a number  of  local  social  organizations,  in  all  of  which  he  is  a 
popular  member. 

Success  is  methodical  and  consecutive  and  though  the  rise  of 
Mr.  Barber  may  in  some  respects  seem  to  have  been  spectacular, 
it  will  be  found  that  his  success  has  been  attained  by  the  same  nor- 
mal methods  and  means — determined  application  of  mental  and 
physical  resources  along  a rightly  defined  line.  He  has  been  es- 
sentially a man  among  men,  having  ever  moved  as  one  who  com- 
manded respect  by  innate  force  as  well  as  by  superior  ability.  As 
a citizen  he  has  easily  ranked  with  the  most  influential  of  his  com- 
peers in  affairs  looking  towards  the  betterment  of  his  home  com- 
munity, for  ever}7-  movement  or  measure  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  generally  has  received  his  warm  endorsement  and  hearty 
support.  He  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  a virile,  progres- 
sive American  citizen,  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
the  advanced  age  in  which  he  lives  and  he  retains  to  a marked  de- 
gree the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 
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||}HE  comment  has  often  truthfully  been  made  that  de- 
served appreciation  of  really  great  men  is  too  fre- 
quently withheld  until  death  awakens  society,  or  a 
State,  to  a sense  of  its  loss.  This  is  less  true  of  Asa 
Smith  Bushnell  than  of  most  distinguished  personages.  There 
was  never  a period  in  his  notable  career  when  his  mental 
equipment  was  not  recognized  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  of 
a superior  order.  None  ever  failed  to  credit  him  with  high  moral 
purpose,  true  nobility  of  character,  sterling  sense  of  justice,  able 
and  comprehensive  statesmanship,  and  firm  adherence  to  the  loft- 
iest of  political,  social,  and  business  ideals.  This  unanimous  con- 
cession to  his  worth  and  greatness  wholly  disarmed  the  temporary 
determination  due  to  partisan  exigency,  and  entirely  shamed  those 
few  of  his  pretended  political  friends  who  could  not  debauch  his 
integrity  nor  swerve  his  independence.  Nor  did  he  disappoint 
any  intelligent  opinion  of  his  exceptional  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  by  retirement  from  public  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contin- 
ued to  add  to  acquired  esteem  by  a constant  display  of  ability  and 
usefulness.  At  his  death  his  place  was  as  easily  that  of  the  first 
citizen  of  his  State  as  when  he  enjoyed  the  distinction  due  to  the 
chief  executive.  This  universal  estimate  of  his  exalted  character 
became  more  pronounced  after  his  sudden  departure.  The  restraints 
of  politics  were  removed.  Sentiment  assumed  free  and  open  ex- 
pression. He  was  deliberately  re  weighed  in  all  his  attributes  of 
character,  in  all  his  accomplishments,  in  all  his  relations  to  public 
and  civic  affairs,  and  what  had  been  the  common  verdict  was  only 
rendered  the  more  emphatic.  Honors,  no  matter  how  profuse, 
were  all  too  insufficient  for  the  distinguished  dead.  Mourning, 
however  sincere  and  general,  was  but  a feeble  expression  of  the 
deep-seated  sense  of  the  bereavement.  It  was  Asa  Smith  Bush- 
nell who  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Through  critical,  yet 
most  kind  analysis,  through  sympathetic  eulogium,  and  through 
touching  dirge,  was  assigned  his  deservedly  exalted  niche  in  the 
hall  of  fame,  there  to  stand  as  an  encouragement  to  noble  endeavor 
and  as  an  inspiration  to  aspiring  youths. 

Asa  Smith  Bushnell,  two  times  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
was  of  the  eighth  generation  of  his  family  in  the  United  States. 
The  Bushnell  name  has  ever  been  an  honorable  one,  the  members 
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of  the  family  having  been  upright  men  and  women,  much  devoted 
to  morality,  religion,  and  education;  lovers  of  liberty,  loyal  to 
their  countiy,  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  personal  ease  and  comforts 
for  principle  and  the  good  of  their  fellow  men,  and  ever  taking 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  respective  communi- 
ties. The  identity  of  Governor  BushnelTs  real  ancestor  among 
the  first  comers  to  this  country  is  not  absolutely  certain.  One 
writer  takes  the  following  position:  William  Bushnell,  son  of 

John,  with  five  or  six  brothers,  was  an  early  emigrant  from  Eng- 
land. Remaining  but  a short  time  in  Massachusetts,  he,  with  his 
brothers  Francis  and  Richard,  directed  their  course  to  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  attracted  thither  probably  by  their  acquaintance 
with  and  relation  to  some  of  the  settlers  in  that  neighborhood, 
one  of  whom  was  Francis  Bushnell,  “Ye  Elder,”  who  might  have 
been  their  uncle.  These  brothers  occupied  prominent  places  in 
their  respective  communities.  William  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  train  band,  was  elected  deputy  to  the  general  assembly, 
and  held  other  offices  of  trust.  He  died  in  1664.  Among  his 
descendants  who  have  attained  distinction  may  be  named  the  late 
Dr.  Horace  Bushnell,  of  Hartford.  Francis,  the  second  of  the 
brothers,  was  the  second  deacon  of  the  church  and  a man  of  promi- 
nence. He  built  the  first  gristmill  in  the  town,  receiving  a valuable 
perquisite  of  land  on  the  condition  that  he  would  run  the  mill 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants.  He  died  in  1681.  Rich- 
ard, the  third  son,  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  Governor  Bushnell. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Old  Northwest  Genealog- 
ical Society,  the  line  of  descent  is  as  follows:  Francis  Bushnell, 
“Ye  Elder,”  and  his  wife,  Rebekah  (Holmes)  Bushnell,  of  Hors- 
ted  in  Surrey,  sailed  from  London  in  1639.  During  the  voyage  the 
passengers  formulated  the  plantation  covenant  and  Francis 
Bushnell  was  among  the  signers.  The  company  reached  New 
Haven  in  July,  purchased  land  from  the  Indians,  and  established 
a plantation  which  remained  independent  until  1643,  when  it  was 
admitted  to  the  New  Haven  colony  and  named  Guilford. 
Francis  Bushnell  died  in  1646  and  his  will  was  the  first  probated 
in  Guilford. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Francis  Bushnell  was  (II)  Richard,  who 
removed  from  Guilford  to  Saybrook  in  1647,  after  the  burning 
of  Saybrook  fort,  when  his  services  as  carpenter  were  in  demand. 
On  October  11,  1648,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Matthew 
and  Elizabeth  Marvin,  of  Hartford,  who  came  from  England  in 
1635.  He  died  at  Saybrook  in  1658,  leaving  the  widow  and  four 
small  children.  The  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Richard,  were  removed 
to  the  Norwich  settlement,  where  they  are  reckoned  among  the 
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original  or  first  class  of  planters.  Richard  was  for  a half  centnry 
prominent  in  public  life,  having  been  town  clerk  for  thirty  years, 
a member  of  the  general  assembly  for  thirty-eight  sessions,  con- 
stable, schoolmaster,  captain  of  the  train  band,  town  agent,  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  speaker  of  the  House.  The  other  brother, 
(HI)  Joseph,  who  was  born  in  May,  1651,  married,  on  November 
28,  1673,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Leffingwell,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  first  settlers  of  Norwich.  Joseph  died  on  December 
23,  1746,  and  his  wife  on  March  31,  1745,  Joseph  Bushnell  com- 
plained against  himself  to  Richard  Bushnell,  justice  of  the  peace, 
that  he  had  killed  a buck,  contrary  to  law.  He  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  of  ten  shillings,  one-half  to  the  county  treasurer  and 
one-half  to  the  complainant.  One  is  puzzled  to  know  whether 
to  admire  Joseph  more  for  his  conscientiousness  or  his  shrewd- 
ness, as  by  self-accusation  in  the  abatement  of  the  fine  and  the 
value  of  the  buck,  he  must  have  made  a little  money. 

(IV)  Nathan  Bushnell,  the  seventh  child  and  fourth  son  of 
Joseph,  was  born  at  Norwich,  February  22,  1686,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 7,  1770.  He  married,  first,  December  2,  1713,  Anne  Cary, 
and  second,  December  12,  1715,  Mehitable  Allen.  Of  the  eight 
children  by  the  second  marriage,  (V)  Joseph,  born  July  20,  1716, 
was  the  oldest.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  his  cousin,  Abigail 
Bushnell,  and  second,  on  August  25,  1745,  to  Elizabeth  French. 
He  died  June  5,  1796,  at  Norwich. 

His  fourth  son  was  (AH)  Jason  Bushnell,  who  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  September  12,  1763,  and  died  near  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  September,  1847.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary AVar,  having  enlisted  from  the  town  of  Norwich  in  Cap- 
tain Miel’s  company,  of  General  AYaterbury’s  brigade,  which  sub- 
sequently joined  AYashington  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1785,  he  married  Hannah  Kirkland,  and,  after  her  death, 
Sarah  Smith.  In  1811,  with  his  wife  Sarah  and  four  of  their 
ten  children,  he  removed  to  Rome,  New  York,  where  he  farmed 
for  many  years.  In  1845  he  and  his  wife  removed  to  Cincinnati 
Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred. 

(VII)  Daniel  Bushnell,  the  fifth  son  of  Jason,  and  father 
of  Governor  Bushnell,  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Connecticut,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1800,  and  died  in  October,  1884,  in  Ohio.  He  was  eleven 
years  old  when  the  family  removed  to  Rome,  New  York,  but  the 
following  year  he  walked  the  entire  distance  back  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years  with  his  sister  while  securing  his 
education.  Returning  to  Rome,  engaged  in  teaching  school,  in 
which  manner  he  was  occupied  for  thirty  j^ears  during  the  win- 
ters, caring  for  his  farm  during  the  summers.  Among  his  pupils 
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was  his  own  son,  Asa  Smith  Bushnell,  who  has  testified  to  the 
ability  and  success  of  his  father  as  a teacher  and  disciplinarian. 
On  March  9,  1825,  Daniel  Bushnell  married  Harriet  Smith,  of 
whom  Governor  Bushnell,  her  son,  said:  “Whatever  of  success 
my  father  attained  in  his  various  employments  of  farmer,  teacher, 
and  public  officer  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  great  energy,  untir- 
ing effort  and  cheerful  cooperation  of  my  mother.  Her  house 
was  a model  and  her  heart  was  in  his  work.  Her  life  was  a 
benediction,  her  presence  always  an  inspiration.”  In  1845  the 
family  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  Daniel  Bushnell  resided  for 
eleven  years,  being  engaged  in  teaching  and  was  also  justice  of 
the  peace  and  assessor.  He  was  a strong  opponent  of  slavery,  and 
from  1845  to  1856  was  an  active  agent  and  “conductor”  of  the 
“underground  railroad.”  In  1856,  he  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
where  also  he  served  as  assessor  and  justice  of  the  peace,  being 
reelected  continuously  to  the  latter  office  until,  on  account  of 
advancing  j^ears,  he  declined  to  serve  longer.  There  also  he  was 
active  in  the  interests  of  fugitive  slaves. 

To  Daniel  and  Harriet  Bushnell  were  born  the  following 
children:  Hannah  Vera,  born  January  10,  1828,  became  the  wife 
of  William  IT.  Hayford;  Eliza  Ann,  born  April  8,  1830,  became 
the  wife  of  William  H.  Morgan;  Asa  Smith  is  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch;  Albert  Mason,  born  March  3,  1839,  died  May 
8,  1887,  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Lemira  Lee,  born  March  17, 
1846,  died  February  17,  1847 ; Harriet  Amelia,  born  December  14, 
1848,  died  October  27,  1850. 

(VIII)  Asa  Smith  Bushnell  was  born  at  Rome,  New  York,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1834,  and  was  named  after  his  mother’s 
brother.  As  was  intimated  above,  his  early  education  was  gained 
under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  his  father  at  Rome.  He 
was  but  eleven  years  old  when  the  family  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
he  remained  at  home  but  one  year  after  that.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  started  out  for  himself.  For  a limited  period 
he  attended  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  in  1851,  he  went  to  Springfield,  seeking  employ- 
ment. For  three  years  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a dry  goods 
store,  his  evening  hours  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  bookkeep- 
ing, thus  early  evidencing  those  qualities  of  industry  and  laudable 
ambition  which  were  the  keynotes  to  his  later  success.  In  1854, 
he  became  bookkeeper  for  the  firm  of  Leffiel,  Cook  & Blakeney, 
at  Springfield,  remaining  in  their  employ  until  1857,  gaining  valu- 
able experience  and  acquiring  an  insight  into  business  methods. 
In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  became  a bookkeeper  and  traveling  sales- 
man for  Warder,  Brokaw  & Childs,  manufacturers  of  mowers  and 
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reapers.  He  remained  in  this  position  but  a few  months,  when 
he  formed  a partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Dr.  John  Ludlow, 
in  the  drug  business,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of  his 
service  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War,  he  continued  in  this 
business  for  ten  years.  In  1867,  he  was  admitted  as  a partner  in 
the  firm  of  his  old  employers,  the  firm  name  being  changed  to 
Warder,  Mitchell  & Company.  He  was  thereafter,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  identified  with  this  company,  first  as  active  manager 
of  the  enterprise,  and  later,  when  the  business  was  incorporated 
as  the  Warder,  Bushnell  & Glessner  Company,  he  became  its  presi- 
dent, continuing  in  that  capacity  until  his  death.  This  became  one 
of  the  most  extensive  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
much  of  its  success  was  directly  attributable  to  the  business  abil- 
ity and  energies  of  Mr.  Bushnell.  He  also  took  a live  interest 
in  other  business  enterprises  in  Springfield,  being  for  many  years 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city  and  of  the 
Springfield  Gas  Company,  being  also  a director  in  other  local 
business  enterprises.  In  all  these  enterprises  he  displayed  keen, 
practical,  and  effective  business  judgment  and  from  them,  particu- 
larly the  mower  and  reaper  works,  he  amassed  a comfortable 
fortune. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Asa  S.  Bushnell  was  not 
found  wanting  in  his  evidence  of  loyalty  to  the  government.  He 
was  a leading  spirit  in  the  raising  of  Company  E,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  com- 
missioned captain  and  which  was  mustered  in  on  May  10,  1864. 
The  command  served  mainly  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and,  being 
assigned  principally  to  guard  and  picket  duty,  it  was  not  engaged 
in  many  important  battles.  Captain  Bushnell  was  mustered  out 
with  his  company  and  regiment  on  September  2,  1864. 

Politically,  Mr.  Bushnell  was  a life-long  Republican,  and 
early  in  his  career  he  took  an  active  interest  in  political  matters, 
keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  thought  of  the  day.  His  ability 
and  capability  were  recognized  and  in  1885,  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Executive  Committee,  and  in  that  year 
the  party  not  only  elected  Joseph  Foraker  governor  by  a hand- 
some plurality,  but  secured  a Republican  majority  in  the  general 
assembly,  thus  securing  the  reelection  of  John  Sherman  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster-general  of  the  State  and  served  four  years  in  that 
capacity. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Bushnell  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor  on  the  ticket  with  Governor  Foraker,  but  for 
business  reasons  he  declined  to  accept  the  nomination.  In  1889, 
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there  was  a general  demand  that  he  should  head  the  State  ticket 
of  his  party,  but  he  positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used, 
probably  through  his  friendship  for  Governor  Foraker,  who  was 
a candidate  for  renomination.  In  1891,  he  was  again  urged  to 
become  a gubernatorial  candidate,  but  declined  and  supported 
William  McKinley,  who  became  the  nominee  by  acclamation. 
In  1892,  and  again  in  1896,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  In  several  different  years 
he  was  urged  to  stand  for  Congress,  but  refused. 

In  May,  1895,  Mr.  Bushnell  was  nominated  for  governor  by 
the  Republicans,  though  he  had  not  been  a candidate  and  his 
name  had  not  been  formally  presented  to  the  convention.  He 
was  elected  by  a plurality  of  92,622,  the  largest  plurality  that 
had  ever  up  to  that  time  been  received  by  an  Ohio  governor  with 
the  single  exception  of  John  Brough,  the  war-governor,  who 
received  practically  the  entire  vote  cast.  In  November,  1897, 
he  was  reelected  for  a second  term  as  governor,  receiving  a plur- 
ality of  28,000,  the  greatest  ever  given  in  Ohio  in  a year  follow- 
ing a Presidential  election.  He  retired  from  the  office  in  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  and  thereafter  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  his 
business  affairs. 

Governor  Bushnell ’s  administration  was  not  a spectacular 
one,  but  Avas  in  many  respects  noteworthy,  being,  all  in  all,  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  not  only  ripe  experi- 
ence and  a thorough  knowledge  of  business  affairs,  but  a con- 
scientious desire  and  intention  that,  so  far  as  was  possible,  sound 
business  principles  and  methods  should  be  applied  to  the  admin- 
istration of  State  affairs.  He  Avas  not  hampered  by  a desire  for 
other  or  higher  official  positions,  and  so,  with  the  directness  and 
candor  so  characteristic  of  him,  he  dealt  with  the  problems  be- 
fore him  in  a way  that  secured  effectual  results.  He  found  that  in 
that  portion  of  the  State’s  affairs  for  which  his  life  training  had 
eminently  qualified  him  there  Avas  room  and  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  energies,  and  so  thorough  Avas  his  examination 
and  study  of  conditions  and  so  practical  and  efficient  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature,  that  in  its  final  results  his  admin- 
istration is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  State’s  financial  situation,  particularly  its  reATenues, 
the  various  State  institutions,  the  expense  budget  of  the  State 
and  other  phases  of  public  affairs,  all  received  his  careful  and  in- 
telligent consideration  and  were  handled,  in  cooperation  with  the 
legislature,  in  a manner  that  saved  the  State  many  thousands  of 
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dollars,  resulting  in  improved  conditions,  many  improvements, 
and  to  the  eminent  credit  of  the  administration. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanisli-American  War,  the  governor’s 
promptness  and  energy  resulted  in  getting  the  Ohio  troops  mobi- 
lized speedily  and  in  placing  them  in  the  field  before  the  troops 
of  any  other  State.  In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Bushnell  was  a business  success.  In  him 
the  politician  was  subordinated  to  the  business  man  and  he  was 
constantly  vigilant  that  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  people 
might  be  conserved  and  the  public  welfare  guaranteed. 

Religiously,  Governor  Bushnell  was  affiliated  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  being  a member  and  officer  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  at  Springfield.  He  had  been  reared  a Congre- 
gationalist,  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  Bushnell  family 
from  early  Connecticut  days,  but  changed  his  religious  connec- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Mrs.  Bushnell  being  an  Episco- 
palian in  religious  faith. 

Fraternally,  Governor  Bushnell  was  a member  of  the  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  had  taken  all  the  degrees  of 
both  the  York  and  Scottish  Rites,  and  in  the  last-named  branch 
he  had  received  the  thirty-third  and  last  degree,  a coveted  honor. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars  and  a 
member  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
He  was  an  interested  member  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  and  of  the  Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society. 

On  September  17,  1857,  Asa  S.  Bushnell  married  Miss  Ellen 
Ludlow,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Ludlow,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work.  To  this  union 
were  born  the  following  children : Fanny  Ludlow,  who  was  born 
August  22,  1858,  was  married  on  December  9,  1880,  to  John  F. 
McGrew,  of  Springfield,  and  they  have  two  children,  Ellen  Bush- 
nell, who  married  Ralph  Hollenbeck  and  lives  in  Elmwood  and 
have  three  children,  Martha,  Dwight,  and  John,  and  Fanny  Jud- 
kins who  married  Ray  Johnson  and  lives  in  Elmwood;  Harriet 
Elmina,  born  August  27,  1860,  was  married  on  November  22,  1887, 
to  Henry  D.  Dimond,  of  Springfield,  and  their  children  are,  Asa 
Bushnell,  Douglas  Marquand,  and  Llenrietta;  Alice,  born  Novem- 
ber 20, 1862,  died  September  2,  1864;  John  Ludlow,  born  February 
15,  1872,  married  October  14,  1896,  Jessie  M.  Harwood,  and  they 
have  four  children,  Asa  Smith,  Edward  Harwood,  John  Ludlow, 
Jr.,  who  died  in  1906,  and  Suzanne. 
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This  review  of  Governor  Bushnell  cannot  be  more  appropri- 
ately closed  than  by  quoting  the  following  words  of  one  who  had 
known  him  well  for  years: 

‘‘During  the  four  years  he  was  in  office  he  looked  after  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio  with  untiring  energy  and 
devotion  to  their  best  interests.  In  the  administration  of  its  du- 
ties he  was  successful  because  he  brought  to  their  discharge  the 
same  qualities  which  had  always  characterized  his  management 
of  large  business  affairs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  judgment  of 
history  will  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  that,  among 
all  the  distinguished  men  who  have  filled  that  office,  Ohio  never 
had  a better  governor  than  Asa  S.  Bushnell.  The  news  of  his  death 
came  to  the  people  of  Springfield  as  a personal  bereavement,  for 
Governor  Bushnell  was  known  and  loved  by  all  his  fellow-towns- 
men of  every  rank  and  condition.  On  the  day  of  his  funeral  all 
business  was  suspended  and  the  entire  city  was  in  mourning. 

“His  kindness  of  heart  and  open-handed  generosity  were  in- 
dicated as  well  by  large  gifts  for  public  purposes,  as  by  the  smaller 
daily  gifts  and  charities  to  the  poor  and  the  needy,  ever  flowing 
from  his  hand.  Not  only  was  his  life  full  of  kindly  deeds,  but  his 
friendly  nature  shone  out  always  in  his  courteous,  genial  manner 
to  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  whatever  com- 
pany or  circle  he  wrent  he  made  life  brighter  and  pleasanter. 
In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  Asa  S.  Bushnell  ‘bore  the  grand  old 
name  of  Gentleman.’  ” 

Governor  Bushnell ’s  last  public  appearance  was  in  Columbus 
at  the  inaugural  of  Governor  Herrick,  his  second  successor  in  the 
gubernatorial  office,  in  January,  1904.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  died  after  an  illness  of 
three  days,  on  January  15, 1904. 
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career  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  forms  the  cap- 
m to  this  biographical  sketch  has  been  a strenuous 
id  varied  one,  the  distinction  which  he  has  attained 
different  spheres  of  activity  entitling  him  to  honor- 
able mention  among  the  leading  men  and  representative 
citizens  of  the  section  of  the  State  with  which  his  life  has 
been  closely  identified.  To  him  is  due  credit  for  giving  additional 
prestige  to  the  family  name,  an  old  and  honored  one,  and  adding 
to  the  brightness  of  an  escutcheon  which  shines  with  peculiar 
luster  in  a community  long  noted  for  the  high  standing  and  dis- 
tinguished achievements  of  its  business  and  public  men.  As  busi- 
ness man,  farmer,  and  private  citizen,  he  is  always  true  to  him- 
self and  his  fellow  men.  He  is  regarded  as  a strong  business  man, 
possessing  sound  judgment  and  keen  foresight,  and  who  believes 
in  always  pressing  forward,  keeping  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  civi- 
lization ever  moving  up  the  steeps.  While  his  activities  in  a mate- 
rial way  have  added  to  his  individual  prosperity,  they  have  also 
added  to  the  welfare  of  his  home  city  and  he  has  never  allowed 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  to  warp  his  kindU  nature,  but  preserves  his 
faculties  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  for  the  broadening  and 
helpful  influence  of  human  life,  being  a kindly,  genial  friend  and 
gentleman  whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  meet. 

John  Ludlow  Bushnell  was  born  on  February  15,  1872,  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  his  birth  occurring  in  the  old  Bushnell  home- 
stead on  East  High  Street,  not  far  from  the  beautiful  mansion 
erected  by  his  honored  father  and  where  his  mother  is  now  living. 
He  is  descended  from  a sterling  ancestry  in  both  paternal  and 
maternal  lines,  the  Bushnell  and  Ludlow  families  having  long- 
been  numbered  among  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country.  In 
the  Bushnell  line,  he  is  of  the  ninth  generation  of  the  family  in 
the  United  States,  the  line  of  descent  being  as  follows: 

(I)  Francis  Bushnell,  of  Horsted  in  Surrey,  who  sailed  from 
London  in  1639,  and  whose  wife  was  Rebekah  Llolmes.  Francis 
Bushnell  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Plantation  Covenant  and 
a member  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  his  death  occurring  in  1646, 
and  his  will  being  the  first  probated  at  Guilford. 

(II)  Richard  Bushnell,  a son  of  Francis  and  Rebekah,  re- 
moved from  Guilford  to  Say  brook  in  1647 ; married,  on  October  11, 
1648,  Mary,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Elizabeth  Marvin,  of  Hart- 
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ford,  who  came  from  England  in  1635 ; he  died  at  Saybrook  in  1658, 
leaving  the  widow  and  four  children. 

(III)  Joseph  Bushnell,  son  of  Richard  and  Mary,  was  born 
in  May,  1651,  and  married,  on  November  28, 1673,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Leffingwell,  one  of  the  proprietors  and  first  settlers 
of  Norwich.  Joseph  died  on  December  23,  1746,  and  his  wife  on 
March  31,  1745. 

(IV)  Nathan  Bushnell,  seventh  child  and  fourth  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  was  born  at  Norwich,  February  22,  1686,  and 
died  October  7,  1770.  He  married,  first,  December  2,  1713,  Anne 
Cary,  and,  second,  September  12,  1715,  Mehitabel  Allen.  Of  the 
eight  children  by  the  second  marriage,  (V)  Joseph  was  the  first 
born. 

(V)  Joseph  Bushnell,  son  of  Nathan  and  Mehitabel,  was 
born  July  20,  1716,  and  died  June  5,  1796.  He  was  twice  married, 
first  to  his  cousin,  Abigail  Bushnell,  and,  second,  on  August  25, 
1745,  to  Elizabeth  French. 

(VI)  Jason  Bushnell,  fourth  son  of  Joseph  Bushnell,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  September  12,  1763,  and  died  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  September,  1847.  He  was  a soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  Captain  Miel’s  company  of  General 
Waterbury’s  brigade.  In  1785,  he  married  Hannah  Kirkland  and, 
after  her  death,  Sarah  Smith. 

(VII)  Daniel  Bushnell,  fifth  son  of  Jason  Bushnell,  was  born 

in  Lisbon,  Connecticut,  on  February  17,  1800,  and  died  in  October, 
1884,  in  Ohio.  Removing  with  the  family  to  Rome,  New  York, 
he  became  a school  teacher,  in  which  manner  he  was  employed  for 
thirty  years,  in  connection  with  farming.  On  March  9,  1825,  he 
married  Harriet  Smith,  to  which  union  were  born  the  following 
children:  Hannah  Vera,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hayford;  Eliza  Ann, 

Mrs.  William  H.  Morgan;  Asa  Smith;  Albert  Mason,  deceased; 
Lemira  Ann,  deceased;  and  Harriet  Amelia,  deceased.  In  1845, 
the  family  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  resided  for  eleven 
years,  removing  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1856.  There  he  served  in  vari- 
ous public  offices,  until  compelled  to  decline  on  account  of  advanc- 
ing age. 

(VIII)  Asa  Smith  Bushnell,  third  of  the  above  children,  and 
father  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  referred  to  at 
length  elsewhere  in  this  work  and  therefore  space  will  not  be 
given  to  him  here  further  than  to  say  that  among  the  illustrious 
sons  of  the  Buckeye  State  none  have  reflected  greater  honor  on 
their  native  State  and  none  is  more  deserving  of  specific  mention 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  State  or  perpetuation  in  the  memories  of  her 
people. 
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The  Ludlow  family  also  has  been  conspicuously  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  (I)  John  Ludlow  was  the 
first  sheriff  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  and  his  brother,  Israel 
Ludlow,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati.  (II)  Cooper 
Ludlow,  son  of  John  Ludlow,  moved  to  Clark  County,  near 
Springfield,  and  there  engaged  in  farming,  which  vocation  he  fol- 
lowed there  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  lie  married  Eliza- 
beth Reeder,  and  to  them,  on  December  10,  1810,  was  born  a son, 
(III)  John.  The  latter  secured  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  and  the  active  years  of  his  mature  life  were  spent  in  the 
drug  business.  He  became  president  of  the  Springfield  Bank  and 
was  a leader  among  the  business  men  of  Springfield,  being  a sup- 
porter of  all  movements  for  the  advancement  of  the  city.  His 
career  is  given  in  detail  on  other  pages  in  this  work.  On  August 
31,  1835,  he  married  Elmina  Getman,  of  Herkimer  County,  Nev 
York,  a union  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  children, 
namely:  (IY)  Ellen,  who  became  the  wife  of  Asa  S.  Bushnell 

and  the  mother  of  John  Ludlow  Bushnell,  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Frederick,  and  Charles. 

John  Ludlow  Bushnell  received  his  elementary  education 
principally  under  the  personal  direction  of  his  devoted  mother  and 
eventually  entered  a preparatory  school  at  Kingston-on-the-Hud- 
son,  where  he  spent  two  years.  He  then  entered  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1894.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Ivy  Club,  the  oldest  organization  connected  with 
that  famous  educational  institution,  and  he  has  ever  since  remained 
an  active  member  of  that  club.  While  a student  in  the  university, 
Mr.  Bushnell  formed  a close  acquaintance  with  Prof.  John  G. 
Hibben,  now  president  of  the  university,  and  this  acquaintance 
ripened  into  a warm  friendship  that  has  been  kept  alive  through 
the  subsequent  years. 

After  the  completion  of  his  education,  Mr.  Bushnell  at  once 
plunged  into  active  participation  with  his  father  in  the  large 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  interested  in  Springfield,  and  became 
a stockholder  and  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Warder,  Bushnell  & Glessner  Company,  extensive  manufactur- 
ers of  harvesting  machinery,  having  a world- wide  reputation,  and 
which  has  since  become  a part  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.  After  the  death  of  Governor  Bushnell,  the  subject 
assumed  more  responsibilities,  becoming  the  owner  of  the  mag- 
nificent Bushnell  building  on  Main  Street,  one  of  the  finest  office 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  the  home  of  the  First  National  Bank. 
The  last-named  institution  has  been  for  man}'-  years  numbered 
among  the  strong  and  influential  monetary  institutions  of  Ohio. 
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Mr.  Bushnell’s  grandfather,  Jolm  Ludlow,  had  been  president 
of  the  bank  for  many  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ; Governor 
Bushnell  also  had  for  some  years  been  at  the  head  of  the  bank, 
and  at  the  latter’s  death  John  L.  Bushnell  became  a director  and 
vice  president.  In  many  ways,  Mr.  Bushnell  has  shown  his  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  has  been  actively  identi- 
fied with  a number  of  important  enterprises.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Springfield,  Troy  & Piqua  Railroad,  an  electric  line 
running  from  Springfield  to  Troy,  and  in  which  Mr.  Bushnell  took 
a leading  j)art  in  promoting  and  of  which  he  has  been  president 
since  its  organization,  in  1904.  This  road  has  not  only  been  suc- 
cessful from  an  investment  standpoint,  but  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  and  upbuilding  of  the  section  of  coun- 
try through  which  it  runs. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  versatile  interests  which  command  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Bushnell,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  has  achieved 
a notable  success  as  a farmer.  He  is  a firm  believer  in  the  farm 
as  the  true  basis  of  our  national  prosperity  and  that  no  section 
of  the  country  offers  better  inducements  to  the  farmer  who  will 
follow  right  methods  than  Ohio;  also  that  wealth  in  the  shape 
of  farm  lands  is  less  liable  to  shrinkage  in  value  in  times  of 
financial  stress  than  other  investments.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
faith,  Mr.  Bushnell,  a few  years  ago,  purchased  five  hundred  acres 
of  wTell-improved  land,  located  on  the  National  Road,  seven  miles 
east  of  Springfield.  In  the  management  of  this  farm,  Mr.  Bushnell 
derives  no  little  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  financial 
profit,  for  he  farms  along  scientific  lines  and  has  demonstrated 
in  an  incontrovertible  way  that  a }roung  man  on  a farm,  managing 
his  business  with  judgment  and  sound  sense,  can  secure  as  great 
and  as  safe  an  income  and  maintain  as  pleasant  and  comfortable 
a home  as  he  who  dwells  in  the  city  and  toils  in  an  office.  Mr. 
Bushnell’s  particular  hobb^y  is  fine  horses,  for  which  he  has  a 
love  amounting  almost  to  a passion.  This  affection  for 
horses  is  almost  innate  in  him,  for  from  the  days  in  child- 
hood when  he  made  harness  for  his  toy  horses  he  has 
found  the  greatest  delight  in  these  animals,  a feeling  that 
was  strengthened  in  his  mind  by  the  teachings  of  his  humani- 
tarian mother  to  love  and  appreciate  them.  He  has  always  been 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  equine  stock  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  and  exerted  his  influence  towards  the  highest  possible 
standard  in  breeding  and  training.  Regardless  of  cost,  or  the 
probabilities  of  profit  or  loss,  having  in  mind  only  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  and  the  education  of  the  public  mind  along 
these  lines,  in  1908,  Mr.  Bushnell  was  the  leading  spirit  in  organ- 
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izing  and  carrying  to  successful  culmination  the  horse  show  in 
Springfield,  which  has  become  a permanent  affair  and  of  which  he 
has  since  served  as  president.  He  has  owned  “Irvington  Gipsy 
Girl,”  “Irvington  Gipsy  Queen,”  “Queen  Welcome,”  “Gover- 
nor” and  other  fine  horses  which  have  proven  excellent  perform- 
ers and  blue-ribbon  winners  throughout  the  Central  West,  to 
which  section  of  country  he  confines  his  exhibits,  though  himself 
a frequent  visitor  to  horse  shows  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Bushnell’s  efforts  along  these  vari- 
ous lines  of  activity  have  resulted  in  a definite  measure  of  good 
and  have  been  appreciated  by  those  in  a position  to  recognize  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  him  in  these  enterprises. 

Politically,  Mr.  Bushnell  is  a stanch  Republican  and  in  1912, 
was  a delegate  to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  which  re- 
nominated Mr.  Taft  for  the  Presidency.  However,  Mr.  Bush- 
nell’s  business  interests  are  so  extensive  that  he  has  not  found 
much  time  to  devote  to  matters  political.  Fraternally,  he  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  holding  his 
membership  in  Anthony  Lodge,  No.  455,  at  Springfield;  Palestine 
Commanderjq  No.  33,  Knights  Templars,  at  Springfield,  and  Anti- 
och Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
at  Dayton.  Religiously,  Mr.  Bushnell  is  a member  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  father,  Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell, 
was  a vestryman  for  forty  years,  being  succeeded  in  this  office  by 
his  son,  the  subject,  who  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  church,  of  which  he  is  a liberal  supporter.  His  mother  has 
erected  a new  parish  house,  adjacent  to  the  beautiful  church,  with 
a bronze  tablet  commemorating  her  husband’s  devotion  to  the 
church  and  the  cause  of  religion. 

In  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  October  14,  1896,  John  L.  Bush- 
nell was  united  in  marriage  with  Jessie  Manton  Harwood,  who  was 
born,  reared,  and  educated  in  this  city,  being  the  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  E.  Harwood,  who  was  for  many  years  the  well-known 
owner  of  the  Springfield  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Governor  Bushnell.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bushnell  have  been  born  the  following  children: 
Asa  Smith,  born  February  2,  1900;  Edward  Harwood,  born  No- 
vember 19, 1903,  and  Suzanne,  born  February  27,  1907. 

John  L.  Bushnell  is  a man  of  great  energy  and  rare  judg- 
ment, which  he  carries  into  all  affairs  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Although  his  life  is  a busy  one,  his  every-day  affairs  making  heavy 
demands  upon  his  time,  he  never  shrinks  from  his  duties  as  a citi- 
zen, or  his  obligations  to  his  church,  his  neighbors,  and  his  friends. 
His  actions  are  the  result  of  careful  and  conscientious  thought,  and 
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no  influence  can  swerve  him  from  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
right  course  for  him  to  follow.  Close  attention  to  business  has 
brought  to  him  marked  success,  and  by  an  honorable  and  consis- 
tent course  he  has  attained  to  a worthy  position  among  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  city  with  which  his  life  has  been  identified. 
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is  the  dictate  of  our  nature  no  less  than  that  of  en- 
lightened social  policy  to  honor  the  illustrious  dead;  to 
bedew  with  affectionate  tears  the  silent  urn  of  departed 
genius  and  virtue,  to  unburden  the  fullness  of  the  sur- 
charged heart  in  eulogium  upon  deceased  benefactors,  and 
to  rehearse  their  noble  deeds  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  come 
after  us.  It  has  been  the  commendable  custom  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations;  hence  the  following  tribute  to  one  of  nature’s  noble- 
men. Of  comparative^  humble  origin,  he  nevertheless  belonged 
to  the  highest  nobility  of  the  race.  No  accident  made  his  career; 
no  opportunity  offered  itself  to  him.  He  made  his  opportunity; 
he  achieved  every  step  of  his  career,  often  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
that  would  have  overwhelmed  souls  of  less  sterling  mettle.  The 
basic  principle  by  which  he  strove  and  conquered  was  loyalty; 
when  he  recognized  a duty,  the  service  gave  him  joy,  a joy  that 
was  second  only  to  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done.  He  was 
universally  recognized  as  a splendid  citizen,  one  of  Springfield’s 
leading  men  of  affairs,  progressive  in  all  that  the  term  implies; 
a man  of  lofty  character,  sturdy  integrity  and  unswerving  hon- 
esty. During  the  pioneer  period  he  shared  fully  the  trials  and 
difficulties  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  a new  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  sturdy  figures  upon  which  the  burdens  of  the  com- 
munity fell,  and  he  bore  his  part  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  the 
same  manfully  and  well,  and  the  record  of  those  days  is  one  of 
tireless  and  unselfish  devotion.  Truly  the  good  he  did  lives  after 
him. 

John  Ludlow  was  born  at  a point  just  west  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  on  December  10, 1810,  and  was  the  son  of  Cooper  and  Eliza- 
beth (Reeder)  Ludlow.  He  was  also  a grand  nephew  of  Israel 
Ludlow,  one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati,  and  a grandson  of 
John  Ludlow,  who  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 
The  subject  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  secured  his 
education  in  the  log  schoolhouse  of  that  period.  Upon  attaining 
mature  years  he  decided  to  pursue  the  vocation  of  a druggist,  and 
to  that  end  commenced  a course  of  training  with  Moses  M.  Hinkle, 
completing  it  with  Goodwin  & Ashton,  at  Cincinnati.  He  then 
engaged  with  Dr.  W.  A.  Needham,  of  Springfield,  eventually 
becoming  his  successor,  after  being  associated  for  a period,  suc- 
cessively, with  Cyrus  A.  Ward  and  Joseph  Wheldon.  Mr.  Ludlow 
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continued  in  the  drug  business  at  the  same  stand  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a man  of  high  business  principles  and  the  strictest 
integrity. 

Aside  from  his  main  business  interest,  Mr.  Ludlow  was  also 
interested  in  other  enterprises  in  his  community.  He  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  Springfield  Bank,  and  in  1854,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution,  a position  which  he  continued  to  fill 
with  ability  and  satisfaction  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  which  established  beautiful  Ferncliff: 
Cemetery  and  was  president  of  the  association  from  the  date  of 
its  organization,  September  4,  1863,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Springfield  Republic  said  of  him: 
“Mr.  Ludlow  had  his  head  and  heart  and  hands  in  all  movements, 
social,  economical,  or  political,  designed  to  promote  the  public 
good.  He  was  the  model  citizen,  broad,  liberal,  generous,  true- 
hearted, self-sacrificing.  The  act  which  caused  his  death,  indi- 
rectly, was  characteristic;  it  was  done  by  way  of  administering 
gratuitous  relief.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died;  thoughtful  in  the  behalf 
of  others;  solicitous  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  fellows. 
There  are  few  like  him;  in  all  respects,  none!  A blow  has  fallen 
not  alone  upon  relatives,  but  on  a whole  community.” 

Politically,  Mr.  Ludlow  wras  first  a Whig,  but  was  stanchly 
aligned  with  the  Republican  party  from  the  time  of  its  birth.  For 
over  forty-two  years  he  was  a faithful,  devoted,  and  zealous  mem- 
ber of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  contributed  liberally, 
and  he  was  for  fourteen  years  treasurer  of  the  Clark  County 
Bible  Society. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1835,  Mr.  Ludlow  was  married  to 
Elmina  Getman,  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  a union  which 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  children,  namely:  Ellen,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell;  Frederick,  who  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Napa,  California,  and  Charles,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  drug  business  in  Springfield. 

In  the  fall  of  1882,  Mr.  Ludlow  went  into  his  cellar  to  get 
some  potatoes  for  a colored  man,  and  as  he  was  bringing  up  the 
basket  he  fell,  throwing  his  ankle  out  of  joint.  Calling  a domes- 
tic, he  directed  her  to  pull  it  into  place,  which  she  did,  and,  al- 
though it  caused  him  much  pain,  he  was  soon  able  to  appear  at 
his  accustomed  desk  at  the  bank.  During  the  following  winter 
he  suffered  from  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
recovered,  but  dropsy  set  in,  which  eventually  caused  his  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly  on  Sunday  evening,  June  10,  1883,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
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Stronger  words  could  hardly  be  uttered  than  those  which  ap- 
peared editorially  in  the  Springfield  Republic,  referring  to  Mr. 
Ludlow:  “When  we  look  back  over  the  public  and  private  life 
of  John  Ludlow,  we  cannot  see  where  we  could  have  suggested  any 
modification  or  improvement.  . . . If  we  have  ever  had  an 

ideal  character  among  us,  it  was  that  of  John  Ludlow.  . . 

What  a noble,  grand  citizen  he  was!  How  active  and  public  spir- 
ited when  working  for  the  public  good,  and  he  was  always  doing 
this!  What  a sturdy,  faithful  friend  he  was!  . . . He  was  a 

godly  man,  clean,  upright,  wholesome,  unselfish,  going  about  doing 
good;  with  no  pretense  and  no  airs  whatever;  cheerful,  hopeful; 
looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things ; working  for  the  best  results ; 
faithful,  persevering,  enduring.” 

The  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Springfield,  at  a 
called  session  of  the  board,  passed  the  following  memorial: 

“Mr.  Ludlow  has  been  connected  with  this  bank  as  a director 
since  its  organization  in  1851,  and  has  been  its  president  since 
1854.  Some  of  the  present  directors  and  the  cashier,  Mr.  Phelps, 
have  been  associated  with  him  from  the  first,  and  all  for  many 
years  have  known  him  most  intimately,  and  we  desire  to  put  upon 
record,  as  due  to  his  memory  and  as  a guide  to  his  successors,  that 
in  all  these  years  of  intimate  personal  and  business  intercourse 
we  have  never  heard  him  express  a sentiment,  or  advocate  any  line 
of  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  highest  standard  of  Christian 
integrity.  His  judgment  in  all  business  questions  was  conserva- 
tive and  sound,  and  time  has  proved  that  he  made  few  mistakes. 
As  a leading  director  and  president  of  this  bank,  he  has  always 
stood  as  a trustee  between  its  customers  and  its  stockholders  with 
due  consideration  and  appreciation  of  his  duties  as  both.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  city,  in  their  early  struggles  with  inade- 
quate capital,  have  always  had  in  him  a liberal  friend.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  young  and  inexperienced  business  man, 
have  almost  daity,  through  many  years,  sought  his  advice  and 
assistance,  which  was  always  freely  rendered  in  such  kindly  man- 
ner as  to  seem  to  be  to  him  a pleasant  duty.  His  genial  personal 
bearing  won  the  kindly  regard  of  all  who  met  him,  while  the 
unselfish  goodness  of  his  heart  and  the  broad  charity  of  his  spir- 
its cemented  into  warmest  affections.  His  loss  is  most  deeply 
felt  and  sincerely  mourned  by  all  classes  and  all  ages.” 
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ILLXAM  McKINLEY  was  born  at  Niles,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  on  Januar3T  29,  1843.  He  came  of  that 
sturdy  race,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  was  of  an  old  Ameri- 
can family.  His  grandsires  fought  in  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  His  father,  also  William  McKinley,  was 
a man  of  strong  characteristics.  He  was  an  iron-master  and 
engaged  in  that  business  when  the  subject  of  the  sketch  was  born. 
Nancy  Allison  McKinley,  the  wife  of  William  McKinley,  Sr.,  and 
mother  of  the  future  President,  was  one  of  nature’s  noblewomen, 
and  possessed  in  rare  degree  those  qualities  which  gave  character 
to  her  son.  Under  her  guidance,  he  early  united  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  retaining  his  membership  through  his 
life. 


In  order  that  his  children  might  receive  better  advantages  for 
education,  William  McKinley,  Sr.,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Poland,  Mahoning  County.  At  the  Poland  Academy,  William  Mc- 
Kinley received  most  of  his  higher  education.  At  the  academy  he 
is  spoken  of  as  being  a good  student  and  an  earnest  debater  in  one 
of  the  literary  societies  of  the  institution.  He  passed  one  year  in 
the  college  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  taught  school  and  for  a 
time  worked  in  the  Poland  postoffice.  His  education  wTas  not  com- 
pleted when  the  Civil  War  of  1861  began.  He  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union  who  went  forth  to  battle  for  their  country, 
and  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry.  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  comrades  that 
William  McKinley  made  a good  soldier.  That  he  was  brave  and 
competent  is  shown  in  his  rise,  young  as  he  was,  to  the  rank  of 
brevet  major  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of 
Generals  Hayes  and  Crooks. 

The  war  ended,  Major  McKinley  returned  to  his  home  in 
Poland  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He  completed  his  law  studies 
at  the  Albany  Law  School  and  in  1867,  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio 
bar.  He  then  located  at  Canton,  the  county  seat  of  the  populous 
and  wealthy  county  of  Stark.  In  a short  time  Major  McKinley 
became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  his  county  and  in  1869,  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney.  If  his  career  had  not  been  deflected 
a few  years  later  from  law  to  politics,  he  would  have  attained  high 
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rank  as  a lawyer  and  jurist.  During  the  ten  years  of  kis  legal 
practice  in  Stark  County,  lie  was  actively  interested  in  political 
affairs,  and  in  every  campaign  gave  freely  of  kis  services  as  a 
public  speaker  in  advocacy  of  tke  principles  of  tke  Republican 
party.  He  made  a thorough  study  of  political  questions  and  paid 
to  every  audience  before  which  he  appeared  the  compliment  of 
thorough  preparation.  1876,  the  same  year  that  saw  his  old  regi- 
mental commander  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  wit- 
nessed his  election  as  a member  of  Congress.  McKinley’s  early 
life  had  brought  him  much  in  contact  with  the  men  who  toil  in 
shop  and  factory  and  he  conceived  a strong  sympathy  for  them, 
and  from  his  advent  into  Congress,  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  policy  of  a protective  tariff  which  he  believed  would  lead  to  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  country 
and  give  to  their  wives  and  children  a greater  share  in  the  com- 
forts of  living.  Weight  and  influence  in  Congress  is  gained  only 
by  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  great  industry.  Major  McKin- 
ley soon  became  one  of  its  leaders.  Upon  the  tariff  question  he 
became  a recognized  authority  and  the  leader  among  the  advocates 
of  the  protective  tariff.  The  fourteen  years  of  his  congressional 
service  were  years  of  constant  growth  and  the  experience  of  that 
time  was  an  invaluable  preparation  for  the  great  work  that  the 
years  had  yet  in  store  for  him.  In  1878,  a turning  point  in  his 
career,  he  had  carried  a gerrymandered  district  organized  for  his 
defeat.  In  1890,  the  work  was  more  effectually  done,  and  Major 
McKinley  was  located  in  a district  Democratic  beyond  all  per- 
adventure.  After  a campaign  of  unprecedented  activity,  Major 
McKinley  was  defeated,  but  the  three  thousand  nominal  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  reduced  to  a little  more  than  three  hundred. 
He  retired  from  Congress  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  tariff  act  known  as  the  McKinley  Bill. 
After  this  act  was  passed  there  came  one  of  those  temporary 
revulsions  of  public  sentiment  resulting  in  a change  of  the  party 
in  power  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  McKinley 
tariff  law  was  bitterly  attacked  and  it  is  claimed  much  misrepre- 
sented by  its  opponents.  The  result  of  the  election  in  favor  of 
the  Democrats  was  generally  attributed  to  the  onslaught  on  this 
measure.  Many  friends  of  the  protective  tariff  were  disposed  to 
modify  their  views  to  meet  the  change  in  public  sentiment.  Not 
so  with  McKinley.  He  declared  that  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  were  no  less  sacred  in  defeat  than  in  victory,  and  the 
battle  must  go  on  under  the  old  banner  and  for  the  faith  so  often 
endorsed  by  the  people.  The  Republicans  of  Ohio  stood  with  him 
and  without  dissent  nominated  him  for  governor  in  1891.  He 
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threw  himself  into  the  tight  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal  and 
was  triumphantly  elected  after  one  of  the  most  arduous  campaigns 
in  a State  celebrated  for  political  warfare. 

Governor  McKinley  made  an  excellent  executive.  Nor  was 
he  idle  in  political  affairs  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own  State. 
He  had  become  a national  figure  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
orators  of  the  day.  In  1894,  he  traveled  far  and  wide,  being  every- 
where met  by  throngs  of  his  countrymen  and  continually  growing 
in  popular  esteem.  As  the  year  1896  approached  it  became  ap- 
parent that  he  was  to  be  the  choice  of  his  party  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  He  had  been  in  the  shadow  of  the  nomination 
for  this  great  office  before.  In  the  convention  of’ 1888,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  his  loyalty  to  John  Sherman  prevented  his 
own  selection. 

The  campaign  of  1896  was  unique  in  the  history  of  politics, 
the  candidate  remaining  in  his  home  in  Canton,  where  he  was 
visited  by  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  making  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  speeches  in  a single  day.  The  result  of  that  cam- 
paign was  his  triumphant  election  to  the  Presidency.  Congress 
was  at  once  called  in  extra  session,  and  a tariff  bill  passed,  framed 
on  lines  consistent  with  the  protective  policy  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Mr.  McKinley  found  our  relations  with  Spain  in  a critical 
condition  due  to  the  situation  in  Cuba.  He  determined  to  do  all 
that  he  could  do  in  the  range  of  his  official  duties  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  Cuban  people,  to  relieve  our  own  country  from  the 
strain  of  the  situation  so  irritating  and  so  near  our  doors.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  accomplish  these  ends  if  possible  without  involving 
the  country  in  war.  These  purposes  are  the  key  to  his  Cuban 
policy,  developed  in  his  instructions  to  our  minister  at  Madrid, 
and  in  the  measures  in  relief  of  the  starving  and  suffering  people 
in  Cuba.  Much  had  been  accomplished  and  no  backward  steps 
taken,  when  the  unlooked-for  happened  in  the  treacherous  anchor- 
ing of  the  “Maine”  where  she  became  the  easy  prey  of  malicious 
persons  bent  upon  her  destruction.  The  President  fully  realized 
that  a peaceable  settlement  was  no  longer  possible  which  did  not 
include  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  the  American  continent, 
and  our  minister  at  Madrid  was  promptly  advised  that  no  other 
settlement  would  be  satisfactory,  and  that  no  assistance  could  be 
afforded  to  plans  of  so-called  autonomy  under  Spanish  rule.  This 
meant  possible  war,  and  whilst  working  for  a peaceable  solution, 
war  preparations  were  rapidly  pushed.  The  passage  of  a resolu- 
tion demanding  Spanish  withdrawal  from  Cuba  was  met  by  Spain 
sending  our  minister  his  passports  and  the  war  had  begun.  For- 
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tunately,  the  conflict  was  short  and  decisive,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  American  arms  complete.  On  August  12,  1898,  the  protocol 
was  signed  in  Washington,  practically  ending  the  war  between  the 
two  countries.  Then  came  important  questions  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  directing  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
President  had  no  hesitation  in  demanding  the  termination  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  western  waters  by  the  cession  of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  in  Cuba.  He  came 
more  slowly  to  the  conclusion  that  our  duty  required  us  to  assume 
governmental  responsibility  over  the  Philippine  Islands.  After 
the  most  anxious  consideration,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  situation  did  not  permit  our  withdrawal  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  islands  did  not  permit  a division  of  the  archipelago. 

In  1900,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  another  term 
of  the  Presidency  and  elected  by  an  increased  majority.  The 
most  important  event  in  the  few  months  of  his  second  term  grew 
out  of  the  outbreak  in  China.  Our  troops  in  the  Philippines  were 
utilized  in  the  rescue  of  our  legation  in  China  imperiled  by  the 
Boxer  uprising.  The  safety  of  foreigners  being  secure,  President 
McKinley  led  the  way  in  an  example  of  moderation  in  victory 
towards  a weak  power  which  made  possible  a peace  without  spoli- 
ation, while  safeguarding  the  personal  and  commercial  rights  of 
other  peoide. 

It  was  one  of  the  cherished  purposes  of  President  McKinley 
in  entering  upon  his  duties  to  build  up  cordial  relations  between 
the  sections  of  his  country  which  had  been  in  deadly  strife  in  the 
greatest  of  civil  wrars.  He  believed  that  his  country  should  be  a 
union  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  most  important  consular 
office  within  his  gift  was  held  by  an  ex-Confederate  officer,  the 
gallant  Fitzhugh  Lee.  To  the  partisan  request  for  his  removal 
he  made  answer  as  he  did  to  the  later  demand  of  Spain  when  she 
asked  his  removal  from  office,  that  he  would  be  retained  so  long 
as  he  did  his  duty  with  the  ability  and  patriotism  which  character- 
ized his  acts.  When  the  war  with  Spain  came,  the  South,  no  less 
than  the  North,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  government.  Lee  and 
Wheeler  and  the  sons  of  those  who  had  worn  the  gray  making 
common  cause  with  those  whose  blood  was  of  the  men  who  had 
defended  the  flag  in  ’61.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sec- 
tional line  disappear  in  the  zeal  with  which  a united  country  faced 
a foreign  foe.  When  he  was  stricken  down,  no  words  of  sympa- 
thy could  exceed  in  feeling  and  kindness  those  which  came  from 
the  South.  Truly  he  was  the  “well  beloved  of  the  people.” 

William  McKinley  was  married,  January  25,  1871,  to  Ida 
Saxton,  daughter  of  James  A.  Saxton,  of  Canton.  Two  children, 
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Katie  and  Ida,  were  born  to  this  union,  one  dying  in  infancy  and 
the  other  living  only  a few  years.  This  bereavement  and  the  ill- 
ness which  followed  the  birth  of  her  second  child  broke  the  once 
vigorous  health  of  the  wife.  It  did  not  prevent  her  loving  interest 
and  sympathy  in  all  that  wTent  to  make  up  the  illustrious  career 
of  her  beloved  husband.  His  tender  devotion  to  her  never  failed. 
Through  all  the  years  and  until  the  hand-clasp  loosened  in  the  long 
sleep,  he  led  the  stricken  companion  with  a strong  and  gentle  love 
which  altered  not  and  knew  no  shadow  of  turning. 

William  McKinley  loved  his  home  and  cherished  his  friends. 
No  matter  to  what  heights  of  success  he  arose,  to  .his  friends  and 
neighbors  he  was  ever  the  same.  To  others  he  may  have  been  the 
executive  head  of  the  nation,  entrusted  with  powers  which  might 
make  or  mar  its  destiny;  at  home,  he  was  ever  the  familiar  guide, 
counselor,  and  friend  of  those  who,  knowing  him  best,  loved  him 
most.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  Canton  home,  and  en- 
joyed beyond  measure  the  summer  months  which  he  passed  there 
in  comparative  freedom  from  official  cares,  with  his  wife,  and  the 
association  of  the  friends  and  companions  who  had  known  him 
from  young  manhood. 

Those  who  seek  in  William  McKinley  the  leader  and  Presi- 
dent who  undertook  to  set  up  his  own  policies  and  views  in  defi- 
ance of  public  opinion  and  without  regard  to  the  sentiments  of 
coordinate  branches  of  the  government  will  be  disappointed.  He 
believed  in  his  country  and  its  institutions.  He  believed  that 
the  sober  sense  of  the  people  of  a republic  was  the  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  statesman.  To  questions  of  public  policy  he  gave  the  most 
earnest  and  careful  consideration,  and  sought  to  guide  public 
sentiment  in  the  channels  he  believed  best  for  the  people.  He 
delighted  to  take  his  countrymen  into  his  confidence  by  frequent 
visits  among  them  and  frank  utterances  in  their  presence. 

In  early  September,  1901,  he  responded  to  an  invitation  to 
deliver  an  address  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  On  the  fourth  day 
of  that  month  he  made  his  last  speech  to  his  countrymen.  William 
McKinley’s  career  had  been  a steady  growth  from  his  entrance 
into  public  life.  His  last  public  utterance  was  not  only  marked 
by  strength  and  beauty  of  diction,  but  contained  a declaration  in 
favor  of  liberal  trade  relations  with  other  countries  which  was 
everywhere  read  with  interest  and  viewed  as  a forerunner  of  the 
policy  which  the  President  would  advocate.  He  was  recognized 
as  the  first  of  protectionists;  he  had  lived  to  see  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  his  country  until  it  led  the  manufacturing  nations  of 
the  world. 
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On  September  6,  while  holding  a public  reception,  he  was 
stricken  by  the  assassin,  lingering  until  September  14,  when  he 
died. 

Nothing  in  his  career  gave  more  evidence  of  the  great  char- 
acter about  to  be  removed  from  earth  than  the  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience with  which  he  met  his  doom.  His  first  word  was  to  restrain 
the  people  from  taking  sudden  and  unlawful  vengeance  upon  the 
wretch  who  had  fired  upon  him;  then  of  the  invalid  wife,  that  the 
news  might  be  broken  gently  to  her.  Having  every  reason  to  hold 
life  dear,  no  complaint  of  the  harshness  of  his  fate  escaped  him. 
“It  is  God’s  way;  his  will,  not  ours,  be  done,”  said  this  strong  and 
gentle  man  as  he  sank  to  his  final  rest. 

Who  shall  speak  adequately  of  his  gentleness  and  kindness? 
Cardinal  Newman  has  said:  “It  is  almost  a definition  of  a gentle- 

man to  say  that  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain.”  If  that  be  the 
test,  he  was  indeed  one  “who  wore  without  reproach  the  grand 
old  name  of  Gentleman.” 

William  McKinley  never  consciously  wronged  a fellow-being. 
It  was  his  rule  not  only  to  refrain  from  inflicting  pain,  but  to  scat- 
ter joy  wherever  he  could.  Resentments  he  had  none.  He  be- 
lieved life  was  too  short  to  give  any  of  his  time  to  cherishing 
animosit}r.  Sensitive  to  criticism,  no  one  ever  heard  him  utter 
an  unkind  word  of  another.  He  met  calumny  with  silence  and 
unjust  criticism  with  charity.  His  was  the  gospel  of  cheerfulness. 

With  so  much  to  make  life  dear,  this  strong  man  did  not  falter 
when  the  summons  came.  Looking  forward  to  retirement  in  the 
home  he  loved,  sure  of  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  and  the 
respect  of  the  world,  holding  the  hand  of  his  loved  companion 
whose  welfare  had  ever  been  the  first  purpose  of  his  life,  and 
whose  returning  strength  had  made  his  last  summer  one  of  the 
brightest,  he  entered  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  with  no 
murmur  at  his  fate,  leaning  on  the  rod  and  staff  which  had  com- 
forted his  fathers,  died  as  he  had  lived,  in  humble  submission  to 
the  will  of  God. 

Mrs.  Ida  McKinley  survived  her  husband  several  years,  pass- 
ing away  at  her  home  at  Canton  on  May  26, 1907,  and  her  remains 
were  laid  beside  those  of  her  husband  in  the  beautiful  mausoleum 
at  Canton. 
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HE  prosperity  and  substantial  welfare  of  a city  are 
in  a large  measure,  due  to  the  enterprise  and  wise 
foresight  of  its  business  men.  It  is  progressive,  wide- 
awake men  of  affairs  that  make  the  real  history  of 
a community,  and  their  influence  in  shaping  and  directing 
its  varied  interests  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  was  to  such 
enterprising  men  as  the  late  Major  William  McKendree  Felton 
that  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  indebted  for  its  substantial 
growth  of  recent  years  to  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  great 
Middle  West  and  for  the  high  position  it  occupies  as  a center  of 
industrial  activity  and  progress.  To  Major  Felton  also  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  served  his  country  most  faithfully  during 
one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  which  history  has  made  record  and  as 
a member  of  the  gallant  army  that  crushed  the  hosts  of  treason 
and  made  impossible  any  further  recurrence  of  rebellion,  his  mem- 
ory is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  honor  of  every  citizen  living  un- 
der the  folds  of  the  American  flag.  He  was  phenomenally  re- 
sourceful, possessed  boundless  and  tireless  energy  during  the 
years  of  his  prime,  and  once  finding  the  field  of  endeavor  which 
challenged  his  mind  forces,  he  displayed  that  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  unconquerable  will  power  which  led  on  to  large  success.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  business  interests  he  was  daring,  never  hesi- 
tating to  move  forward,  though  frequently  confronted  by  obstacles 
that  would  have  discouraged  many  of  a less  determined  nature. 
He  had  a genius  for  large  undertakings,  and  what  others  might 
have  deemed  rashness  was  to  him,  who  wTas  a man  of  keen  discern- 
ment, the  safe  and  sure  way  of  reaching  conclusions  and  achiev- 
ing the  results  which  made  his  name  familiar  in  both  business  and 
civic  circles  and  gained  for  him  the  honorable  reputation  for  which 
he  was  long  distinguished  among  the  leaders  of  industry  and  pub- 
lic and  military  affairs  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  a 
worthy  native  son  and  which  remained  the  arena  of  his  strenuous 
and  useful  activities  the  greater  portion  of  his  life.  His  name  is 
therefore  eminently  entitled  to  a permanent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  great  Buckeye  commonwealth,  along  with  other  illustrious 
citizens  who  have  upheld  the  dignity  of  her  name  in  generations 
that  are  passed  in  various  lines  of  endeavor. 

Major  Felton  was  born  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  September  29, 
1836,  the  scion  of  a sterling  old  family,  being  the  son  of  Erastus 
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and  Fannie  (Birdsley)  Felton,  the  father  having  been  an  early 
Methodist  minister  and  prominent  man  in  the  church  of  that 
day.  He  named  the  subject  after  Bishop  McKendree,  a famous 
Methodist  Bishop,  who  lived  about  a century  ago.  The  major 
received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  in  the  com- 
munity where  his  boyhood  was  spent,  later  attending  school  at 
Lancaster,  this  State,  and  subsequently  taking  a course  in  Dela- 
ware College,  where  he  made  a brilliant  record  for  scholarship 
and  from  which  institution  he  -would  have  graduated  with  highest 
honors  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  leave  the  institution  six 
months  before  the  ending  of  his  last  school  year  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  law,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Governor  M.andill,  where  he  read  law  and  made  rapid 
progress  under  that  able  preceptor  and  was  about  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar  when  the  war  between  the  States  commenced  which 
interrupted  his  plans  for  the  future.  He  tried  to  enlist  on  three 
different  occasions,  but  was  rejected  each  time  on  account  of  poor 
health ; however,  being  determined  to  go  to  the  front  and  do  what 
he  could  to  uphold  the  national  honor,  he  told  the  examining  phy- 
sician that  unless  he  was  permitted  to  enlist  in  Ohio,  he  would 
* go  to  another  State.  So,  at  the  town  of  Lancaster,  he  enlisted 
in  1861  in  Company  D,  Ninetieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  front  as  a private,  being  retained 
as  a clerk  owing  to  his  splendid  educational  attainments,  and  for 
meritorious  conduct  he  was  gradually  promoted  as  follows : From 
private,  Company  D,  Ninetieth  Regiment,  to  commissary  sergeant, 
August  29,  1862;  to  second  lieutenant,  Company  A,  same  regi- 
ment, October  1, 1862 ; to  first  lieutenant,  same  company  and  regi- 
ment, December  21,  1863;  to  adjutant,  same  regiment,  January  30, 
1864;  to  captain,  same  company  and  regiment,  February  15,  1865; 
brevetted  major  United  States  Volunteers,  March  13,  1865.  He 
was  assigned  a brigade  in  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Twenty-first 
Army  Corps.  He  took  part  in  many  important  campaigns  with 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  participated  in  all  its  battles; 
namely,  Nelson’s  Cross  Roads,  Kentucky,  October  18,  1862;  Pil- 
man’s  Forks,  Kentucky,  October  20, 1862;  he  was  then  on  duty  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  until  December  26,  1862,  in  the  First  Bri- 
gade, Second  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land; he  was  in  the  great  battle  of  Stone’s  River,  Tennessee,  De- 
cember 31,  1862,  to  January  3, 1863;  he  remained  on  duty  at  Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee,  until  June  23,  1863;  thence  on  the  Tulla- 
homa  campaign  in  Alabama,  until  June  30,  1863;  then  fought  at 
Ringgold,  Georgia,  September  11,  1863;  Leet’s  Tanyard,  Geor- 
gia, September  12  and  13,  1863;  then  the  great  battle  of  Chicka- 
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maugua,  Georgia,  September  19  and  20,  1863;  he  was  on  duty  at 
Oldtown,  Tennessee,  until  May  3,  1864,  in  the  First  Brigade,  First 
Division,  Fourth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  Calusa  Springs, 
Georgia,  May  5,  1864;  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Georgia,  May  8 to  11, 
1864;  Resaca,  Georgia,  May  13  to  16,  1864;  Adairsville,  Georgia, 
May  17,  1864;  Dallas,  Georgia,  May  25  to  June  4,  1864;  he  was 
detailed  as  aid-de-camp  at  brigade  headquarters,  June  25,  1864; 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Georgia,  June  9 to  30,  1864,  including  the 
assault  on  that  stronghold  on  June  27 ; Marietta,  Georgia,  June  2, 
1864,  and  Nickajack,  Georgia,  June  2 to  5,  1864;  Chattahoochee 
River,  Georgia,  June  5 to  10,  1864;  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Georgia, 
July  19  and  20, 1864;  Atlanta,  Georgia,  July  28  to  August  2,  1864; 
Utoy  Creek,  August  5 and  6,  1864;  Jonesborough,  Georgia,  Au- 
gust 9 to  31,  1864;  he  was  on  duty  at  Atlanta  until  October  3, 
1864;  he  was  detailed  as  acting  adjutant-general  of  the  First  Bri- 
gade, First  Division,  Fourth  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
from  November  15  to  November  29,  1864;  he  was  then  sent  into 
Tennessee  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  30,  1864; 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  December  15  and  16,  1864,  he  having  been 
the  first  man  over  the  Confederate  works,  for  which  he  was  com- 
plimented in  general  orders  by  Generals  Wood  and  Thomas;  he 
was  on  duty  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  until  March  1,  1865,  being 
sent  on  special  duty  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Strawberry  Plains, 
Tennessee,  and  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  thence  returned  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1865.  Thus, 
after  serving  through  the  war  with  gallantry  and  distinction,  he 
was  mustered  out  on  June  13,  1865,  with  his  regiment,  and  was 
discharged  at  Camp  Harkins,  Tennessee.  Although  he  served  in 
many  hotly  contested  engagements  and  was  in  many  tight  places, 
he  went  all  through  the  sanguinary  conflict  unscathed,  not  so 
much  as  a scratch,  his  fellow  comrades  maintaining  that  he  was  of 
too  slender  build  for  a bullet  to  hit  him,  he  having  been  very  tall 
and  slender,  but  he  was  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  never 
shirking  his  duty  no  matter  how  arduous  or  dangerous.  He  was 
a fine  type  of  the  aggressive,  brave,  courteous  Union  officer,  and 
he  won  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  comrades  and 
his  superior  officers.  His  brother,  Josiah  Felton,  who  also  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Federal  army,  was  taken  prisoner  and  died  at  Libby 
Prison. 

After  his  career  in  the  army,  Major  Felton  returned  to 
Columbus,  where  his  brother,  Rev.  Cyrus  E.  Felton,  a minister 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  was  residing.  He  had  intended  taking 
up  the  law  again,  realizing  that  his  living  would  have  to  be  made 
by  mental  work  rather  than  physical;  but  he  was  advised  by  his 
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physicians  to  take  up  some  outdoor  work.  He  was  much  op- 
posed to  this  course,  since  he  had  hoped  to  become  an  active  at- 
torney. However,  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and  with  some  acquaint- 
ances, formed  a company  and  bought  a sawmill,  making  a spec- 
ialty of  handling  walnut  timber.  Later  he  bought  out  a queens- 
ware  store,  but  did  not  follow  this  line  of  endeavor  long,  since 
it  required  his  being  indoors.  Disposing  of  his  store,  he,  with 
two  other  men,  formed  a company  and  manufactured  coffins  and 
caskets.  Not  long  afterwards  he  turned  his  attention  from  this 
to  street  contracting;  but  his  health  continued  to  fail  and  he  was 
advised  to  get  out  into  the  pure  air,  so  he  went  to  Minnesota, 
locating  in  Breckenridge,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  north  of 
St.  Paul,  and  he  lived  in  that  small  frontier  town  about  four  years, 
being  out  on  the  wide,  wild  plains.  He  operated  a general  store 
there,  and  he  became  a leader  in  public  affairs,  becoming  postmas- 
ter of  his  town,  county  coroner,  county  treasurer  of  several  coun- 
ties, as  there  were  not  enough  inhabitants  in  all  the  counties 
in  that  portion  of  the  State  to  make  one  good  county.  The  town 
of  Breckenridge  at  that  time  numbered  only  eighty-seven  people, 
including  babies,  and  while  living  there  he  was  elected  as  a mem- 
ber from  the  forty-first  district  to  the  general  assembly  at  St. 
Paul,  for  one  term,  serving  with  much  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned in  1873  and  1874.  He  then  returned  to  Columbus  and 
followed  street  contracting  for  awhile,  but  he  devoted  much  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  settling  up  the  estates  of  different 
members  of  his  and  his  wife’s  families.  He  handled  much  real 
estate.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  town  of 
Felton,  in  Clay  County,  Minnesota,  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
major,  an  unusual  distinction,  for,  though  towns  are  frequently 
named  after  senators,  the  honor  is  seldom  paid  to  a representative. 

The  only  member  of  the  Felton  family  now  living  is  a sister 
of  the  subject,  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott,  wife  of  a former  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  University. 

On  November  20,  1867,  Major  Felton  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Julia  A.  Jones,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Richard  and 
Nancy  Anne  Jones,  of  Columbus,  one  of  the  highly  esteemed  fami- 
lies of  this  city  during  the  past  half  century  or  more.  Mrs.  Felton 
was  born  in  Columbus,  where  she  grew  to  womanhood,  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  has  always  resided,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  she  and  her  husband  lived  in  Minnesota.  Re- 
turning from  that  State  about  1876,  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  a house  located  near  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  St.  Clair 
avenues,  in  what  is  now  the  Jones  addition.  They  lived  there 
for  about  twelve  years,  when  they  located  with  Mrs.  Felton’s  par- 
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ents  in  a flat  at  the  corner  of  Gay  and  High  streets,  in  the  Jones 
Building.  They  lived  there  about  twelve  years,  moving  into  the 
present  family  home  in  1900.  One  child  was  born  to  the  major 
and  wife,  Rufus  B.  Felton,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  and  one- 
half  years.  Mrs.  Felton  is  a lady  of  refinement  and  many  esti- 
mable characteristics  and  has  a host  of  friends  who  delight  to 
visit  her  in  her  beautiful  cozy  home,  at  No.  131  Fifteenth  Avenue, 
Columbus,  which  Major  Felton  purchased  and  remodeled  in  1904. 
She  owns  much  valuable  real  estate,  including  the  Jones  addi- 
tion and  the  Felton  addition  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
city,  the  principal  street  of  the  addition  being  Felton  Street,  named 
by  Mrs.  Felton  in  honor  of  her  husband.  She  is  a worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Scientist  Church.  The  major  attended  the 
Methodist  church  and  was  a liberal  supporter  of  the  same. 

Richard  Jones,  father  of  Mrs.  Felton,  was  one  of  the  early 
painting  contractors  of  Columbus.  Her  grandfather,  David 
Jones,  came  from  Wales  and  was  a pioneer  of  Columbus.  He  was 
a large  land  owner  and  in  the  early  days  he  freighted  goods  from 
Cincinnati.  He  died  young,  but  he  had  given  such  evidence  of 
superior  business  qualifications  that  it  was  predicted  of  him  that 
he  would  have  become  the  wealthiest  man  in  Ohio,  had  he  lived. 

Major  Felton  served  four  years  in  the  city  council  of  Colum- 
bus, one  year  as  its  president.  He  subsequently  served  a term 
as  president  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Trade  and  was  afterwards 
elected  and  served  as  a member  of  the  seventy-first  general  as- 
sembly of  Ohio.  He  was  a loyal  Republican  and  a leader  in  local 
party  affairs,  his  counsel  being  frequently  sought  by  party  leaders 
and  candidates,  which  was  always  followed  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  J.  M.  Wells  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  was  at  one  time  commander  of  the  local 
organization.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  an 
organization  composed  of  officers  of  the  national  troops  during 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  an  adjutant  on  the  staff  of  Colonel  Kirby 
and  Colonel  Kruft.  He  always  had  a military  bearing  and  at- 
tracted attention  wherever  he  went,  being  a tall,  distinguished 
looking  man,  with  a very  fine  eye,  intelligent  features  and  a pleas- 
ing manner,  a born  leader  of  men,  and  he  was  highly  respected 
and  greatly  admired  by  all  classes.  He  remained  very  active  in 
military  circles,  in  fact  was  active  in  supporting  all  laudable 
movements  having  as  their  object  the  betterment  of  the  city  in 
any  way.  He  was  very  much  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  espe- 
cially his  neighbors,  and  more  especially  the  younger  people  of 
Columbus. 
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For  a number  of  years,  Major  Felton  was  manager  of  the 
James  Ohlen  & Sons  Saw  Manufacturing  Company,  building  up 
that  firm  and  erecting  its  present  new  building.  Previous  to  that 
time,  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  paving  contracting  busi- 
ness, as  before  related,  the  firm  name  being  Felton  & Crowe.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  firm  of  Gregg,  Felton  & Ragan,  who  con- 
ducted a coffin  business.  This  firm  is  now  extinct.  Major  Felton 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  life  some  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  since  1905,  had  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  management 
of  the  estate  of  Richard  Jones,  who  died  in  1899,  of  which  he  was 
executor. 

Although  ill  health  prevented  Major  Felton  from  becoming  an 
active  member  of  the  bar,  at  which  no  doubt  he  would  have  become 
a leader  and  quite  distinguished,  he  was  always  extending  a help- 
ing hand  to  young  lawyers,  and  several  now  prominent  in  law 
circles  of  Ohio,  especially  her  capital  city,  owe  their  prominence 
to  his  assistance  and  encouragement.  He  was  a great  home  man 
and  was  best  contented  when  by  his  own  fireside  and  among  his 
splendid  collection  of  books,  for  he  remained  a profound  student 
all  his  life  and  was  familiar  with  the  world’s  classics,  a broad- 
minded, scholarly,  progressive  man  who  was  an  original  and  fear- 
less thinker  and  who  alwaj^s  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
His  home  life  was  ideal,  ever  genial  and  harmonious,  and  when  he 
was  summoned  to  take  up  his  work  on  a higher  plane  of  action 
on  May  16,  1911,  there  passed  from  earth  a model  husband,  kind 
and  obliging  neighbor,  honorable  and  public-spirited  citizen,  a 
man  among  men,  whose  loss  will  long  be  deeply  deplored  in  the 
circles  in  which  he  moved  and  by  the  community  in  general.  He 
was  popular  with  all  classes,  and  his  many  young  friends,  among 
the  college  students  especially,  sent  beautiful  floral  tributes  at  his 
funeral,  which  was  very  largely  attended  and  when  he  was  left 
in  Green  Lawn  Cemetery  to  “ sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,”  all  felt 
that  a friend  of  the  race  had  gone  whose  place  in  Columbus  could 
not  be  filled,  and  whose  influence  will  continue  to  pervade  the 
lives  of  thousands  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  making  them 
better  and  happier  for  having  known  him.  Thus,  with  Shake- 
speare, we  can  say,  “The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them.” 
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N the  history  of  pioneer  business  development  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  name  of  the  late  Richard  Jones  figures 
prominently,  for  he  came  here  in  the  days  of  early  de- 
velopment and  took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent 
industrial  history  of  the  same,  being  a most  interested,  but 
not  by  any  means  and  idle  spectator  to  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  capital  of  the  Buckeye  State.  For  many  decades  he  was 
known  as  a progressive  man  of  affairs,  standing  as  a high  type 
of  that  class  of  citizens  who  were  the  real  promoters  and  up- 
builders  of  the  city’s  greatness,  his  influence  having  ever  been 
potent  in  furthering  all  laudable  measures  for  the  material,  civic, 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  same;  for  he  believed  that  not  so  much 
upon  the  form  of  government,  nor  even  upon  the  men  who  fill 
the  offices  of  public  trust,  the  growth  of  a city  depended,  but  rather 
upon  those  that  are  in  control  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
interests,  who  stand  for  law  and  order  and  alwa}^s  uphold  the  legal 
and  political  statutes.  Mr.  Jones  was  always  recognized  as  a 
dependable  man,  one  in  whom  public  confidences  could  be  placed 
with  absolute  assurance  that  any  obligation  would  be  fully  met. 
He  was  a man  of  exemplary  character,  broad-minded  and  opti- 
mistic, and  he  scattered  sunshine  all  along  his  life  path,  benefiting 
and  encouraging  hundreds  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Richard  Jones  was  born  December  4,  1810,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, northern  Wales,  and  was  a son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Jones,  being  descended  maternally  from  the  Brees  family.  His 
ancestors  on  his  father’s  side  were  farmers.  His  progenitors  on 
his  mother’s  side  were  land  proprietors  and  also  carried  on  ex- 
tensive dye  works. 

It  can  be  said  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  that  he  was  a 
self-made  man  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a comfortable  fortune 
which  was  subsequently  his,  as  the  result  of  long  years  of  close 
application,  indomitable  energy  and  straightforward  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men.  His  first  employment  was  in  his  uncle’s  fulling 
mills,  in  North  Wales.  As  he  grew  older  the  desire  of  a change 
of  opportunity  and  environment  grew  on  him,  though  he  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  his  uncle  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years.  Then,  having  heard  of  the  wonderful  advantages 
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of  the  free  Republic  of  the  West,  he  decided  to  cast  his  lot  in 
America,  and  accordingly  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a slow  sailing 
vessel,  the  voyage  requiring  many  weeks,  selecting  the  State  of 
Ohio  as  his  destination.  After  reaching  this  State,  Mr.  Jones 
decided  to  attend  school  and  for  six  weeks  he  was  a daily  attend- 
ant at  a little  log  schoolhouse  at  Radnor,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a painter,  in  which  capacit.y  he  remained  until  he  had 
mastered  the  trade.  He  then  engaged  in  business  for  himself  and 
was  successful  in  the  undertaking  from  the  first,  soon  enjoying 
a.  constantly  growing  business. 

It  was  in  the  year  1832,  that  Mr.  Jones  arrived  in  Columbus, 
after  a long  land  and  canal  trip  from  New  York,  and  with  a capital 
of  about  fifteen  dollars.  His  destination  was  Cincinnati,  but 
while  walking  the  streets  of  Columbus  he  met  a man  whom  he  had 
known  in  Wales  and  who  advised  him  to  locate  here.  This  and 
the  fact  that  cholera  was  then  raging  in  Cincinnati,  decided  the 
young  man  to  do  so.  Mr.  J ones,  always  shrewd  and  active,  made 
a success  in  his  business  of  painting  and  after  a time  began  to 
invest  his  savings  in  land  in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  the  real 
foundation  of  his  material  prosperity  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  continued  his  investments  in  Columbus  real  estate  and  held 
them  until,  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  their  value  greatly  in- 
creased. In  October,  1837,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was 
married  to  Nancy  Matilda  Jones,  daughter  of  David  Jones,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  the  State  and  who  first  came  to  Columbus 
in  1810.  Mr.  Jones’  first  wife  died  in  1845,  and  several  years 
later  he  married  Mary  Jones,  of  Utica,  New  York.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  four  children,  namety:  Mrs.  Mary  Hirst,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Ohlen,  David  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Eelton.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  one  child,  Emma  Jones. 

Richard  Jones  was  fifty-one  years  old  when  the  Civil  War 
began,  and,  although  he  would  have  liked  to  have  done  what  he 
could  for  his  adopted  country,  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  on 
the  field  of  conflict  on  account  of  his  age.  Originally,  he  was  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  when  the  Republican  party  was  formed  some 
six  years  prior  to  the  war,  he  allied  himself  with  that  party  and 
continued  to  vote  its  ticket,  taking  a deep  interest  in  its  welfare, 
and  during  campaigns  he  was  active  and  influential,  being  a liberal 
contributor  to  its  candidates.  He  served  very  ably  and  acceptably 
several  times  as  a member  of  the  city  council,  during  which  period 
he  did  much  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  municipality,  and  was 
known  as  a careful  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  and  at 
the  same  time  had  the  welfare  of  the  city  at  heart,  favoring  all 
movements  for  its  commercial,  civic,  and  moral  advancement.  Al- 
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though  always  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  Mr. 
Jones  was  in  no  sense  a politician  or  a public  leader,  as  his 
large  business  interests  took  too  much  of  his  time,  even  had  he  so 
desired.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Columbus,  and  had  been  connected  with 
that  organization  for  more  than  fifty  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  exercised  good  business  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  private 
affairs  and  had  large  interests  in  stocks,  buildings,  and  lands. 
Several  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Jones  retired  from  active 
pursuits  of  a business  life,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  quiet  retire- 
ment in  his  pleasant  home  in  Columbus,  where  his  death  occurred 
on  Friday,  July  14, 1899,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine  years, 
after  a long,  useful,  and  honorable  career.  He  was  a man  who 
never  lacked  appreciation  of  the  world’s  beauty,  nor  failed  to 
express  it.  He  always  looked  for  the  best  in  others  and  gave  the 
best  he  had,  so  that  his  life  was  an  inspiration,  while  his  memory 
remains  as  a benediction  to  those  who  knew  him. 
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Colonel  William  A Caplor 

TTMAN  life  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  They  flash  a 
few  brief  moments  in  the  sunlight,  marvels  of  power 
and  beauty,  and  then  are  dashed  on  the  remorseless 
shores  of  death,  and  disappear  forever.  As  the  mighty 
deep  has  rolled  for  ages  past  and  chanted  its  sublime  requiem 
and  will  continue  to  roll  during  the  coming  ages  until  time 
shall  be  no  more,  so  will  the  waves  of  human  life  follow  each 
other  in  countless  succession  until  they  mingle  at  last  with  the 
billows  of  eternity’s  boundless  sea.  The  passing  of  any  human 
life,  however  humble  and  unknown,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  a pang 
of  anguish  to  some  heart,  but  when  the  fell  destroyer  knocks  audi- 
bly at  the  door  of  the  useful  and  great,  and  removes  from  earthly 
scenes  the  man  of  honor  and  influence  and  the  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  it  not  only  means  bereavement  to  kindred  and  friends,  but 
a public  calamity  as  well.  In  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term,  the  late  Colonel  William  A.  Taylor,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
distinctively  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  day  and  generation, 
and  as  such  his  name  is  entitled  to  a conspicuous  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  his  city  and  State.  As  editor,  political  writer,  author,  poet, 
historian,  orator,  and  soldier,  he  was  widely  and  favorably  known. 
No  man  was  more  conversant  of  political  history  of  the  Buckeye 
State  than  he.  His  writings  on  that  subject  are  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Ohio.  He  was  a 
journalist  of  the  old  school  and  wrote  in  a vigorous  and  trenchant 
style.  As  a Democratic  editor  he  wielded  great  power  in  the 
rank  and  file  and  councils  of  his  party  for  more  than  a generation. 
He  was  not  only  a national,  but  an  international  character,  being 
honored  in  Europe  as  a great  man  of  letters. 

William  A.  Taylor  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  April 
25,  1837,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  a prominent  old  family  of 
twelve  children,  and  he  was  of  Revolutionary  stock.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Mary  (Owens)  Taylor,  natives  respectively 
of  Loudoun  County  and  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  They  came 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1817,  and  located  on  a farm  in  Perry 
County,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the  father 
dying  at  the  age  of  eight}^  years  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years.  Thomas  Taylor  and  Joshua  Owens,  the  grand- 
fathers of  Colonel  Taylor,  were  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Vir- 
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ginia  line  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  both  being  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown.  The  paternal  ancestry  is  traced  back 
to  John  Taylor,  a dissenting  preacher  of  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
land, in  1616,  while  the  maternal  branch  is  traced  to  the  Owens 
of  Wales,  1642.  An  aunt  of  Mary  (Owens)  Taylor  was  a sister 
of  General  Simon  Kenton.  The  seven  sons  and  five  daughters 
of  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  all  reached  years  of  maturity,  William  A., 
of  this  review,  being  the  eleventh  in  order  of  birth  and  the  last 
survivor.  This  family  has  had  a most  unusual  and  highly  honor- 
able military  record.  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  four  brothers 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  while  five  of  his  sons,  including  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War,  two 
being  killed  in  action  and  a third  dying  from  injuries  received. 
The  husband  of  one  of  his  daughters  (Catherine  Babbitt,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana),  five  sons  of  the  older  daughters,  and  three 
husbands  of  granddaughters  were  likewise  soldiers,  two  being 
killed  in  action  and  three  severely  wounded.  In  all,  there  were 
fourteen  representatives  of  the  family  in  war,  with  as  many  more 
from  the  families  of  the  brothers  of  Thomas  Taylor,  Jr. 

Between  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  his  mother  there 
existed  an  unusual  bond  of  sympathy,  his  devotion  to  her  during 
her  life  being  a marked  characteristic,  and  after  her  death  he 
sacredly  cherished  her  memory.  In  this  connection  we  quote  the 
following  lines  which  appeared  in  the  Zanesville  Courier  shortly 
after  the  colonel  passed  away:  “The  death  of  Colonel  W.  A. 

Taylor  at  Columbus,  yesterday,  recalls  a pretty  story  of  a moth- 
er’s love  and  a son’s  devotion.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Colonel  Taylor  as  a lad  was  leaving  his  home  in  Perry  County 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  his  mother  called  him  to  her 
side.  Bidding  the  son  an  affectionate  goodbye,  she  pinned  a little 
red  flower  on  his  coat  and  said,  ‘William,  whenever  you  look  at 
this  flower,  think  of  your  mother.’  The  son  went  away,  but  he 
did  not  forget,  and  each  day  a message  of  love  from  mother  was 
borne  to  him  in  the  fragrance  of  the  little  red  flower  he  wore. 
In  time  that  patient,  loving  mother  joined  the  saints  on  the  other 
shore,  but  to  the  day  of  his  death  she  was  in  spirit  ever  with  her 
son  in  the  flower  he  wore  for  her.  It  was  from  Colonel  Taylor 
that  the  late  President  McKinley  got  the  idea  of  wearing  a carna- 
tion in  honor  and  in  remembrance  of  his  mother.” 

William  A.  Taylor  received  a good  common  school  education, 
which  was  later  supplemented  by  profound  learning,  he  having 
remained  a student  and  close  observer  all  his  life,  being  convers- 
ant with  the  world’s  best  literature,  and  much  of  his  time  in  later 
life  was  spent  in  his  fine  library.  He  began  life  as  a farmer  boy, 
but  studied  law  during  his  spare  time  and  when  only  twenty-one 
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years  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  be  soon  gave  up  this 
calling,  although  giving  much  promise  in  the  same,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  newspaper  work,  in  which  profession  he  attained 
such  high  success.  His  first  newspaper  work  was  as  editor  of  a 
weekly  at  New  Lexington.  He  was  next  at  Zanesville,  and  later 
he  became  an  editorial  writer  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  under 
Washington  McLean,  when  John  R.  McLean,  the  present  owner, 
was  a reporter  on  that  paper.  Afterwards  Colonel  Taylor  did 
editorial  work  on  the  New  York  Sun,  New  York  World,  Pitts- 
burgh Post  and  Pittsburgh  Telegraph.  He  gave  eminent  satis- 
faction on  all  these  great  metropolitan  dailies  and  learned  much  of 
that  class  of  journalism.  In  1880,  Colonel  Taylor  returned  to 
Ohio  to  become  editor  of  the  Columbus  Democrat.  He  wTas  sub- 
sequently editor  of  the  Columbus  Press-Post  before  taking  charge 
of  the  office  of  commissioner  of  soldiers’  claims,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Judson  Harmon  in  1910,  the  duties  of 
which  responsible  post  he  discharged  in  a manner  that  reflected 
much  credit  upon  himself  and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  until  his  death.  No  incumbent  of  this  office  was  more 
popular  or  handled  its  affairs  with  more  fidelity. 

The  colonel  was  long  prominent  in  public  affairs.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  served  one  term  as  clerk  of  the  State  senate.  He 
was  his  party’s  candidate  for  secretary  of  State  in  1902,  and  made 
a brilliant  campaign,  being  defeated  by  only  one  thousand  votes. 
In  1906,  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  and  he 
was  a candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1903. 

Colonel  Taylor  had  a brilliant  record  as  a soldier,  having 
served  as  a member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry  in  1864,  participating  in  many  of  the  hard- 
fought  engagements  of  that  famous  regiment,  in  all  of  which  he 
proved  a most  gallant  and  faithful  defender  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  for  meritorious  conduct  and  rare  military  ability, 
was  promoted  from  time  to  time.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Ohio  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  served  six  terms 
as  vice  president,  was  for  twelve  3-ears  a member  of  the  board  of 
managers  and  had  been  secretam^  since  1903.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Old  Northwest  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society 
and  an  honoraiy  member  of  the  Historical  Societ>r  of  England. 
His  old  military  associations  were  kept  alive  through  his  member- 
ship in  McCoy  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  Columbus. 
Several  months  before  his  death  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Authors’  Club  of  London,  England,  which  is  restricted  to  men  of 
letters  who  have  achieved  high  literary  distinction,  the  great  writ- 
ers of  the  day  belonging  to  the  organization.  Only  one  other 
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Ohioan  had  the  honor  of  being  a member  of  this  club  at  the  time 
of  the  subject’s  death.  The  colonel,  however,  was  not  especially 
active  in  club  and  fraternal  life,  preferring  to  devote  his  time  to 
his  regular  daily  work  and  his  home.  He  was  for  a number  of 
3rears  an  active  worker  in  the  Christian  Science  Church,  and  his 
daily  life  was  most  exemplary,  helpful,  and  pleasant. 

It  was  as  an  author  that  Colonel  Taylor  was  best  known. 
His  style  was  so  clear,  easy,  entertaining,  and  forceful  that  the 
scholars  of  both  America  and  England  delighted  to  do  him  honor. 
He  wrote  both  prose  and  verse,  wTas  a man  of  great  versatility  and 
high  esthetic  attainments.  Besides  frequent  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers,  he  was  the  author  of  “The  Peril  of  the  Repub- 
lic,” “Ohio  One  Hundred  Year  Book,”  “Ohio  in  Congress,  1802- 
1903,”  “Centennial  History  of  Columbus,”  “Intermere,”  and 
other  works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a historical  review  of  Ohio.  He  also  wrote  “Evolution  of 
the  Statesman,”  which  was  used  with  effect  in  the  recent  Pattison 
State  campaign. 

Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  was  married  in  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
in  1870,  to  Janet  Allen  Tarrier,  granddaughter  of  John  and  Jane 
(Allen)  Tarrier.  The  former  was  born  near  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  married  Jane  Allen,  of  Allentown,  that  State,  which 
city  was  founded  by  and  named  after  the  Allen  family.  Mr.  Tar- 
rier was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  his  marriage  occurred  soon  afterwards. 
He  helped  survey  the  city  of  Zanesville  and  lay  it  out.  He  became 
the  owner  of  different  additions  in  that  place,  which  he  sold,  ac- 
cumulating an  ample  fortune  in  that  manner.  The  house  he 
built  in  Zanesville  is  still  standing.  There  four  generations  of 
the  family  have  lived  and  it  is  still  owned  by  his  descendants. 
He  and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  that  city, 
but  his  death  occurred  while  on  a return  trip  from  California, 
March  6,  1851,  when  about  fifty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  band  of  “forty-niners”  and  was  returning 
home  from  the  gold  fields  of  the  Pacific  Coast  when  death  overtook 
him  at  New  Orleans,  he  having  returned  by  wa}r  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  He  was  one  of  the  early  Masons  of  Ohio,  and  was 
buried  with  Masonic  honors  at  his  home  in  Zanesville,  his  body 
having  been  brought  back  from  the  South.  John  Tarrier  was 
a Presbyterian  in  his  religious  faith,  as  was  also  his  widow,  who 
survived  many  years.  Politically,  he  was  a Democrat.  Among 
their  children  was  George  W.  Tarrier,  father  of  Mrs.  William  A. 
Taylor.  He  was  born  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  1820,  and  there 
spent  his  life,  dying  at  his  old  home  and  the  home  of  his  father 
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in  that  city  in  1906.  He  was  a contractor  by  occupation.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  xDilgrims  to  California  in  1849,  and  he  remained 
in  the  Golden  State  about  three  .years.  With  that  exception,  his 
entire  life  was  spent  in  Zanesville.  He  was  a Democrat  and  a 
Presbyterian,  was  well  known  among  the  old  settlers  of  that  city, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  pioneers’  native  sons.  He  was 
married  in  that  city  to  Rhoda  Jimison.  She  was  born  near 
that  city  and  spent  all  her  life  in  that  vicinity,  dying  there  in 
1909,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  She  was  a faithful  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  She  came  of  Maryland  parentage,  of 
Revolutionary  stock,  and  through  her  father  also  Mrs.  Taylor 
is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

To  Colonel  Taylor  and  wife  one  son  was  born,  Clarence  Au- 
brey Taylor,  whose  birth  occurred  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  28,  1875.  He  was  a young  man  of  brilliant 
intellect  and  gave  exceptional  promise  of  a successful  future.  He 
was  in  his  last  year  at  college,  the  Ohio  Northern  University,  at 
Ada,  Ohio,  when  his  death  occurred  on  November  26,  1898.  He 
was  preparing  for  a career  as  newspaper  editor  and  was  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  a Zanesville  paper.  He  was  a worthy  member 
of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  Janet  Taylor  is  a member  of  the  Second  Christian 
Science  Church  of  Columbus,  and  her  daily  life  would  indicate  the 
love  and  truth  which  she  seeks  to  reflect. 

Colonel  William  A.  Taylor  was  summoned  to  a higher  plane 
of  endeavor,  suddenly  and  with  little  warning,  on  October  13, 1911, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  after  a useful,  honorable,  and 
successful  career,  fraught  with  incalculable  good  to  humanity. 


Jpettrp  ®reat  Cfjittenfeert 

HE  late  Henry  Treat  Chittenden  not  only  gained  recog- 
nition and  lasting  prestige  as  a prominent  and  success- 
ful member  of  the  Ohio  bar,  but  also  kept  in  touch  with 
all  that  related  to  the  material  progress  and  general 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  of  which  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  native  sons.  For  over  a half 
century  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and  public-spir- 
ited citizens  who  did  as  much  as  any  of  his  compeers  for  the 
growth  and  general  development  of  the  locality  where  his  entire 
life  was  spent,  having  contributed  both  by  influence  and  tangible 
aid  to  all  legitimate  and  laudable  projects  which  tended  to  con- 
serve the  best  interests  of  the  central  section  of  Ohio.  He  was  a 
fine  type  of  the  strong,  useful,  and  progressive  self-made  Ameri- 
can, and  for  a long  period  he  wielded  a most  potent  influence  in 
financial  and  business  affairs,  becoming  through  his  individual 
efforts  one  of  the  strong  men  financially  of  the  capital  city.  In 
legal  circles  his  reputation  was  second  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries, indeed  there  were  few  lawyers  in  Franklin  or  adjoining 
counties  whose  success  was  so  continuous  or  uninterrupted  or 
who  achieved  as  high  distinction  in  their  profession.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  an  active  and  brilliant  mind,  which  was  cultivated 
and  strengthened  by  much  study  and  discipline,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  his  chosen  calling  and  stood  admittedly  among  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  in  the  field  to  which  the  major  part  of  his  prac- 
tice was  confined,  besides  wielding  a commanding  influence  among 
the  leaders  of  his  profession  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor  as  well. 

Mr.  Chittenden  was  born  in  the  three-story  brick  residence 
just  west  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  there  he  grew  to  manhood  and  lived 
for  more  than  half  a century,  removing  only  a few  years  prior  to 
his  death,  wdien  ill  health  overcame  him.  Before  his  birth  the 
dwelling  had  been  the  home  of  Asher  Chittenden,  his  father,  for 
many  years,  the  latter  having  been  one  of  the  best  known  pioneer 
business  men  of  Columbus  and  well  known  here  in  the  early  years 
of  the  city’s  development.  Of  his  f amity  onty  three  children,  a 
son  and  two  daughters,  now  survive,  Richard  Chittenden,  an  Epis- 
copal minister  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  George  Woodward,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lovall,  of  Washington. 
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After  graduating  from  the  Columbus  schools,  Henry  T.  Chit- 
tenden went  to  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where 
he  made  a brilliant  record  and  from  which  historic  institution  he 
was  graduated.  He  took  a course  in  law  and,  returning  to  Colum- 
bus, began  a law  practice  in  a building  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
High  and  Broad  streets,  and  he  was  successful  from  the  first,  soon 
taking  a high  rank  at  the  local  bar  and  building  up  a large  and 
lucrative  clientele.  He  became  interested  also  in  real  estate 
when  property  was  comparatively  cheap,  and  in  due  course  of 
time,  developed  an  extensive  real  estate  business.  Later  he 
partly  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  and  devoted  his  attention  for 
the  most  part  to  real  estate,  in  which  he  gradually  developed  a 
fortune,  through  his  energy,  sound  judgment  and  straightforward 
dealing  with  his  fellow  men.  At  one  time  he  owned  many  of  the 
important  business  blocks  in  High  Street.  The  Henrietta  Thea- 
ter, which  was  burned  several  years  ago,  was  owned  by  him  and 
named  for  a relative.  At  one  time  he  owned  the  Chittenden  Hotel 
and  the  entire  block  of  property  west  of  it,  extending  to  Front 
Street,  in  which  he  retained  an  interest  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  up  to  three  years  prior  to  that  event  he  continued  very  active 
in  real  estate  matters,  becoming  universally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  best  known  men  in  that  line  of  business  in  the 
State,  and  regarded  as  an  expert  judge  of  values  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  especially  city,  both  business  and  residence.  About 
twenty  years  before  his  death  he  controlled  the  Columbus  Rail- 
way Company,  in  the  period  of  horse  cars,  and  its  success  was  due 
to  his  able  management  and  sound  judgment.  Several  years 
ago  he  was  largely  interested  in  banking  and  owned  stock  in 
several  banks  and  business  concerns,  being  a potent  factor  in  the 
success  of  all  of  them.  He  was  the  owner  of  much  valuable  real 
estate  all  over  the  city,  long  controlled  the  wholesale  row  in  West 
Chestnut  Street,  was  largely  interested  in  the  High  Street  Theater 
and  Olentangy  Park,  among  many  other  holdings. 

Mr.  Chittenden  married  Catherine  Mithoff,  daughter  of  the 
late  E.  T.  Mithoff,  and  her  death  occurred  about  twenty-two  years 
before  she  was  joined  in  the  silent  land  by  her  husband,  she  hav- 
ing passed  away  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
now  Mrs.  Helen  Ziegler,  wife  of  E.  P.  Ziegler,  well  known  citizen 
of  Columbus.  The  other  children  were  Campbell  M.  Chittenden, 
also  a well-known  young  business  man  living  in  Columbus,  and 
Henry  T.  Chittenden,  Jr.,  who  resides  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
is  well  established. 

During  the  last  year  and  a half  of  his  life,  the  health  of  Mr. 
Chittenden  was  feeble  and  he  spent  his  declining  days  at  the  home 
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of  his  son,  Campbell  M.  Chittenden,  and  there  he  was  summoned 
to  his  eternal  rest  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  being  at  that 
time  a widely-known  capitalist  and  representative  citizen.  He 
had  a host  of  admiring  friends  and  was  a genial,  obliging,  compan- 
ionable gentleman,  courteous  and  broad  minded,  the  advocate  of 
progressive  ideals  and  wholesome  living  in  private  and  public  life 
as  well.  He  was  charitably  inclined  and  helped  all  good  move- 
ments and  by  material  means  and  advice  aided  many  young  men  in 
the  struggle  for  a foothold  in  the  world’s  affairs,  but  he  was  al- 
ways unassuming  and  unostentatious,  and  wThile  he  was  a leader 
in  public  affairs,  never  sought  the  limelight  in  the  way  of  public 
honors,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  way. 


(general  Joljn  #rant  jWitcfjell 

URING  a career  of  signal  activity  and  usefulness  the 
late  General  J ohn  Grant  Mitchell  did  much  to  further 
the  industrial,  civic,  and  economic  progress  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  of  which  he  was  one  of  her  most  illus- 
trious and  honored  sons,  and  his  influence  in  promoting  the 
varied  affairs  of  her  beautiful  capital  city  was  both  potent 
and  far-reaching.  He  stood  as  a type  of  the  steadfast,  honorable, 
and  upright  business  man  and  loyal  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
and  his  fine  intellectual  powers  increased  materially  his  useful- 
ness and  prestige  as  one  of  the  noble  workers  of  the  world.  He 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  during 
the  greatest  civil  war  ever  recorded  on  history’s  pages,  deserving 
to  rank  among  the  leaders  who  brought  the  nation  safely  through 
that  momentous  crisis,  thus  leaving  to  succeeding  generations  a 
glorious  heritage.  The  entire  course  of  his  life  was  dominated 
by  the  same  high  sense  of  duty  that  prompted  him  to  tender  his 
services  in  support  of  the  righteous  cause  of  a nation  whose  integ- 
rity was  thus  threatened  by  armed  rebellion.  He  was  long  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and 
maintained  an  inviolable  hold  upon  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  A man  of  firm  convictions,  broad-minded,  keen, 
and  distinct  individuality,  he  made  his  life  count  for  good  in  all 
its  relations,  and  in  this  biographical  and  memorial  history  touch- 
ing those,  who  have  contributed  conspicuously  to  the  upbuilding 
of  Ohio  in  manifold  ways,  it  is  most  consonant  that  a tribute  of 
some  length  be  paid  General  Mitchell. 

The  birth  of  General  Mitchell  occurred  in  Piqua,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 6,  1838.  He  was  the  son  of  Moses  Grant  Mitchell,  a pion- 
eer of  Piqua,  who  married  Elizabeth  McCullouch,  whose  death 
occurred  there.  Moses  G.  Mitchell  was  for  many  years  a justice 
of  the  peace  and  was  known  as  Judge  Mitchell.  He  spent  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life  in  Columbus. 

John  G.  Mitchell,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  his  native  town  where  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Later  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  this  State,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1859.  He 
afterward  studied  law  in  Columbus  at  the  offices  of  Swan  & An- 
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drews,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  about  the  time  the  war  be- 
tween the  States  began. 

On  June  27,  1861,  John  G.  Mitchell  enlisted  as  a private  in 
the  First  Battalion  of  Ohio  Reserves,  then  on  duty  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State.  On  July  29,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Dennison  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Infantry.  He  joined  his  regiment  in  West  Virginia  and  partici- 
pated with  it  in  the  campaign  under  Rosecrans.  In  the  fall  of 
1861,  the  Third  Ohio  was  transferred  to  Kentucky,  and  was  as- 
signed to  General  0.  M.  Mitchell’s  command.  On  December  21, 
Adjutant  Mitchell  was  commissioned  captain,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  served  during  General  Mitchell’s  campaign  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama.  He  participated  in  the  action  of  Bridgeport  and  in 
other  engagements  which  occurred  during  that  period. 

Captain  Mitchell  was  ordered  to  Ohio  on  recruiting  service  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  of  1862,  and  while  on  that  duty  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thir- 
teenth Ohio.  He  accompanied  the  regiment  to  Kentucky,  which, 
after  guarding  railroads  for  a short  time,  was  ordered  to  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  for  several  months  was  stationed 
at  Franklin,  Tennessee.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mitchell  was  promoted 
to  the  colonelc}^  of  his  regiment  April  29,  1863.  In  June  the  regi- 
ment was  attached  to  the  Reserve  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  it  participated  in  all  the  hardships  and  marches  incident  to 
the  Tullahoma  campaign  and  the  pursuit  of  Bragg.  After  the 
occupation  of  Chattanooga  the  Third  Division  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  was  brought  up  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  main  army 
in  order  to  give  assistance  in  case  the  result  of  the  impending  bat- 
tle should  render  support  necessary.  Upon  the  solicitation  of 
General  Steedman,  commanding  the  division,  Colonel  Mitchell 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Brigade.  During 
the  first  claj^  and  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  Steedman ’s  division  was  stationed  at  Rossville 
Gap,  and  at  McAfie’s  church,  on  the  Ringgold  Road,  protecting  the 
left  flank  of  the  army.  On  about  noon  of  the  second  day  the 
division  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  of  the  artillery,  and 
advanced  on  the  field  of  battle  just  in  time  to  check  the  victorious 
course  of  the  Confederates.  Mitchell’s  and  Whittaker’s  brigades 
at  once  went  into  action,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  who  were 
pressing  General  Thomas’  right.  This  division  enabled  the  army 
to  make  sure  its  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  saved  it  from  destruction. 
In  the  official  reports  Colonel  Mitchell  was  especially  mentioned 
and  was  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 
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In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Colonel 
Mitchell’s  brigade  fell  to  General  John  Beatty,  and  was  known 
as  the  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Fourteenth  Corps.  At 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  the  division  supported  General 
Sherman’s  column,  and  upon  the  retreat  of  Bragg,  led  in  the  pur- 
suit, having  a warm  fight  with  the  Confederate  rear  guard  near 
Chickamauga  Station.  The  division  moved  to  the  relief  of  Gen- 
eral Burnside  at  Knoxville,  and  upon  returning  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Rossville.  Previous  to  the  Atlanta  campaign,  General 
Beatty  resigned,  and  Colonel  Mitchell  again  assumed  command  of 
the  brigade.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  the  brigade  was  assigned 
to  many  difficult  and  responsible  duties.  It  led  the  advance  at 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  suffered  severely  at  Resaca,  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  in  the  battles  of  Dallas  and  New 
Hope  Church,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Mitchell’s  brigade,  in  con- 
nection with  Colonel  Daniel  McCook’s,  led  an  assault  and  suffered 
terribly  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  enemy’s  center.  One  single 
regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Ohio,  lost  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  within  twenty  minutes.  In  the  battle  of 
Peach  Tree  Creek  the  Second  Division  was  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  army  and  Mitchell’s  brigade  had  a severe  fight  in  forcing 
a crossing  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  In  the  subsequent  move- 
ments about  Atlanta  the  Second  Division  generally  operated  on 
the  right,  and  participated  in  the  sanguinary  struggles  which 
marked  the  closing  of  the  campaign.  At  Jonesboro  the  Second 
Division  captured  several  pieces  of  artillery,  a large  number  of 
small  arms,  and  several  hundred  prisoners,  including  one  general 
officer.  In  the  official  report  of  the  campaign,  the  commander  of 
the  Second  Brigade  was  again  complimented,  and  recommended 
for  promotion. 

When  General  Sherman  moved  from  Atlanta  on  his  march 
to  the  sea,  Colonel  Mitchell  was  at  the  North,  and  so  was  pre- 
vented from  joining  him.  He  reported  to  General  Thomas  at 
Nashville,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  detachment  of  the 
Fourteenth  Corps,  which  remained  there.  With  his  command 
Colonel  Mitchell  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  Hood.  After  this,  Colonel  Mitchell  hastened  around 
by  New  York,  and  joined  his  corps  at  Sister’s  Ferry,  South  Caro- 
lina. There  he  found  awaiting  him  a brigadier-general’s  com- 
mission, bearing  date  January  12,  1865.  This  was  one  of  the 
appointments  made  by  Secretary  Stanton  during  his  visit  to 
General  Sherman  at  Savannah.  General  Mitchell  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  his  old  brigade,  and  he  held  it  through  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Carolinas.  It  was  engaged  at  Averasboro,  and  Ben- 
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tonville,  and  at  the  latter  place  the  Second  Brigade  was  the  first 
to  break  the  impetuous  advance  of  the  Confederates,  and  though 
compelled  to  refuse  the  left  until  it  was  at  right  angles  to  the 
right,  and  to  fight  at  times  on  both  sides  of  the  works,  it  never 
left  its  ground,  and  at  the  close  of  the  battle  found  it  occupying 
the  same  position  which  it  had  taken  at  the  opening. 

After  the  surrender  of  Johnson,  General  Mitchell  accompan- 
ied his  brigade  to  Washington,  and  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
army  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  returned  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  he  made  his  place  of  residence.  Desiring  to  reenter 
the  profession  of  the  law,  he  studied  a year  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  order  to  properly  equip  himself,  and  he  took  up  the  prac- 
tice in  Columbus,  associating  himself  with  James  Watson,  under 
the  partnership  name  of  Mitchell  & Watson.  This  business  con- 
nection continued  until  1878,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  after  that 
General  Mitchell  devoted  his  time  to  his  interests  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  building  the  Scioto  Valley  Railroad  and  other  extensive 
enterprises.  He  had  been  very  successful  at  the  bar,  in  fact, 
ranked  among  the  leading  legal  lights  of  the  capital  city  for  a 
decade  or  more,  but  he  saw  wider  fields  in  an  industrial  way  to 
give  employment  to  his  talents.  He  was  very  successful  in  what- 
ever he  turned  his  attention  to,  being  a man  of  exceptional  keen 
discernment  and  sound  judgment  and  by  nature  an  organizer  and 
promoter.  He  was  commissioner  in  bankruptcy  in  this  district 
while  the  United  States  bankruptcy  law  was  in  force.  For  a num- 
ber of  terms  he  was  a member  of  the  city  council,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  that  body  during  most  of  his  terms  of  service,  and  as  such 
he  did  much  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  municipality,  and  by 
his  earnest  work  for  the  material  and  civic  good  of  Columbus, 
won  the  hearty  commendation  of  all  classes.  In  May,  1890,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  appointed  him  pension  agent  for  Ohio,  and  he 
served  four  years  in  that  capacity,  giving  his  usual  high-grade 
service  as  a faithful  and  conscientious  public  servant. 

While  connected  with  James  Watson,  they  laid  out  some  addi- 
tions where  the  old  asylum  was  on  Jefferson  Avenue.  He  was 
also  interested  in  other  real  estate,  including  the  laying  out  of 
Bullitt  Park,  now  known  as  Bexley.  Politically,  he  was  an  ar- 
dent Republican  and  influential  in  the  ranks.  Religiously,  he  be- 
longed to  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  and  was  vestryman  there. 
He  belonged  to  various  military  societies,  and  belonged  to  the 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  a college  fraternity.  He  was  a man  who 
took  a great  pleasure  in  his  home,  and  his  domestic  life  was  singu- 
larly happy  and  harmonious. 
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The  death  of  General  John  G.  Mitchell  occurred  at  his  old 
home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  November  7, 1894,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years,  after  an  illness  extending  over  several  months. 

General  Mitchell  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  were  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death:  Mrs.  James  H.  Heyl,  Mrs.  N.  D. 

Monsarrat,  and  his  son,  John  Grant  Mitchell,  Jr.  One  daughter, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Wall,  had  died  a few  months  earlier. 
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NE  of  the  important  institutions  of  Franklin  County, 
Ohio,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  known  of  its  kind  in  the 
State,  is  the  Shepard  Sanitarium,  which  for  the  past 
sixty  years  has  proved  a great  boon  to  suffering  hu- 
manity and  carried  the  name  of  its  founder,  Dr.  William 
Shepard,  all  over  the  country,  placing  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  eminent  medical  men  of  the  United  States,  which  high  posi- 
tion he  has  continued  to  hold  for  more  than  half  a century,  during 
which  time  his  services  have  proved  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
thousands  of  humanity  suffering  from  the  multiform  ills  to  which 
mortals  are  heir.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  famous  insti- 
tution from  a modest  beginning  to  a prominent  place,  has  been 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  extraordinary  medical  skill  and 
business  ability  of  its  founder.  Pious,  just,  humane,  temperate 
and  sincere;  uniform,  kind,  obliging,  yet  firm,  with  proper  dignity 
and  fortitude,  his  example  has  been  as  edifying  to  all  around  him 
as  the  effects  of  that  example  have  been  lasting. 

Dr.  Shepard  was  born  on  the  old  Shepard  farm  near  Canan- 
daigua, New  York,  November  25,  1825,  though  he  is  of  Massa- 
chusetts parentage  and  the  scion  of  sterling  old  New  England 
stock.  He  is  the  son  of  Charles  and  Abigail  (Day)  Shepard,  of 
ancient  Puritan  stock.  William  Shepard,  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  subject,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  also 
served  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  that  preceded  it.  He  was 
also  a member  of  Congress,  and  a member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  It  was  for  him  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
named.  He  was  a native  of  Massachusetts  and  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  extraction.  His  father,  John  Shepard,  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  a very  early  period  of  America’s  history.  Other  early 
members  of  the  family  located  in  Virginia.  William  Shepard 
devoted  his  life  to  farming.  He  became  a close  personal  friend 
of  George  Washington,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  Masonry, 
and  under  whom  he  served  as  colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment 
during  our  war  for  independence.  After  that  war  had  terminated 
he  became  a general  in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  and  was  the 
leading  commander  at  the  time  of  Shay’s  rebellion.  He  received 
a letter  of  congratulation  on  his  gallant  conduct  from  General 
Washington  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  commission  of 
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colonel.  This  letter  became  the  property  of  Dr.  William  Shepard, 
of  this  sketch,  who  finally  presented  it  to  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  His  death  occurred  in  Massachusetts  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  His  son,  Charles  Shepard,  grandfather  of  the 
subject,  was  a farmer  and  spent  his  life  in  Massachusetts;  his  wife, 
a Miss  Taylor,  was  also  a native  of  that  State.  They  lived  at 
Chester  Factories,  the  name  of  which  place  has  since  been  changed. 
After  his  death  she  married  again,  but  spent  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  Massachusetts.  To  Charles  Shepard  and  wife  were  born  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  their  youngest  son  being  Charles  Shep- 
ard, father  of  the  doctor.  He  was  born  on  a farm  at  Chester 
Factories,  Massachusetts,  in  1795.  When  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  wralked  to  Canandaigua,  New  York,  a distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  to  join  his  uncle,  a surveyor  and  peace  commis- 
sioner to  the  Indians  in  Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  the  man 
that  surveyed  the  Genesee  Yalley  about  1816.  After  joining 
his  uncle,  Charles  Shepard  worked  on  the  former’s  farm,  which 
he  later  purchased,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  that  locality,  in  point  of  wealth  and  influence.  He 
married  Abigail  Day  at  Moravia,  New  York,  where  the  Day  family 
has  been  prominent  for  a number  of  generations.  She  was  also 
of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  Charles  Shepard  continued  to  operate 
his  farm  successfully  and  on  an  extensive  scale  until  his  death,  in 
1867,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  j^ears,  his  wife  having  preceded 
him  to  the  grave.  Politically,  he  was  a Whig  and  was  prominent 
in  local  politics.  To  Charles  Shepard  and  wife  were  born  four 
children,  namely:  William,  of  this  sketch;  Charles  Edward,  who 
remained  on  the  old  farm  and  died  there;  Margaret  S.,  who  mar- 
ried Austin  Gunnison,  is  deceased;  Franklin  Day  also  remained 
on  the  homestead  in  New  York  and  died  there. 

Dr.  William  Shepard  grew  to  manhood  on  the  home  farm  and 
there  assisted  with  the  general  work  when  a boy,  and  there  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  robust  manhood  that  was  subsequently 
his  and  resulted,  no  doubt,  in  no  small  measure  in  an  unusually 
long  life  and  a hale  old  age.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  district  schools  and  the  Canandaigua  Academy.  He  worked 
on  his  father’s  farm  until  the  age  of  twenty-four.  About  that 
time,  being  in  temporary  ill  health,  he  went  to  Rochester,  New 
York,  to  take  a “water  cure,”  and  after  remaining  there  a few 
months  he  was  induced  by  old  Dr.  Halstead  to  take  up  the  study 
of  medicine.  It  was  while  in  the  sanitarium  there  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Charlotte  E.  Rose,  a daughter  of  Helen 
Rose,  of  Granville,  Ohio,  she  having  also  been  a “water  cure” 
patient  at  Rochester  at  the  time  the  subject  was  there.  A friend- 
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ship  sprung  up  between  the  young  couple,  and  they  were  married 
in  1852.  She  was  of  excellent  Puritan  stock,  and  her  father  was 
one  of  the  original  company  that  came  from  Granville,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  settled  at  and  founded  Granville,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Shep- 
ard’s death  occurred  in  1887.  She  was  a lady  much  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  This  union  was  without  issue. 

Being  a great  admirer  of  old  Dr.  Halstead,  young  Shepard 
decided  to  take  his  advice  and  enter  the  medical  profession;  how- 
ever, he  did  not  have  much  ambition  at  that  time  to  practice, 
merely  taking  up  the  study  to  develop  himself  mentally  and  give 
him  some  degree  of  culture.  After  spending  three  years  under 
Dr.  Halstead,  during  which  time  he  attended  lectures  in  the  Med- 
ical College  at  Rochester,  he  entered  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  made  a splendid  record  and  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  February,  1853.  He  lo- 
cated at  once  at  what  is  now  Shepard,  Ohio,  then  an  unsettled  part 
of  Mifflin  Township,  Franklin  County,  and  leased  the  land  and 
the  old  hotel  in  which  he  started  a sanitarium,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  “ water  cure.”  This  was  one  of  three  institutions  of  this 
kind  then  in  Ohio,  one  of  the  others  was  located  at  Cleveland,  and 
the  other  at  Cincinnati.  He  at  once  did  away,  in  a measure,  with 
the  shower  bath,  sitz  bath,  etc.,  and  conducted  his  treatments 
along  more  original  lines,  nor  did  he  depend  entirely  on  medicines. 
He  was  fortunately  the  possessor,  by  nature,  of  a very  strong 
personal  magnetism,  and  he  put  his  own  virile,  forceful  person- 
ality into  his  work,  and  the  electricity  from  his  own  strong, 
healthy  body  was  transferred  to  the  patient,  by  massage,  etc. ; but 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  Dr.  Shepard  practiced  entirely  with- 
out the  use  of  medicines.  He  always  was  a man  of  remarkable 
intuition  of  the  physical  condition  of  his  patient.  He  could  al- 
most invariably  decide  upon  entering  the  sick  room  what  course 
was  best  to  pursue,  and  his  first  judgment  rarely  failed  him.  His 
patients  often  said  that  they  could  feel  the  benefit  of  his  magne- 
tism as  soon  as  he  came  near  them,  and  soon  his  fame  spread 
over  Franklin  and  adjoining  counties,  then  throughout  the  State, 
and  penetrated  other  States,  and  thus,  from  a modest  beginning, 
the  Shepard  Sanitarium,  just  east  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  central  Ohio,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  leading  sanitarium  throughout  this  section  of  the  State 
for  over  a half  century.  During  the  many  years  that  it  has  been 
in  existence  thousands  of  patients  have  made  it  their  temporary 
home;  all  have  been  greatly  benefited  and  most  of  them  completely 
restored  to  health  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind.  From  time 
to  time  he  added  new  and  improved  appliances,  having  kept  well 
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abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  pertained  to  his  calling,  and  he 
made  everything  as  pleasant  and  helpful  to  his  patients  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  is  held  in  universal  respect  and  esteem  by  those 
who . have  come  in  contact  with  him,  whether  under  his  treat- 
ment or  in  other  relations  of  life. 

In  1903,  Dr.  Shepard  sold  his  interest  in  the  old  sanitarium 
to  a company  of  which  Dr.  W.  E.  Pastel  was  a member,  and  who 
later  took  over  the  entire  interest  and  operates  it  at  this  writing. 

The  station,  postoffice,  and  the  town  of  Shepard  were  named  in 
honor  of  the  subject.  He  is  now  leading  a quiet  life,  being  now  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  but  still  hale  and  hearty, 
the  possessor  of  his  faculties  to  a remarkable  degree.  He  is  a man 
of  great  self-respect,  but  little  self-esteem,  having  alwa}7s  been  a 
plain,  unassuming,  honest  and  genteel  gentleman.  A man  less 
ethical,  possessing  his  wonderful  personal  magnetism  and  winning 
presence,  could  have  amassed  a fortune,  by  an  unprofessional  or 
quack  practice.  However,  Dr.  Shepard  always  upheld  the  dignity 
of  his  profession.  Among  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  the 
exactness  with  which  his  instructions  were  carried  out.  When 
he  prescribes  a walk  of  one-fourth  mile  it  meant  just  that,  the 
same  of  a foot  bath,  etc.  He  had  a remarkable  insight  into  hu- 
man nature,  could  read  character  at  a glance  and  knew  his  pa- 
tients’ limitations  and  powers  to  a wonderful  degree,  and  when 
they  followed  his  instructions  they  soon  found  themselves  on  the 
high  road  to  health  and  happiness.  After  conducting  the  sani- 
tarium, the  Columbus  Water  Cure  and  Medical  Infirmary,  as  it 
was  then  called  for  a few  years,  he  bought  the  property  and  re- 
modeled the  buildings,  from  time  to  time,  adding  something  new 
and  utilitarian  as  well  as  attractive.  In  his  earlier  years  here, 
the  young  doctor’s  health  again  broke  down.  He  then  spent  one 
day  each  week  in  the  open,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.  Often  after  his 
return  from  a day’s  outing  in  the  woods  he  would  dig  up  a young 
tree  and  replant  it  around  his  village,  not  being  particular  whether 
it  was  on  his  own  land  or  not.  He  was  a great  lover  of  trees  from 
early  life.  He  talks  of  them  almost  as  if  they  were  living  beings. 
When  he  located  and  bought  what  is  now  Shepard,  it  was  per- 
fectly bare,  now  it  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  trees,  and  they  were 
all  planted  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Shepard.  Elms  and  maples  are 
his  favorites.  One’s  soul  cannot  be  far  wrong  that  gets  so  near 
to  the  handiwork  of  God. 

In  1894,  the  McMillen  Sanitarium  was  started  at  the  town  of 
Shepard,  which  Dr.  William  Shepard  financed.  Dr.  Bishop* 
McMillen  looked  after  the  professional  part,  and  in  1900,  Dr.  K. 
A.  Kidd  became  associated  with  Drs.  Shepard  and  McMillen  in 
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the  medical  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  he  became  manager 
of  the  same  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  McMillen  in  November,  1911, 
since  which  time,  however,  Dr.  Shepard  has  taken  a more  active 
part  in  the  institution,  and  he  is  still,  as  of  old,  a standing  and 
reliable  part  of  this  very  successful  institution  and  the  high  repu- 
tation of  the  same  has  been  maintained,  hundreds  finding  here, 
constantly,  relief  from  all  forms  of  insanity,  mental,  nerve,  drug, 
and  liquor  habits. 

Although  always  a busy  man  in  his  profession,  Dr.  Shepard 
has  never  neglected  his  duties  as  a citizen,  and  in  1885  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  serving  in  1886-87  in  a man- 
ner that  reflected  much  credit  upon  himself  and  to  the  eminent 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  was  a candidate  for  Congress 
against  J.  H.  Outhwaite,  and  made  a brilliant  race,  but  was  de- 
feated, as  the  district  was  largely  Democratic  and  Dr.  Shepard 
cut  the  majority  down  from  3,500  to  2,500.  The  doctor  has  served 
as  trustee  of  the  children’s  home. 

Dr.  Shepard  founded  the  Alum  Creek  Ice  Company  and  the 
Gahanna  Flouring  Mills,  both  of  which  proved  to  be  very  paying 
ventures.  He  has  also  been  interested  in  other  enterprises  and 
has  become  one  of  the  financially  strong  men  of  central  Ohio.  He 
has  always  shown  great  liberality  and  large  public  spirit  and  is 
charitably  inclined,  giving  away  much  of  his  earnings  to  laudable 
movements  and  to  those  in  need,  but  he  has  amassed  a fine  compe- 
tence. Religiously,  he  was  reared  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
but  later  identified  himself  with  the  Universalists.  He  built  the 
first  hotel  at  Buckeye  Lake.  Something  of  his  popularity  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  representative  from  Franklin 
County  by  over  thirteen  hundred  majority,  and  he  and  his  col- 
league, H.  C.  Taylor,  were  the  first  Republicans  who  had  thus 
been  honored  in  the  county  for  twenty-five  years.  He  will  have 
the  lasting  thanks  of  all  in  his  section  of  the  county  for  helping 
improve  and  beautify  it,  and  he  is  recognized  by  all  as  a useful 
man  of  business  as  Avell  as  a successful  one.  He  is  a Mason,  as 
was  his  Revolutionary  progenitor  for  whom  lie  was  named,  and 
identified  himself  with  this  order  in  1856.  He  has  passed  through 
all  the  degrees,  including  the  thirty-third,  being  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the  order  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  took  the 
highest  degree  in  Masonry  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1885.  He 
is  a charter  member  of  the  Ohio  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  the 
only  one  now  living.  He  is  a member  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,  and  the  Central  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  He  is 
a forceful,  versatile  and  convincing  writer  and  has  been  a fre- 
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quent  contributor  to  medical  journals,  his  articles  always  being 
well  received. 

Dr.  Shepard  provided  the  community  at  Gahanna,  Ohio,  with 
a good  public  library  and  reading  room,  including  all  the  adjuncts 
for  such  an  institution.  This  he  has  endowed,  so  that  it  can  be  a 
source  of  good  for  coming  generations.  He  bought  Fort  Hill  in 
1890.  This  is  at  his  birth  place,  Canandaigua,  New  York,  and 
he  gave  it  to  that  city  for  a park.  In  these  and  many  other  un- 
pretentious ways,  Dr.  Shepard  has  proven  himself  a wise  and 
generous  steward  of  the  material  blessings  with  which  he  has 
become  the  possessor  through  a long,  strenuous,  honorable,  and 
useful  life,  and  the  gratitude  of  those  benefited  will  be  long  and 
lasting  as  the  good  accomplished. 


3?otm  ©rsfon  ^oljnston 

UMAN  life,”  sa}rs  a distinguished  writer,  “is  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  They  flash  a few  brief  moments  in 
the  sunlight,  marvels  of  power  and  beauty,  and  then 
are  dashed  upon  the  remorseless  shores  of  death 
and  disappear  forever.  As  the  mighty  deep  has  rolled  for 
ages  past  and  chanted  its  sublime  requiem  and  will  continue 
to  roll  during  the  coming  ages  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  so  will 
the  waves  of  human  life  follow  each  other  in  countless  succession 
until  they  mingle  at  last  with  the  billows  of  eternity’s  boundless 
sea.” 

The  passing  of  any  human  life,  however  humble  and  un- 
known, is  sure  to  give  rise  to  a pang  of  anguish  in  some  heart, 
but  when  the  fell  destroyer  knocks  audibly  at  the  door  of  the 
useful  and  great  and  removes  from  earthly  scenes  the  man  of 
honor  and  influence  and  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  it  not  only 
means  bereavement  to  kindred  and  friends,  but  a public  calamity 
as  well.  In  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  John  Orson 
J ohnston,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  distinctively  one  of  the  notable 
men  of  his  day  and  generation,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  annals  of  his  city,  count.y,  and  State.  As  a 
citizen  he  was  public  spirited  and  enterprising  to  an  unwonted 
degree;  as  a friend  and  neighbor  he  combined  the  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  that  won  confidence  and  commanded  respect, 
while  as  a business  man  he  possessed  extraordinary  executive 
and  administrative  ability. 

To  acquire  distinction  or  great  prosperity  in  the  business  pur- 
suits which  give  to  the  country  its  financial  strength  and  credit, 
requires  ability  of  as  high  if  not  higher  order  than  that  which 
leads  to  victory  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  fact  is  apparent  to 
all  who  tread  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  trade.  Ordinarily,  merit 
may  attain  a respectable  position  and  enjoy  a moderate  compe- 
tence, but  to  spring  from  the  common  walks  of  life  to  the  first 
place  of  monetary  credit  and  power  can  only  be  the  fortune  of  a 
rarely  gifted  personage.  Eminent  business  talent  is  composed 
of  a combination  of  high  mental  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  not 
simple  energy  and  industry;  there  must  be  sound  judgment, 
breadth  of  capacity,  rapidity  of  thought,  justice  and  firmness,  the 
foresight  to  perceive  the  course  of  the  drifting  tides  of  business 
and  the  will  and  ability  to  control  them,  and,  withal,  a collection 
of  minor  but  important  qualities  to  regulate  the  details  of  the 
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pursuits  which  engage  attention.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
affords  an  exemplification  of  this  talent  and  in  the  theater  of 
his  operations  he  achieved  a reputation  which  placed  him  among 
the  first  of  Ohio’s  distinguished  business  men. 

John  0.  Johnston  was  born  at  Independence,  Allegany 
County,  New  York,  on  May  17,  1853,  and  was  descended  from  a 
sterling  line  of  ancestry,  members  of  the  family,  in  both  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  lines,  having  distinguished  themselves  as 
patriots  in  the  American  war  for  independence.  Scotch  blood 
flowed  in  his  ancestors’  veins,  which  doubtless  accounts  to  some 
extent  for  the  sterling  integrity  and  rugged  honesty  which  char- 
acterized him.  The  paternal  great-grandfather,  Samuel  John- 
ston, Sr.,  and  the  grandfather,  Samuel  Johnston,  Jr.,  were  na- 
tives of  New  York  State,  and  one  or  both  of  them  were  soldiers 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  afterwards  moved  to  New  Jer- 
sey, and  there  Samuel  Johnston,  Sr.,  married.  Most  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Johnston  family  lived  in  New  Jersey,  subsequently 
moving  to  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  lived  to  advanced 
years  and  died.  The  wife  of  Samuel  J ohnston,  J r.,  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Susanna  Teeter,  and  she  was  the  daughter  of  Elias  Teeter, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Samuel  and  Susanna  Johnston  were  characterized  by  fine  Chris- 
tian qualities,  he  being  a Methodist  and  she  a Presbyterian  in 
their  religious  beliefs.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased,  but 
their  son  Samuel,  third,  father  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Samuel  Johnston,  third,  now  makes  his  home  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  0.  Johnston,  in  Columbus.  He  will 
be  eighty-six  years  old  if  he  survives  until  February  13,  1913,  but, 
despite  his  years,  he  is  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties  to  a remark- 
able degree  except  his  hearing.  He  and  his  younger  sister  were 
born  in  Independence,  New  York,  the  other  brothers  and  sisters 
being  born  in  New  Jersey.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  active 
business  pursuits,  but  has  been  retired  for  a number  of  years.  He 
married,  in  Livingston  County,  New  York,  Jeruslia  Ann  Moore,  a 
native  of  that  county,  born  in  1823,  whose  death  occurred  in  Pot- 
ter County,  Pennsylvania,  August,  1898.  Her  maternal  grand- 
father was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  it  is  thus  seen 
that  John  O.  Johnston  was  triply  eligible  to  his  membership  in 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  an  unusual  condition. 

John  0.  Johnston  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers,  the  other, 
Jerome,  who  never  married,  having  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
years.  The  subject  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  receiving  a fair  education.  He  liberally 
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supplemented  this  during  his  subsequent  years  by  much  reading 
and  habits  of  close  observation,  so  that  he  possessed  a large  fund 
of  general  and  specific  knowledge.  For  a number  of  years  during 
his  young  manhood  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  in 
which  he  exhibited  those  qualities  which  insured  his  later  success. 
He  moved  to  Duke  Center,  McKean  County,  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  drawn  thither  by  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  oil  fields,  which  were  then  being  opened  up  there,  and 
besides  running  a store  he  became  directly  interested  in  the  oil 
business.  Taking  up  contracting,  he  soon  met  with  pronounced 
success  and  became  known  as  an  expert  in  that  field  of  effort,  in 
which  he  operated  for  years.  About  this  time  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  natural  gas  fields  of  Ohio,  and  he  sunk  the  first 
successful  gas  well  at  Delaware,  this  State.  Later  took  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  opening  of  the  Thurston  gas  field  in  Fairfield 
County,  this  State,  from  which  field  the  first  gas  was  piped  into 
Columbus.  Here  Mr.  Johnston  demonstrated  those  remarkable 
qualities  of  foresight,  initiative  and  execution  which  were  so 
rarely  combined  in  him,  and  which  marked  him  for  leadership 
in  the  great  work  which  he  eventually  consummated.  He  organ- 
ized, in  connection  with  John  G.  Deshler,  H.  D.  Turney,  George 
W.  Sinks,  and  others,  the  Central  Ohio  Gas  and  Fuel  Company 
in  1890,  which  brought  the  first  gas  to  the  city.  Of  this  com- 
pany, Mr.  Johnston  became  vice  president  and  general  manager 
and  the  business  was  notably  successful  from  the  start.  Mr. 
Johnston  eventually  became  president  of  the  company,  retain- 
ing also  its  management.  In  the  late  nineties  the  same  inter- 
ests came  into  control  of  the  Columbus  Gas  Company,  which  had 
been  manufacturing  and  furnishing  artificial  gas,  and  a holding- 
company,  the  Columbus  Gas  Light  and  Heating  Company,  was 
formed,  which  owned  the  entire  capital  stock  of  both  the  underly- 
ing companies.  Of  this  company  Mr.  Johnston  was  general  man- 
ager from  the  start  and  eventually  succeeded  John  G.  Deshler 
as  president. 

In  February,  1906,  Mr.  Johnston  was  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Columbus  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  a $9,000,000 
corporation  that  provided  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Company  and  the  Columbus  Gas  Company,  and  of  this  com- 
pany he  was  elected  its  first  president  and  general  manager,  re- 
taining these  positions  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Sunday  morning,  April  21,  1907.  As  an  officer  and  manager 
of  this  company,  Mr.  Johnston  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those 
who  elected  him  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the 
company  to  reelect  him  at  the  annual  election  on  May  1.  Mr. 
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Johnston  was  also  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Deschutes  Irrigation  and  Power  Company,  engaged  in  develop- 
ing Oregon  lands,  but  had  resigned  those  positions  some  time 
prior  to  his  death,  though  still  a member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
He  was  a trustee  of  the  American  Coral  Marble  Company,  owning 
large  marble  quarriers  in  Alaska,  and  in  1906,  he  had  visited  that 
northern  country  in  the  interests  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Johnston  applied  himself  closely  and  indefatigably  to 
the  performance  of  his  multitudinous  duties,  giving  little  thought 
to  his  personal  comfort,  and  eventually  the  continued  strain  told 
on  him.  About  a j^ear  prior  to  his  death  he  became  ill  and  went 
to  Europe  for  a rest.  Coming  home  greatly  improved,  he  plunged 
again  into  his  work,  but  in  the  early  spring  of  1907,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  active  performance  of  his  duties  and  he 
entered  Grant  hospital  for  special  treatment,  remaining  there 
about  five  weeks.  He  returned  home  much  improved  and  ap- 
peared to  be  gaining  strength,  but  on  April  21,  while  talking  at  the 
telephone,  he  was  stricken  and  died  before  medical  aid  could  be 
summoned.  His  death  was  a distinct  shock  to  the  entire  com- 
munity and  in  all  circles  in  which  he  had  moved  his  loss  was 
felt  to  be  irreparable. 

That  Mr.  Johnston  was  considered  an  expert  of  unusual 
ability  in  the  special  field  to  which  he  devoted  his  energies  was 
demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  during  all  the  years  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  local  gas  companies  he  was  elected  and  served  as 
the  active  manager  of  the  properties,  and  to  him  more  than  any 
other  one  person  is  due  the  success  which  attended  these  organiza- 
tions. He  was  a builder  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  Columbus  had  implicit  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  ability^.  Outside  of  his  home  city  he  enjoyed  a 
widespread  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  gas  experts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  by  others  interested  in 
the  same  line. 

As  a public-spirited  citizen,  Mr.  Johnston  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Columbus  and  as  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  was  an  important  factor  in  its  com- 
mercial life,  giving  freely  of  his  time,  and,  when  necessary,  of 
his  means,  to  the  advancement  of  the  highest  and  best  interests 
of  the  community.  He  was  intensely  optimistic  in  temperament 
and  knew  no  such  word  as  “failure,”  his  encouraging  words  and 
own  example  of  activity  being  a constant  incentive  and  inspira- 
tion to  others. 

Politically,  Mr.  Johnston  was  an  ardent  Republican,  though 
his  business  affairs  precluded  his  taking  a very  active  part  in 
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public  matters.  Fraternally,  lie  was  a member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
In  the  last-named  order  he  had  attained  to  the  thirty-second  de- 
gree of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  belonged  to  the  Columbus  Club,  the  Arlington  Coun- 
try Club,  and  many  other  local  business  and  social  organizations. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ada  J.  Rowlee, 
was  born  at  Southport,  Chemung  County,  New  York.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Bovier)  Rowlee,  the  father 
a native  of  New  York  and  the  mother  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Rowlee 
was  the  daughter  of  Noah  Bovier,  a native  of  New  York  State, 
who  in  early  life  became  a surveyor  and  pioneer  lumberman  in 
southern  Michigan.  He  later  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  died 
there  in  middle  life.  He  had  married  Sarah  G.  Edsal,  who  sur- 
vived her  husband  some  years,  dying  in  Southport,  New  York,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  She  was  descended  from  good  old 
Dutch  stock.  William  Rowlee  spent  most  of  his  active  life  in 
Pennsylvania  and  his  death  occurred  at  Duke  Center,  that  State, 
in  1891,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  His  widow  now  makes  her 
home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Johnston,  and,  though  seventy-six 
years  old,  she  enjoys  remarkably  good  health.  She  is  the  mother 
of  three  children,  two  sons  and  a daughter,  namely:  Clarence  M., 

of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Frank  C.,  who  lives  in  the  West;  and  Mrs. 
Johnston.  Mrs.  Johnston  was  about  four  years  old  when  her 
parents  moved  to  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
State  she  received  her  education.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  were 
born  three  children,  namely:  Charles  Orson,  who  is  now  in  the 

West  and  a young  man  of  wide  experience;  attended  Kenyon  and 
Columbia  colleges;  Jessie  is  the  wife  of  James  A.  Boyd  and  they 
have  three  children,  James  0.,  Elizabeth  Bovier,  and  Helen  Pat- 
ridge;  Helen  D.  is  the  wife  of  George  A.  Jones  and  they  reside 
at  Bend,  Oregon.  Mrs.  Johnston  is  a lady  of  culture  and  intelli- 
gence, possessing  those  rare  charms  of  person  and  manner  which 
have  made  her  a popular  member  of  the  social  circles  in  which 
she  moves. 

That  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnston  was  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance  was  evident  in  the  fact  that  his  passing  away 
was  noted  in  more  than  sixty  newspapers,  many  of  whom  spoke 
at  length  of  him  in  the  most  commendatory  terms.  Among  the 
numerous  newspaper  references,  resolutions,  and  personal  mes- 
sages, the  following  excerpts  are  given  space  here  as  throwing 
light  on  the  character  and  personality  of  the  man  whose  life 
record  has  been  briefly  reviewed : 
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“Mr.  Johnston  was  a broad-gauged,  liberal-minded  man,  his 
regard  and  consideration  for  fellow  citizens  was  as  broad  as  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  his  charities  were  munificent 
and  were  not  circumscribed  by  race,  religion,  or  color.  He  was  an 
enterprising,  useful  citizen.  Columbus  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such 
men ; their  passing  means  a distinct  loss,  and  the  entire  community 
here  joins  in  mourning  this  good  man’s  death.”— Universal  Mes- 
senger, Catholic  Weekly. 

“Within  a few  days  one  whom  we  have  trusted,  respected  and 
loved  has  been  summoned  from  earthly  care  and  labor. , With 
sorrow  we  here  record  the  death  of  our  fellow  director  and  friend, 
the  former  president  of  your  company,  Mr.  John  Orson  Johnston. 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  his  labors  in  behalf  of  }mur  company, 
nor  how  greatly  he  contributed  to  its  success;  that  is  known  to 
you  all.  Let  us  bow  the  head  and  be  thankful  that  it  was  our 
privilege  to  have  been  associated  with  one  who  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  and  worth  while  in  business  and  private  life.” — From 
Annual  Report  of  the  Columbus  Gas  and  Fuel  Company. 


“Columbus,  Ohio,  May  20,  1907. 
“Directors’  Meeting  of  the  Columbus  Gas  and  Fuel  Company. 

“Mr.  Sinks,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  presented  the  following  tribute  to  the  late  president  of 
this  company: 

“On  Sunday  morning,  April  the  twenty-first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seven,  at  his  home  in  this  city,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year, 
our  highly  esteemed  and  efficient  president,  John  Orson  Johnston, 
‘while  yet  in  love  with  life  and  raptured  with  the  world,  being 
weary  for  a moment,  layed  down  by  the  wayside  and,  using  his 
burden  for  a pillow,  fell  into  that  dreamless  sleep  that  kisses  down 
his  eyelids  still.’ 

“The  sad  event  has  caused  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this 
board  to  wring  under  a heavy  load  of  sorrow. 

“Mr.  Johnston  was  essentially  the  founder  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Natural  Gas  and  Fuel  Company,  it  being  mainly  through  his 
efforts  that  gentlemen  were  induced  to  embark  in  the  enterprise  in 
1889.  From  that  date  until  his  decease  he  has  been  the  general 
manager  of  that,  and  the  constituent  natural  gas  companies,  and 
for  a time,  the  Columbus  Gas  Company,  now  comprising  the 
Columbus  Gas  and  Fuel  Compan}7. 

“He  was  always  courteous  to  any  one  who  differed  from  him 
and  yielded  gracefully  to  the  Mews  of  others  when  convinced  that 
his  position  was  untenable. 
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“He  was  a man  of  sterling  worth,  pronounced  convictions, 
bold  in  the  utterance  of  his  opinions,  logical  in  his  statements,  and 
sound  in  judgment.  In  his  contact  with  men  he  was  modest,  un- 
assuming and  always  a gentleman. 

“He  took  great  pride  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  cheerfully  contributed  of  his  means 
and  time  to  all  enterprises  of  a public  nature. 

“He  sided  with  the  weak  and  with  willing  hand  gave  alms. 
With  loyal  heart  he  faithfully  discharged  all  public  trusts. 

“ ‘His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  “This  was  a man.”  ’ 

‘ ‘ To  his  loving  wife  and  family,  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  this  time  of  their  inexpressible  affliction. 

“Resolved,  That  this  memorial  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  this  meeting  and  that  a copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

GEORGE  W.  SINKS, 

HENRY  D.  TURNEY, 

FRANK  C.  HUBBARD, 

E.  K.  STEWART, 

C.  D.  FIRESTONE, 

D.  E.  PUTNAM, 

DRAUSIN  WULSIN, 

Directors.” 


Nothing  probably  gives  a clearer  instance  of  the  vigorous  and 
effective  way  in  which  Mr.  Johnston  did  things  than  the  tight  he 
made  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  the  interest  of  the 
oil  producers  around  Corning  many  years  ago.  In  common  with 
many  other  Columbus  men,  Mr.  Johnston  was  interested  in  the  oil 
fields  in  that  territory  and  the  Standard  Company  was  paying 
from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a barrel  for  their  oil,  while  for  Pennsyl- 
vania oil,  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  were  being  paid.  Mr.  John- 
ston had  samples  of  the  oil  analyzed  and  proved  it  to  be  practically 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Pennsylvania  product.  He  at  once  drafted 
a letter  to  the  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Standard,  enclosing 
copies  of  the  analysis  and  in  no  uncertain  language  informed  the 
Standard  that  unless  higher  prices  were  paid  for  the  Ohio  oil 
the  aid  of  the  legislature  would  be  invoked.  No  answer  was  re- 
ceived to  the  letter,  but  within  a few  weeks  prices  of  Ohio  oil  were 
advanced  and  soon  it  was  being  bought  practically  on  a parity  with 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  wells. 


professor  I.eo  lesquereux 

HE  name  of  the  eminent  naturalist  and  linguist,  Prof. 
Leo  Lesquereux,  is  deserving  to  rank  with  such  names 
as  Agassiz,  Sullivant,  Guyot,  and  others  of  the  fore- 
front during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  State 
of  Ohio  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  honored  her  with 
his  residence  for  such  a long  period.  Indeed,  America  can 
boast  that  he  spent  his  best  years  within  her  borders,  and  although 
the  silent  tomb  has  long  since  claimed  him,  his  influence  is  still 
potent  in  the  world  of  science  and  his  memory  will  be  revered 
through  coming  generations.  For  the  principal  facts  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  touching  on  his  life  and  works,  the  writer  has 
drawn  largely  from  an  article  by  Edward  Orton  which  appeared 
in  the  American  Geologist  in  its  issue  of  May,  1890,  also  to  the 
J ournal  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  of  the  year  previ- 
ous and  clipping  from  the  daily  press.  Indeed,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  material  from  which  to  select,  for  columns  upon  columns  have 
been  printed  of  this  great  man  and  his  accomplishments  during 
a half  century  or  more. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  inflicted  an  irrepar- 
able injury  upon  the  French  nation  in  depleting  it  of  its  middle 
class,  from  which  its  industrial  energy,  its  science,  literature,  and 
art  were  mainly  drawn;  but  the  Protestant  neighbors  of  France 
gained  correspondingly  thereby.  England,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  the  English  colonies  in  North  America  were  greatly  enriched 
by  this  enforced  emigration.  These  Huguenot  exiles  brought 
unique  and  invaluable  contributions  to  the  countries  in  which  they 
found  refuge — intelligence,  strong  convictions  and  the  courage  to 
maintain  them,  skill  and  taste  in  handicraft,  and  gracious  man- 
ners, the  charm  of  which  was  everywhere  recognized.  They  at 
once  became  loyal  subjects  of  the  governments  that  sheltered  them 
and  their  contributions  to  public  service  soon  became  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  For  example,  of  the  seven  presi- 
dents of  the  Congress  that  sat  in  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, three  were  of  Huguenot  parentage. 

It  was  from  this  sterling  stock  that  Leo  Lesquereux  sprung, 
and  by  its  training  and  traditions  his  early  life  was  shaped.  His 
ancestors  when  driven  from  France  by  the  revocation,  established 
themselves  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neuchatel  and  here,  in  the  vil- 
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lage  of  Fleurier,  on  November  18, 1806,  Leo  Lesquereux  was  born. 
His  father  was  a manufacturer  of  watch  springs,  owning  a small 
factory  and  employing  four  or  five  workmen  therein.  His  mother 
was  well  educated  and  had  a great  love  of  knowledge  and  great 
respect  for  superior  attainments  among  those  whom  she  met. 
She  insisted  that  her  son  should  have  the  best  education  avail- 
able, hoping  to  see  him  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

He  spent  his  early  life  with  his  parents  at  his  birthplace,  and 
from  his  childhood  he  had  an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature  and  espe- 
cially of  the  sublime  scenery  that  surrounded  his  home.  To  scale 
the  most  difficult  summits  and  to  gather  the  rare  flowers  that  grew 
there,  were  among  his  early  ambitions  and  pleasures.  He  must 
have  been  a daring  climber.  On  one  of  his  excursions,  when  about 
ten  years  of  age,  he  met  with  an  accident  of  so  dangerous  a char- 
acter that  his  escape  from  death  seems  almost  incredible.  He  had 
climbed  the  mountain  that  towers  above  Fleurier,  but  by  a mis- 
step he  fell  over  the  edge  of  a cliff,  down  the  steep  mountain  side. 
He  struck  first  upon  a projecting  ledge  and  was  rendered  insensi- 
ble by  the  fall;  from  this  point  he  rolled,  limp  and  unresisting, 
his  descent  being  occasionally  checked  by  branches  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  to  the  borders  of  the  meadowland  far  below.  When 
picked  up  there,  he  was  found  fearfully  bruised  and  lacerated,  but 
no  bones  were  broken.  For  two  weeks  he  lay  unconscious,  but  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  the  only  permanent 
injury  being  a partial  loss  of  hearing  in  one  ear.  The  total  deaf- 
ness that  overtook  him  in  early  manhood  was  no  doubt  connected 
in  origin  with  this  fearful  fall.  The  council  of  the  village  had  the 
wonderful  story  entered  on  its  records  and  the  cliff  from  which 
he  fell  was  marked  by  a flag  for  a long  time  thereafter.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Neuchatel  to  begin  his  academic  course. 
It  was  due  altogether  to  his  mother  that  he  took  this  course,  the 
lad  himself  preferring  to  remain  at  home  and  learn  his  father’s 
trade.  On  entering  school,  child  though  he  was,  he  was  obliged 
to  learn  from  the  first,  the  art  of  self-help.  He  earned  enough 
to  buy  the  books  which  he  used  by  teaching  pupils  younger  or 
less  advanced  than  himself.  Among  his  fellow  students  were 
two  others  to  whom  he  was  especially  drawn,  Arnold  Guyot  and 
August  Agassiz,  both  of  them  of  the  same  French  Puritan  stock 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  Louis  Agassiz,  an  older  brother 
of  August,  was  now  carrying  forward  his  studies  in  the  German 
universities,  but  was  soon  to  return  to  Neuchatel  as  a professor. 
With  Guyot  in  particular  young  Lesquereux  established  the  clos- 
est relations  of  friendship  and  sympathy,  which  were  terminated 
only  by  the  death  of  the  former  in  an  honored  old  age.  While 
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students  they  were  inseparable  in  term-time  and  vacation  alike. 
The  academic  curriculum  at  Neuchatel  was  of  the  old  type,  made 
up  principally  of  the  classical  languages  and  literatures,  of  mathe- 
matics and  philosophy.  The  course  was  severe  and  the  training 
rigid  and  thorough.  Young  Lesquereux  became  a good  classical 
scholar,  even  according  to  the  high  standard  that  then  prevailed. 
He  read  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight  and  wrote  Latin  with  felicity 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  labored  strenuously,  his  day’s  work 
as  a student  often  covering  sixteen  hours.  Throughout  his  course 
he  was  obliged  to  eke  out  a small  allowance  by  giving  private  tui- 
tion to  his  juniors  in  the  college.  In  later  life  he  ascribed  to 
the  severe  discipline  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  his  college  life 
the  large  measure  of  success  he  attained  in  widely  different  fields. 
At  the  end  of  seven  years’  residence  at  Neuchatel  he  had  completed 
his  academic  course,  and  aside  from  a genuine  and  even  enthusi- 
astic love  of  nature,  he  had  not  come  in  sight  of  natural  science. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  study  of  theology;  it  is  probable 
that  he  gradually  drifted  away  from  the  end  to  which  earlier 
studies  were  directed.  The  love  of  learning  had  been  awakened 
in  the  youth  and  he  could  not  rest  content  at  the  point  where  he  was 
left  by  his  collegiate  course.  He  resolved  to  continue  his  studies 
in  a German  university,  but  in  compassing  this  result  he  must  de- 
pend upon  his  own  resources.  The  easiest  way  for  the  youth  just 
out  of  college  to  earn  money  was  by  teaching  others  what  he  had 
himself  learned,  and  the  easiest  thing  for  him  to  teach  was  his 
native  tongue,  and  for  this,  happily,  there  was  a good  market  at 
that  time.  French  was  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  culture 
throughout  Europe  and  a knowledge  of  it  was  indispensable  to  all 
who  would  advance  in  politics  or  shine  in  social  life.  Young  Les- 
quereux found  it  easy  to  secure  an  engagement  in  Germany  as 
instructor  in  French.  He  became  private  tutor  in  a noble  family 
in  the  city  of  Eisenach,  Saxe-Weimar.  The  duties  of  instruction 
that  he  assumed  required  but  a part  of  his  time  and  he  was  at 
liberty  to  use  the  balance  in  private  tuition.  The  best  families  of 
the  city  furnished  him  his  pupils.  Among  the  households  into 
which  he  was  thus  called  was  that  of  a distinguished  soldier  of 
noble  birth,  General  von  Wolfskael,  an  attache  of  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  The  general’s  daughter,  beautiful  and 
highly  educated  according  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  became 
his  pupil.  She  made  great  proficiency  in  French,  learning  to 
speak  it  with  as  much  facility  as  her  native  tongue;  but  both 
teacher  and  pupil  learned  to  acquire  another  language  during  this 
tuition,  new  to  them,  but  old  as  the  human  heart.  When  his  year 
was  finished  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  Switzerland,  the  young 
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tutor  summoned  courage  to  ask  the  parents  for  the  daughter’s 
hand.  The  mother  was  thunderstruck  by  his  audacity,  but  the 
old  general  took  a kindlier  view.  Before  answering  the  question, 
he  determined  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  suitor 
and,  finding  the  date  on  which  he  expected  to  set  out  for  Switzer- 
land, he  made  an  errand  to  the  southward  himself,  taking  the 
young  tutor  along  with  him  in  his  carriage.  As  they  drove  for 
several  days  through  the  beautiful  Thuringian  forest,  the  wise 
and  wary  general  sounded  as  best  he  could  the  intellectual  re- 
sources, the  tastes,  and  character  of  his  prospective  son-in-law, 
revealing  himself  as  well  by  his  questions  to  the  latter.  The  test 
was  well  met  on  both  sides,  and  when  general  and  tutor  bade  each 
other  farewell,  the  foundations  for  a genuine  mutual  respect  that 
lasted  with  each  as  long  as  life,  were  well  laid,  and  moreover,  there 
was  a new  bond  between  them.  Mr.  Lesquereux  was  to  return 
to  claim  his  bride  when  he  could  show  his  ability  to  support  her. 
Much  of  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Switzerland  he  made  on 
foot,  but  his  heart  was  light  and  his  hopes  were  high.  After  his 
return  he  soon  obtained  a position  as  teacher  in  the  high  school 
at  Locle,  at  a salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a year.  Presently 
he  made  a step  in  advance  by  gaining  the  principalship  of  the 
high  school  of  the  college  of  LaChaux  de  Fonds,  which  added  sixty 
dollars  more  to  his  salary  per  year.  The  latter  place  he  won  by 
sustaining  a most  rigorous  competitive  examination,  continuing 
through  an  entire  week.  There  were  twenty-one  competitors  on 
the  first  day;  there  were  but  two  left  for  the  last  day.  By  teaching 
jDrivately  outside  of  school  hours,  he  was  enabled  to  increase  his 
earnings  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  thus  he  felt  war- 
ranted in  returning  to  Eisenach  for  his  bride.  Thus  in  1830,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Baroness  Anna  Sophia  Henrietta 
von  Wolfskael.  Mr.  Lesquereux  touched  high  life  at  several 
points  through  this  new  connection.  The  great  poet  Goethe  was 
for  forty  years  a member  of  the  same  court  to  which  his  wife’s 
father  belonged,  and  during  her  childhood  she  enjoyed  the  special 
notice  and  even  the  friendship  of  the  famous  author.  The  family 
still  prize  the  correspondence  which  Goethe  maintained  with  his 
child  friend.  Prince  William,  afterward  to  become  the  great 
German  Kaiser,  came  also  to  this  court  to  find  his  wife,  Augusta, 
the  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Wcimar-Eisenach.  At 
the  wedding,  Mrs.  Lesquereux  was  a bridesmaid  and  when  a little 
later  she  herself  wore  the  bridal  veil,  a young  lieutenant  of  the 
army,  Von  Moltkc  by  name,  was  the  bridegroom’s  “best  man”;  the 
lieutenant  became  the  greatest  general  of  modern  times.  In  the 
second  year  of  Mr.  Lesquereux ’s  married  life  the  trouble  of  his 
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hearing,  resulting  from  the  fall  while  gathering  botanical  speci- 
mens in  the  Jura  Mountains,  before  referred  to,  was  rendered 
worse  by  a spell  of  brain  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
position  as  teacher.  He  consulted  a so-called  specialist  in  Paris, 
and,  like  many  another,  was  ruined  by  quackery  and  lost  his  hear- 
ing entirely.  Nothing  seemed  open  to  him  at  first,  but  manual 
labor  and  to  this  he  turned  with  a cheerful  courage  that  was  most 
honorable  to  him.  The  change  meant  a great  deal  to  himself  and 
more  to  his  wife,  for  it  involved  one  of  the  most  costly  sacrifices 
that  we  can  be  compelled  to  make,  that  of  social  position.  The 
bridesmaid  of  a queen  finds  herself  the  wife  of  a mechanic.  The 
trade  selected  was  that  of  engraving  watch  cases.  He  bought  a 
turning  lathe  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  work,  but  with 
all  his  efforts,  laboring  from  six  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night, 
he  could  earn  in  the  beginning  but  one  dollar  a day.  Just  as  he 
was  becoming  a master  of  this  calling  to  such  a degree  that  he 
could  earn  a better  living  by  it,  he  wras  obliged  to  abandon  it  on 
account  of  its  effect  upon  his  health.  At  this  juncture  his  father 
came  to  his  relief  and  offered  him  partnership  in  a small  factory, 
if  the  son  would  first  spend  a year  in  learning  the  trade.  Nothing 
was  left  for  the  brilliant  young  scholar  and  teacher  but  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  which  the  veriest  village  hands  stood  on  equal 
footing  with  himself.  He  passed  this  ordeal  successfully,  gained 
the  partnership  in  due  time  and  became  relatively  independent 
once  more.  But  at  this  period,  his  life,  judged  by  all  ordinary 
standards,  would  have  seemed  to  be  a disastrous  failure.  His 
deafness  had  driven  him  from  his  profession  and  from  society,  and 
the  only  calling  that  appeared  open  before  him  wTas  a very  humble 
one;  but  his  mind  was  active  and  he  gave  himself  constant  occu- 
pation in  the  world  of  literature  during  all  his  spare  hours.  By 
some  chance  he  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  botany  and  especially 
to  the  division  of  the  mosses.  This  was  his  first  direct  connec- 
tion with  science.  He  had  but  little  time  for  such  pursuits — 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  of  daylight  for  collection,  but  en- 
tire nights  he  made  use  of  for  stud^v.  He  managed  to  buy  a micro- 
scope and  to  begin  the  systematic  examination  of  his  family  of 
plants.  His  natural  gifts  asserted  themselves  here  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  young  mechanic  was  quoted  as  an  authority  on 
mosses.  He  had  found  at  last  his  calling,  though  he  did  not  know 
it  yet. 

About  this  time  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  forests  of  the 
canton  led  the  government  to  new  interest  in  the  peat  bogs  which 
furnished  the  larger  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  this  interest  the  government  offered  a prize,  a gold 
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medal,  valued  at  twenty  ducats,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  forma- 
tion and  preservation  of  peat.  Mr.  Lesquereux  determined  to 
compete  for  this  prize.  Making  arrangements  with  his  father,  by 
doing  extra  work  on  certain  days,  he  obtained  a larger  amount 
of  daylight  for  his  outdoor  studies,  and  was  able  for  a few  months 
to  employ  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays  in  this  way.  He 
probed  the  great  peat  bogs  with  instruments  of  his  own  devising; 
he  determined  their  rates  of  growth  and  decay  and  the  conditions 
of  moisture  and  temperature  that  prevailed  in  them.  So  unintel- 
ligible did  his  new  interest  appear  to  the  simple  minded  people 
among  whom  he  dwelt,  that  he  was  even  thought  to  have  gone 
daft  and  was  beginning  to  be  called  “the  fool  of  the  peat  bogs.” 
The  manuscripts  of  the  competing  essays  were  sent  in.  Mr. 
Lesquereux ’s  essay  was  found  by  far  to  be  the  most  exhaustive 
and  valuable  and  the  prize  was  easily  awarded  to  it.  This 
was  a great  triumph  and  his  loyal  wife  was  as  happy  as  he  in  the 
result.  It  had  mainly  been  written  in  the  dingy  little  factory 
where  his  days  were  spent,  and  most  of  it,  so  far  as  the  composi- 
tion is  concerned,  while  his  hands  were  busy  with  the  mechanical 
work  that  claimed  them.  To  this  report  all  of  our  sound  and  valu- 
able knowledge  as  to  this  important  subject  must  be  followed 
back.  One  of  the  happiest  results  of  his  new  studies  was  the  for- 
mation of  a close  friendship  with  the  illustrious  Agassiz,  who  was 
now  holding  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  Academy  of  Neu- 
chatel.  A committee  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  test 
the  observations  and  conclusions  that  were  embodied  in  the  prize 
essay  above  named,  and  of  this  committee  Professor  Agassiz  was 
a member.  The  committee  found  that  Mr.  Lesquereux  was  mas- 
ter of  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  as  well. 

It  was  thus  that  Leo  Lesquereux  broke  through  the  tram- 
mels that  seemed  to  bind  him  to  tasks  that  seemed  unworthy  of  his 
powers.  He  could  henceforth  turn  his  time  to  better  work  than 
drilling  holes  in  watch  springs.  He  had  become  a man  of  science 
and  fortune  was  growing  kind.  The  government  of  the  canton 
forthwith  employed  him  to  write  a text-book  on  peat  bogs  for  the 
use  of  schools,  and  paid  him  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  work. 
Presently  a new  public  office  was  created,  that  of  director  of  peat 
bogs,  and  Mr.  Lesquereux  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  He  wrote 
also  two  other  treatises  upon  the  same  general  subject.  As 
his  fame  extended,  new  and  more  responsible  work  was  brought 
to  his  hands.  The  king  of  Prussia  commissioned  him,  moved  in 
part  thereto  by  the  ties  of  friendship  which  Mrs.  Lesquereux 
could  plead  with  Queen  Augusta,  to  explore  and  report  upon  the 
peat  bogs  of  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  France. 
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This  errand  gave  him  the  unusual  advantages  of  extensive  travel 
and  wide  observation  under  letters  royal.  To  these  tours  also  he 
owed  the  extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scientists  of 
Europe  that  served  him  so  well  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  happy  in  the  diligent  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  of 
botany,  geology,  and  paleontology,  which  studies  were  with  zeal 
and  untiring  energy  kept  up  for  many  years,  and  he  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession,  for  whilst  in 
the  employ  of  the  German  government  he  was  accorded  a posi- 
tion and  a reputation  second  to  few  men  in  his  favorite  branch  of 
science.  Of  the  many  noted  men  of  like  tastes  with  whom  he 
became  familiar  was  Baron  von  Humbolt,  whom  he  formed  a close 
personal  acquaintance  with  about  the  year  1829,  the  baron  at  that 
time  having  been  eminent  as  a scholar  and  a man  of  great  scien- 
tific attainments,  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  This 
acquaintance  ripened  into  mutual  friendship,  and  continued  un- 
til the  death  of  the  baron.  Thej^  corresponded  continually,  and 
often  interchanged  thoughts  upon  the  subjects  that  both  were  so 
very  earnestly  interested  in  and  to  which  they  had  and  were  de- 
voting their  lives  in  perfecting  as  much  as  possible. 

The  political  changes  that  were  sweeping  through  Europe  in 
1848,  affected  even  the  governments  of  the  little  Swiss  cantons. 
By  these  changes  Mr.  Lesquereux ’s  scientific  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  was  arrested.  Professor  Agassiz  had  al- 
ready been  attracted  to  the  United  States  by  the  splendid  op- 
portunities for  advancing  science  that  were  offered  to  him  here, 
and  Guyot  also  came  to  America  about  that  time,  Mr.  Lesquereux 
following  them  with  his  family  in  1848,  supplied  with  earnest 
letters  from  Baron  von  Humbolt  and  other  eminent  scientists  and 
literary  men,  full  of  kindly  greetings  and  sincere  wishes  for  his 
success  in  a new  country.  Professor  Lesquereux  landed  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  met  by  Professor  Agassiz  and  taken  to  his  home, 
where  he  and  his  family  remained  some  time  under  the  kindly 
roof  and  hospitable  care  of  the  great  naturalist’s  family.  To 
these  three  compatriots  and  lifelong  friends,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  and 
Lesquereux,  American  science  owes  a great  debt.  All  have  passed 
to  honored  graves,  but  in  countless  wa}Ts  their  works  still  follow 
them.  The  subject  was  forty  years  old  when  he  reached  this 
country.  Though  in  the  prime  of  life  as  years  are  counted,  he 
was  totally  deaf.  In  his  native  tongue  he  could  maintain  a con- 
versation so  well  by  following  the  movement  of  the  speaker’s  lips, 
that  a stranger  might  not  at  once  discover  his  infirmity;  but  our 
stubborn  English  tongue  foiled  him  in  this  respect,  and  when  it 
was  employed,  he  was  generally  obliged  to  use  pencil  and  paper 
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in  his  conversation.  Moreover,  he  had  acquired  our  language 
without  ever  hearing  it  spoken,  and  though  he  wrote  English 
with  force  and  precision,  thanks  to  his  early  linguistic  training, 
one  needed  to  become  accustomed  to  his  pronunciation  to  follow 
him  readily  as  he  spoke  it.  His  first  scientific  work  in  this  coun- 
try was  done  for  Professor  Agassiz.  It  consisted  of  a classifi- 
cation of  the  plants  gathered  by  the  latter  in  his  Lake  Superior 
expedition.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  and  frequently  for 
months  at  a time,  he  was  a member  of  the  Agassiz  household. 
His  report  was  published  in  1848.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he 
was  called  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to  Columbus 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  as  they  bring  to  light  a history  that  has 
had  few  counterparts  in  the  country  hitherto.  By  the  publica- 
tion in  1845  of  the  “Musci  Alleglianienses,  ” William  S.  Sullivant, 
of  Columbus,  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  American  bryologists 
and  was  so  recognized  at  home  and  abroad.  The  scientific  col- 
lections of  the  government  in  this  department  were  coming  into 
his  hands  for  study  and  the  field  was  in  every  way  widening  before 
him,  more  than  he  could  do  unaided.  He  was  a gentleman  of 
large  fortune  and  was  therefore  not  obliged  to  ask  even  a living 
from  science.  All  of  his  work  was  done  at  his  own  charges, 
and  most  of  it  was  published  in  like  manner.  It  was  distributed 
among  his  fellow  laborers  in  science  with  princely  munificence. 
Mr.  Sullivant  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  Lesquereux  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  even  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Sullivant ’s  death,  the  fore- 
most bryologist  of  America  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
bryologists  of  Europe  worked  side  by  side,  in  the  completest 
accord  and  harmony,  with  mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  acquire- 
ments and  results.  The.y  effected  thereby  an  immense  advance  in 
this  department  of  science  and  made  all  future  studies  of  Ameri- 
can bryology  their  debtors.  Mr.  Lesquereux  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Sullivant  for  one  or  two  years  and  was  afterwards  aided  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  carrying  forward  his  work  by  the  generosity  of  his 
friend.  They  published  together  the  two  editions  of  “Musci 
Exsiccati  Americani,”  the  first  edition  in  1856,  and  the  second 
in  1865.  Mr.  Lesquereux  also  had  much  to  do  with  the  crown- 
ing work  of  Mr.  Sullivant ’s  life,  the  splendid  “leones  Muscorum.” 
The  Latin  text  is  in  part  his  work,  and  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  was  carried  forward  under  his  direction  after  Mr. 
Sullivant ’s  death.  Thus  for  many  years,  Mr.  Lesquereux ’s  time 
was  very  largely  taken  up  with  the  study  of  mosses  of  North 
America.  He  also  gave  considerable  time  to  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions in  Ohio.  He  later  began  the  geological  survey  of  Pennsvl- 
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vania,  having  for  a number  of  years  been  in  the  employ  of  the  geo- 
logical department  of  the  United  States  Government.  After  his 
work  in  the  Keystone  State  was  finished,  he  received  another 
call  from  the  Government,  and  joined  Lieutenant  Powell,  of  the 
United  States  army,  geologist-in-chief,  and  wTith  him  continued 
his  work  until  his  death. 

But  the  most  important  work  of  the  subject  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  paleobotany,  his  interest  in  this  subject  having  begun 
before  he  left  Europe.  While  still  in  Switzerland,  he  had  ac- 
quainted himself  with  the  foundations  of  fossil  botany  laid  by 
Brongniart  and  others,  and  as  early  as  1845,  he  began  to  publish 
observations  of  his  own  in  this  field,  but  his  real  work  in  this 
branch  began  in  1850.  A passing  reference  of  Brongniart  had 
suggested  the  view  that  coal  seams  originated  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  wrhich  peat  bogs  are  now  formed.  In  the  mind 
of  one  who  knew  more  of  peat  bogs  than  am^  one  had  ever  known 
before,  the  suggestion  took  root  and  expanded  into  a theory  which 
covers  the  origin  of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  valuable  accumu- 
lations of  coal.  The  theory,  variously  supported  and  reinforced 
by  American  facts,  though  not  without  grave  difficulties,  holds 
decidedly  the  first  place  to-day  among  the  theories  of  coal  forma- 
tion in  the  geological  world.  But  it  was  not  in  the  theoretical 
subject  of  coal  formation,  manj^  of  the  problems  pertaining  to 
which  are  difficult  and  perhaps  for  the  present  insoluble,  that 
Professor  Lesquereux’s  great  work  was  to  be  done.  It  is  the 
plants,  high  and  low,  that  have  covered  the  earth  in  the  past, 
and  especially  those  assemblages  of  them  which  we  denote  coal 
floras,  that  were  to  be  illustrated  by  his  patient  labor  and  illumi- 
nated by  his  wide  and  increasing  knowledge.  Attached  to  the 
description  of  a great  number  of  these  fossil  plants,  including 
many  of  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  most  valued 
floras  of  all  time,  the  cabalistic  letters  “Lesqx.”  will  remain  as 
long  as  paleontological  science  is  cultivated.  The  subject’s  la- 
bors covered  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field,  as  it  occurs  in  a 
half  dozen  States,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  series  to  its  sum- 
mit. Equally  fruitful  were  his  studies  of  the  floras  of  the  later 
coals. 

The  most  valuable  single  contribution  that  he  made  to  paleo- 
botany wTas  unquestionably  “The  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvania,” 
published  by  the  second  geological  survey  of  that  State.  There 
is  no  other  American  work  on  the  subject  that  is  even  to  be  named 
in  comparison  with  it.  It  was  written  when  the  venerable  author 
had  passed  this  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  while  embodying  all 
his  knowledge  and  experience,  it  shows  no  signs  of  flagging 
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strength  or  failing  powers.  The  list  of  his  important  contribu- 
tions to  science  is  a very  long  one  and  stands  for  a prodigious 
amount  of  labor  of  the  highest  grade,  accomplished  under  the 
fearful  disadvantage  of  total  deafness.  During  the  last  forty 
3^ears  of  his  life  the  name  of  Leo  Lesquereux  was  known  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  scientific  world.  He  was  made  a member  of 
a score  of  leading  scientific  societies  of  Europe  and  was  the  first 
elected  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  United 
States.  In  1875,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Marietta  College.  He  maintained  intimate  relations  by  a con- 
stant and  most  kindly  correspondence  with  all  the  leading  pale- 
ontologists of  Europe.  Oswald  Heer,  in  particular,  was  one  of 
his  most  valued  friends,  and  at  his  death,  Mr.  Lesquereux  felt 
as  if  a brother  had  been  stricken  down.  Professor  Guyot’s  de- 
parture impressed  him  the  same  way.  The  death  of  his  beloved 
wife  occurred  not  far  from  that  time  and  the  world  began  to  look 
empty  to  him.  “I  belong  to  a past  generation,”  he  would  say. 
“My  friends  and  contemporaries  are  all  gone;  for  what  do  I re- 
main'?” But,  although  almost  impatient  for  the  summons  to  cross 
the  bar,  he  never  for  a moment  lost  his  serenity  and  never  for  a 
moment  laid  aside  his  tasks.  His  death  occurred  in  his  cozy 
home  in  Columbus,  October  25,  1889,  when  nearly  eighty- three 
years  of  age. 

Professor  Lesquereux  was  modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own 
work.  All  the  knowledge  that  has  been  attained  in  the  depart- 
ments of  which  he  knew  most,  seemed,  in  his  later  years,  very 
small  to  him.  “I  know  a little,”  he  sometimes  said,  “other  stu- 
dents of  science  know  each  a little,  but  the  whole  of  what  is  known 
is  but  fragmentary  and  insignificant — merely  a few  pebbles  picked 
up  along  the  ocean  shore.  ” He  was  a devout  Christian  believer;  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He 
extended  his  creed  to  take  in  all  scientific  discoveries,  but  he  did 
not  count  any  of  its  essentials  disturbed  thereby.  He  seems 
never  to  have  been  reached  by  the  currents  of  modern  thought 
which  have  overflowed  the  old  foundations  for  so  many.  His 
noble  library,  largely  composed  of  presentation  copies  of  the  most 
valuable  paleontological  works  of  the  years  embraced  between 
1830  and  1889,  was  maintained  intact,  available  for  the  purposes 
of  science. 

Doctor  Lesquereux  was  personally  known  to  but  few  resi- 
dents of  Columbus,  although  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  there,  but  he  was  respected  and  honored  by  a much  wider 
number,  and  there  were  many  that  felt,  when  he  was  borne  out 
of  his  humble  cottage  to  his  last  resting  place,  that  an  illustrious 
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citizen  had  passed  from  among  them.  He  was  a lovable  man, 
tender  and  kind  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Truly  a great  man, 
but  gentle  as  a child,  and  his  name  will  live  whilst  the  sciences 
he  helped  to  evolve  continue  to  be  studied. 

To  Leo  Lesquereux  and  wife,  five  children  were  born,  namely: 
Ferdinand,  a sketch  of  whom  appears  in  this  work;  Frederick 
married  Julia  VanHorn,  went  to  Mexico  and  became  an  inter- 
preter for  President  Maxmillian  and  died  in  that  country;  Henry, 
who  married  Bessie  Reynold,  was  a manufacturer  in  New  York 
City,  but  is  now  deceased;  Leo  M.,  who  married  Mary  Rickly,  was 
a jeweler  in  Columbus  all  his  life  and  he  is  now  deceased;  Anna 
married  Edminson  Earhart,  a successful  agriculturist  of  near 
Columbus,  who  is  now  deceased;  she  still  lives  in  the  capital  city, 
and  a sketch  of  her  and  her  husband  appears  herein. 

Under  the  caption  of  “A  Great  Scholar  Gone,”  one  of  the 
leading  daily  papers  of  Columbus  said  editorially,  commenting  on 
the  death  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir: 

“Yesterday  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  Leo  Lesquereux  was 
conveyed  to  the  tomb;  but  few  of  our  citizens  appreciated  the  fact 
that  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lesquereux  wTe  had  living  among  us  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  any  age 
and  the  greatest  authority  in  his  specialty  (botany)  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  work  he  wrote,  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  and 
for  its  practical  importance,  aside  from  its  scientific  value,  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  every  European  government.  Since 
then  Mr.  Lesquereux ’s  labors  in  his  particular  line  of  enquiry  have 
been  extended,  far-reaching,  immense.  They  were  not  of  a na- 
ture to  attract  general  popular  attention  but  they  are  known  to 
scholars  and  scientists  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

“Mr.  Lesquereux ’s  attainments  were  not  confined  to  natural 
science.  He  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  classical  scholars  of 
his  age  and  wrote  both  Greek  and  Latin  with  as  much  facility  as 
his  mother  language.  He  was  master  of  French  and  German  and, 
in  a lesser  degree,  of  Italian  and  Spanish.  English  he  learned 
last  of  all,  and  most  of  his  later  works  are  written  in  that  tongue. 
Doubtless  but  for  his  loss  of  hearing,  which  was  total  even  before 
he  came  to  America,  Mr.  Lesquereux  would  have  mingled  more 
with  his  fellows  and  became  more  widely  known  to  them;  but 
this  misfortune  cut  him  off  from  social  life  at  an  early  day  and 
isolated  him  in  a manner  from  his  kind.  Nevertheless  he  al- 
ways took  keen  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
to  the  last  was  an  ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, and  of  American  institutions.  He  preserved  his  intellectual 
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powers  unimpaired  until  three  months  before  his  death,  when 
softening  of  the  brain,  superinduced  by  paralysis  of  that  organ, 
set  in  and  the  great  mind  was  thenceforth  clouded  to  the  end. 
The  work  of  the  scholar,  sage,  and  scientist  is  done.  The  intel- 
lect which  explored,  and  grasped,  and  mastered,  and  interpreted 
the  secrets  of  nature  has  been  translated  to  a higher  sphere;  but 
his  fame  will  be  bright  during  the  ages  to  come,  and  the  man  who 
began  life  as  a poor,  obscure,  and  humble  boy  will  always  be 
known  in  the  history  of  science  as  the  great  sage  and  savant,  Leo 
Lesquereux.” 

We  also  quote  the  following  which  appeared  in  a Columbus 
paper,  which  shows  the  eminent  men  with  which  the  scientist  was 
intimate,  also  giving  an  interesting  letter  from  the  well-known 
financier,  P.  W.  Huntington,  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Lesquereux: 

“The  late  Professor  Lesquereux  was  a man  with  a world- 
wide reputation.  He  numbered  among  his  friends  and  corre- 
spondents in  this  country  such  eminent  men  as  Professor  Dana, 
of  Yale;  Professor  Leslie,  Philadelphia;  Professor  Leslie  E.  Ward, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Professor  Heyden;  General  Palmer,  Colorado; 
William  Cleburn,  Omaha;  Professor  Mudge;  G.  W.  Clinton,  Buf- 
falo; Professor  T.  C.  Porter;  Professor  Hagen,  Cambridge;  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  Albany;  Professor  Orton,  Columbus,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  list  of  his  foreign  friends  and  correspondents  is  also 
very  extensive,  as  numerous  letters  from  the  following  foreign 
scientists  will  testify:  W.  P.  Shrimper,  Strassburg;  Professor 
Desser,  Neuchatel,  Switzerland;  Professor  Oswald  Heer,  Berne, 
Switzerland;  Dr.  Darwin,  England;  Professor  Geinitz,  Dresden, 
Germany;  Professor  Goldenburg,  Prussia;  Professor  Humbert, 
Neuchatel;  Professor  Renauld,  Monaco,  Italy. 

“The  following  letter  which  was  to-day  received  by  Mr.  Leo 
M.  Lesquereux  will  explain  itself: 

“ ‘Columbus,  Ohio,  October  26,  1889. 

“ ‘My  Dear  Sir. — I have  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the 
death  of  your  father  last  evening.  Eor  more  than  thirty  years,  as 
a boy  and  man,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  recognize  your  father 
as  my  friend,  and  I now  recall  the  many  courteous  attentions  re- 
ceived at  his  hands.  I have  recently  missed  him  from  the  places 
where  I had,  for  so  many  years,  been  accustomed  to  receive  the 
cordial  clasp  of  his  hand,  and  be  charmed  by  the  kindly  light  of 
his  eye;  but  knowing  of  his  studious  habits,  his  retiring  disposi- 
tion and  his  great  age,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
any  serious  cause  for  his  absence.  And  now  comes  the  unavail- 
ing regret  that,  during  two  or  three  months  of  his  last  illness,  I 
was,  through  ignorance  of  his  condition,  not  permitted  to  show 
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Mm  any  such  attention  as  my  heart  would  have  dictated.  Permit 
me  to  extend  to  you  and  your  brothers  my  sympathy  in  the  loss 
of  your  eminent  father,  while  I congratulate  you  on  his  pure  life, 
Ms  distinguished  career  as  a scientist,  and,  more  than  all,  the  uni- 
form kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  nature,  which,  like  a magnet, 
drew  out  from  those  who  were  favored  with  his  friendship,  the 
best  impulses  and  the  warmest  regard. 

“ ‘Very  truly  yours, 

“ ‘P.‘ W.  HUNTINGTON.’ 

“It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sentiment  expressed  in  that  letter 
is  cherished  by  all  who  knew  this  great  and  good  man,  and  the 
words  of  Longfellow  may  be  appropriately  quoted  in  describing 
the  life  just  departed  into  the  ‘sunset  land  of  souls’; 

“ ‘Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.’  ” 
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OT  too  often  can  be  repeated  the  life  history  of  one  who 
lived  so  honorable  and  useful  a life  and  who  attained 
to  such  notable  distinction  as  did  the  late  Richard  A. 
Harrison,  lawyer  and  statesman  and  easily  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  that  the  great  State  of  Ohio  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  character  was  one  of  signal  exaltation  and  purity  of 
purpose.  Well  disciplined  in  mind,  maintaining  a vantage  point 
from  which  life  presented  itself  in  correct  proportions,  judicial 
in  his  attitude  toward  both  men  and  measures,  guided  and  guarded 
by  the  most  inviolable  principles  of  integrity  and  honor,  simple 
and  unostentatious  in  his  self-respecting,  tolerant  individuality, 
such  a man  could  not  prove  other  than  a force  for  good  in  what- 
ever relation  of  life  he  may  have  been  placed.  His  character  was 
the  positive  expression  of  a strong  nature  and  his  strength  was 
as  the  number  of  his  days.  In  studying  his  career  interpretation 
follows  fact  in  a straight  line  of  derivation  and  there  is  no  need 
for  indirection  or  puzzling.  The  record  of  his  life  finds  a place  in 
the  generic  history  of  this  State  and  that  of  the  Nation,  and  in 
this  compilation  it  is  necessary  only  to  note  briefly  the  salient 
points  of  his  life  history.  And  it  is  useless  to  add  that  both  the 
community  and  the  State  were  dignified  by  his  noble  life  and 
splendid  achievements,  and  that  he  stood  as  an  honored  member 
of  a striking  group  of  noted  men  whose  influence  in  civic  and  eco- 
nomic life  was  of  a most  beneficent  order.  He  served  as  legis- 
lator and  congressman  and  was  accorded  other  evidences  of  popu- 
lar confidence  and  regard;  the  while  he  ever  ordered  his  course  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  principles  and  ideals  so  that  he  was  found 
true  to  himself  and  to  all  men  in  every  relation  of  life.  To  attain 
prestige  and  success  in  the  practice  of  a laborious  and  exacting 
profession  is  even  too  great  a task  for  most  men,  but  Mr.  Harrison 
not  only  accomplished  this  early  in  his  career,  but  he  proved  a 
valuable  factor  in  the  legislative  councils  of  his  State  and  Nation. 
While  he  accepted  public  office  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  ably  and  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties  of  the  same, 
yet  he  ever  regarded  the  pursuits  of  private  life  as  being  in 
themselves  abundantly  worthy  of  his  best  efforts. 

Richard  Almgill  Harrison  was  born  at  Thirsk,  a town  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  8tli  day  of  April,  1824,  and  died  at  his 
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home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July  30, 1904,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
eighty  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Almgill) 
Harrison,  and  his  grandparents  were,  on  the  paternal  side,  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  (Evans)  Harrison,  and  on  the  maternal  side,  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Arnitt)  Almgill,  all  natives  of  the  county  of  York- 
shire. Robert  Harrison,  the  subject’s  father,  a local  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  a man  of  intellectual  strength,  literary 
attainments,  independent  judgment,  and  of  pure  and  blameless 
life.  He  was  born  at  North  Shields,  Yorkshire,  England,  January 
9, 1774,  and  died  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
ty-seven }^ears.  His  wife,  who  was  born  at  Thornton  Moor, 
Yorkshire,  September  8,  1779,  died  at  Springfield  in  1856,  aged 
seventy-seven  years. 

Richard  A.  Harrison  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children.  The 
eldest,  William,  remained  in  England  and  his  descendants  are  still 
residents  of  that  country.  The  brothers,  Robert,  John,  Joseph, 
Peter,  and  Richard  A.,  and  the  sister,  Elizabeth,  came  with  the  par- 
ents to  America.  Thomas,  one  of  the  older  brothers,  having  pre- 
ceded them  in  1825,  settled  and  married  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
was  influential  in  inducing  the  family  to  follow  him.  The  first 
settlement  of  the  family  in  this  country  was  at  Waynesville,  War- 
ren County,  Ohio,  but  very  soon  afterwards  it  removed  to  Spring- 
field,  which  has  been  regarded  as  really  its  first  American  home. 

The  resources  of  the  family  being  limited,  Richard  A.  Harri- 
son was,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  support  and  education.  Ambitious  for  an  educa- 
tion, he  entered  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  where  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies  during  the  limited  period  that  he 
attended.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Springfield  Republic,  where  he  was  thrown  into  associa- 
tion with  John  M.  Gallagher,  at  one  time  speaker  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  and  a man  of  wide  experience  and  emi- 
nent ability.  Entering  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printing 
trade  in  that  office,  he  devoted  the  following  eight  years  to  faith- 
ful service  to  his  employers,  and  during  that  period  he  absorbed 
a vast  amount  of  information  by  close  and  persistent  reading  and 
study,  and,  having  a naturally  retentive  memory,  he  became,  even 
in  young  manhood,  well  informed  on  general  subjects.  During 
this  period  he  supported  himself  entirely  and  at  the  same  time 
paid  his  own  tuition  at  the  academy,  where  and  under  the  tuition 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler  Robbins,  he  secured  a good,  practical  edu- 
cation. He  paid  special  attention  to  English  language,  in  which  he 
became  extraordinarily  proficient  especially  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
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ing  of  words,  so  that  in  his  professional  career  his  precise  use 
of  English  became  one  of  his  most  prominent  characteristics. 

Mr.  Harrison  had  determined  to  make  the  practice  of  law 
his  life  work,  and  to  this  end,  in  1844,  he  entered  as  a student 
the  law  office  of  Judge  William  A.  Rodgers,  an  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful lawyer.  Here  he  spent  eighteen  months  in  a careful  and 
thorough  study  of  Blackstone,  Kent,  and  other  legal  authorities, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1845,  he  entered  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  the 
first  institution  of  its  character  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where 
he  graduated  on  February  25,  1846.  On  May  23,  1846,  at  London, 
Madison  County,  Mr.  Harrison  was,  without  further  examination, 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  the  old  supreme  court.  Soon  after 
this  event  he  located  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  London, 
his  desk  being  in  the  public  office  of  the  county  sheriff.  His  suc- 
cess was  assured  from  the  start  and  he  made  continuous  progress 
in  his  profession,  so  that  during  the  twenty-seven  years  of  busy 
professional  life  and  labor  in  London,  he  practiced  with  signal 
success  in  many  of  the  surrounding  counties.  His  first  partner 
had  been  his  former  preceptor,  Judge  Rodgers,  and  after  the  lat- 
ter’s death  he  was  successively  the  senior  member  of  the  two  law 
firms  of  Harrison  & McCloud  and  Harrison  & Marsh.  In  1874, 
Mr.  Harrison  moved  to  Columbus,  becoming  a member  of  the 
Franklin  County  bar  and  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Harri- 
son & Olds,  several  years  later  succeeded  by  the  firm  of  Harrison, 
Olds  & Marsh,  Judge  Joseph  Olds  coming  from  Circleville,  and 
Samuel  Franklin  Marsh,  the  junior  member,  a son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  coming  from  the  firm  of  Marsh  & Watson,  of  London. 
Mr.  Marsh  withdrew  from  the  firm  in  1889  and  soon  afterwards 
died.  Upon  his  withdrawal,  W.  0.  Henderson  became  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Harrison,  Olds  & Henderson,  which  continued  until 
its  dissolution,  in  June,  1902.  In  most  of  the  courts  of  Ohio,  and 
those  of  other  States,  and  in  the  federal  courts,  within  and  with- 
out the  State  up  to  the  supreme  tribunals,  these  firms  took  a 
large  part,  its  work  involving  large  interests,  sometimes  millions 
of  dollars  of  value,  and  in  the  legal  world,  in  the  records  of  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  country,  the  name  of  Richard  A.  Harrison 
is  prominent  through  half  a century. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate. In  these  legislative  bodies  his  services  were  effective  and 
eminently  satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  In  1860,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  ex-Governor  Corwin  to  accept  the  appointment  as  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  Mr.  Harrison  entered  the  lower  house  of  the  na- 
tional Congress,  taking  his  seat  at  the  called  session,  early  in 
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July,  1861.  He  ended  his  political  career  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1863,  having  witnessed  and  participated  in  the  legislation  which 
provided  for  the  common  defense,  the  suppression  of  rebellion, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union,  through  times  of  great- 
est danger  in  all  its  history.  Returning  from  Washington  at  the 
close  of  his  congressional  service,  he  thereafter  applied  himself 
indefatigably  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1870,  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  a candidate  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
but  met  defeat  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  Solicited  to  accept  a non- 
partisan nomination  to  the  new  circuit  court  bench  of  the  State  un- 
der the  constitutional  judicial  amendment  of  1883,  which  meant 
a unanimous  election  in  the  capital  circuit;  offered  a place,  in  1875, 
as  a member  of  the  supreme  court  commission  by  Governor  Hayes, 
and  by  Governor  Foraker,  tendered  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Johnson  while  a member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  he  declined  the  honors,  because  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  were  so  far  below  his  professional  income  and  inadequate 
to  provide  prudently,  as  he  thought,  for  himself  and  his  family. 
The  age  limit  alone  prevented  President  Harrison’s  tendering  him 
the  seat  on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  United  States  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Justice  Jackson,  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
the  third  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  succeeding 
in  that  position  Rufus  P.  Ranney. 

In  the  foregoing  record  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  public  services, 
but  little  detailed  mention  has  been  made  of  the  work  he  actually 
did,  some  mention  of  which  should  consistently  be  made  in  this 
connection.  Though  comparatively  37oung  in  years,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  regarded  as  the  peer  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature,  an  evidence  of  which  was  his  appointment 
as  a member  of  the  judiciary  committee,  where  he  was  accorded 
a very  large  share  of  the  work.  Through  this  committee  he  intro- 
duced many  bills  which  found  their  way  to  a place  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  State,  including  the  laws  concerning  the  relation 
of  guardian  and  child;  the  one  providing  for  the  semi-annual  pay- 
ment of  taxes;  for  the  relief  of  the  district  courts,  and  others  of 
equal  importance.  Upon  entering  the  senate  Mr.  Harrison  was 
made  chairman  of  the  judicial  committee  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  upper  house.  That  was  at  a critical 
period  in  history,  when  many  questions  were  up  for  discussion 
affecting  the  commonwealth  and  of  national  importance,  and  some- 
times partisan  feeling  ran  high,  but  through  it  all,  as  a presiding 
officer,  Mr.  Harrison  displayed  the  utmost  impartiality,  combined 
with  clear  interpretation  and  correct  application  of  parliamentary 
principles.  During  this  period,  he  gave  his  hearty  endorsement 
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and  cooperation  to  every  movement  that  related  to  the  State  and 
national  honor  or  that  tended  to  strengthen  the  national  govern- 
ment and  promote  the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  patriotism  was 
of  no  uncertain  quality.  Indeed,  he  would  have  enlisted  for  mili- 
tary service  during  the  war  days  had  his  health  permitted,  and 
he  deeply  regretted  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  his  acts  while  a member  of  the  senate  was 
in  1861,  when  President  Buchanan  had  sent  a special  message  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  uprising  of  the  South 
against  the  Federal  Government,  in  which  he  had  ostensibly  taken 
a position  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Harri- 
son, with  his  colleagues,  took  the  ground  that  they  should  assume 
the  integrity  and  sincerity  of  President  Buchanan  in  his  message, 
and  in  support  of  such  policy,  Mr.  Harrison,  on  January  12,  wrote 
and  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  following  resolutions: 

“First.  That  the  people  of  Ohio,  believing  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  government  that  constitutes  the  American 
people  one  people  is  essential  to  the  support  of  their  tranquility 
at  home,  of  their  peace  abroad,  of  their  safety,  of  their  prosperity, 
and  of  that  very  liberty  which  they  so  highly  prize,  are  firmly 
and  ardently  attached  to  the  national  constitution  and  the  union 
of  the  States. 

“Second.  That  the  general  government  cannot  permit  the 
secession  of  any  State  without  violating  the  obligations  by  which 
it  is  bound  under  the  compact  to  the  other  States  and  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

“Third.  That  whilst  the  constitutional  rights  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  National  Government  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
laws  of  Congress  faithfully  enforced,  in  every  State  and  territory 
until  repealed  by  Congress,  or  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  proper  judicial  tribunal;  and  that  all  attempts  by  State 
authorities  to  nullify  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  to  resist  the  execution  thereof, 
are  revolutionary  in  their  character  and  tend  to  the  disruption 
of  the  best  and  wisest  system  of  government  in  the  world. 

“Fourth.  That  the  people  of  Ohio  are  inflexibly  opposed  to 
intermeddling  with  the  internal  affairs  and  domestic  relations 
of  other  States  of  the  Union,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  opposed  to  any  interference  by  the  people  of 
other  States  in  their  domestic  affairs. 

“Fifth.  That  it  is  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  to  fulfill  in  good  faith  all  their  obligations  under  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
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thereof,  and  they  demand  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  same  duty 
by  every  State  in  the  Union;  and  thus,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  insure 
tranquility  between  the  State  of  Ohio  and  other  States. 

“Sixth.  That  it  is  incumbent  upon  any  State  having  enact- 
ments on  their  statute  books  conflicting  with  or  rendering  less 
efficient  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  repeal 
them;  and  it  is  equally  incumbent  upon  the  general  government, 
and  the  several  States,  to  secure  to  every  citizen  of  the  Union  his 
rights  in  every  State,  under  that  provision  of  the  constitution 
which  guarantees  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  several  States;  and  thus  inspire 
and  restore  confidence  and  a spirit  of  fraternal  feeling  between 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

“Seventh.  That  the  Union-loving  citizens  of  those  States 
who  have  labored  and  still  labor,  with  devotional  courage  and 
patriotism,  to  withhold  their  States  from  the  vortex  of  secession, 
are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

“Eighth.  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified, 
and  patriotic  special  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  entire  power  and  resources  of  Ohio  are  here- 
by pledged,  whenever  necessary  and  demanded  for  the  mainte- 
nance, under  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authority,  of  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  general  government  by  whomsoever 
administered. 

“Ninth.  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward,  forth- 
with, copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the 
nation,  and  the  governors  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  to 
each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  from  this 
State,  to  be  by  them  presented  to  each  branch  of  the  national 
legislature.  ’ ’ 

It  was  said  by  a distinguished  contemporary  that  those  reso- 
lutions merit  for  Mr.  Harrison  a just  immortality.  They  passed 
the  senate  with  but  one  dissenting  voice  and  received  but  two  op- 
posing votes  in  the  house.  When,  in  the  following  February, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated, 
was  the  guest  of  Governor  Denison  at  Columbus,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Harrison,  asked  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  patriotic 
and  timely  resolutions  and  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  meet- 
ing him  who  had  penned  those  lines. 

In  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  where  Mr.  Harrison  served 
during  the  momentous  extra  session  of  1861,  he  left  the  impress 
of  his  individuality  upon  the  work  of  that  body,  none  questioning 
his  lofty  patriotism  or  the  wisdom  of  his  actions. 
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As  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Harrison  as  a lawyer,  no  words  could 
be  penned  that  would  delineate  his  character  as  clearly  as  did  the 
memorial  adopted  by  the  Franklin  County  Bar  Association  after 
his  death,  and  from  that  splendid  paper  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting: 

“The  law  was  Mr.  Harrison’s  supreme  mistress.  To  him 
the  law  was  a science;  he  reveled  in  its  philosophy;  it  was  never 
a trade,  nor  a mere  art.  There  wTere  slight  avocations,  but  in 
truth,  the  law  maker  was  still  in  the  practice  of  one  of  its  loftiest 
branches.  Between  it  and  his  home  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  each  of  whom  was  always  affectionately  and  indulgently 
remembered  and  cared  for  by  him,  he  swung  like  a pendulum,  until 
he  stopped  and  trembled  to  the  final  stillness,  among  his  own,  in 
that  ideal  lawj^er’s  home. 

“No  man  ever  questioned  or  had  just  ground  to  question  his 
fealty  to  clients,  or  their  causes,  or  interests,  or  his  fairness  to 
adversaries,  or  his  integrity,  when  measured  by  the  finest  rules 
of  professional  ethics.  If  the  heat  of  argument,  or  contention, 
in  a cause,  led  him  to  say  or  do  what  his  cooler  judgment  disap- 
proved, the  amende  honorable  was  made  at  once,  and  not  grudg- 
ingly, nor  in  doubtful  or  ambiguous  phrases.  He  grew,  in  moral 
stature,  while  he  generously  corrected  such  an  error.  They  were 
very  rarely  made.  He  was  slow  to  believe  ill  of  his  neighbor 
and  always,  everywhere,  strove  to  observe  the  golden  rule. 

“His  was  by  nature  and  culture  a well  balanced,  conservative, 
acute,  and  powerful  mind,  having  quickness  of  perception,  great 
susceptibility  to  suggestions,  impressions  and  ideas,  with  a ca- 
pacity, possessed  by  few  men,  for  their  instant  and  proper  classi- 
fication, assimilation  and  effective  expression  and  use  in  presenta- 
tion and  demonstration,  whether  to  courts  or  juries,  or  the  larger 
assemblies  of  men  and  women;  whether  in  the  domain  of  facts,  in 
the  technical  or  philosophical  fields  of  jurisprudence,  or  in  the 
wider  fields  of  literature  and  general  learning,  all  of  which,  by 
reading,  and  study,  he  cultivated,  with  exceptional  success,  for 
more  than  sixty  years  of  ceaseless  labor.” 

“When  he  once  undertook  a cause,  his  zeal  in  it  was  charac- 
terized by  the  same  earnestness,  labor,  and  sacrifice,  whether 
he  saw  at  its  close  full  compensation  for  every  hour’s  labor  and 
all  the  skill  devoted  to  it,  or  had  volunteered,  without  reward, 
or  the  hope  thereof,  to  defend  the  honor  of  professional  brethren, 
or  right  a wrong  for  the  weak,  the  stranger  or  the  oppressed.  In 
the  conduct  of  prosecution  or  defense,  civil  or  criminal,  he  made 
the  causes  of  clients  his  own. 
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“His  diction  was  of  the  purest.  His  knowledge  and  use  of 
good  English  was  most  effective.  When  Mr.  Harrison  had  fin- 
ished a sentence,  or  paragraph,  or  argument,  or  literary  address, 
oral  or  in  writing,  there  was  no  mistaking  his  meaning.” 

“He  was  a logician  par  excellence.  Admit  his  premises  and 
his  conclusion  would  bind,  ninety-nine  cases  in  a hundred,  like 
bands  of  steel. 

“He  had  the  poise,  deliberation  and  delivery  of  the  finished 
orator,  which  occasionally,  not  often,  became  the  effective  back- 
ground of  a torrent  of  invective,  sarcasm,  or  ridicule  against  the 
wrong-doer,  or  the  oppressor,  who  crossed  his  professional  path- 
way. His  courage  was  of  the  highest  order,  not  lacking  in  any 
quality  when  challenged  to  action. 

“The  manly  ways,  the  gentle  manners,  the  even  temper,  the 
self-respect,  the  generous  aid,  the  predominant  justice  of  mind 
and  spirit,  the  charming  social  gifts  and  qualities  of  the  man,  all 
tended  to  fix  and  hold  the  esteem  of  those  who  were  professional 
associates.” 

Mr.  Harrison  enjoyed  a national  reputation  as  a constitu- 
tional lawyer,  his  preeminence  in  this  connection  being  estab- 
lished by  his  success  in  the  noted  Boesel  railroad  cases,  and  from 
that  time  on  he  appeared  before  the  supreme  court  for  either  the 
prosecution  or  the  defense  in  the  leading  contests  concerning 
the  validity  of  legislative  enactments.  He  ever  regarded  public 
office  as  a public  trust  and  likewise  believed  that  the  practice  of 
law  was  one  of  the  highest  callings  to  which  a man  could  devote 
his  talents  and  his  energies. 

On  December  31,  1847,  Richard  A.  Harrison  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  Warner,  whose  father,  Henry 
Warner,  was  a prominent  early  resident  of  Madison  County,  Ohio. 
At  his  death  Mr.  Harrison  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  four 
children,  namely : Catherine,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  E.  Marsh ; 
Louise  H.,  the  wife  of  Hon.  David  K.  Watson;  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  and 
Warner,  of  Columbus.  Three  children  preceded  him  to  the  silent 
land,  namely:  William  R.  died  on  February  12,  1854,  in  infancy; 
Robert  LI.,  on  October  1,  1868,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and 
Mrs.  Hattie  Briggs  Robinson,  of  Coalburg,  WTest  Virginia,  on  May 
22,  1891,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  born  in  Madison  County,  Ohio,  on  June 
30,  1827,  and  was  there  reared  to  womanhood,  receiving  a good 
education  in  the  Madison  County  Academy.  During  the  long 
life  partnership  of  more  than  sixty  years,  she  was  to  him  a true 
helpmate  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  Despite  her  ad- 
vanced years,  Mrs.  Harrison  has  to  a remarkable  degree  her  men- 
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tal  and  bodily  strength  and  has  indeed  ‘ 1 grown  old  sweetly.  ’ ’ She 
comes  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Her  great-grandfather,  Robert 
Warner,  was  a native  of  Virginia.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and 
four  years.  His  son  William,  Mrs.  Harrison’s  grandfather,  was 
reared  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Virginia,  and  became  a farmer 
by  vocation.  He  was  married  in  Virginia,  and,  in  the  year  1810, 
he  and  his  family  started  on  their  long,  tiresome,  and  dangerous 
journey  over  the  mountains  towards  the  setting  sun,  and,  after 
sojourning  for  a time  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  they  settled 
in  London,  Madison  County,  Ohio;  many  other  members  of  the 
family  also  locating  in  that  neighborhood.  There  William 
Warner  and  his  wife  lived  to  old  age  and  were  counted  among  the 
best  people  of  their  community.  They  were  devoted  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  he  was  a stanch  Whig  in 
his  political  faith.  Of  their  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  Henry  Warner,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  was  the 
second  in  order  of  birth.  The  mother  of  these  children  died  in 
Virginia,  and  the  father  afterwards  married,  by  which  union 
he  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  These  children  of  both  mothers 
remained  residents  of  Madison  County,  becoming  prominent  in 
the  early  life  of  that  section. 

Henry  Warner  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a farmer  and  received 
a good  practical  education.  He  became  a surveyor  by  vocation 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  surveying  of  Madison  County.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  county  treasurer,  re- 
maining the  incumbent  of  that  office  for  about  twenty-five  years, 
retiring  from  the  office  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  a 
prominent  Republican  and  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  though  suffering  from 
ill  health  for  many  years.  In  his  religious  belief  he  was  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  was  an  earnest 
worker  and  to  which  he  gave  liberally.  He  married,  in  Madison 
County,  Katurah  Gosslee,  who  was  a native  of  Madison  County, 
and  who  died  there  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Richard  Gosslee,  a native  of  Maryland,  but  who  be- 
came an  early  settler  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  a few  years  later  re- 
moving to  Madison  County  and  settling  eight  miles  from  London, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  middle  life,  being  survived  a number 
of  years  by  his  widow.  They  also  were  faithful  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  were  people  of  the  highest  personal  char- 
acter. Mrr.  Harrison  is  one  of  eleven  children,  several  of  whom 
attained  to  considerable  prominence  in  various  wTalks  in  life. 
General  D.  B.  Warner,  a veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  who  went 
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to  the  front  as  major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regi- 
ment Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  lost  an  arm  in  battle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  consul  to 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  has  since  made  his  home 
there.  Another  member  of  the  family,  Captain  James  B.  Warner, 
was  a soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  being  a member  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Ohio  Regiment.  He  enlisted  as  a private,  but  by  meritori- 
ous services  he  was  successively  promoted  until  at  his  discharge 
he  was  a captain.  He  is  now  retired  and  makes  his  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Harrison’s  living  sisters  are:  Eliza,  the 
wife  of  Judge  Frank  Baker,  of  Chicago,  and  they  have  two 
daughters;  Mary,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  is  unmarried;  Ara  is 
the  wife  of  Edmund  J.  Myer,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  a member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  which  she  has  maintained  a 
close  affiliation  nearly  all  her  life.  Mr.  Harrison,  though  not  a 
member,  was  an  attendant  and  supporter  of  that  church. 

In  closing  this  review  no  better  words  could  be  chosen  than 
those  uttered  at  the  memorial  meeting  of  the  Franklin  County 
Bar  Association  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Rogers  and  Mr.  George  D.  J ones. 

Mr.  Rogers:  “The  greatness  of  a man’s  life  lives  after  he  is 
gone,  and  is  shown  by  the  impression  left  upon  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  or  have  felt  his  influence.  All  who  have  been 
with  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  home,  in  his  office,  or  in  the  court  room, 
have  felt  the  power  of  his  strong  personality,  the  unfailing 
strength  of  his  well-balanced  nature,  the  force  of  his  logic,  the 
soundness  of  his  principles,  the  energy  that  shirked  no  amount  of 
research,  and  the  candor  with  which  he  expressed  himself.  It  is 
a great  privilege  to  have  lived  so  near  a man  who  has  left  a legacy 
to  us  all — an  example  and  influence  that  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
members  of  our  bar.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Jones:  “Tie  lived,  as  we  know,  to  a ripe  age.  He  has 

run  his  race,  he  has  done  his  work,  and  there  is  none  wTho  would 
say  he  has  not  done  it  well.  His  taking  off  is  a distinct  loss  to 
the  bar  of  Ohio,  but  his  career  and  reputation  is  a heritage  of 
which  the  profession  may  feel  proud.  He  honored  his  profession 
and  in  turn  his  profession  honored  him.  The  jurisprudence  of 
Ohio  is  better  for  his  services  as  a lawyer.  The  community  is 
better  for  his  having  lived  among  us.  Human  character  is 
stronger  and  nobler  for  his  influence  and  example.” 


Ciiminsion  Carijart 

GRICULTURE  has  been  a true  source  of  man’s  dominion 
on  earth  ever  since  the  primal  existence  of  labor,  and 
has  been  the  pivotal  industry  that  lias  controlled  for 
the  most  part  all  the  fields  of  action  to  which  his  intel- 
ligence and  energy  have  been  devoted.  In  a civilized  community 
no  calling  is  so  certain  of  yielding  a compensatory  return  as  that 
which  is  culled  from  a kindly  soil,  albeit  the  husbandman  at  times 
is  sorely  taxed  in  coaxing  from  mother  earth  all  he  desires  or  even 
expects.  Yet  she  is  a kind  mother  and  seldom  chastens  with 
disappointment  the  person  whose  diligence  and  frugality  she 
deems  it  but  just  should  be  rewarded.  One  of  those  who  found 
a benefactress  in  mother  earth  during  a past  generation  in  cen- 
tral Ohio,  was  the  late  Edminson  Earhart,  who  never  found  al- 
lurements for  any  kind  of  work  outside  of  the  realm  of  nature, 
and,  having  been  a close  student  of  the  soils,  the  climate,  the  crops 
and  all  the  phases  of  husbandry,  he  profited  beyond  the  average 
farmer  by  his  observations  and  was  fully  abreast  of  the  times 
in  his  vocation,  hie  was  among  the  sturdy  element  in  Franklin 
County  whose  labors  profited  alike  themselves  and  the  community 
in  general.  He  was  a scion  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  this 
section  of  the  Buckeye  State,  and  all  will  agree  that  the  early 
settlers  in  any  community  have  ever  contributed  much  to  interest 
and  entertain  us.  There  is  something  romantic  about  the  rug- 
gedness of  their  lives,  and  the  uncertainties  they  had  to  face, 
which  holds  a fascination  for  us  to-day.  The  hard-working  lives 
of  the  Earhart  family  in  this  locality  when  it  was  still  practically 
a wilderness  were  much  more  eventful,  but  withal  perhaps  more 
satisfactory  and  happy  than  the  life  of  the  average  fanner  of  the 
present  generation. 

Edminson  Earhart  was  born  in  Hamilton  Township,  Frank- 
lin County,  Ohio,  February  13,  1829,  and  there  he  was  reared  to 
manhood  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  neighboring 
schools,  and  there  he  spent  his  life  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock  raising,  his  farm  being  a part  of  the  land  owned  by 
his  father,  who  came  to  this  section  of  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania 
in  the  early  twenties,  making  a settlement,  on  unimproved  ground, 
entering  wild  land  from  the  government.  This  he  gradually 
cleared  and  improved  and  eventually  became  one  of  the  leading 
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farmers  of  his  county.  However,  he  purchased  another  farm  in 
Marion  Township,  Franklin  County,  wThich  he  removed  to  and 
there  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  rest  of  their  days,  having  there 
a pleasant  home,  the  father  dying  when  scarcely  past  middle  life, 
but  the  mother  of  the  subject  survived  until  she  reached  the  age 
of  eighty-three  years.  They  were  both  stanch  Methodists,  and 
honest,  hospitable,  pioneer  people.  They  became  the  parents  of 
nine  children,  of  whom  Edminson  Earhart,  of  this  memoir,  was 
the  youngest.  Nearly  all  of  them  grew  to  maturity,  and  all  mar- 
ried but  two  and  had  families  of  their  own.  Most  of  them  were 
successful  in  their  vocations  and  some  of  them  became  prominent; 
one,  Maxwell  Earhart,  became  justice  of  the  peace  of  Groveport, 
Franklin  County,  and  was  widely  known  by  virtue  of  this  office; 
George  Earhart  was  sheriff  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio;  John  Ear- 
hart was  superintendent  of  the  county  infirmary  for  many  years, 
and  died  a bachelor;  Irwin  Earhart  founded  the  town  of  Irwin, 
Iowa,  and  was  a leading  citizen  there  many  years ; Hattie  married 
a Mr.  White  and  their  daughter,  Lillie  White,  married  Charles 
Schaff,  president  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  Company;  the  other 
daughters  also  married  well  and  all  were  quite  well  known  locally. 

Edminson  Earhart,  of  this  review,  remained  on  the  home 
farm  where  he  assisted  with  the  general  work  until  he  was  of 
age,  then  began  farming  for  himself,  purchasing  forty  acres  at 
first,  when  he  was  married,  and  later  increasing  his  holdings  to 
one  hundred  acres  of  valuable  and  productive  land  which  he 
kept  well  improved  and  under  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  on 
which  he  made  a pronounced  success  as  a general  farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  A part  of  this  land  is  still  owned  by  his  widow,  who, 
since  1888,  has  been  residing  in  her  cozy  home  in  Columbus.  Mr. 
Earhart  remained  on  his  farm  in  Marion  Township,  Franklin 
County,  until  his  death,  on  December  13,  1884. 

Mr.  Earhart  was  married  on  November  15,  1864,  to  Anna 
Lesquereux,  who  was  born  in  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  December 
6,  1845.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Leo  C.  Lesquereux,  a com- 
plete and  extensive  sketch  of  whom  appears  on  other  pages  of 
this  volume;  however,  owing  to  his  prominence  in  the  world  of 
science  during  the  past  century  some  phases  of  his  life  will  be 
touched  on  here  also.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a great  student 
and  later  became  an  eminent  professor,  an  instructor  in  the  royal 
German  family,  in  fact,  having  been  a college  graduate  in  the  old 
country  and  especially  fluent  in  French  and  German.  While  an 
instructor  in  the  royal  family  he  married  one  of  his  students,  Bar- 
oness Sophia  von  Wolfskael.  When  a youth  he  went  into  the 
mountains  in  search  of  geological  specimens  and  fell  down  a 
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precipice,  his  injuries  finally  resulting  in  deafness  later  in  life, 
which  compelled  him  to  give  up  teaching.  He  was  at  one  time 
commissioned  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  investigate  and  advise 
him  on  the  peat  bogs  of  that  country.  In  1848,  when  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  the  empire,  he  decided  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  advice  of  the  eminent  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Boston, 
and  he  finally  reached  our  shores  after  a tedious  voyage  in  a sail- 
ing vessel  over  tempestuous  seas,  which  kept  the  wife  and  mother 
seasick  all  the  way,  the  trip  lasting  sixty  days.  The  family  lo- 
cated in  Boston,  but  remained  there  only  a short  time,  when  Pro- 
fessor Lesquereux  was  induced  by  Professor  William  Sullivant 
to  come  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  this  vicinity  he  became  active 
in  various  lines  of  scientific  investigation,  such  as  the  study  of 
flowers,  mosses,  etc.,  becoming  both  a botanist  and  geologist  of 
wide  notoriety.  He  was  in  the  government  employ  for  years  as 
a government  geologist,  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  the  de- 
partment. He  was  a noted  author,  and  his  name  went  over  the 
world  attached  to  many  valuable  scientific  works.  He  was  as- 
sisted much  during  his  later  years  by  his  two  granddaughters, 
Ida  and  Aimee  Earhart.  The  death  of  the  eminent  professor 
occurred  on  October  29,  1889,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  having  been 
born  on  November  18,  1806.  His  wife  was  born  in  1812,  and  her 
death  occurred  on  October  3, 1882.  They  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  on  July  30, 1880.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  children, 
namely:  Ferdinand,  a sketch  of  whom  appears  in  this  work. 

Frederick  married  Julia  Yanllorn,  and  to  this  union  one  daugh- 
ter was  born;  he  finally  wrent  to  Mexico,  and  died  there;  he  was  a 
linguist  and  acted  as  interpreter  for  President  Maxmillian,  of 
Mexico.  Henry  Lesquereux  became  a manufacturer  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  died;  he  married  Bessie  Reynold.  Leo  M., 
who  married  Mary  Rickly,  was  a jeweler  in  Columbus  all  his 
active  life,  and  died  in  that  city.  Anna  became  the  wife  of  Edmin- 
son  Earhart,  of  this  review. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earhart,  named  as 
follows:  (1)  Irwin  and  (2)  Herbert,  both  died  young,  (3)  Ida 

married  Rev.  E.  A.  Young,  a Lutheran  minister,  and  they  live  at 
Lancaster,  Ohio;  they  have  one  son,  Professor  William  Young,  of 
Hebron,  Nebraska,  and  a daughter,  Isabel!  (4)  Leona  Earhart 
married  John  Eichner,  a garden  farmer  near  Columbus,  Ohio; 
they  have  ten  children;  Carl  Eichner,  who  is  employed  at  the 
State  library;  Elmer,  of  the  U.  C.  T.;  Maxwell,  who  is  with  his 
father;  Aimee  is  at  home;  Gurtrie  was  next  in  order  of  birth;  Es- 
tella,  Irene,  Clarence,  Harold,  and  Helen  are  at  home  and  in 
school.  (5)  Aimee  Julia  Earhart  was  educated  in  the  ‘city 
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schools,  was  formerly  assistant  to  her  grandfather,  Professor  Leo 
Lesquereux,  but  is  now  a bookkeeper  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
Railroad  Company  in  Columbus.  (6)  Leo  Earhart,  who  is  in 
the  butcher  business,  married  Ida  Wagner,  and  they  have  one 
son,  Howard  W.  (7)  J.  Edminson  Earhart,  who  lives  at  home,  is 
unmarried,  and  is  foreman  at  the  Kilbourne- Jacobs  Manufactur- 
ing Company’s  plant.  (8)  Ferdinand  Earhart,  who  is  a lithog- 
rapher of  Columbus,  married  Emma  Link  and  they  have  one 
child,  Robert  William.  (9)  Hugh  L.  Earhart  is  a commercial 
salesman  for  a Columbus  house,  and  he  has  remained  unmarried. 
The  Earhart  family  are  worthy  members  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  and  are  liberal  supporters  of  the  same.  They  all  stand 
high  in  whatever  circles  they  choose  to  move  in. 


Jfrebericfe  ©Hrigfit 

HE  men  most  influential  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  society  and  in  giving  character  to  the  times  in 
which  the}^  live  are  of  two  classes — the  men  of  study 
and  the  men  of  action.  Whether  we  are  more  indebted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  age  to  the  one  class  or  the  other  is  a 
question  of  honest  difference  of  opinion;  neither  class  can  be 
spared  and  both  should  be  encouraged  to  occupy  their  several 
spheres  of  labor  and  influence,  zealousfy  and  without  mutual  dis- 
trust. In  the  following  paragraphs  are  briefly  outlined  the  lead- 
ing facts  and  characteristics  in  the  career  of  a gentleman  who 
combines  in  his  makeup  the  elements  of  the  scholar  and  the  energy 
of  the  public-spirited  man  of  affairs.  Devoted  to  the  noble  and 
humane  work  of  teaching,  G.  Frederick  Wright  has  made  his  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  school  life  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is  not  unknown 
to  the  wider  educational  circles  of  the  nation,  occupying  as  he  does 
a prominent  place  in  his  profession  and  standing  high  in  the 
esteem  of  educators  in  other  than  his  own  particular  field  of  en- 
deavor, especially  that  of  literature. 

Professor  Wright  was  born  in  Whitehall,  New  York,  January 
22, 1838,  a scion  of  a sterling  old  family  of  the  Empire  State,  being 
the  son  of  Walter  and  Mary  Peabody  (Colburn)  Wright.  After 
finishing  the  usual  elementary  courses  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town,  young  Wright  entered  Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
where  he  made  a brilliant  record  and  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1859,  the 
same  college  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1862,  in  which  year  he  was  graduated  from  the  Oberlin  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  He  was  further  honored  in  1887  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  also 
Drury  College  in  1887  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.  He  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America  in  1890. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  and  served  his  country  faithfully  for  a period  of 
five  months,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Professor  Wright  has  been  twice  married,  first,  on  August  28, 
1862,  to  Huldah  Maria  Day,  whose  death  occurred  in  1899.  He 
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was  united  in  marriage  with  Florence  Eleanor  Bedford,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904. 

The  career  of  Professor  Wright  has  been  a busy  and  suc- 
cessful one,  as  only  a cursory  glance  at  his  record  will  show.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Bakersfield,  Vermont, 
from  1861  to  1872;  he  was  then  pastor  of  the  church  of  this  de- 
nomination at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from  1872  to  1881.  From 
1881  to  1892  he  was  professor  of  New  Testament  language  and 
literature  in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  also  taught  the 
harmony  of  science  and  religion  at  Oberlin,  from  1902  to  1907, 
when  he  was  made  professor  emeritus  and  retired  on  a Carnegie 
pension.  He  was  assistant  geologist  on  the  Pennsylvania  Survey 
in  1881  and  1882,  and  on  the  United  States  Survey  from  1884  to 
1892.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Arch- 
aeological Society  since  1907,  in  which  he  is  doing  a most  com- 
mendable work.  In  pursuit  of  his  investigations  he  has  visited 
every  portion  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  He  was  a pioneer 
in  the  investigation  of  the  glaciers  of  Alaska,  in  1886.  He  spent 
a summer  in  Greenland  in  1894.  Besides  seasons  spent  in  Europe 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  fourteen  months  he  traveled 
through  China,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  the 
Caucasus  and  Lebanon  mountains,  gathering  original  information 
for  the  books  he  has  published.  At  three  different  times  he  was 
invited  to  give  courses  of  Lowell  Institute  lectures  in  Boston, 
numbering  twenty-eight  in  all. 

Both  as  pastor  and  professor,  Mr.  Wright  won  a reputation 
second  to  none  of  his  compeers,  being  both  an  instructor  and  enter- 
tainer at  the  same  time,  a vigorous  and  independent  thinker,  fear- 
less in  his  researches,  and  ever  having  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. As  a speaker  he  is  logical,  convincing  and,  at  times,  truly 
eloquent.  A man  of  profound  scholarship,  he  is  familiar  with  the 
world’s  best  literature  and  useful  sciences,  leaving  no  field  un- 
investigated, no  region  unexplored  in  the  realms  of  the  mind,  ever 
keeping  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  modern  thought  and  inven- 
tion, and  ever  striving  to  inculcate  such  principles  as  make  for 
the  amelioration  of  humanity  in  any  way  possible,  being  broad- 
minded and  progressive,  altruistic  and  humanitarian  in  all  that 
the  terms  imply. 

As  an  author,  Professor  Wright  stands  deservedly  high  among 
modern  men  of  letters,  the  products  of  his  versatile  and  graceful 
pen  having  reached  a world-wide  and  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence, his  style  being  that  of  the  master — clear,  forceful,  elegant, 
never  prolix  or  uninteresting.  He  is  the  author  of  the  following 
publications:  “Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,”  1880;  “Studies  in 
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Science  and  Religion,”  1882;  “The  Relation  of  Death  to  Proba- 
tion,” 1882;  “The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,”  1884;  “Glacial 
Boundary  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky”;  “Ice  Age  in  North 
America,”  1889;  “Charles  Grandison  Finney,”  1891;  “Man  and 
the  Glacial  Period,”  1892;  “Greenland  Ice  Fields  and  Life  in  the 
North  Atlantic,”  1896;  “Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences,” 1898;  “Asiatic  Russia,”  (two  volumes)  1902;  “Scien- 
tific Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History,  ’ ’ 1906 ; * ‘ Origin  and 
Antiquity  of  Man,”  1912.  He  has  been  editor  of  “Bibliotheca 
Sacre”  since  1884;  also  editor  of  “Records  of  the  Past,”  since 
1905. 

Professor  Wright  is  essentially  cosmopolitan  in  his  ideas,  a 
man  of  the  people  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  a representative  type 
of  that  strong  American  manhood  which  commands  and  retains 
respect  by  reason  of  inherent  merit,  sound  sense  and  correct  con- 
duct. He  has  so  impressed  his  individuality  upon  his  fellow  men 
wherever  his  lot  has  been  cast  as  to  win  their  highest  esteem  and 
become  a strong  and  influential  power  in  leading  them  to  high  and 
noble  things.  Measured  by  the  accepted  standard  of  excellence, 
his  career  has  been  eminently  honorable  and  useful,  and  his  life 
fraught  with  great  good  to  humanity  and  to  the  world. 


Sfubge  ®lric  |§>loane 

HE  efforts  of  the  late  Judge  Ulric  Sloane,  universally 
known  for  a number  of  decades  as  one  of  Ohio ’s  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  lawyers,  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  to  himself.  He 
shaped  his  career  along  worthy  lines,  and  his  talents  were  dis- 
cerningly directed  along  well  defined  channels  of  endeavor.  He 
was  a man  of  distinct  and  forceful  individuality,  of  marked  sa- 
gacity, of  undaunted  enterprise,  and  in  manner  he  was  genial, 
courteous,  and  easily  approached.  His  career  was  ever  such  as 
to  warrant  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  public  and  his  activity 
in  legal  circles  forms  no  unimportant  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  He  was  a scion  of  a long  line  of  sterling  ancestry 
on  both  sides  of  the  house,  some  of  them  eminent  Irish  jurists 
of  their  day,  and  many  of  their  commendable  characteristics 
seemed  to  have  outcropped  in  our  subject.  The  public  is  seldom 
mistaken  in  its  estimation  of  a man,  and  had  Judge  Sloane  not 
been  most  worthy  he  could  not  have  gained  the  eminent  position 
he  so  long  held  in  legal,  public,  and  social  life,  having  long  main- 
tained the  same  without  any  abatement  of  his  popularity.  By 
his  own  persistent  and  legitimate  efforts  he  won  for  himself  a 
name  whose  luster  the  future  years  shall  only  augment. 

Judge  James  Sloane  for  some  time  occupied  the  common  pleas 
bench,  and  was  on  the  bench  when  he  died.  He  resided  in  the 
judicial  subdivision  including  Highland  County  in  the  southwest- 
ern section  of  the  State,  and  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading 
jurists  of  his  day  and  generation  in  the  Middle  West,  and  was 
prominent  in  public  life.  The  mother  of  the  subject  was  noted 
for  her  refinement,  culture,  and  intellectual  attainments,  being 
a woman  of  poetic  temperament,  and  possessing  such  charms  of 
manner  and  graces  as  made  her  popular  in  the  best  social  circles 
a half  century  or  more  ago. 

Ulric  Sloane  was  descended  from  a sterling  line  of  ancestry. 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  WTaite,  married  Mary  Platter, 
a sister  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Stockton,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  the  following  children:  (1)  Margrete  became  the  wife  of 

James  Hamilton,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky.  (2)  Mary  married 
Jesse  Fenton,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  they  had  children, 
Hamilton  and  Jessie.  (3)  Anna  became  the  wife  of  Richard  J. 
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Oglesby,  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  wlio  was  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry,  and  subsequently  became  a major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  They  had  two  children,  Dick,  who  died  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  Robert.  Mrs.  Oglesby  died  in  1868.  (4)  Kate 
became  the  wife  of  James  Sloane  in  1849,  and  to  them  was  born 
Ulric,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  at  Hillsboro,  High- 
land County,  Ohio,  on  December  18,  1850.  (5)  Hattie  married 

Major  Frank  Hayes,  and  they  had  children,  Harry,  Robert,  Frank, 
and  Marjorie. 

Judge  Ulric  Sloane  received  a good  education  and  he  began 
life  for  himself  by  teaching  school  when  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  he  would  have,  no  doubt,  become  a noted  educator  had 
he  continued  in  that  field  of  endeavor.  Early  in  life  he  manifested 
an  ambition  to  follow  a literary  career,  but  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  this  plan,  and  apply  himself  to  the  secur- 
ing of  an  education.  Eventually  he  decided  to  study  law,  and 
with  this  end  in  view,  he  went  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  there  reading 
law  with  a relative,  Judge  Emerson,  with  whom  he  made  rapid 
progress  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  three  years  earlier  than  would  have  been  possible  in  Ohio, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  age  limit  in  the  former  State,  a knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  being  the  necessary 
requirement.  He  was  first  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of 
Macon  County,  Illinois,  on  April  8,  1868;  to  the  bar  of  Missouri, 
May  21,  1868;  to  the  Ohio  bar  on  January  13,  1874,  and  to  the 
bar  of  New  York  State  on  September  8,  1890.  From  the  time 
of  his  admittance  to  the  bar  in  1868,  until  his  death  he  enjoyed 
a large  and  lucrative  practice,  which  increased  with  the  years. 
He  first  began  practice  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  remaining  there 
six  years.  Returning  to  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  continued  his  profession  there  until  1898,  being  one  of 
the  most  active  and  best  known  attorneys  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  in  which  year  he  moved  to  Columbus.  His  fame  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  had  preceded  him,  indeed,  had  by  that  time 
penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  State  and  he  found  his  services  in 
great  demand  from  the  start,  and  became  in  due  course  of  time 
probably  the  greatest  and  most  successful  criminal  lawyer  in 
Ohio.  He  was  much  sought  after,  upon  coming  here,  to  act  as 
toastmaster  and  in  other  public  and  semi-public  functions.  He 
came  to  the  capital  city  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Judge  Wil- 
liam J.  Gilmore,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  with  whom  he 
formed  a partnership.  This  lasted  but  a short  time,  when  he 
returned  to  Hillsboro,  where  he  was  again  retained  in  most  of  the 
notable  cases  held  in  Highland  and  adjoining  counties.  Later 
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returning  to  Columbus,  he  was  associated  at  different  times  with 
Judge  R.  A.  Harrison,  Judge  Samuel  L.  Black,  and  Thomas  E, 
Steele.  From  Columbus  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  the  greater 
part  of  his  later  life  was  spent.  He  was  at  one  time  a law  partner 
of  ex-Senator  Foraker.  He  represented  the  defense  in  more 
than  two  hundred  murder  cases,  and  he  had  the  remarkable  record 
of  only  one  of  his  clients  being  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  defense  when  Colonel  A.  B.  Colt,  com- 
mander of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  was  tried  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  by  reason  of  his  having  issued  the  command  to  fire 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  people  at  Washington  Court 
House  during  a riot.  Colonel  Colt  was  acquitted.  He  was  ranked 
among  the  three  leading  criminal  experts  in  the  State.  He  was 
a very  strong  advocate  before  the  court  or  a jury,  being  a logical, 
earnest,  and  forceful  speaker,  and,  having  remained  a profound 
student  of  all  phases  of  the  underlying  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
he  was  always  a master  of  his  theme  and  well  prepared,  leaving 
nothing  undone  for  the  interests  of  his  clients.  Indeed,  all  who 
knew  him  will  readily  acquiesce  that  he  had  few  equals  and  no 
superiors  in  his  field  of  legal  science.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  was  a most  worthy  representative  of  an  honored  ancestry,  and 
a man  of  whom  his  descendants,  his  innumerable  friends,  even 
the  State  itself,  may  well  be  proud. 

Politically,  Mr.  Sloane  was  loyal  in  his  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  each  campaign,  being 
a potent  factor  in  the  success  of  Democracy  in  his  locality  since 
1868.  He  was  well"  fortified  in  his  political  and  public  opinions, 
well  versed  upon  the  questions  which  were  to  the  statesman  and 
the  man  of  affairs  of  vital  import,  and  on  all  important  issues 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  best  thinkers  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  As  a political  speaker  he  wielded  a great  influence, 
always  holding  his  vast  audiences  spell-bound  with  his  weight 
of  argument  and  his  eloquence.  His  political  and  legal  associates 
and  friends  all  speak  of  his  career  in  the  highest  terms. 

Ulric  Sloane  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Sarah  Buckingham, 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  C.  P.  Buckingham,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who 
was  adjutant-general  of  Ohio  under  Governors  Dennison  and  Tod. 
Mrs.  Sloane  was  also  a niece  of  Colonel  Trimble,  of  Highland 
County,  Ohio.  Subsequently,  Judge  Ulric  Sloane  married  Mary 
Duffy,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  John  Duffy,  a prominent 
Columbus  family,  living  at  No.  319  East  Gay  Street.  To  Judge 
Sloane  and  wife  one  child  was  born,  Ulric  Sloane,  the  second, 
whose  birth  occurred  on  Sunday,  September  5,  1909,  in  Columbus. 
He  gives  unusual  promise  of  a brilliant  future. 
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The  death  of  Judge  Ulric  Sloane  occurred  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1912,  in  a hospital  in  Cincinnati,  after  a comparatively 
brief  illness,  although  he  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time 
and  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  for  Florida  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same,  when  he  was  stricken  fatally.  He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age, 
which  was  the  age  of  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thus 
passed  to  a higher  plane  of  endeavor,  one  of  Ohio’s  greatest  and 
most  noted  men,  but  his  influence  will  continue  to  pervade  the 
lives  of  men  for  many  a year  to  come,  for  the  forces  set  in  motion 
by  such  a life  of  usefulness,  strength  and  honor  cannot  be  quenched 
when  the  little  flame  of  mortal  life  vanishes  into  nothingness  and 
fades  into  the  primordial  dream. 


Robert  Eobgersi,  MM. 

0 RESCUE  from  fading  tradition  the  personal  annals  of 
the  pioneers  of  our  country  is  a pleasing  but  laborious 
task;  not  so  laborious,  perhaps,  as  perplexing,  by 
reason  of  memoirs  from  which  many  impressions  of 
the  early  days  have  long  since  faded.  To  gather  up  the  broken 
threads  of  strange  yet  simple  stories  of  individual  lives,  to  catch 
the  fleeting  fireside  histories  and  hand  them  down  to  posterity 
is  a laudable  ambition  worthy  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
every  one  interested  in  his  community.  Dr.  Robert  Rodgers,  long 
since  a traveler  to  that  “undiscovered  bourne,”  of  which  the 
world’s  greatest  poet  wrote,  was  one  of  the  prominent  and  most 
successful  general  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  the  century  that  has  recently  passed,  being  numbered  among 
those  who  were  in  the  van  of  civilization  moving  westward,  who 
passed  through  years  of  arduous  toil  and  hardship,  such  as  few 
now  living  have  ever  experienced.  A man  of  action  and  progress 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  terms,  he  realized  the  wants  of  the 
people  and  with  strong  hand  and  an  active  brain  supplied  the 
demand  generously  and  unsparingly.  His  life  was  an  open  book, 
known  and  read  by  his  many  friends,  who  found  therein  no  blank 
or  soiled  pages  and  nothing  to  offend;  for  Doctor  Rodgers  always 
endeavored  to  measure  liis  life  by  strict  principles  of  rectitude, 
and  few  of  his  contemporaries  could  present  a character  so  nearly 
flawless  or  a reputation  against  which  so  little  in  the  way  of  criti- 
cism could  be  uttered.  He  ranked  high  among  the  medical  men  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  was  in  every  respect  a most  commendable 
example  of  the  successful,  self-made  man  and  unselfish,  sturdy 
and  helpful  pioneer,  and  although  he  has  now  for  more  than  three 
decades  been  absent  from  the  arena  of  earthly  action,  the  good 
lie  did  still  lives. 

Doctor  Rodgers  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  September  24,  1807,  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try. He  was  a son  of  James  Rodgers,  born  in  1775  and  he  died  in 
1831.  He  was  also  a native  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a farmer  and  lived  and  died  at  the  old  homestead  there,  not 
very  old  when  summoned  to  his  reward.  He  was  a son  of  Richard 
Rodgers,  who  was  born  in  1733  and  who  died  in  1804.  He  married 
Rachael  Denny;  both  were  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  spent  their 
lives  there,  at  Shippensburg.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolution- 
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ary  War.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  having  been  Jane 
Qnigly,  who  was  born  in  1774  and  died  in  Pennsylvania  on  October 
14,  1832,  in  Cumberland  County.  She  was  the  mother  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  at  her  death  left  these  children,  Richard,  Robert,  Wil- 
liam, Mary  and  Rachel.  James  Rodgers  married  for  his  second 
wife  Jane  Linn,  a native  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
who  was  born  there  in  1793  and  whose  death  occurred  in  1860  in 
that  State,  leaving  Jane  Linn  Rodgers  who  died  in  Springfield, 
and  Andrew  Denny  Rodgers  who  now  lives  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  prominent;  during  the  Civil  War  he  was  paymaster. 
He  is  married  and  lias  a family.  He  was  a lawyer.  James 
Rodgers  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  with  the  money  he 
earned  while  in  the  service  he  purchased,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
a set  of  silver  spoons  which  has  been  kept  in  the  family  ever  since 
and  which  are  now  owned  by  Miss  Frances  Rodgers  and  her 
brother,  Isaac  Ward  Rodgers,  the  children  of  Doctor  Rodgers  of 
this  sketch,  and  these  heirlooms  are  highly  prized  by  them. 

Doctor  Rodgers  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  who  was 
really  professional,  although  he  had  a brother,  Rev.  James  Linn 
Rodgers,  who  was  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  prominent  as  a min- 
ister in  his  day  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Doctor  Rodgers 
grew  to  manhood  on  the  home  farm  and  in  his  neighborhood  re- 
ceived such  schooling  as  he  could,  later  studying  medicine  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  He  began  practicing  at  New  Hope,  Cum- 
berland County,  his  native  State,  in  1828,  remaining  there  three 
3^ears,  then  came  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  in  1833  came  to 
Springfield  at  the  time  the  government  was  building  the  National 
Pike.  Lie  built  his  home  at  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  St.  James 
Hotel,  and  on  the  site  of  his  second  home  is  now  to  be  seen  the  Com- 
mercial Building,  and  this  latter  place  was  where  all  the  children 
were  born,  and  he  finally  purchased  a fine  old  colonial  home  at 
what  is  now  206  N.  Limestone  Street.  While  in  Springfield,  Doc- 
tor Rodgers  became  the  best  known  physician  in  this  section  of 
the  State  and  he  enjoyed  an  immense  practice,  extending  over 
Clark  County,  and  his  faithful  service  to  his  patients,  his  superior 
ability  and  his  genial  disposition  made  him  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  a profound  student  and  kept  fully  abreast 
of  the  times  in  all  matters,  especially  pertaining  to  his  profession, 
and  he  accumulated  a fortune,  although  a great  deal  of  his  prac- 
tice among  the  poor  was  of  a charitable  nature,  for  he  had  a large 
heart  and  was  touched  at  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and  he  was 
kind  and  generous  to  a fault.  He  overlooked  the  faults  of  others 
and  never  spoke  ill  of  any  one,  and  he  saw  good  in  everybody. 
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Doctor  Rodgers  was  one  of  tlie  early  members  of  the  Clark 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  was  a strong  Republican  after 
that  party  was  organized  in  1856  and  was  influential  in  the  work 
of  the  same.  He  was  a man  who  looked  with  pride  upon  the 
growth  and  progress  of  his  adopted  city,  and  did  all  he  could  in 
the  work  of  the  same. 

Doctor  Rodgers  was  married  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Lebanon 
County,  to  Effie  Harrison,  daughter  of  Gen.  John  Harrison,  of  that 
county,  the  General  having  been  a prominent  citizen  there  where 
he  spent  his  life  and  was  always  active  in  local  matters.  His 
father,  Isaac  Harrison,  emigrated  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
1700,  from  England.  He  married  in  Pennsylvania  and  there  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  in  Lebanon  County,  being  a noted  manufacturer 
of  that  section. 

The  wife  of  Doctor  Rodgers  died  at  the  family  residence  in 
Springfield  on  June  7,  1887,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  her  birth 
having  occurred  on  September  8, 1811.  She,  like  her  husband,  was 
from  her  early  life  a stanch  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  was  a most  consistent  Christian  woman. 

To  the  Doctor  and  wife  were  born  the  following  children: 
John,  who  became  a prominent  physician,  was  educated  in  Miami 
College,  and  later  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  entire  practice  had  been  conducted  at 
Springfield,  Ohio,  until  his  death  in  September,  1908;  his  wife  also 
died  some  years  ago,  leaving  these  children,  Addison  S.,  and  Wil- 
liam B.,  both  married  and  living  in  Springfield.  Isaac  Ward  and 
Richard  Henry  were  twins,  the  latter  growing  to  maturity  and  be- 
coming a successful  business  man;  he  married,  and  died  in  Spring- 
field  in  the  year  1909,  leaving  these  children,  Charles  Kilgore,  and 
Robert  Sinclair.  The  latter  is  married  and  is  a director  in  the 
American  Seeding  Company,  and  has  two  living  children.  The 
elder  of  the  above  named  twins,  Isaac  Ward  Rodgers,  was  well 
reared  and  enjoyed  every  educational  advantage,  later  becoming 
interested  in  manufacturing  affairs,  first  as  a member  of  the  firm 
of  the  Ferrell,  Ludlow  & Rodgers  Company,  manufacturers  of 
grain  drills,  and  later  with  other  concerns.  He  now  lives  with  his 
sister  Frances  at  the  old  homestead.  He,  like  his  brothers,  is  a 
Republican;  he  was  never  married.  Richard  II.  Rodgers  spent  all 
his  active  life  with  the  Superior  Seed  Drill  Company,  in  which  he 
was  a director.  His  death  occurred  on  June  23,  1909,  his  wife  hav- 
ing preceded  him  to  the  grave  some  years  previously,  leaving  two 
sons,  one  deceased,  the  other,  Robert,  is  living,  married  and  has  a 
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family.  James  Rodgers  died  in  1909  when  past  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  a banker  and  manufacturer  in  Springfield.  His  wife  is 
also  deceased.  They  left  two  children,  Francis  and  Eleanor,  both 
now  in  college. 

Frances  Rodgers,  3Toungest  child  of  the  Doctor  and  wife,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  history  of  this  prominent  and’ 
worthy  family,  was  born  and  reared  in  Springfield,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary  of  her  home  city,  and  here 
she  has  continued  to  make  her  home,  residing  in  the  picturesque 
old  Rodgers  dwelling  on  North  Limestone  Street.  She  is  a lady  of 
refinement  and  culture  and  of  pleasing  presence,  and  she  has  long 
been  a favorite  in  the  best  social  circles  of  the  city.  She  and  her 
brother  Isaac  are  faithful  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  death  of  Doctor  Rodgers  occurred  at  his  late  residence  in 
Springfield,  on  February  14,  1880,  after  an  honorable  and  most 
praiseworthy  career.  He  was  long  greatly  missed  from  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved,  especially  the  Clark  County  Medical  Society, 
which  met  three  different  times  in  his  office  to  organize  and  re-or- 
ganize, and  twice  he  served  as  its  president.  No  name  has  been 
more  intimately  associated  with  medical  history  and  but  few  with 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  He  read  a 
paper  before  the  above  named  society  giving  an  account  of  an  op- 
eration which  he  performed,  being  the  only  Caesarian  section  ever 
performed  in  Clark  County.  Doctor  Kay  said  of  him  in  a memorial 
address : 

“Being  sedulously  devoted  to  the  healing  art,  of  indomitable 
perseverance  and  courteous  in  his  manners  he  attained  to  a high 
degree  of  influence  among  his  professional  brethren  towards 
whom  he  conducted  himself  in  accordance  with  the  best  require- 
ments of  ethical  and  Christian  principles.” 
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ffiatzp  H.  Eotfefitlii 

GIVING  the  life  record  of  the  late  Harry  L.  Rockfield 
the  publishers  of  this  work  believe  that  it  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  the  youth  of  the  Buckeye  commonwealth  who 
may  peruse  it  to  lead  nobler  lives,  have  higher  ambi- 
tions and  accomplish  more  for  their  fellow  men,  for  his  life  was 
always  led  along  a plane  of  high  endeavor,  always  consistent  with 
the  truth  in  its  higher  forms  and  ever  in  keeping  with  honorable 
principles.  He  was  the  scion  of  pioneer  ancestors  of  the  most 
sterling  qualities  who  did  much  in  their  day  for  the  communities 
in  which  they  lived,  and  the  lamented  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
a worthy  descendant  of  his  sturdy  forebears.  He  was  a fine  type 
of  the  earnest,  energetic  self-made  American,  and  he  so  directed 
his  talents  and  energies  along  laudable  lines  of  endeavor  that  he 
acquired  a fortune  without  other  help  than  a strong  mind,  willing 
hands  and  honest  heart,  eventually  becoming  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  representative  citizens  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  indeed, 
was  for  many  decades  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  affairs  in 
this  State  and  was  held  in  highest  esteem  and  admiration  by  all 
who  knew  him.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  found  a 
more  genial,  companionable,  whole-souled,  public  spirited  gentle- 
man than  Mr.  Rockfield,  a man  who  did  much  for  the  material, 
civic  and  moral  advancement  of  his  chosen  city  and  the  section  of 
the  State  honored  by  his  residence.  Thus  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  patriotic  sons 
of  the  Northland,  who,  when  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded,  left  his 
hearthstone  and  business,  and  offered  his  services  and  his  life,  if 
need  be,  to  help  save  the  Union  from  treason  and  disruption,  the 
biographer  is  glad  to  give  his  name  just  representation  in  this 
memorial  and  historical  compendium. 

Harry  L.  Rockfield,  well  known  pioneer  Springfield  citizen, 
and  popular  proprietor  of  the  Arcade  hotel  in  that  city  for  many 
years,  was  a native  of  Fairfield,  Greene  County,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  born  November  21,  1844.  There  he  spent  his  earlier  boyhood 
years,  and  he  received  a fairly  good  primary  education  in  the 
common  schools,  which  was  greatly  supplemented  in  after  life  by 
actual  contact  with  the  business  world  and  by  wide  miscellaneous 
home  reading  and  study  until  he  became  an  exceptionally  well 
informed  man  and  could  converse  most  intelligently  on  the  cur- 
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rent  topics  of  tlie  times.  Moving  to  the  city  of  Springfield  when 
comparatively  young,  he  settled  in  that  place  and  went  into  busi- 
ness. He  was  ambitious,  thrifty,  persistent  and  would  not  permit 
obstacles  to  thwart  him,  so  in  due  course  of  time  these  commend- 
able qualities  proved  their  worth  and  soon  he  had  risen  to  a posi- 
tion of  fame  and  wealth,  proving  while  yet  young  in  years  that  he 
was  capable  of  competing  with  the  ablest  in  the  business  world, 
and  on  October  23,  1883,  he  formally  opened  the  Arcade  hotel  as 
manager  and  proprietor  of  the  same.  Success  favored  him  and 
soon  his  had  become  one  of  the  leading  liostelries  in  the  city  of 
Springfield,  his  hotel  remaining  for  many  years  a popular  mecca 
for  the  traveling  public,  all  finding  there  the  most  courteous  and 
kind  consideration  and  treatment,  his  hotel  being  run  on  the  most 
modern  and  approved  principles  and  under  a superb  system, 
everything  possible  being  done  for  the  pleasure  and  accommoda- 
tion of  his  thousands  of  guests  from  year  to  year,  the  undertaking 
proving  a most  gratifying  financial  success  from  the  first.  Owing 
to  failing  health  Mr.  Rockfield  sold  his  hotel  property  in  1890, 
after  operating  the  same  continuous^  for  a period  of  seven  years, 
and  went  west  with  the  hopes  of  completely  recovering.  His 
wishes  and  hopes  were  seeing  their  fulfilment  and  he  soon  re- 
turned to  his  former  line  of  endeavor,  opening  a hotel  in  Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota.  Later  he  sold  out  and  went  to  California  where 
he  remained  for  some  time.  Returning  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
country  in  1900  Mr.  Rockfield  settled  in  Chicago,  but  a short  time 
later  came  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  for  a second  time  assumed 
charge  of  the  Arcade  hotel,  operating  it  with  his  old  time  success 
until  one  year  prior  to  his  death,  impaired  health  again  forcing 
his  retirement  from  active  business  and  he  sold  out  to  James  A. 
Burham.  Still  entertaining  hopes  of  recovery,  our  subject  made 
numerous  trips  to  the  South,  but  to  no  avail. 

Finally  Mr.  Rockfield  began  to  sink  rapidly  and  was  operated 
upon  in  a hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  result  of  which  ended  in 
his  death  on  November  1,  1910.  Interment  was  made  in  Ferncliff 
Cemetery,  Springfield,  Ohio,  his  funeral  being  very  largely  at- 
tended. 

Without  a doubt  Harry  L.  Rockfield  was  one  of  the  best 
known  hotel  men  in  the  United  States,  and  was  well  known 
throughout  Ohio.  Besides  operating  liostelries  at  Springfield  and 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  he  was  a prominent 
and  active  member  of  the  National  Hotel  Men’s  Association,  and 
for  two  successive  terms  held  the  distinction  of  being  president  of 
the  Ohio  Hotel  Men’s  Association,  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
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important  position  in  a manner  that  reflected  much  credit  upon  his 
ability  and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  was 
identified  with  numerous  Springfield  concerns,  and  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Springfield,  Washington,  Charleston  and  Chil- 
licotlie  Railway,  the  pronounced  success  of  which  enterprise  was 
very  largely  due  to  his  wise  counsel  and  enterprising  spirit.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  above  named  company  upon  its  organi- 
zation, and  as  such  saw  the  same  successfully  launched  and 
started.  He  was  by  nature  an  organizer  and  promoter,  had  the 
rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  foresee  the  drifting  tides  of  business 
and  the  will  and  tact  to  control  them,  and  for  many  years  he 
ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men  and  financiers  of  south- 
western Ohio,  and  when  he  was  summoned  to  his  eternal  rest  he 
left  considerable  valuable  property,  including  one  of  the  commo- 
dious and  most  attractive  residences  in  the  city  of  Springfield. 

Fraternally  he  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars  at  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  Commercial  Club  and  other  organiza- 
tions, in  all  of  which  he  stood  high  and  was  influential. 

Mr.  Rockfield  was  but  a youth  of  tender  years  when  the  great 
Civil  War  began,  but  he  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  enlisted  in 
the  Federal  army  and  proved  to  be  as  gallant  and  faithful  a de- 
fender of  the  flag  as  the  older  veterans,  seeing  much  hard  service 
on  many  of  the  sanguinary  battlefields  of  the  South,  serving 
throughout  the  conflict  in  Company  C,  First  Regiment,  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers. 

Mr.  Rockfield  was  married  in  1867  to  Susan  Rader,  a lady  of 
culture  and  a diversity  of  commendable  characteristics,  a native 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  daughter  of  a fine  old  Southern 
family.  She  grew  to  womanhood  and  was  educated  in  her  native 
city,  and  she  together  with  her  only  child,  William  Rockfield,  a 
promising  young  business  man  of  Springfield,  and  two  sisters  of 
our  subject,  survive.  She  has  remained  in  the  cozy  Rockfield  home 
at  819  North  Fountain  avenue,  where  she  has  frequently  been 
hostess  to  the  many  friends  of  the  family,  who  have  ever  found 
there  an  old-time  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 

Mr.  Rockfield  was,  during  his  long  residence  in  Springfield, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  universally  beloved  gentlemen  in  this 
city  and  Clark  County,  numbering  his  friends  only  by  the  limits 
of  his  acquaintance;  indeed,  if  he  had  any  enemies  the  fact  was 
never  made  known.  He  was  a genial,  obliging,  hospitable  man 
who  delighted  in  doing  others  favors  and  assisting  in  any  way  pos- 
sible in  the  progress  of  his  home  city,  and  when  he  passed  away, 
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there  settled  over  the  city  a pall  of  gloom  which  was  not  soon  dis- 
sipated. His  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  all  classes  and  his  memory 
will  long  be  revered  by  hosts  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  His 
home  life  was  ideal.  He  was  a great  home  man  and  was  happiest 
when  with  his  beloved  wife  and  son,  both  of  whom  he  adored  and 
did  everything  possible  for  them  comfort,  pleasure  and  physical 
and  mental  betterment.  He  was  a loving,  kind,  gentle  companion, 
husband  and  father,  always  indulgent,  always  forbearing,  always 
worshipful,  his  long  harmonious  domestic  life  being  ever  fraught 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  satisfaction. 


Jteb.  Hutfjer  H.  <§ottoalti,  20.®.,  UL®. 

HAT  life  is  the  most  useful  and  desirable  that  results  in 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and,  although 
all  do  not  reach  the  heights  to  which  they  aspire,  yet 
in  some  measure  each  can  win  success  and  make  life  a 
blessing  to  his  fellow  men;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  oc- 
cupy eminent  public  positions  to  do  so,  for  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life  there  remains  much  good  to  be  accomplished  and  many 
opportunities  for  one  to  exercise  one’s  talents  and  influence  which 
in  some  way  will  touch  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  making  them  better  and  brighter.  In  the  list  of  the  hon- 
ored of  Ohio,  of  the  generation  that  has  just  passed,  who  accom- 
plished an  incalculable  amount  of  good  for  his  fellow  men,  was  the 
late  Rev.  Luther  A.  Gotwald,  for  many  years  one  of  the  popular 
and  able  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  city  of  Springfield.  In  his 
career  there  is  much  that  is  commendable  and  his  life  forcibly  il- 
lustrated what  one  can  accomplish,  even  in  the  face  of  obstacles, 
if  one’s  plans  are  wisely  laid  and  his  actions  governed  bv  right 
principles,  noble  aims  and  high  ideals.  He  was  a man  after  whom 
the  young  man  might  well  pattern  his  career,  not  necessarily  as  a 
minister,  but  as  a man  in  the  every-day  relations  with  his  fellows, 
for  his  conduct  could  not  then  fail  to  be  inspiring  and  win  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gotwald  was  the  scion  of  a sterling  pioneer  family 
of  the  Keystone  State  and  of  German  descent,  the  first  member  of 
this  family  having  emigrated  from  the  Fatherland  in  a very  early 
day  and  the  various  members  of  the  family  have  played  a very  use- 
ful and  conspicuous  part  in  the  several  communities  in  Pennsylva- 
nia  and  other  States  where  they  have  settled  and  have  merited  the 
success  and  the  respect  which  have  ever  been  theirs.  They  have 
been  men  of  courage,  yet  advocates  of  x^eace  and  xrrogress. 

Our  subject  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Adams  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, January  31,  1833.  He  was  a son  of  Rev.  Daniel  and  Susan 
(Krone)  Gotwald,  natives  of  Center  County,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  grew  to  maturity,  were  educated  and  married.  The  father 
was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  a preacher  in  the  English  Lutheran  Church  for  many  years,  at 
Aaronsburg,  Center  County,  that  State,  and  there  his  death  oc- 
curred when  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  widow  survived  him  many 
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years,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine.  They  were  splen- 
did people,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them.  He  preached  equally 
well  in  both  the  German  and  English  languages.  They  became  the 
parents  of  twelve  children;  namely,  Eliza,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  E.  Shearer,  who  lived  in  Illinois;  Dr.  George  A.,  a physi- 
cian, who  married  and  has  one  daughter;  he  is  now  deceased;  Rev. 
Luther  A.,  subject  of  this  memoir;  Dr.  Jacob,  who  became  a sur- 
geon in  the  American  navy,  was  killed  when  a young  man  off  the 
coast  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  being  one  of  the  first  men  shot 
at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  bombarded ; 
Rev.  Washington  W.  died  a bachelor  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
when  in  the  prime  of  life ; he  officiated  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  there;  Rev.  William  II.,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  a Philadelphia  minis- 
ter, being  the  secretary  of  the  State  Anti-Saloon  League;  Susan  is 
the  widow  of  Joseph  Long,  and  she  lives  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  she  lias  several  children. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  Gotwalds  became  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  entire  family  has  been  noted  for  their  work 
in  the  church  and  for  their  pious  lives. 

Rev.  Luther  A.  Gotwald  was  reared  in  his  native  State,  and 
there  attended  the  public  schools,  later  studying  for  the  ministry 
at  Gettysburg,  and  was  graduated  from  both  college  and  seminary 
there,  having  made  a brilliant  record  for  scholarship.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1859  and  soon  afterwards  took  his  first  pastorate  at  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1863  he  went  to  Lebanon,  that 
State,  where  he  remained  until  1865,  when  he  came  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  remaining  there  three  years.  On  account  of  impaired  health 
he  then  went  to  Aaronsburg,  his  native  State,  in  order  to  recuper- 
ate his  failing  powers,  and  in  1870  we  find  him  at  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1873  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  remaining  there 
until  1885,  then  he  came  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  a mission  pastor. 
Here  he  aroused  great  interest  in  this  work,  and  he  built  up  the 
present  large  Second  English  Lutheran  Church,  of  Springfield.  He 
continued  his  work  there  most  effectively  for  several  years,  then 
was  elected  to  a professorship  in  Wittenberg  Theological  Semi- 
nary, which  position  he  held  in  a manner  that  reflected  much  credit 
upon  himself  and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  until 
1895,  when  his  health  failed  and  he  was  made  professor  emeritus 
until  his  death,  in  Springfield,  on  September  15,  1900. 

As  an  author  he  was  equally  brilliant  and  wrote  “Sermons  of 
Festival  Days,”  in  1895,  and  “Joy  in  Divine  Government,”  both  of 
which  were  well  received  and  found  a large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. His  style  was  that  of  the  born  author — clear,  forceful,  enter- 
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taining  and  instructive.  As  a preacher  lie  did  a most  commend- 
able work  wherever  he  went,  building  up  and  strengthening  the 
churches  in  liis  charge,  and,  being  a devout,  learned  and  kindly 
man  he  was  universally  popular  with  his  congregations.  As  a pul- 
pit orator  he  had  few  peers  and  no  superiors.  He  was  logical, 
forceful,  and  not  infrequently  truly  eloquent,  and  was  at  all  times 
earnest  and  sincere.  He  remained  a profound  student  all  his  life 
and  was  familiar  with  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  pay- 
ing, of  course,  especial  attention  to  theological  subjects.  Thus 
when  called  to  the  professor’s  chair,  he  was  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  same  in  a commendable  manner. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gotwald  was  married  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1859,  to  Mary  E.  King,  a lady  of  education  and  refinement, 
and  a daughter  of  a fine  old  family,  well  known  in  her  section  of 
the  State.  She  was  born  at  Tarlton,  Piqua  County,  Ohio,  in  1837, 
and  she  was  only  four  years  old,  when,  in  1841,  she  came  to  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  with  her  parents,  David  and  Almena  (Caldwell)  King. 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Hannah  (Hamlin) 
Caldwell,  she  having  been  a kinsman  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  former 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  with  Lincoln.  The  Caldwells 
came  to  Ohio  from  New  Hampshire  in  1818  and  lived  and  died  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  the  father  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  a cabi- 
net maker,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  Presbyterians.  David  King 
and  wife  were  married  while  they  were  sojourning  in  Cincinnati. 
He  had  previously  started  a store  in  Tarlton,  Ohio,  which  he  ran 
until  1841,  when  he  came  to  Springfield,  and  began  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  which  he  built  up  to  extensive  proportions  through  liis 
energy  and  honest  dealings,  and  for  a number  of  years  he  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  city’s  leading  business  men.  He  accumulated 
much  valuable  property,  although  he  died  in  1849,  of  cholera, 
when  that  dread  disease  was  epidemic  over  the  country.  His 
widow  survived  until  1868,  dying  when  nearly  sixty-nine  years  of 
age.  He  was  a very  active  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  superintended  the  building  of  same.  He  was  a noble 
character  and  was  popular  with  all  classes.  The  following  of  his 
children  grew  up:  Robert  Quigley,  now  living  retired  in  Spring- 
field,  is  married  and  has  a family;  S.  Noble,  who  died  February  3, 
1913.  He  was  a retired  farmer  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  was  mar- 
ried, but  had  no  children;  Mary  E.,  widow  of  Rev.  Luther  A.  Got- 
wald, of  this  memoir;  David,  a wholesale  paper  dealer  of  Spring- 
field,  is  married  and  lias  two  children;  S.  Jane,  who  now  owns  and 
occupies  the  old  King  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Fountain  Avenue 
and  Fern  Cliff  Place.  She,  like  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
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was  educated  in  the  old  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Springfield, 
which  Mr.  King  assisted  in  founding.  Almena  Caldwell  died  after 
graduating  from  the  above  named  seminary  and  was  unmarried. 

Nine  children  were  born  to  Rev.  Luther  A.  Gotwald  and  wife: 
Charles,  who  died  in  infancy;  William  W.,  who  died  when  sixteen 
years  of  age;  Luther  A.,  Jr.,  who  died  when  fourteen  years  of  age; 
Rev.  George,  who  died  when  thirty  years  of  age.  He  left  a widow, 
Mary  (Baugher)  Gotwald  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  Gardner, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Frederick  Remsberg,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Robert  Gotwald  Remsberg.  Dr.  D.  King  Gotwald,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  is  now  a practicing  physician  at  Springfield ; he  married 
Julia  B.  Kurtz,  and  they  have  one  son,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Kurtz,  a Lutheran  minister  at  Wapakoneta;  he  is  married 
and  has  a son,  David  K.;  also  a daughter,  Mary  King,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Augustus  Penfield;  they  live  in  Springfield.  Robert  C. 
Gotwald,  the  second  of  the  living  children  of  our  subject,  is  a 
Springfield  architect,  and  is  here  well  known.  He  married  Mary 
Ward  and  they  have  a son,  John  Luther.  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Got- 
wald, D.D.,  a graduate  of  Wittenberg  College,  has  been  a pastor  in 
the  English  Lutheran  Church  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  now 
lives  in  York,  Pennsylvania,  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  he  married  Julia 
Small,  and  they  have  these  children,  Luther,  David,  Mary — all  at- 
tending school  at  this  writing,  and  Julia  deceased.  Almena,  daugh- 
ter of  our  subject,  is  the  wife  of  Glenn  Cummings,  who  is  an  attor- 
ney in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  these  children, 
George,  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Mary.  Mary  Susan,  the  other  liv- 
ing daughter  of  our  subject,  is  the  wife  of  Hubert  Pontius,  a law- 
yer of  Canton,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from  Wittenberg  College 
and  from  the  State  University. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gotwald  and  family  are  faithful  members  of  the 
English  Lutheran  church,  while  the  King  family,  except  Mrs.  Got- 
wald, are  Presbyterians.  Both  families  have  long  been  noted  for 
their  comm  end  able  work  in  church  affairs  and  are  deserving  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  have  ever  been  held. 


#eorge  Chester  WJtlsfon 

0 ATTAIN  a worthy  citizenship  by  a life  that  is  always 
honored  and  respected  deserves  more  than  mere  men- 
tion. One  may  take  his  place  in  public  life  through 
some  vigorous  stroke  of  public  policy,  and  even  remain 
in  the  hearts  of  friends  and  neighbors,  but  to  take  the  same  posi- 
tion by  dint  of  the  practice  of  an  upright  life  and  without  a craving 
for  exaltation  and  popularity,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  and 
commendation.  The  late  George  Chester  Wilson,  for  years  one  of 
the  substantial  farmers  and  business  men  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
who  was  well  known  throughout  his  section  of  the  State,  was  a 
man  respected  and  honored,  not  because  of  the  vigorous  training 
of  his  special  talents,  but  because  of  his  daily  life,  each  day  having 
been  one  that  was  above  criticism  and  passed  upon  in  the  light  of 
real,  true  manhood.  Strong  and  forceful  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  men,  he  not  only  made  his  presence  felt,  but  also  gained  the 
good  will  and  commendation  of  his  associates  and  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  ever  retaining  his  reputation  among  men  for 
integrity  and  high  character,  no  matter  how  trying  the  circum- 
stances, and  never  losing  that  dignity  which  is  the  birthright  of  a 
gentleman.  Consequently  his  influence  for  good  in  the  general 
upbuilding  of  Youngstown  was  most  potent,  and  he  will  long  be 
missed  from  the  circles  in  which  he  formerly  moved  and  over  which 
his  influence  was  like  sunshine  on  a field  of  ripened  wheat. 

George  Chester  Wilson,  who  departed  from  this  life  on  June 
10, 1897,  was  born  at  Girard,  Ohio,  on  January  12,  1835,  on  a farm, 
where  he  was  reared.  He  received  a good  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  then,  still  in  young  manhood,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Express  Company.  He  was  married  in  1859  and 
immediately  afterward  he  and  his  young  bride  went  to  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  sent  in  the  interests  of  the  Express  com- 
pany. Subsequently  they  were  sent  still  further  south,  down  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  while  there  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  came 
on.  Mr.  Wilson’s  Northern  sympathies  were  well  known  and  he 
was  advised  to  take  his  wife  further  north,  which  he  did,  leaving 
Paris,  Tennessee,  on  the  last  through  train  which  came  north. 
Coming  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  they  remained  there  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  though  Mr.  Wilson  made  frequent  trips 
south  for  his  company.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  was  waiting  for  a 
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north-bound  train,  having  with  him  a large  amount  of  company 
money,  when  a run-away  engine,  south-bound,  went  thundering 
by.  Later  they  found  the  tracks  torn  up  and  Mr.  Wilson  traveled 
from  Memphis  to  Louisville  in  a wagon,  reaching  home  in  safety. 
However,  his  long-continued  absence  had  excited  the  gravest  ap- 
prehensions and  he  was  reported  as  captured  and  in  a rebel  prison, 
so  that  his  safe  arrival  home  was  not  only  unexpected,  but  the 
source  of  great  joy,  especially  to  his  young  wife.  At  a later  period 
the  national  government  placed  him  in  charge  of  all  river  transpor- 
tation at  Louisville,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  discharged 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  efficiency  that  characterized  his  previous 
service  with  the  express  company.  At  one  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  nursed  at  their  Southern  home  a brother  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  a 
soldier  in  the  Northern  army  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  service. 
Though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  many  exciting,  and  sometimes 
unpleasant  experiences  during  the  eight  years  of  their  stay  in  the 
South,  they  enjoyed  their  residence  there.  While  in  the  employ  of 
the  express  company  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  buying,  from  time  to 
time,  the  interests  of  the  heirs  to  the  old  Sheehy  farmstead  in  Ma- 
honing County,  the  birthplace  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  Subsequently,  when 
Mr.  Wilson’s  health  failed,  necessitating  a change  of  occupation, 
they  located  on  the  old  farm,  where  Mrs.  Wilson  lias  spent  practi- 
cally all  of  her  life,  excepting  the  eight  years  spent  in  the  South. 
Here  Mr.  Wilson  engaged  in  farming  to  a limited  extent,  putting 
up  a large  and  commodious  barn,  and  also  engaged  in  stock  rais- 
ing and  horse  breeding.  In  these  lines  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful, for  he  kept  none  but  the  best  of  stock,  which  always  com- 
manded the  best  of  prices  in  the  market.  Later,  the  condition  of 
his  health  became  so  precarious  that  he  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish all  active  work  and  during  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his 
life  he  was  practical ly  an  invalid. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a shrewd  and  farseeing  business  man  and  he 
foresaw  that  eventually  the  growth  of  the  city  would  embrace  his 
farm,  therefore  he  began  platting  the  desirable  portions  of  the  land 
and  selling  off  lots,  in  which  enterprise  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  which  has  had  much  to  do  with  advancing  the  values  of 
other  lands  also  in  that  section.  For  about  seven  years,  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  his  neighbors,  he  worked  to  get  a street  put 
through  his  land,  the  greater  part  of  his  efforts  being  put  forth  in 
the  evenings,  for  at  that  time  he  was  employed  in  an  office  at  Niles. 
The  street,  after  being  put  through,  was  named  Wilson  Street,  in 
his  honor,  and  is  now  paved,  with  city  and  interurban  electric  cars 
running  on  it,  and  otherwise  improved.  Mr.  Wilson  had  fifty 
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acres  platted  ancl  lie  donated  the  right-of-way  for  the  electric  lines. 
At  that  time  the  county  seat  was  Canfield,  necessitating  frequent 
drives  to  that  place  in  closing  real  estate  transactions.  Despite 
the  bodily  infirmity  which  afflicted  him,  Mr.  Wilson  retained  his 
mental  faculties  in  their  full  vigor  and  from  his  sick  bed  he  di- 
rected and  managed  his  extensive  business  affairs  with  success. 
His  advice  on  business  matters  was  sought  by  many,  and  when 
given  was  always  found  sound  and  practical.  He  had  a fund  of 
information  about  Youngstown  history  and  Youngstown  people 
that  was  inexhaustible,  and  he  was  a very  interesting  conversa- 
tionalist. Despite  his  illness  he  wTas  of  a most  happy  disposition 
and  he  often  cheered  the  spirits  of  those  who,  although  despond- 
ent, were  physically  much  better  equipped  to  fight  life’s  battles 
than  he. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a Republican  in  his  political  views,  though  he 
was  liberal  and  not  closely  bound  by  party  lines,  often  supporting 
Democrats  for  office.  He  was  a member  and  a liberal  supporter  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Youngstowm,  and  his  fraternal 
relations  were  with  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  belonging  to 
Western  Star  Lodge,  which  organization  had  charge  of  the  funeral 
services. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  they 
adopted  one,  Elizabeth  Thomas  Wilson,  who  was  received  into 
their  home  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  She  was  born  in  Blanavon, 
Wales,  and  no  child  of  their  own  blood  could  have  shown  a deeper 
love  or  more  constant  faithfulness  to  parents  than  she  has  exhib- 
ited toward  her  foster  parents,  who,  in  turn,  gave  her  the  same  at- 
tention and  care  as  they  would  have  done  to  one  of  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  During  the  long  illness  of  Mr.  Wilson  she  was  Mrs. 
Wilson’s  constant  help  and  comfort  and  now,  as  constant  compan- 
ion and  assistant,  she  gives  Mrs.  Wilson  much  appreciated  and 
effective  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  property.  Since  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Wilson  lias  remained  in  the  old  neigh- 
borhood, having  bought  her  present  residence,  at  the  corner  of 
Wilson  and  Truesdale  avenues,  in  1907.  Here  her  companions  are 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Thomas  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Wilson’s  sister, 
Anna,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Lewis.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  a woman 
of  versatile  ability,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  since  her  hus- 
band’s death  she  has  successfully  managed  the  estate  and  has  car- 
ried through  several  intricate  deals  which  would  have  tested  the 
ability  of  an  experienced  business  man.  In  addition  to  the  affairs 
referred  to,  she  possesses  valuable  sand  pits  on  the  farm,  and  is  a 
stockholder  and  secretary  of  the  Garland  Block  and  Sand  Com- 
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panv,  incorporated.  She  still  owns  over  eleven  thousand  feet  of 
land  along  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  line,  but  as  several 
other  railroads  are  near  it  is  probably  only  a question  of  a short 
time  until  that  part  of  the  old  farmstead  will  be  put  to  the  use  of 
the  railroad. 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  members  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  which  they  take  a very  active  inter- 
est, Mrs.  Lewis  having  served  the  local  chapter  as  chaplain.  Mrs. 
Wilson  has  passed  through  many  and  varied  experiences,  in  all  of 
which  she  has  been  a close  observer,  and  she  keeps  well  informed 
on  current  questions  of  the  day  so  that  she  is  a very  entertaining 
conversationalist  and  companion,  her  talk  being  enlivened  by 
touches  of  the  Irish  wit  inherited  from  her  paternal  grandfather, 
Daniel  Sheehy,  who  is  mentioned  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
She  possesses  that  tact  and  amiableness  which  enables  her  to  adapt 
herself  to  any  circumstances,  but,  withal,  it  is  a source  of  great 
gratification  to  her  that  she  has  been  permitted  to  spend  prac- 
tically her  entire  life  amid  the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  on  the  land 
entered  by  her  grandfather  over  a century  ago. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  married  to  George  C.  Wilson  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1859,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ellen  Sheehy,  being  the 
daughter  of  John  Young  and  Anna  (Kimmel)  Sheehy,  a promi- 
ment,  respected  and  well  known  family  of  Mahoning  County,  ex- 
tended reference  to  whom  will  be  found  on  other  pages  in  this 
work. 


€Uab  JWpers,  MM. 

HE  biographies  of  the  representative  men  of  a country, 
whether  of  a past  or  the  present  generation,  bring  to 
light  many  hidden  treasures  of  the  mind,  character  and 
courage,  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  pride  of  their 
family  and  of  the  community,  and  it  is  a source  of  regret  that  the 
people  are  not  more  familiar  with  the  personal  history  of  such 
men,  in  the  ranks  of  whom  may  be  found  agriculturists,  artisans, 
teachers,  business  men,  professional  men  and  those  of  varied  vo- 
cations. One  of  the  creditable  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Ohio  of  the  generation  just  past  was  the  late  Dr.  Eliab 
Myers,  and  as  such  he  made  his  influence  felt  and  earned  a name 
for  enterprise,  integrity  and  honor.  He  was  especially  well  known 
in  the  city  of  Springfield,  where  he  practiced  for  many  years. 
Turning  his  attention  to  teaching  embalming  and  lecturing  and 
demonstrating  for  the  Undertakers’  Association,  he  won  a nation- 
al reputation  in  that  field  of  endeavor,  enjoying  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  instructor  in  embalming,  and  the  high  art  to  which 
it  has  attained  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  earnest 
labors.  His  name,  for  many  reasons,  is  eminently  deserving  of 
perpetuation  on  the  pages  of  history  of  his  native  State. 

Doctor  Myers  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  December  17, 
1847.  He  was  a son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Miller)  Myers,  both  na- 
tives of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  of  German  parentage  and  an- 
cestry, being  of  good  family,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  history  of  the 
same,  many  of  its  members  having  been  professional  men  and 
leaders  in  the  localities  where  they  lived.  Jacob  Myers  and  wife 
were  reared,  educated  and  married  in  Maryland,  and  there  they 
resided  until  after  the  birth  of  two  of  their  children,  when,  in  the 
early  thirties,  they  came  to  Ohio,  locating  in  Greene  County,  where 
they  spent  a few  years,  then  removed  to  Clark  County.  They  made 
the  overland  trip  from  the  East  to  the  Buckeye  State  with  teams, 
the  journey  requiring  six  weeks.  There  were  only  the  mere  make- 
shifts of  roads  and  the  streams  were  unbridged,  and  they  found  a 
wilderness  upon  reaching  their  new  home,  but  they  were  people  of 
courage  and  grit  and  were  in  due  course  of  time  well  established. 
After  living  several  years  in.  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  they  pur- 
chased land  at  Dialton,  and  there  engaged  in  farming,  and  there 
Jacob  Myers  also  ran  a hub  and  wheel  factory.  He  met  with  a 
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large  measure  of  success  in  both  lines,  and  was  one  of  the  well 
known  men  of  affairs  in  his  locality.  His  death  occurred  when 
fifty-eight  years  old  at  that  place,  and  there  his  widow  continued 
to  reside  a number  of  years,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five.  They  were  members  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
Them  family  consisted  of  thirteen  children,  five  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  the  others  growing  to  maturity,  and  four  of  them  are  still 
living  and  are  all  well-to-do  and  are  well  known  in  their  respective 
communities. 

Dr.  Eliab  Myers,  of  this  memoir,  who  was  next  to  the  youngest 
child,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  began  life  for 
himself  as  a teacher  which  he  followed  a few  years,  studying  med- 
icine in  the  meanwhile,  and  he  took  the  course  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  at  Cincinnati,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1872,  and  soon 
thereafter  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Fairfield,  Ohio,  remaining  there  seven  years,  building  up  an  excel- 
lent practice,  when,  seeking  a larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talent  he  came  to  Springfield,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
ranked  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  of  that  section  of  the  State, 
enjoying  a very  extensive  and  lucrative  patronage.  Later  he  be- 
came vice-president  of  the  Champion  Chemical  Company,  in  which 
he  was  very  successful  in  a financial  way.  He  next  took  up  the 
study  of  embalming  and  was  the  pioneer  embalmer  in  this  country. 
Like  everything  else  he  undertook  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
studied  it  from  every  standpoint  and  finally  became  an  instructor 
in  this  profession,  in  connection  with  which  he  traveled  quite  ex- 
tensively, visiting  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  large  city 
was  familiar  to  him.  He  was  for  a number  of  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Undertakers’  Association,  and  he  de- 
livered frequent  lectures  to  its  members  on  embalming  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  a period  of  fourteen  years, 
finally  retiring.  He  was  one  of  the  first  lecturers  and  instructors 
in  embalming  in  the  United  States,  and  he  won  a wide  reputation 
in  that  field,  becoming  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  the 
country  on  the  art  and  science  of  embalming,  not  only  as  a lec- 
turer and  demonstrator,  but  writer  as  well.  His  text-books  are 
read  in  every  country  in  the  world  where  embalming  is  practiced 
and  used.  He  was  a recognized  authority  on  every  phase  of  this 
subject.  He  was  the  author  of  a valuable  and  much  sought— for 
work  on  the  art  of  embalming,  and  the  work  has  sold  everywhere. 

Doctor  Myers  was  one  of  the  organizers,  also  president  of  the 
Elwood  Myers  Company,  a growing  institution,  now  managed  by  a 
son  of  our  subject,  J.  Elwood  Myers. 
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Doctor  Mj^ers  was  for  many  years  a prominent  member  of 
the  Clark  County  Medical  Society,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Societ}^ 
and  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  was  a well  known 
Mason,  belonging  to  Anthony  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
He  had  filled  all  the  chairs  of  the  order  and  was  Past  Master  of  the 
lodge  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Politically  he  was  a Democrat  and 
was  loyal  in  his  support  of  the  party’s  principles. 

Doctor  Myers  was  married  in  Clark  County,  Ohio  in  1873  to 
Annetta  M.  Baker.  She  was  born  in  Clark  County,  and  is  now  liv- 
ing at  the  commodious  Myers  home  on  East  High  Street,  Spring- 
field.  She  is  a daughter  of  Dr.  Alonzo  and  Margaret  (Miller) 
Baker,  natives  of  Clark  County,  both  born  in  Clark  County,  and 
dying  in  their  native  county,  the  father’s  death  occurring  in 
Springfield.  He  was  educated  for  a physician  and  followed  his 
profession  in  Springfield  for  many  years,  enjoying  a very  satis- 
factory practice  and  taking  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  medical 
men  here.  He  died  when  sixty-four  years  old.  He  was  a son  of 
Ezra  Baker,  also  a native  of  Clark  County,  and  he  lived  and  died 
within  its  borders.  His  parents  were  pioneers  in  the  county  and 
State.  The  Baker  family  followed  banking  and  farming  for  the 
most  part.  Ezra  Baker  married  Ann  Morgan,  who  was  born  in 
Ohio  and  who  died  in  Clark  County,  when  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
They  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  was  also  Alonzo 
Baker  and  wife.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  Baker  were  born  four 
children,  of  whom  Annetta  M.,  widow  of  Doctor  Myers,  is  the  eld- 
est. The  next  child  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lupper,  who  is  married 
and  has  one  child,  a son;  E.  S.  Baker,  third  child,  is  a well  known 
business  man  in  Springfield;  Blanche,  the  fourth  child,  died  when 
about  eight  years  of  age. 

To  Doctor  Myers  and  wife  were  born  the  following  children: 
John  Elwood  Myers,  who  is  manager  of  the  Elwood  Myers  Com- 
pany, of  Springfield;  he  is  one  of  the  best  known  young  business 
men  in  the  city;  Glenn,  the  second  child  born  to  the  Doctor  and 
wife,  died  when  two  months  old. 

Mrs.  Myers  is  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Cornelius  Melyn,  an  ances- 
tor and  a native  of  Holland,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  becoming  an  officer  through  his  gallant  conduct.  Mrs.  Myers 
and  family  are  faithful  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Eliab  Myers  occurred  at  his  beautiful  resi- 
dence on  East  High  street,  Springfield,  Ohio,  on  October  8,  1911, 
after  a long,  eminently  useful  and  honorable  career.  He  was  popu- 
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lar  with  all  who  knew  him,  being  a gentleman  of  fine  personal  ad- 
dress, genial,  obliging,  courteous  and  high-minded,  and  he  will 
long  be  sadly  missed  from  his  accustomed  circles. 
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MONG  the  pioneer  families  of  Franklin  and  Madison 
Counties  of  Ohio,  no  name  stands  out  more  prominently 
and  shines  with  greater  effulgence  than  that  of  John 
Foos,  as  the  following  extracts  taken  from  a sketch  of 
Joseph  Foos  published  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  at  the  time  of  the 
Centennial  celebration  in  1912  will  show : 

“One  of  the  pioneers  whom  it  is  a pleasure  in  this  centennial 
year  of  the  city  to  honor  is  Joseph  Foos,  whose  name  is  found  in 
the  list  of  the  first  eighteen  men  to  respond  to  Lucas  Sullivan’s 
call  for  settlers  of  Franklinton,  the  town  which  he  had  located  at 
the  forks  of  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy,  the  year  before.  Joseph 
Foos  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1767 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  Thence  he  had  gone  with  his 
parents  to  Harrison  County,  Kentucky,  and  there,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  he  had  married  Lydia  Nelson.  A married  man  with  the 
need  to  make  a home  of  his  own,  he  heard  the  call  of  Lucas  Sulli- 
vant,  himself  a Kentuckian,  who  in  1795  headed  a surveying  expe- 
dition into  central  Ohio.  Among  his  early  occupations  were  the 
running  of  a ferry  across  the  Scioto  and  the  keeping  of  a tavern. 
In  1803  he  became  by  appointment  of  the  general  assembly,  one  of 
the  three  judges  of  the  first  common  pleas  court  of  Franklin 
County,  the  others  being  John  Dill  and  David  Jamison.  On  the 
8th  of  August,  1803,  his  associates  on  the  bench  ordered  ‘that  li- 
cense be  granted  to  Joseph  Foos  to  keep  a tavern  at  the  house 
occupied  by  him  in  Franklinton  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
ers, until  the  next  court  of  common  pleas  for  Franklin  County, 
and  afterward  until  the  license  can  be  renewed.’  The  tavern 
license  was  then  four  dollars  a year. 

“Mr.  Foos  served  as  judge  five  of  the  eight  3^ears  for  which  he 
was  elected  and,  in  1808,  resigned  to  become  state  senator.  From 
that  time  until  1828  he  served  as  senator,  with  two  short  in- 
termissions, the  first  in  1812-14,  when  he  was  brigadier  general  of 
the  fourth  brigade  of  Ohio  volunteers.  General  Foos,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  besides  being  the  head  of  one  of  the  First  Families  of 
Franklinton,  was  a conspicuous  and  energetic  citizen.  He  had  lit- 
tle education  in  the  schools,  but  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  service  of  his  fellows.  An  Irish  schoolmaster  who 
came  penniless  to  the  Foos  tavern,  was  one  of  mine  host’s  helpers 
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in  the  matter  of  learning,  entertainment  being  exchanged  for  book 
knowledge.  Many  of  the  general’s  letters,  addressed  by  him  to  the 
governor  during  the  military  campaign,  are  on  file  in  the  state 
archives;  and  these,  together  with  the  account  of  speeches  made  by 
him  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  and  his  studies  in  physical  geog- 
raphy, suffice  to  show  that  he  was  a man  of  unusual  qualities. 

“The  year  1812  was  a busy  year  for  Joseph  Foos.  He  was,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  a state  senator  representing  the  counties 
of  Franklin,  Delaware  and  Madison.  He  introduced  the  bill  which 
was  passed  February  14,  accepting  the  proposal  of  Lyne  Starling, 
John  Kerr,  Alexander  McLaughlin  and  Janies  Johnston  for  the  lo- 
cation of  the  capital  of  the  State  ‘ on  the  high  bank,  east  of  the  Sci- 
oto river  nearly  opposite  Franldinton,  ’ and  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  legislature  of  a director  to  superintend  the  sur- 
veying of  the  proposed  town,  to  direct  the  width  of  the  streets  and 
alleys  and  to  select  the  square  for  the  public  buildings  and  the  lot 
for  the  penitentiary.  He  is  said  also  to  have  suggested  the  name 
Columbus  which  was  given  to  the  capital  by  resolution  adopted 
February  21.  ‘The  state  capital  having  been  secured  for  its  pres- 
ent site  largely  through  his  efforts,’  says  Williams’  History  of 
Franklin  County,  ‘the  original  proprietors  of  the  town  presented 
him  with  a square  in  an  eligible  part  of  the  city.  ’ 

“From  legislation,  Mr.  Foos  passed  that  year  to  war,  the  sec- 
ond conflict  with  England  having  broken  out.  He  began  as  cap- 
tain but  was  soon  promoted  to  the  command  of  a brigade.  June 
2, 1812,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  a visit  to  the  upper  settlements.  ‘Their  appre- 
hension of  danger,’  he  reported,  ‘is  somewhat  allayed,  since  they 
understand  that  they  are  to  be  protected.’  He  finds  there  is  some 
objection  to  the  location  of  the  troops  and  believes  that  the  number 
ordered  out  is  too  small.  ‘I  expected,’  he  adds,  ‘to  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  your  excellencj^  before  this  time.  If  it  is  your 
intention  to  order  the  troops  to  Sandusky,  I think  it  would  be  well 
(if  you  could  leave  headquarters)  to  be  at  Franklinton  first,  but 
your  better  judgment  will  decide  the  proper  way.’ 

“As  Brigadier  General  of  the  Fourth  Brigade  and  command- 
ant of  the  Second  Division,  General  Foos,  on  July  23,  1912,  issued 
a division  order,  from  which  the  following  is  taken  as  showing  the 
spirit  of  the  times : 

“ ‘The  declaration  of  war  (the  dernier  resort  of  nations)  has 
left  us  no  alternative  but  a manly  and  dignified  resistance. 
Whether  we  are  to  follow  our  countrymen,  now  in  arms  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  share  with  them  the  triumphs  of  conquest,  or 
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whether  we  shall  be  destined  to  some  other  point,  where  we  may 
wear  laurels  of  our  own  earning— in  either  case  prompt  obedience 
and  decision  should  govern  all  our  actions.  After  every  exertion 
to  preserve  and  secure  an  honorable  peace  with  Great  Britain 
proved  abortive,  the  government  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  national  character  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
and  we  now  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause.  What 
sea  or  ocean  has  not  witnessed  the  insults  of  our  neutral  flag?  Has 
it  not  borne  the  vestiges  of  our  captured  and  shattered  vessels? 
Has  not  its  impartial  surface  been  stained  with  a sanguinary  hue 
by  the  blood  of  our  murdered  countrymen,  and  its  bowels  the  only 
tomb  that  an  American  could  obtain?’ 

“ 4 For  these  atrocious  outrages  we  have  received  no  redress. 
Is  there  an  American  wTho  breathes  the  air  of  liberty,  or  who 
treads  the  soil  of  freedom,  who  would  not  prefer  the  field  of  battle, 
or  even  the  stake  of  torture,  to  the  relinquishment  of  those  sacred 
rights  that  have  been  purchased  with  a high  price,  even  by  the  best 
blood  of  our  ancestors?  And  would  it  not  be  as  inglorious  for  us 
to  lose  our  liberties  as  it  was  glorious  for  them  to  achieve  our  free- 
dom?’ 

“It  was  in  response  to  such  eloquence  as  this  that  the  pioneers 
of  central  Ohio  gathered  at  Franklinton  and  made  preparations  to 
march  to  the  North  where  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  were 
threatening  the  settlements.  The  news  of  General  Hull’s  surren- 
der of  Detroit  to  the  British  in  August  created  alarm  in  central 
Ohio  and  there  was  a great  hurrying  of  troops  to  the  North.  From 
Franklinton,  General  Foos  wrote  to  Governor  Meigs  on  the  25tli 
that  the  five  or  six  companies  ordered  from  Franklin  County  would 
set  out  for  the  North  on  the  following  day  and  that  Messrs.  Star- 
ling and  De  Lashmutt,  of  Franklinton,  had  agreed  to  provision  the 
troops  at  Delaware  at  sixteen  cents,  at  Upper  Sandusky  at  seven- 
teen cents,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  distance. 

“General  Foos  led  his  men  north  and,  September  9,  made  an 
address  to  the  army  at  Camp  Barr,  Sandusky  Plains,  which  for 
fervor  and  eloquence  well  matched  the  division  order  from  which 
the  previous  quotation  is  made.  ‘The  astonishing  fate  of  the  army 
under  General  Hull,’  he  said,  ‘lias  justly  excited  much  alarm  on 
our  frontier  and  has  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  sudden  invasion 
by  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain.  This  cruel  and  relentless  foe, 
instigated  by  the  enemies  of  liberty,  would  gladly  imbue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  your  wives,  your  mothers,  your  sisters, 
your  children,  and  traffic  their  scalps  for  British  trinkets.  These 
considerations  induce  me,  under  the  direction  of  his  excellency, 
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the  governor  of  the  State,  to  collect  and  march  you  to  this  place. 
And  here,  my  fellow  soldiers,  permit  me  to  recommend  to  you  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  attending  to  the  orders  of  your  officers. 
They  are  generally  men  of  your  own  choosing.  ’ He  told  the  troops 
they  were  their  country’s  strength  and  hope  and  that  the  republic 
was  earth’s  last  remaining  hope  of  liberty;  that  the  five  thousand 
militia  from  Ohio,  with  many  other  large  armies  from  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  ‘were  rolling  on,  like  an  impetuous  torrent 
toward  the  Canadas,’  and  that  ‘the  sons  of  liberty  will  subdue  that 
land  of  despotism  and  knock  off  the  manacles  of  her  slaves.’ 
“While  the  general  was  in  the  field,  his  friends  at  home  nomi- 
nated him  to  Congress  and  made  an  earnest  campaign  for  him,  but 
he  was  on  the  wrong  ticket  and  was  beaten  by  Colonel  James  Kil- 
bourne.  General  Foos  remained  with  the  army  to  the  end  of  the 
war  and,  in  1816,  after  the  colonel  served  two  terms,  was  again  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  being  defeated  that  year  by  Philemon 
Beecher,  of  Fairfield  County.  Then  he  was  returned  to  the  state 
senate,  where  in  January,  1819,  he  offered  a resolution,  reciting  the 
advantages  to  commerce  that  would  be  offered  by  a canal  across 
the  Central  American  isthmus  and  requesting  the  Ohio  senators 
and  representatives  to  induce  the  federal  government  ‘to  apply  to 
the  court  at  Madrid  for  the  privilege  of  examining  the  ground  and 
opening  a canal  for  the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  Spanish  main 
across  the  continent  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  or  such  other  point  as 
may  be  found  most  practicable.’ 

‘ ‘ This  idea  of  an  isthmian  canal,  at  last  after  a hundred  years 
a certainty  and  almost  an  accomplished  fact,  marked  General  Foos 
as  a thinker  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  Many  of  his  contempora- 
ries laughed  at  him,  and  his  project  came  to  be  called  ‘Foos’s 
Folly,’  but  that  did  not  deter  him.  He  opened  a correspondence 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  and  found  them  civil  enough  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  required  information  in  furtherance  of  his  plan. 
He  published  a pamphlet,  illustrated  with  a map,  urging  the  great 
commercial  advantages  to  be  secured.  It  was  a conservative  pub- 
lic, engaged  in  other  things  nearer  at  home,  to  which  he  appealed, 
and  nothing  came  of  the  agitation.  But  subsequently,  when  there 
was  discussion  of  a similar  project  in  Congress,  Tom  Corwin  arose 
and  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  had  origi- 
nated years  before  with  a citizen  of  Ohio. 

“While  he  served  as  senator,  General  Foos  was  for  a second 
time  a tavern-keeper  and  contractor  for  quarrying  stone.  In  1826, 
he  was  appointed  major  general  of  the  state  militia,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1832.” 
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General  Joseph  Foos  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Lydia  Nelson,  he  had  two  sons,  Frank  and  Nelson, 
and  two  daughters.  She  died  in  1809,  and  in  1812  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  Phifer.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  children,  viz.: 
William,  Gustavus  and  Lewis  (twins),  Clara,  John  and  Joseph 
(twins).  William  married  Sarah  Mark  and  engaged  in  business 
as  a manufacturer  in  Springfield,  where  he  died.  His  wife  died  in 
New  York  City.  They  had  two  sons.  Gustavus  was  a prominent 
business  man  of  Springfield,  where  he  died  leaving  two  sons.  Lewis 
was  engaged  in  operating  a tannery  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  where 
he  died  leaving  a son  and  daughter.  Clara  married  a Mr.  Norton, 
a merchant  of  Springfield,  and  died  in  that  city.  J oseph  married 
Rebecca  Stroup,  who  is  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  aged 
eighty-six  years. 

John  Foos  was  reared  in  Madison  County,  Ohio,  were  he  was 
born  on  August  22,  1826,  his  father  having  settled  in  that  county 
after  his  second  marriage.  He  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools,  after  which  he  attended  the  college  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  and  upon  leaving  school  was  employed  for  about  a year 
in  a bank  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  then  located  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  opened  a diy-goods  store.  Later  he  engaged  in  the 
linseed  oil  business,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  till  later 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  turbine  water  wheels  and 
sewing  machines.  He  then  became  associated  with  Phineas 
P.  Mast  and  others  in  the  establishment  of  a private  bank, 
which  became  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Springfield,  and  later 
the  Springfield  Bank.  Mr.  Foos  was  president  of  this  institu- 
tion for  a number  of  years,  when  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William 
F.  Foos.  During  his  active  business  career  he  purchased  the  pat- 
ents and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Foos  gas  engine,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  engines  of  that  class  on  the 
market.  The  company  he  organized  is  still  in  existence  under  the 
presidency  and  management  of  Scipio  E.  Baker,  his  son-in-law. 

In  his  political  views,  Mr.  Foos  was  an  unswerving  Republi- 
can, though  he  never  sought  office.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  that  nominated  General  Benjamin 
Harrison  for  president  and  was  otherwise  active  in  behalf  of  his 
party  organization.  He  belonged  to  no  church,  his  views  on  that 
subject  being  as  broad  and  liberal  as  the  Unitarian  idea,  and  he 
was  a member  of  no  secret  or  benevolent  society.  In  1874  he  built 
a home,  almost  palatial  in  its  appointments,  at  810  East  High 
street,  where  he  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  surrounded  by 
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his  family  and  his  books.  He  was  a great  reader  and  had  a fine 
private  library.  He  possessed  a remarkable  memory  and  was,  in 
short,  a cultured,  polished  gentleman.  His  death  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 29, 1908.  His  widow  still  lives  in  the  beautiful  home,  where 
she  has  many  interesting  heirlooms,  including  a fine  hand-carved 
hall  clock,  which  was  imported  by  her  grandfather,  James  Mark, 
more  than  a century  ago.  All  these  relics  and  mementos  are  highly 
prized  by  her  on  account  of  their  historic  value  and  family  associ- 
ations. 

In  1855  John  Foos  and  Samantha  Mark  were  united  in  mar- 
riage in  Madison  County.  She  was  born  in  Van  Wert  County,  Ohio, 
December  12,  1838,  but  when  a child  her  parents  removed  to  Mad- 
ison County.  She  is  a daughter  of  Washington  and  Hannah  (Hay- 
den) Mark,  both  natives  of  Ohio,  the  father  of  Madison  and  the 
mother  of  Pike  County.  Her  grandparents,  James  and  Nancy 
(Van  Kirk)  Mark,  were  natives  of  Virginia,  but  left  that  State 
and  settled  in  Kentucky,  whence  they  removed  to  Madison  County, 
being  among  the  pioneer  families  of  that  locality,  where  James 
Mark  became  the  owner  of  a military  grant  of  land,  and  later  the 
owner  of  about  one  thousand  acres  of  fine  farming  land.  He  was 
a son  of  William  Mark,  who  came  to  Ohio  from  Kentucky  in  an 
early  day,  and  his  will  was  the  first  one  recorded  in  the  Clark 
County  records  at  Springfield.  James  and  Nancy  Mark  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children.  Eliza  married  John  Taylor,  of  Madison 
County,  and  they  both  died  in  that  county  leaving  five  children. 
Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Lawson  Bradley,  a large  land  owner 
and  farmer  of  Madison  County.  They  passed  their  lives  on  the 
old  homestead  there  and  left  several  children.  Sarah  married 
William  Eoos,  an  elder  brother  of  J ohn  Foos,  who  for  years  was  a 
well  known  business  man  of  Springfield.  Lucinda  became  the 
wife  of  Kev.  Jesse  Ferguson,  a minister  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  and  both  are  now  deceased.  Matilda 
married  Gustavus  Foos,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  no 
children.  Jackson  and  Jefferson  died  in  early  childhood.  James 
died  unmarried  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Prior 
to  his  death  he  was  associated  with  his  brother  Mathias  in  the 
management  of  his  father’s  large  estate  in  Madison  County. 
Mathias  died  when  about  forty  years  old,  a few  months  after  his 
marriage,  leaving  no  issue. 

Washington  and  Hannah  Mark,  after  their  marriage,  settled 
in  Van  Wert  County,  where  their  five  children  were  born.  About 
1854,  they  removed  to  Madison  County,  where  he  became  the  owner 
of  some  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  and  was  extensively 
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engaged  in  raising  live  stock.  On  September  19,  1868,  while  on 
the  way  to  market  with  a shipment  of  stock,  he  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  wreck  near  Massilon,  Ohio.  His  widow  died  on  July  14, 
1871.  They  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  their 
children,  two  died  in  early  childhood;  Samantha  is  the  widow  of 
John  Foos,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review;  Mary  Ann  died 
after  reaching  the  age  of  maturity,  and  Melvina  now  lives  in 
London,  Ohio.  She  has  never  married  and  is  the  owner  of  fifteen 
hundred  acres  of  land,  which  is  cultivated  under  her  personal 
supervision. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  John  and  Samantha  Foos.  Anna 
was  educated  in  the  Springfield  city  schools  and  has  never  mar- 
ried; Harry  died  at  the  age  of  eleven  months;  Mabel  became  the 
wife  of  Richard  W.  Knott,  proprietor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post,  after 
graduating  at  Vassar  College,  and  died  a few  months  after  her 
marriage;  Paul  lives  in  Springfield  and  is  in  poor  health;  Jessie 
is  the  wife  of  Scipio  E.  Baker,  who  is  now  president  of  the  Foos 
Gas  Engine  and  Chemical  Company,  and  also  of  a salt  company  in 
Kansas,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Margaret,  now  attending 
school  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania;  George  Mark  owns  and  oper- 
ates a plantation  of  two  thousand  acres  near  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana; he  married  Leah,  daughter  of  E.  S.  Kelley,  of  Springfield,  and' 
their  children  are  Patti  Linn  and  Edwin  Kelley;  and  Clara  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eleven  months. 
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HIO  lias  been  especially  honored  in  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  her  active  men  of  industry  and  public  service. 
In  every  section  have  been  found  men  especially  pro- 
ficient in  their  various  vocations,  men  who  have  been 
conspicuous  because  of  their  superior  intelligence,  natural  endow- 
ment and  force  of  character.  It  is  always  profitable  to  study  such 
lives,  weigh  their  motives  and  hold  up  their  achievements  as  in- 
centives to  greater  activity  and  higher  excellence  on  the  part  of 
others.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  career  of  one  who, 
by  a strong  inherent  force  and  superior  ability,  stood  for  many 
years  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  section  of  the  State.  His 
earthly  career  has  long  been  ended,  but  his  influence  still  pervades 
the  lives  of  men,  the  good  which  he  did  having  been  too  far-reach- 
ing to  be  measured  in  metes  and  bounds.  In  addition  to  his  ordi- 
nary qualities  of  character,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  love  for  his 
country,  in  whose  defense,  in  her  hours  of  trial  and  necessity,  he 
gave  the  best  he  had  to  give,  offering  his  life,  if  need  be,  that  the 
national  integrity  might  be  preserved. 

J.  Douglass  Moler  was  a son  of  the  Buckeye  State,  but  bore 
in  his  veins  the  blood  of  old  Virginia  stock,  his  parents,  Sylvanus 
H.  and  Hannah  (Burnett)  Moler,  having  been  natives  of  the  Old 
Dominion  State,  their  births  occurring  at  Charlottetown.  On  the 
maternal  side,  the  subject  was  descended  from  the  old  Burnett  and 
Harden  families,  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  well-known  fami- 
lies of  that  State.  They  were  large  farmers  and  slaveholders  and 
occupied  prominent  places  in  the  life  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities. After  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Sylvanus  and  Hannah 
Moler  came  to  Ohio,  the  date  of  their  arrival  here  being  in  1832. 
They  located  on  a farm  near  Harmony,  Clark  County,  where  they 
remained  a good  many  years,  removing  then  to  another  farm  on 
the  National  Road,  east  of  and  near  Springfield,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  their  days,  the  father  dying  there  in  1858.  His  first 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  and  subsequently  he  mar- 
ried her  sister,  Julius  Burnett,  who  survived  him  many  years,  dy- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  There  were  no  children  by  the 
last  union.  Mr.  Moler  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  having  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  High 
Street  Church,  of  which  he  was  a trustee  for  many  years.  He  was 
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a man  of  decided  views  and  great  strength  of  character,  an  in- 
stance of  his  conscientious  adherence  to  his  convictions  being  that 
while  in  his  old  Virginia  home  he  voluntarily  liberated  his  slaves 
when  convinced  that  slavery  was  wrong. 

Sylvanus  and  Hannah  Moler  became  the  parents  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  namely:  their  first  born,  William  B.,  who  was 
born  in  1832,  became  a prominent  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal denomination.  After  many  years  of  active  and  faithful 
service,  he  took  a superannuated  relation  and  located  in  Spring- 
field,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1899.  He  married  and  became 
the  father  of  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  after  marriage, 
another  married  and  lives  in  Tennessee,  and  Maude  is  a missionary 
in  China.  Sarah  G.,  who  is  now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Frank 
Meddick,  and  left  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  living.  J.  Doug- 
lass, the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  next  child  in 
order  of  birth.  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Schroeder,  who 
is  now  deceased,  and  she  makes  her  home  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

J.  Douglass  Moler  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  se- 
cured his  education  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  he  began  teaching  school,  and  two  }^ears  later,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  took  up  the  vocation  of  civil  engineering,  in 
which  he  proved  to  be  much  more  than  ordinarily  capable.  He  be- 
came city  civil  engineer  of  Springfield  and  so  satisfactory  were 
his  services  in  this  important  position  that  he  was  retained  therein 
for  a period  of  twenty-five  consecutive  years.  He  was  a man  of 
advanced  views  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  office  he  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  ethics.  He  held  his  office  absolutely  above  poli- 
tics and  his  relations  with  all  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  offi- 
cially were  such  that  all  became  his  stanch  friends.  The  humblest 
employee  received  the  same  kindly  attention  and  courteous  treat- 
ment that  was  accorded  to  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  man 
in  the  city.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  he  enjoyed  a deserved 
popularity  throughout  the  community,  a relation  that  was  sus- 
tained without  any  apparent  effort  on  his  part. 

Politically  Captain  Moler  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  took  a keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
trend  of  public  events.  Socially,  he  cared  but  little  for  wliat  is  or- 
dinarily termed  “society,”  for  his  chief  pleasure  was  found  in  his 
own  family  circle.  His  first  thought  was  for  those  he  loved  and  he 
was  never  happier  or  more  contented  than  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  home  circle. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Southern  rebellion  in  the  early 
sixties,  Captain  Moler  organized  a company  of  Squirrel  Hunters 
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and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  organization  as  captain  as  long  as 
the  company  remained  intact.  Later  for  more  than  a year  he  was 
in  the  commissary  department  of  the  army,  being  located  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  he  did  effective  service  in  that  most  important 
branch  of  the  national  service.  Subsequently  the  captain  re- 
turned to  Springfield  and  organized  a second  military  company, 
which  became  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Regi- 
ment, Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  chosen  captain  of  this 
company  and  served  with  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  partici- 
pated in  a number  of  engagements  and  received  a wound,  which, 
however,  was  not  serious.  Because  of  his  military  service,  Captain 
Moler  subsequently  became  a member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  at  Springfield,  in  which  organization  he  ever  took  a deep 
interest. 

Captain  Moler  was  twice  married,  first,  at  Belief ontaine,  Ohio, 
to  Ella  DuShane,  of  that  city,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  Janu- 
ary, 1880.  To  this  union  were  born  two  sons,  namely:  William  G., 
who  married  Alice  Coleman,  and  they  live  in  New  York;  Harry  B., 
who  lives  in  Texas,  has  been  married  twice.  To  his  first  union, 
with  Nettie  Holman,  of  Springfield,  three  children  were  born.  His 
second  marriage  has  been  without  issue. 

In  1881  Captain  Moler  married  Millie  A.  Oaks,  the  ceremony 
occurring  at  her  home  in  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Moler  was  born  in  Es- 
sex County,  New  York,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Jane 
Beardley  Oakes.  She  received  her  education  partly  in  her  na- 
tive State,  completing  her  studies  after  her  removal  to  Ohio. 
Alexander  Oaks  was  a native  of  France,  where  the  family  was 
originally  DeChene,  meaning  “The  Oaks,”  and  after  coming  to 
America  the  name  was  changed  to  Oaks.  He  was  nineteen  years 
old  when  the  family  left  their  native  Alsace  and  for  a number  of 
years  he  lived  in  New  York  State,  the  parents  eventually  going  to 
Canada  where  their  deaths  occurred.  Alexander  Oaks  married 
Jane  Beardsley  in  Essex  County,  New  York.  She  comes  from  a 
long  line  of  sterling  American  ancestry,  the  family  line  being 
traced  back  to  1635  in  Connecticut.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Oaks 
owned  and  operated  a smithy  and  forge  in  Lewis,  Essex  County, 
and  there  his  wife  died  in  1857.  He  later  moved  to  Marquette, 
Michigan,  where,  in  1862,  he  enlisted  in  a Michigan  regiment  and 
served  throughout  the  war  up  to  the  battles  incident  to  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  where  he  laid  down  his  life.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Mo- 
ler, was  then  but  nine  years  old,  and  he  was  forty-nine  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Three  of  his  sons,  George,  Nelson  and 
James,  were  also  defenders  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  serving  as 
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privates  in  a New  York  regiment,  and  all  were  wounded  in  bat- 
tle, while  James  was  captured  and  spent  three  months  in  famous 
Libby  prison. 

To  Captain  and  Mrs.  Moler  were  born  three  daughters,  viz.: 
Julia  Douglass  is  the  wife  of  James  S.  Heaume,  of  Springfield,  and 
they  have  three  children,  Margia  A.,  Mary  C.  and  John  Douglass; 
Mary,  who,  like  her  sisters,  was  reared  and  educated  in  this  city, 
is  unmarried  and  remains  at  home  with  her  mother;  Catherine 
Harden  is  the  wife  of  Ralph  Kilgoure  Fisher  and  the  mother  of 
one  daughter,  Rita  Douglass.  They  reside  in  Arizona. 

Mrs.  Moler  and  her  two  youngest  daughters  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  various  activities  of  which  they 
take  a deep  interest,  while  Mrs.  Moler  is  also  a member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  They  move  in  the  best  social  cir- 
cles of  the  city  and  their  friends  are  in  number  as  their  acquaint- 
ances. 
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tlie  life  of  such  a man  as  the  late  John  S.  Kirby 
?es,  its  influence  does  not  cease,  for  it  was  so  ordered 
to  redound  in  abundant  blessings  to  those  with 
om  he  came  in  contact,  and  set  in  motion  forces  that 
will  continue  to  make  for  the  good  of  the  localit^v  honored  by  his 
residence  for  generations  to  come.  For  he  was  a man  who,  while 
laboring  for  his  own  advancement,  never  neglected  his  general 
duties  as  a citizen  and  neighbor.  He  was  public-spirited,  assisting 
in  every  good  movement  for  his  city  and  county  and  he  took  a 
great  pride  in  the  growth  of  the  same.  He  was  a man  of  decided 
humanitarian  impulses  and  many  were  the  charitable  acts  he  did, 
most  of  them  unknown  to  any  save  the  recipients  of  the  same,  for 
he  gave  out  of  the  fullness  of  heart  and  never  with  a view  of  gain- 
ing the  plaudits  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  socially  inclined  and 
was  friendly,  genial  and  uniformly  courteous,  so  that  he  was  a 
favorite  with  all  classes  wherever  he  was  known.  He  became  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  extensively  engaged  in  a number  of  large  enterprises,  most  of 
which  owed  their  pronounced  success  to  his  judicious  counsel  and 
his  able  management  and  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  Kirby  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  19,  1840.  He 
was  a son  of  John  and  Hannah  S.  (Helstrip)  Kirby,  both  natives 
of  England,  of  sterling  English  ancestry  of  remote  generations, 
and  in  that  country  the  Kirbys  were  known  as  people  of  large 
affairs  and  influence  for  a number  of  generations.  In  that  coun- 
try John  Kirby  resided  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  His  fa- 
ther had  met  with  reverses,  and  the  son  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining only  a fairly  good  education,  so  at  a tender  age  he  decided 
to  cast  his  lot  among  Americans  and  make  his  fortune.  When 
very  young  in  years  he  started  to  the  United  States,  in  1819.  In 
his  effort  to  reach  the  train  that  was  to  take  him  to  the  ship  he 
lost  his  hat  in  a sudden  gust  of  wind.  He  did  not  go  back  for  it, 
but  crossed  the  ocean  bareheaded.  Such  a principle  of  not  look- 
ing back  dominated  his  life  and  led  to  success.  He  came  over  on  a 
sailing  vessel,  the  voyage  requiring  seven  weeks.  He  landed  in 
New  York  City,  and  soon  after  came  on  to  the  Buckeye  State.  Tak- 
ing a boat  by  canal,  he  went  to  Cincinnati  where  he  began  his  busi- 
ness career,  learning  the  trade  of  a meat  butcher,  in  which  he  was 
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very  successful.  He  was  an  extremely  energetic  man,  a hard 
worker  and  he  was  generous,  and  was  somewhat  brusque  in  his 
manner  and  speech,  even  impulsive  at  times.  He  had  a great  love 
for  his  children  and  their  welfare  concerned  him  very  greatly.  He 
made  a fortune  of  large  proportions  by  his  own  efforts,  having 
started  with  nothing.  In  all  matters  of  business  his  judgment 
was  good  and  he  was  quick  to  decide,  never  making  a serious  mis- 
take. He  was  in  many  respects  a remarkable  man  and  nothing  was 
more  remarkable  than  his  habit  of  giving  in  a quiet  and  unassum- 
ing wa}^.  He  was  a Republican  in  politics.  He  owned  one  of  the 
finest  homes  in  Cincinnati.  He  was  a boon  companion  of  Nicholas 
Longworth.  He  was  the  owner  of  considerable  valuable  property 
in  that  city.  His  marriage  in  Cincinnati  was  romantic,  a case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  His  wife  was,  like  himself,  a native  of  York- 
shire, England,  and  she  came  to  America  about  the  same  time. 
They  were  married  in  two  weeks  after  they  met.  She  died  a few 
years  later  when  in  the  very  prime  of  womanhood,  being  about 
twenty-two  years  old.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  children.  Henry, 
the  eldest,  died  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  after  he  had  ob- 
tained a good  education.  The  death  of  John  Kirby  occurred  on 
April  12, 1883.  He  was  a highly  respected  citizen. 

Regarding  his  interesting  life  we  could  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  the  following  tribute  from  the  Daily  Citizen  of  Urbana,  Ohio, 
under  date  of  April  13,  1883: 

‘‘John  Kirby  whose  familiar  form  has  for  more  than  twenty 
years  been  seen  moving  in  his  peculiar  gait,  has  taken  his  last  stroll 
upon  our  streets,  and  is  now  numbered  with  the  dead.  He  was  born 
in  Yorkshire,  Old  England,  in  January,  1805,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  took  passage  for  the  United  States  in  an  old  sail 
ship,  propelled  by  the  oar  and  the  element,  and  was  for  about  ten 
weeks,  through  weather  fair  and  foul,  through  storm  and  tempest, 
accompanied  by  dangers  seen  and  unseen  during  this  long  voyage, 
landing  on  our  shores  a penniless  boy,  in  a strange  land  and 
among  strangers,  about  the  year  1819. 

“This  boy,  having  been  brought  up  to  industrious  habits,  soon 
determined  to  seek  a permanent  location  and  ‘hoe  his  own  row,’ 
and  soon  selected  Cincinnati  where  he  commenced  to  operate  in  a 
small  and  safe  way,  working  industriously,  saving  his  earnings 
and  applying  them  in  assisting  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
one  by  one,  to  emigrate  to  his  chosen  home,  which  in  due  time  was 
fully  accomplished.  He  soon  groped  his  way  by  determined  perse- 
verance into  very  lucrative  enterprises,  connecting  butchering  and 
tallow  candling  with  the  other  offshoots  of  his  professed  calling, 
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and  soon  began  to  accumulate  large,  honest  profits,  and  applying 
them  to  judicious  investments  in  real  estate  and  other  equally  re- 
munerative channels,  he  was  soon  classed  with  the  wealthy  popu- 
lation of  Cincinnati;  and  as  a further  illustration  of  his  indefati- 
gable exertions  in  business  matters,  the  writer  will,  by  wa}^  of 
episode  in  this  connection  here  state  that  I was  very  intimate  with 
Mr.  Kirby,  and  on  one  occasion  we  happened  to  meet  quite  early 
one  morning  on  the  public  square  before  any  of  the  shops  or  stores 
were  open,  and  he  burst  out  in  his  brusque  manner  in  a criticism 
on  such  a flagrant  lack  of  business  energy.  ‘Why,’  said  he,  ‘I  have 
in  my  business  lifetime  made  five  hundred  dollars  in  my  business 
operations  before  this  time  of  day.”  I give  this  as  a keynote  to  his 
prosperity.  Thus  for  some  forty  years  he  delved  in  business,  suc- 
cessful enterprises,  and  the  results  are  patent  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. Young  men,  take  lessons  from  John  Kirby  and  apply 
yourselves  vigorously  to  some  remunerative  business,  and  instead 
of  being  drones  you  may  reach  his  altitude  in  thrift.  Try  it. 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Kirby  in  early  life  entered  into  marital  relationship  with 
a lady  of  acknowledged  merit,  but  in  the  run  of  a few  years  she 
sickened  and  died,  leaving  with  him  two  surviving  children,  John 
S.  Kirby,  with  whom  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  made  his 
home  in  Urbana,  and  on  the  large  Buck  Creek  farm  near  Powhat- 
tan,  in  this  township,  and  Henry,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twent}^- 
two  years  at  Cincinnati. 

“Those  who  knew  Mr.  Kirby  best  know  him  to  have  had  great 
business  capacity,  and  know  too,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  pe- 
culiarities, he  had  the  heart  to  feel  others’  woes  and  wants,  and  gen- 
erously held  out  the  helping  hand  for  their  relief  without  the  sound 
of  a trumpet.  He  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  suffered 
greatly  from  loss  of  hearing  and  the  worst  type  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism.  No  one  but  himself  could  realize  the  intense  suffer- 
ing through  which  he  has  passed  and  which,  with  other  maladies, 
culminated  in  death  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  twelfth  instant. 
Mr.  Kirby  remained  perfectly  conscious  until  his  last  gasp  of  life, 
expressing  perfect  willingness  to  go  to  rest,  manifesting  that  all 
would  be  well  with  him;  and  certainly  no  one  could  better  under- 
stand his  final  condition  than  himself  and  his  God.” 

John  S.  Kirby,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review,  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Cincinnati  and  at  Sweedenbodgen  College 
at  Urbana,  Ohio.  He  at  once  launched  out  in  his  business  career 
and  was  very  successful  from  the  start,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
he  became  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  his  section  of  the  State 
and  one  of  its  strong  men  of  finance  and  business.  He  owned  two 
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large  farms  in  Champaign  County,  near  Urbana  on  Buck  Creek. 
He  also  owned  a ranch  in  Kansas,  and  much  valuable  property  in 
the  city  of  Urbana,  including  two  fine  homes.  He  was  a man  of 
rare  soundness  of  judgment,  keen  foresight  and  business  acumen. 
Politically  he  was  a Republican,  and  was  a Presbyterian  in  re- 
ligion. 

Mr.  Kirby  was  married  on  June  5,  1860,  to  Mary  Ellen  Pat- 
rick, who  was  born  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  January  3,  1838, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  largely  in  Urbana,  where  she  is  now 
occupying  a beautiful  home  on  East  Scioto  Street,  and  here  she  has 
often  been  the  hostess  to  the  many  friends  of  the  family.  She  has 
always  been  a favorite  with  a wide  circle  of  friends  who  admire  her 
for  her  many  beautiful  characteristics.  She  is  remarkably  well 
preserved  and  appears  to  be  many  years  younger  than  the  calen- 
dar would  indicate  her  age  to  be.  This  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  a large 
measure,  to  her  genial  temperament  and  her  habits  of  correct 
thinking.  She  has  kept  well  posted  on  current  events  and  the  best 
modern  literature  and  is  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Kirby  is  a daughter  of  Jacob  H.  and  Mariah  (Atchison) 
Patrick,  both  natives  of  Ohio,  where  they  grew  up  and  were  mar- 
ried in  1833.  Mr.  Patrick  was  born  on  September  22,  1811,  in 
Urbana,  and  his  wife  was  born  in  Madison  County,  in  1813.  She 
lived  to  a very  ripe  age,  dying  only  a few  years  ago,  having  passed 
her  ninety-first  birthday.  She  was  a good  wife  and  mother  and  a 
grand  old  lady,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  reared  nine 
children.  One  son,  William,  was  an  orderly  sergeant  in  the  Na- 
tional troops  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  one  of  Ohio’s  soldiers 
to  be  brought  back,  killed  in  battle.  Mrs.  Patrick  did  much  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  field  during  the  war,  by  making  clothing  and 
preparing  provisions  which  she  sent  to  the  Union  army.  She  was 
indeed,  a noble  character. 

Jacob  H.  Patrick  devoted  his  earlier  years  in  a business  way 
to  the  saddlery  and  hardware  business,  later  becoming  a very  suc- 
cessful general  hardware  merchant,  building  up  an  extensive 
trade.  He  was  a man  who  believed  in  carrying  the  Golden  Rule 
into  his  everyday  business  life  and  he  was  known  for  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  his  kindness  and  charitable  impulses.  He  spent 
his  entire  life  in  the  city  of  Urbana  and  was  one  of  the  principal 
men  of  affairs  here,  doing  much  for  the  general  upbuilding  of  tire 
place  and  no  man  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  he,  and  he  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  respect  that  was  accorded  him.  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  family,  and  did  all  he  could.  Politically  he  was  a 
strong  Republican.  He  was  a brother  of  William  Patrick,  who 
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for  a number  of  years  was  mayor  of  IJrbana.  They  were  sons  of 
Anthony  Patrick,  who  came  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio  in  the  year 
1811,  just  before  the  birth  of  our  subject,  and  here  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  here  when  very  old.  He  was  a 
pioneer  cabinet  maker.  His  wife  preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  a 
great  many  years. 

To  John  S.  Kirby  and  wife  were  born  five  children,  namely: 
Louise,  wife  of  Edwin  Wells  Murphy,  manager  of  the  large  Gros- 
beck  estate,  in  Cincinnati,  where  they  live;  they  have  no  issue. 
Prank  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years,  unmarried.  Harry 
Newton,  a rancher  and  stock  raiser  in  Kansas,  living  at  the  city  of 
Hutchison,  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Maude  Londenbeck,  who 
died,  leaving  John  Sherwood  and  Edwin  Delmore.  Harry  N. 
Kirby’s  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Nancy  1? ingle,  who  had  by  her  for- 
mer marriage  two  children,  Duval  and  Grace,  both  at  home.  Rob- 
ert Ward  Kirby,  who  has  remained  unmarried,  lives  at  home  with 
his  mother.  The  other  son,  Clifford  Vance  Kirby,  also  yet  single, 
lives  at  home.  All  the  above  named  children  were  well  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  military  academies,  and  Robert  attended 
Cornell  University.  Mrs.  John  S.  Kirby  is  a faithful  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  death  of  John  S.  Kirby  occurred  at  the  beautiful  family 
residence  in  Urbana  on  July  12,  1898.  In  its  account  of  his  taking 
off,  Urbana ’s  leading  newspaper  said,  in  part: 

“The  news  of  the  death  of  John  S.  Kirby  at  an  early  hour  this 
morning  was  a severe  shock  to  the  many  friends  of  the  deceased 
in  Urbana,  the  end  having  come  suddenly.  Mr.  Kirby  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  several  months.  He  recently  returned  from  a month’s 
visit  to  his  ranch  in  Kansas  and  seemed  to  be  greatly  improved  in 
health.  Yesterday  he  was  out  riding  and  felt  so  much  better  that 
hopes  were  entertained  for  his  complete  recovery.  Late  last  night 
he  was  taken  suddenly  worse,  and  in  a short  time  the  end  came 
abruptly  but  peacefully.  The  deceased  was  one  of  Urbana ’s  most 
widely  known  citizens.  He  was  a man  of  genial  nature,  warm- 
hearted and  generous  and  his  death  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by 
a wide  circle  of  friends.  He  stood  high  in  the  commercial  circles 
of  the  city,  and  was  largely  interested  in  many  of  the  city’s  busi- 
ness enterprises.” 


Hamilton  Etng,  M-M 

0 COMPENDIUM  such  as  the  province  of  this  work  de- 
fines in  its  essential  limitations  will  serve  to  offer  fit 
memorial  to  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton Ring,  for  a long  lapse  of  years  one  of  the  best 
known  professional  men  in  the  city  of  Urbana  and  western  Ohio 
and  a pioneer  homeopathic  physician  of  this  State — a man  re- 
markable in  the  breadth  of  his  wisdom,  in  his  indomitable  perse- 
verance, his  strong  individuality,  and  yet  one  whose  entire  life  had 
not  one  esoteric  phase,  being  able  to  bear  the  -closest  scrutiny. 
True,  his  were,  in  the  language  of  Longfellow,  “massive  deeds 
and  great”  in  one  sense,  and  yet  his  entire  accomplishment  but 
represented  the  result  of  fit  utilization  of  the  innate  talent  which 
was  his,  and  directing  of  his  efforts  along  those  lines  where  ma- 
ture judgment  and  rare  discrimination  led  the  way.  There  was 
in  Doctor  Ring  a weight  of  character,  a native  sagacity,  a far-see- 
ing judgment  and  fidelity  of  purpose  that  commanded  the  respect 
of  all,  but  greater  than  these  was  the  unswerving  integrity;  and 
an  “honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God,”  according  to  the  uni- 
versally accepted  phrase  of  Alexander  Pope.  And  although  Doc- 
tor Ring  has  been  numbered  among  the  sleepers  in  “the  narrow 
house”  for  some  three  decades,  his  name  is  still  well  remembered 
in  western  Ohio  and  his  influence  for  good  continues  to  grow. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Ring  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  June 
18,  1821.  He  was  a son  of  David  Ring  who  was  born  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  of  a sterling  New  England  ancestry.  He  was  highly  edu- 
cated and  when  a young  man  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  more 
than  ninety  years  ago  and  there  established  a private  school  for 
young  women.  He  was  a prominent  educator  in  that  city  for 
many  years,  in  fact,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  dying  prior  to 
the  year  1850,  a highly  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved  man,  both  as 
an  educator  and  an  individual.  He  married  Sophia  C.  Benteen,  of 
York,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  in  the  }rear  1800.  She  died  in 
Baltimore  when  quite  old.  They  were  among  the  early  members 
of  the  New  (Swenborgein)  Church,  in  the  United  States.  Three 
sons  were  born  to  these  parents,  namely:  Hamilton,  of  this  mem- 
oir; William  C.,  and  David,  Jr.;  also  a daughter,  Sophia  Henri- 
etta, now  Mrs.  Crownfield,  of  New  York.  The  father  of  these 
children  was  a personal  friend  and  great  admirer  of  the  great 
statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  for  whom  he  named  our  subject, 
but  the  latter  dropped  the  name  Alexander  when  lie  grew  up. 
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Doctor  Ring  grew  to  manhood  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
there  received  an  excellent  education,  first  attending  private 
schools,  and  was  later  graduated  from  one  of  the  early  homeo- 
pathic schools,  and  was  exceptionally  well  trained  in  his  chosen 
vocation,  and  he  was  a real  pioneer  of  his  school  of  medicine  in 
Ohio,  and  won  a wide  reputation  in  the  same.  He  was  a great 
student  and  a profound  thinker  and  mastered  every  phase  of  this 
science. 

He  remained  in  his  native  city  until  after  his  marriage,  which 
event  took  place  April  9, 1850.  In  February,  1852,  he  set  out  over 
the  mountains  with  his  young  wife  and  their  infant  daughter  by 
stage  coach,  making  the  long,  tiresome  trip  over  unimproved 
roads  and  unbridged  streams,  to  Urbana,  Ohio.  The  Doctor  came 
here  on  an  important  mission — to  open  up  the  principles  of  his 
school  of  medicine  and  to  help  found  and  build  up  the  principles 
of  the  New  Church,  and  he  helped  very  materially  in  doing  both 
and  lived  to  see  a splendid  church  college  built  in  Urbana  and  a 
general  and  wide  adoption  of  his  school  of  medicine.  He  did 
these  things  in  face  of  great  opposition  and  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, but  being  a man  of  fortitude,  courage,  sound  judgment 
and  keen  discrimination  as  well  as  a scholar  and  polished  gentle- 
man he  accomplished  in  a comparatively  short  time  things  that 
would  have  discouraged  others  of  less  heroic  mold,  or  at  least  what 
would  have  taken  the  combined  efforts  of  many  persons  a long 
lapse  of  years.  Personally  he  was  a quiet,  unassuming,  but  ob- 
serving man,  of  a decided  scientific  mind,  especially  as  related  to 
medicine.  To  quote  his  good  widow,  “He  lived  justly,  loved  mercy 
and  walked  humbly  before  his  God.”  And  to  him  she  paid  this 
fitting  eulogy  on  the  monument  over  his  grave,  “The  beloved 
physician.”  He  was  for  years  a leader  in  the  Home,  State  and 
National  Associations,  and  he  always  read  interesting  and  in- 
structive papers  at  their  meetings.  He  enjoyed  a very  large  and 
lucrative  practice,  his  services  being  in  great  demand,  and  he  had 
surprising  success. 

As  above  stated  Doctor  Ring  was  married  in  Baltimore  on 
April  9,  1850,  to  Susan  Anna  Whitelock,  who  was  a native  of  that 
city,  her  birth  having  occurred  there  on  March  13, 1829,  and  there 
she  grew  to  womanhood  and  was  educated  in  private  schools.  She 
is  a woman  of  fine  intellectual  attainments  and  her  advice,  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  did  much  toward  the  pronounced  suc- 
cess of  her  husband.  Her  life  has  been  unselfishly  spent.  But 
few  people  retain  a more  beautiful  nature  and  temperament  to 
old  age.  She  never  lacks  proper  gratitude  for  the  many  blessings 
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of  life,  such  as  perfect  health,  the  retention  of  the  five  senses,  and 
trustworthy  friends.  She  has  the  appearance  and  activity  of  mind 
and  body  of  many  women  half  her  age.  She  is  truly  one  of  those 
rare  people  who  grow  old  sweetly,  like  a ripening  sheaf  in  all  the 
golden  fullness  of  the  harvest,  and  she  is  greatly  beloved  by  her 
wide  circle  of  close  friends.  She  is  a daughter  of  Samuel  West 
Whitelock  and  Elizabeth  (Cromwell)  Whitelock,  the  mother  be- 
ing a descendant  of  the  great  Oliver  Cromwell,  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  English  history.  Samuel  West  Whitelock,  who 
was  named  for  America’s  greatest  artist,  was  a native  of  Mary- 
land, of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  was  an  early  educator  and  later  an 
artist  of  local  note,  especially  in  Maryland.  He  was  very  adroit  in 
miniature  portraiture  on  ivory.  He  devoted  his  entire  life  to  ar- 
tistic pursuits  and  died  in  Baltimore  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 
His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  dying  in  Baltimore  in  1900, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ring  were  the  parents  of  the  following  chil- 
dren: Emma,  widow  of  G.  M.  Eichelberger,  now  deceased,  who 
was  the  dean  of  the  lawyers  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio;  his 
widow  is  still  living  in  Urbana,  and  she  has  these  children,  Ger- 
trude M.;  Susan  R.,  George  H.,  Frederick  Benteen,  Frank,  and 
Lieut.  Robert.  All  these  children  were  highly  educated,  and  are 
all  leading  professional  or  military  lives  and  are  prominent  in  the 
circles  in  which  they  move.  Elizabeth  C.  Ring,  the  second  child  of 
our  subject  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  the  children,  received  an  ex- 
cellent education  in  the  Urbana  University.  She  has  remained 
unmarried.  Charles  Francis  Ring,  the  third  child,  is  a successful 
homeopathic  physician;  he  studied  in  Europe,  and  he  has  five  di- 
plomas and  attended  Pasteur  Institute;  he  is  famous  for  his  suc- 
cessful research  work,  which  has  won  him  almost  a national  rep- 
utation; he  is  now  located  in  New  York  City;  he  has  remained  un- 
married. Hamilton  Ring,  the  next  of  our  subject’s  children,  died 
in  infancy.  The  youngest  of  the  family,  William  Frederick  Ring, 
is  now  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  lawyers  in  Urbana 
or  this  section  of  Ohio ; he  was  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School.  He  is  prominent  in  other  circles  than  the  law.  He  married 
Luella  McGrew,  and  they  had  these  children,  Gertrude  M.,  and 
Hamilton,  the  latter  having  lost  his  life  while  gallantly  trying  to 
save  the  life  of  a little  friend,  having  been  shocked  to  death  by 
electricity. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Ring  occurred  at  his  home  in  Ur- 
bana, Ohio,  on  November  14,  1884,  and  his  passing  away  was  sin- 
cerely lamented  all  over  the  country. 


Charles  ®H.  Hauck 

HAT  “man  lives  not  to  himself  alone”  is  an  assurance 
that  is  amply  verified  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  but  its 
pertinence  is  the  more  patent  in  those  instances  where 
persons  have  so  employed  their  inherent  talents,  so  im- 
proved their  opportunities  and  so  marshaled  their  forces  as  to 
gain  prestige  which  finds  its  angle  of  influence  ever  broadening  in 
practical  beneficence  and  human  helpfulness.  He  whose  helpful 
activities  are  directed  along  legitimate  and  normal  lines  is  by  very 
virtue  of  that  fact  exerting  a force  which  conserves  human  prog- 
ress and  prosperity,  and  the  man  of  capacity  for  business  affairs 
of  importance  finds  himself  an  involuntary  steward  upon  whom 
devolve  large  responsibilities.  To  the  extent  that  he  appreciates 
these  duties  and  responsibilities  and  proves  faithful  in  his  stew- 
ardship does  he  also  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  world  in 
which  he  moves.  The  late  Charles  W.  Hauck,  for  a number  of 
years  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  younger  generation  of  business 
men  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  essentially  a man  who  “did  things,” 
and  this  accomplishment  was  altogether  worthy  in  all  the  lines 
in  which  he  directed  his  energies.  As  a man  of  ability,  sturdy  in- 
tegrity and  usefulness,  and  as  a citizen  representative  of  the  ut- 
most loj^alty  he  merited  consideration  b}^  his  fellow  men,  and  his 
life-record  is  deserving  of  a place  in  this  publication,  which  touches 
those  who  have  given  to  and  sustained  the  civic  and  material 
prosperity  and  precedence  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hauck  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  March  24,  1854,  and 
here  he  was  content  to  spend  his  life,  believing  that  better  oppor- 
tunities existed  for  him  at  home  than  in  other  fields  and  climes. 
He  was  a son  of  Louis  and  Anna  M.  (Haerr)  Hauck,  both  natives 
of  Germany.  The  father  was  born  in  Prussia  and  the  mother  was 
a native  of  Hesse-Darmstaclt.  They  were  children  when  they 
came  with  their  respective  parents  to  the  United  States,  each  of 
the  families  settling  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  and  here  the  parents 
of  our  subject  grew  to  maturity  and  received  their  educational 
training,  and  they  were  married  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  estab- 
lished through  hard  work  and  good  management  a comfortable 
home  here,  in  which  they  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives,  the  mother 
dying  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  the  year  1875,  his  death  oc- 
curring nineteen  years  later,  in  1894,  when  past  sixty  years  of  age. 
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Louis  Hauck  was  a mechanic  and  was  very  skilled,  his  services 
always  being  in  demand.  He  and  his  wife  were  stanch  members 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  and  were  known  as  good,  honest 
people. 

Three  children  were  born  to  Louis  Hauck  and  wife,  namely: 
Charles  W.,  subject  of  this  memoir;  George  and  Elizabeth.  The 
two  latter  are  married  and  live  in  Springfield.  George  Hauck  is 
a hardware  merchant,  has  a well  furnished  store  and  enjoys  a good 
trade. 

Charles  W.  Hauck  grew  to  manhood  in  his  home  city  and 
here  he  received  a good  education  in  the  public  schools.  When 
but  a boy  he  began  learning  the  mechanic’s  trade,  under  his 
father  who  proved  to  be  a splendid  preceptor,  consequently  the  lad 
made  rapid  progress  and  became  as  adroit  in  the  use  of  tools  as 
his  father,  in  due  course  of  time.  He  worked  at  his  trade  for  a 
number  of  years,  giving  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  employers. 
Later  Mr.  Hauck  went  into  the  stove  and  tinware  business  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  carrying  a large  and  carefully  se- 
lected stock,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  trade  over  the  city  of 
Springfield  and  Clark  County,  and  he  was  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  young  business  men  of  this  locality  when  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  the  common  fate  of  mankind,  which  summoned  him  to 
his  eternal  rest  on  February  18,  1900. 

Mr.  Hauck  was  a worthy  member  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran 
Church  of  his  home  city.  Politically  he  was  independent  in  poli- 
tics, being  a man  who  loved  to  see  the  right  prevail  in  public  life 
as  well  as  in  business  and  social  affairs. 

Mr.  Hauck  was  married  in  Sx^ringfield  on  May  11,  1878,  to 
Anna  E.  Kolb,  who  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  September  11, 
1858,  and  here  she  was  reared  and  educated.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Frederick  and  Margaret  (Idabentz)  Kolb,  a highly  respected  fam- 
ily, well  known  among  the  German  element  here.  These  parents 
were  natives  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  both  representing  old  German 
families  of  good  Christian  people.  Frederick  Kolb  was  sixteen 
years  old  when  he  left  his  native  land  and  came  unaccompanied 
to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he 
learned  his  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  becoming  an  expert  in  this  he 
soon  had  a good  start  and  in  due  course  of  time  became  a shoe 
dealer  and  was  thus  successfully  engaged  until  his  death  in  1870 
at  the  age  of  forty-one  years,  when  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was 
an  energetic,  honest  and  capable  gentleman  who  was  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  and  Margaret  Idabentz  were  married  in 
Springfield,  whither  she  had  come  with  her  parents  from  the  Fa- 
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therland  when  two  years  old,  and  here  she  grew  to  womanhood  and 
was  educated.  She  was  a daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Alt- 
vater)  Iclabentz.  Both  these  parents  died  in  Springfield,  each  at- 
taining the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  the  father  dying 
in  January,  1878,  and  the  mother  in  1875,  she  being  the  elder,  but 
they  both  died  at  the  same  age,  as  stated  above.  They  were  pious 
German  Lutherans,  and  had  spent  their  lives  on  a farm,  and  they 
had  four  children  who  grew  up.  Mrs.  Frederick  Idabentz  lived 
until  July,  1907,  reaching  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  She,  too, 
was  of  German  birth.  Mrs.  Hauck,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  data  in  this  article,  is  the  eldest  of  her  family,  of  whom  herself 
and  sister,  Rachael  Maxwell,  of  Springfield,  are  living. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauck  the  following  children  were  born: 
Charles  F.,  a hardware  dealer  in  Springfield,  married  Myrl  Giffen, 
of  Sabina,  Ohio,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Helen  G. ; Mary  E.  is  a 
stenographer,  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  home;  George  L.,  a clerk 
in  a hardware  store,  married  Alma  Blinn,  and  they  have  a daugh- 
ter, Gretchen  M.,  also  a son,  Elden  L.;  Rachael  K.,  a young  wo- 
man of  much  promise,  died  when  eighteen  years  old;  Eva  M.,  a 
stenographer,  is  unmarried  and  lives  at  home;  Frederick  K.,  a 
chemical  engineer,  who  is  emploj^ed  in  a powder  mill  at  Woodbury, 
New  Jersey,  has  remained  unmarried;  Howard  W.,  a tinner  by 
trade,  is  living  at  home.  The  above  named  children  all  received 
good  educational  advantages  in  their  home  city  and  are  all  well 
liked  in  the  circles  in  which  they  move.  Mrs.  Hauck  and  family 
are  all  members  of  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  and  faithful  in 
their  support  of  the  same. 


STofm  Noting  ^eeljp 

1 period  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  latter  part 
the  eighteenth  century  embracing  the  years  between 
95  and  1830  was  characterized  by  the  immigration  of 
e pioneer  element  which  made  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  largely  what  it  is  to-day.  These  emigrants  were  sturdy,  he- 
roic, sincere  and,  in  the  main,  upright  people,  such  as  constitute 
the  strength  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that 
in  the  future  of  the  world  another  such  period  can  occur,  or,  in- 
deed, any  period  when  such  a solid  phalanx  of  strong-minded  men 
and  noble,  self-sacrificing  women  will  take  possession  of  a new 
country.  The  period  to  which  reference  is  made,  therefore,  can- 
not be  too  much  or  too  well  written  up,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
justice  to  such  a subject  is  to  record  the  lives  of  those  who  led  the 
van  of  civilization  and  founded  the  institutions  which  to-day  are 
the  pride  and  boast  of  a great  State  and  a strong  and  virile  people. 
Among  those  wdio  came  to  Ohio  when  the  country  was  in  its  primi- 
tive wildness  was  the  Sheehy  family,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  pioneers  of  Mahoning  and  adjoining  counties,  two  of  whom 
were  Daniel  Sheehy  and  his  wife,  parents  of  him  whose  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  this  memoir.  He  was  not  only  a leading  actor 
in  the  great  drama  which  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the 
introduction  of  the  new  conditions  in  this  locality,  but  he  en- 
joyed a reputation  which  extended  throughout  this  section  of  the 
State,  whose  interests  he  ever  had  at  heart  and  which  he  sought 
to  promote  whenever  occasion  offered.  No  less  industrious  and 
enterprising  was  his  son,  John  Young  Sheehy,  who,  though  cut 
down  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  had  gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a man  of  sterling  qualities  of  character  and  abilities  of 
high  order.  As  prominent  and  influential  figures  in  the  early  and 
later  history  of  this  section  of  the  Buckeye  State  they,  father  and 
son,  are  clearly  entitled  to  representation  in  a work  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  one  at  hand. 

Daniel  Sheehy  was  born  in  Ireland,  of  sturdy  Catholic  stock, 
and  was  there  reared  to  manhood.  He  secured  a good  education, 
his  studies  being  completed  in  Dublin  with  the  intention  to  enter 
the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church.  However,  though  he  ever 
remained  faithful  to  the  teachings  and  practices  of  the  mother 
church,  he  did  not  carry  out  his  original  intention,  but  instead, 
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cast  his  eyes  westward  to  the  new  country  across  the  sea,  where 
so  many  of  his  countrymen  had  gone.  Making  the  long,  tedious 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  on  one  of  the  slow-going  sailing  ves- 
sels of  that  day,  he  at  length  landed  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
spent  some  time.  That  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty  which  has 
ever  characterized  the  race  from  which  he  spring,  prompted  him 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  colonists  and  during  the  dark 
days  and  sometimes  uncertain  struggles  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  young  Irishman  performed  his  part.  In  1796  Daniel  Sheehy 
joined  a paiby^  of  surveyors,  his  education  having  included  that 
science,  and  they  proceeded  west  under  orders  to  survey  the  West- 
ern Reserve.  After  the  arrival  of  the  party  in  this  country  Mr. 
Sheehy  made  his  home  in  a little  cabin  on  the  banks  of  a little 
stream,  and  close  by  a good  spring,  the  latter  being  still  in  use.  Be- 
ing of  a roving  and  adventurous  disposition,  he  soon  began  the  con- 
struction of  a canoe,  in  which  he  made  trips  to  Beaver,  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  way  of  the  Yiogliiogheny  River.  There  he  met  Jane  Mc- 
Clane,  a young  Scotch  Presbyterian  lassie,  between  whom  andhim- 
self  there  sprang  up  a friendship  which  quickly  ripened  into  love, 
and,  after  making  several  more  trips  there,  he  finally  went  for  the 
last  time,  this  time  on  horseback,  and  brought  her  back  with  him, 
seated  behind  him  on  the  horse,  the  bride  of  sixteen  years  showing 
the  same  heroic  qualities  and  disdain  for  hardships  which  charac- 
terized, in  the  main,  the  first  settlers  in  the  new  country.  This 
was  not  at  that  time  a very  inviting  place  to  which  to  bring  a 
young  bride,  for  Indians  and  wild  animals  still  occupied  the  coun- 
try, and  it  required  a high  order  of  courage  to  set  up  a home  amid 
such  conditions.  Her  tact,  courage  and  sweet  disposition  soon 
made  her  popular  among  the  frontier  settlers  and  she  was  a gen- 
eral favorite.  Although  Daniel  Sheehy  and  his  wife  were  directly 
opposite  in  disposition,  he  being  high-strung  and  hot-headed, 
while  she  was  cool  and  dispassionate,  yet  their  union  proved  to  be 
a most  congenial  one,  ruled  by  mutual  confidence  and  trust  that 
enabled  them  to  be  real  helpmates  during  all  the  years  of  their 
life  together. 

Daniel  Sheehy  took  up  over  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  one 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  being  that  he  was  to  put  out 
forty  acres  of  wheat  in  order  to  get  a deed  for  the  entire  tract.  He 
began  to  clear  the  land  for  the  purpose  named  and  engaged  a num- 
ber of  young  Irishmen  from  around  Pittsburgh  to  help  him.  With 
the  crude  implements  of  those  da}Ts,  however,  he  soon  saw  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  complete  the  required  task  in  time,  and  he  was 
in  a quandary.  But  here  his  native  Irish  wit  came  to  his  rescue. 
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Reading  the  contract  carefully,  he  discovered  that  it  did  not  spec- 
ify that  the  land  must  be  cleared  before  the  wheat  was  sown,  so  he 
sowed  the  wheat  on  what  land  was  cleared  and  the  balance  of  the 
forty  acres  was  sowed  in  the  woods,  thus  covering  the  letter  if  not 
the  spirit  of  the  agreement.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  John 
Young,  one  of  the  noted  characters  in  the  early  history  of  Ohio, 
and  who  had  been  sent  here  from  the  East  to  look  after  the  land 
deeds.  Young  had  returned  to  Connecticut  and  young  Sheehy 
made  two  trips,  afoot,  to  that  State,  that  winter,  in  order  to  get 
his  deed  from  Mr.  Young.  Being  refused  both  times,  he  proceeded 
to  give  Mr.  Young  a sound  thrashing,  after  which  he  set  out  on  his 
return  journey  to  his  western  home.  On  his  arrival  Young  had 
him  arrested  and  he  was  confined  in  the  little  log  jail  at  Warren, 
where  he  was  treated  like  one  of  the  jailer’s  own  family.  In  a short 
time  friends  came  to  bring  him  home,  but  he  refused,  saying  that 
he  intended  to  pay  for  his  offense.  The  old  saying  that  people  are 
never  good  friends  until  they  have  fought  was  exemplified  in  this 
case,  for  Mr.  Young  not  only  now  gave  Daniel  Sheehy  a deed  for  a 
tract  of  land  (not  the  original  thousand-acre  tract,  but  three  hun- 
dred acres),  but  later  often  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Sheehy 
home.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  second  child 
in  the  Sheehy  family,  Mr.  Young  inquired  of  the  mother  what  the 
baby  was  to  be  named.  “I  have  decided  on  a great  name,”  she 
replied,  “lie  is  to  be  called  John  Young  Sheehy.”  Mr.  Young, 
greatly  pleased,  then  said,  “That  being  the  case,  we  must  give  him 
a good  start,”  and  he  turned  over  the  deeds  to  two  lots  for  his 
namesake.  These  two  lots  have  since  become  valuable  land,  one 
being  now  occupied  by  the  wholesale  house  of  John  Fitch  and  the 
other  by  the  Lucretia  Baldwin  Memorial  Kindergarten.  To  the 
last  named  institution  one  of  Daniel  Sheehy ’s  sons,  a bachelor, 
left  a large  sum  of  money  at  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  “the  poor 
children  of  the  city.”  After  his  death  it  was  decided  to  appropri- 
ate the  money  to  the  use  of  the  kindergarten,  which  thus  received 
the  annual  interest  on  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  original  deed 
for  the  three  hundred  acres  from  John  Young  to  Daniel  Sheehy  is 
now  the  prized  possession  of  the  latter’s  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Ellen  S.  Wilson,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  Sheehy  land,  which  origi- 
nally cost  about  fifty  cents  an  acre.  It  is  now  included  among  the 
most  valuable  and  desirable  tracts  of  real  estate  in  Youngstown. 

After  getting  his  land  cleared  and  in  cultivation,  Daniel 
Sheehy  erected  a larger  and  better  log  house,  and  here  the  priests 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  coming  through  on  horseback  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  minister  to  the  spiritual  need  of  the  people,  were  enter- 
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tained,  and  it  was  on  this  farm  that  the  first  mass  was  said  in  the 
Western  Reserve.  Daniel  Sheehy  was  probably  the  best  educated 
man  in  his  part  of  the  country  and  his  advice  was  frequently 
sought  by  his  neighbors,  and  was  always  cheerfully  given.  In 
physique,  he  was  large  and  powerful,  just  such  a man  as  was 
needed  in  those  troublous  days,  and  his  heart  was  as  large  as  his 
frame.  He  made  many  friends,  and  some  enemies,  but,  like  all 
truly  great  men,  he  was  always  ready  to  forget  past  differences, 
and  he  stood  always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  all  who  needed 
assistance.  He  died  on  his  home  farm,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
3rears,  being  survived  several  years  by  his  wife,  who  died  at  about 
the  same  age.  They  became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  some 
of  whom  became  Catholics  in  religion,  others  becoming  Protes- 
tants, but  all  lived  in  perfect  harmony.  They  were  named  as  fol- 
lows: Robert,  Catherine  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Mary  (Mrs.  Woods), 
John  Young,  Margaret  (Mrs.  McCallister),  Daniel,  James, 
McClain,  and  Jane,  (Mrs.  Lett).  All  are  now  deceased. 

John  Young  Slieehy,  who  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  on  September  17, 1805, 
He  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  his  early  years,  as 
soon  as  old  enough,  were  devoted  to  farm  labor.  Eventually  he 
came  into  possession  of  a part  of  the  home  farm,  having  inherited 
some  of  it  and  buying  out  the  interests  of  some  of  the  other  heirs. 
He  also  bought  what  is  now  known  as  Kennedy  Springs,  having 
been  sold  to  the  Kennedys  after  his  death.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
a great  walker  and  at  one  time  made  the  trip  afoot  to  Indiana, 
which  was  then  thought  of  as  the  Far  West,  where  he  bought 
some  land.  Sometime  after  his  death,  his  widow  realized  from  the 
sale  of  this  land.  In  young  manhood  John  Y.  Sheehy  took  up  the 
vocation  of  a blacksmith  and  later  in  life  had  a large  and  well 
equipped  shop  on  his  farm,  in  which  was  done  blacksmithing, 
wagonmaking,  etc.,  on  a large  scale  for  those  days.  He  was  a 
genius  for  making  money  and  had  he  lived  longer  would  un- 
doubtedly have  reached  a position  of  importance  in  the  business 
and  financial  world.  However,  his  untimely  death  occurred  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-nine  years,  being  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 

Politically,  John  Sheehy  was  a Whig  and  was  an  active  and 
influential  worker  in  the  interest  of  his  party.  In  religion  he  was 
a Protestant.  He  inherited  much  of  his  father’s  shrewdness  and 
strong  personality,  but  lacked  his  liot-headedness  and  impulsive- 
ness, being  popular  with  all  who  knew  him,  to  whom  the  news  of 
his  death  came  as  a profound  shock. 
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John  Young  Sheehy  married  Anna  Khrnnel,  who  was  born 
in  this  locality  on  November  15,  1809,  and  who  had  been  his  play- 
mate in  their  early  school  days.  Her  early  home  was  where  is 
now  located  the  great  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Company.  She  was  a daughter  of  Isaac  and  Anna  Kimmel,  early 
settlers  of  Mahoning  County,  the  father  having  been  a native  of 
Switzerland  and  the  mother  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  To  John  Y. 
and  Anna  Sheehy  were  born  the  following  children:  Robert,  de- 
ceased, who  was  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war;  Ellen,  the  widow  of 
George  Wilson;  Lois,  the  widow  of  James  Ross;  Anna,  the  widow 
of  Thomas  Lewis;  Daniel  J.,  of  Youngstown,  who  was  a soldier  in 
the  Civil  war.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  enlisted  for  the 
three-months’  service,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  period,  he 
re-enlisted  and  served  faithfully  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
wounded  and  was  cared  for  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wilson,  who 
were  located  in  the  South  during  the  war. 

After  the  death  of  John  Young  Sheehy,  his  widow  married 
Joseph  Kennedy,  who  died  a short  time  afterwards.  Her  third 
husband  was  Alexander  Truesdale,  whom  she  married  twenty  37ears 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  Thus,  though  three  times  mar- 
ried, she  was  a widow  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  having  survived 
her  third  husband  a number  of  years.  Her  death  occurred  in  1891 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  She  was  a woman  of  exceptional 
character,  being  a faithful  wife,  a loving  mother  and  a kind  neigh- 
bor, so  that  she  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Truesdale  Ave- 
nue, which  was  constructed  through  the  old  Sheehy  farmstead, 
was  named  in  her  honor. 
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T IS  the  progressive,  wide-awake  men  of  affairs  who 
make  the  real  history  of  a community,  state  or  nation, 
and  their  influence  as  a potential  factor  of  the  body  pol- 
itic is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  examples  men  furnish 
of  patient  purpose  and  steadfast  integrity  strongly  illustrate  what 
is  in  the  power  of  each  to  accomplish,  and  there  is  always  a full 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  advertising  even  in  a casual  manner  to 
their  achievements  in  advancing  the  interests  of  their  fellow  men 
and  in  giving  strength  and  solidity  to  the  institutions  which  tell 
so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  communhy.  In  every  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness  there  is  no  dearth  of  incident,  and  yet  in 
summing  up  the  career  of  any  man  the  biograj)her  need  touch 
only  those  salient  points  which  give  the  keynote  to  his  character. 
Thus  in  setting  forth  in  these  paragraphs  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  the  noted  Ross  family,  and  especially  of  the  late  Elmore  Wil- 
lard Ross,  for  a number  of  years  a leading  manufacturer  and  pro- 
gressive citizen  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  sufficient  will  be  said  to  show 
that  his  family  has  been  from  the  early  history  of  the  United 
States  to  the  present  day,  one  deserving  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion and  esteem,  for  they  have  been  leaders  in  the  communities 
honored  by  their  residence,  not  only  in  the  material  affairs  of  life, 
but  in  all  avenues  of  human  endeavor,  doing  much  for  the  general 
development  of  the  country  in  every  way,  and  herein  will  also  be 
shown  that  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a man 
after  whom  the  youth  might  do  well  to  pattern  his  future  career, 
for  he  was  known  for  possessing  the  qualities  that  win  and  at  the 
same  time  that  make  the  world  better,  he  having  been  of  that  type 
who,  while  laboring  for  their  own  advancement,  do  not  fail  to  do 
their  full  duty  as  citizens.  Such  a life  as  his  is  an  inspiration  to 
others  who  are  less  courageous  and  more  prone  to  give  up  the  fight 
when  obstacles  thwart  their  way,  or  their  ideals  have  been  reached 
or  definite  success  has  been  obtained  in  any  chosen  field.  In  the 
brief  history  of  Mr.  Ross  are  found  evidences  of  characteristics 
that  always  make  for  achievement — persistency  coupled  with  for- 
titude and  lofty  traits — and  as  the  result  of  such  a life  he  was  long 
one  of  the  best  known,  most  popular  and  successful  men  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  and  we  are  glad  to  give  his  name  a conspicuous 
position  in  this  work. 
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In  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Ross  family  we  first  hear 
of  Zebulon  Ross,  a native  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  at 
South  Dover,  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  becoming 
very  prosperous,  owning  quite  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  and  was 
one  of  the  largest  farmers  of  his  day  in  that  country.  The  sub- 
stantial house  he  built  in  1756  is  still  standing  and  is  in  use.  He 
was  well  known  and  influential  in  the  affairs  of  Dutchess  County. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Marsh.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  that 
locality  and  was  buried  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town  of 
Dover,  near  Friends’  Meeting  House.  All  his  seven  children, 
named  as  follows,  were  born  in  that  town:  Artemus,  who  went  to 
Canada  where  he  went  into  the  business  of  rafting  lumber  and  was 
drowned;  Zebulon,  who  lived  and  died  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  married  Phebe  Briggs,  who  was  born  in  1747,  and  they  had 
five  children,  John,  Archibald,  William,  Polly  and  Elizabeth  all 
born  in  the  town  of  Dover.  John,  the  eldest,  born  in  1770,  mar- 
ried Sally  Hurd,  of  Dover,  and  died  in  Cayuga  County  in  1830. 
Archibald  (the  next  in  direct  descent  from  Zebulon,  Sr.,  and  Zeb- 
ulon, Jr.,  from  which  has  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch  1 
was  born  in  1773,  married  Catherine  Hugabone,  of  Dover,  and 
died  in  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  in  1830;  Polly,  born  in 
1774,  lived  in  Dutchess  county,  and  died  in  1842;  William  married 
Elizabeth  Thomas,  in  Dover,  and  died  in  the  town  of  Mentz,  Dutch- 
ess County,  in  1810,  his  wife  dying  in  Oakland  County,  Michigan, 
Elizabeth  Ross,  born  in  1785,  married  Abijah  Preston  in  1806, 
lived  in  Dover,  had  four  children,  and  died  December  28,  1881. 

Mathias  Ross,  third  child  of  Zebulon  Ross,  Sr.,  and  wife,  died 
in  the  British  army  during  the  Revolution;  Friend  Ross  moved  to 
Vermont,  where  he  died;  Joseph  Ross  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Kentucky;  John  M.  Ross  lived  and  died  in  Dover,  New  York; 
Sally  Ross  married  a Conroy,  lived  and  died  in  St.  John’s,  Canada. 

To  Archibald  Ross  and  his  wife,  Catherine  Hugabone,  men- 
tioned above,  were  born  seven  children,  namely:  Milton,  lived  and 
died  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  as  did  also  Nelson  and  Zebulon; 
Elmore  P.,  the  fourth  child  and  the  fourth  generation  in  America 
of  this  family,  from  which  our  subject  is  descended,  married  Car- 
oline M.  Aiken,  lived  and  died  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York;  Eliza 
married  Hem*)  Graham,  lived  in  Wayne  County,  New  York;  Phebe 
was  next  in  order:  Mary  Jane  married  Jacob  S.  Grey,  and  lived 
in  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

To  Elmore  P.  Ross  and  wife,  Caroline  Aiken,  mentioned 
above,  were  born  four  children,  namely:  Charles  who  married 
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Alice  Beardsley;  Louisa  who  married  a Mattison;  Elmore  Willard 
Ross,  our  immediate  subject,  was  the  representative  of  the  fifth 
generation  of  this  family  in  America,- and  he  did  as  much  as  any 
other  of  the  Rosses  to  perpetuate  their  fame  and  keep  bright  the 
untarnished  escutcheon,  long  honored.  The  youngest  child  of  El- 
more P.  Ross  and  wife,  was  Cornelia. 

Elmore  Willard  Ross  was  born  in  Auburn,  New  York,  June 
15,  1851,  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  later  at- 
tending school  at  Wilton,  Connecticut,  and  still  later  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, but  did  not  graduate  on  account  of  ill  health.  Early  in 
life  he  commenced  the  manufacturing  business  through  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a wealthy  man,  and  finally  obtained  possession  of 
the  business,  naming  the  plant  the  E.  W.  Ross  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Fulton,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  the  head  and 
principal  stockholder.  He  continued  to  operate  this  large  and  well 
known  plant  until  1885,  manufacturing  agricultural  implements 
of  such  a superior  quality  that  his  products  found  a very  ready 
and  extensive  market.  He  finally  came  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
here  established  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  line,  and 
,this  enterprise  grew  to  great  proportions  through  his  able  man- 
agement and  wise  forethought.  He  continued  to  conduct  this 
plant  for  a number  of  years,  and  in  1890  incorporated  the  busi- 
ness, of  which  he  became  president,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death,  May  21,  1892,  having  given  eminent  satisfaction  to  both 
stockholders  and  patrons.  Since  his  death  Mrs.  Ross  has  been 
president  of  the  company,  ably  carrying  out  the  plans  he  in- 
augurated. 

Mr.  Ross  was  reared  a Presbyterian.  Politically  he  was  a 
strong  Democrat.  He  married  Mary  Fitch,  of  Auburn,  New  York, 
where  she  was  reared  and  educated,  also  attended  school  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn.  She  is  a daughter  of  Nelson  and  Nancy 
(Muir)  Fitch,  who  were  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  were  married  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  they  came  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
in  1885,  and  established  the  family  home  near  that  city.  Then- 
daughter  Mary  and  Nelson  Fitch  had  an  interest  in  the  Ross 
manufacturing  business.  Mr.  Fitch  was  a man  of  fine  character 
and  was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  death  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Springfield  in  April,  1897,  his  widow  surviving  many 
years,  dying  in  Auburn,  New  York  in  1909.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church. 

Nelson  Fitch  was  a son  of  Abijali  Fitch  who  was  born  in  Coop- 
erstown,  New  York,  in  1799,  and  he  established  the  family  home  at 
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Auburn,  New  York,  about  1820,  and  died  there  when  quite  old.  He 
was  a personal  friend  of  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmore  W.  Ross  were  born  Elmore  Preston 
Ross,  in  Pulton,  New  York,  in  1876.  He  was  prepared  at  Law- 
renceville,  New  Jersey,  graduating  from  Williams  in  1900.  He 
soon  became  connected  with  the  manufacturing  business  of  the 
famous  Ross  plant  at  Springfield,  and,  making  rapid  progress, 
giving  every  evidence  of  superior  business  ability  from  the  start, 
he  is  now  manager  of  the  plant  and  has  greatly  increased  its  out- 
put and  prestige.  He  and  his  mother  have  made  the  business  a 
phenomenal  success  and  deserve  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
universally  held.  He  was  married  in  Condon,  England,  to  Alice 
Muir,  who  was  born  in  Oxford,  England,  of  a fine  old  Scotch  fam- 
ily. She  was  educated  in  London.  Two  sons  have  been  born  to 
Elmore  Preston  Ross  and  wife — Elmore  Muir,  born  March  24, 
1910,  and  Willard  Gordon,  born  July  21, 1911. 


^ntfjonp  C.  Bussell 

RN  on  the  far-away  heights  of  Scotland,  the  pictur- 
esque land,  familiar  to  us  principally  through  her  in- 
teresting ancient  history  and  through  the  versatile  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  and  modes  of  life  in  dif- 
ferent centuries  of  such  immortals  as  Scott,  Burns  and  Hugh 
Miller,  but  spending  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  the  United  States, 
Anthony  C.  Russell,  long  since  a traveler  to  the  silent  land,  of 
which  the  German  poet  wrote  so  touchingly,  is  deserving  of  a place 
in  the  history  of  Ohio,  for  he  was  for  a number  of  years  an  hon- 
ored citizen  of  the  city  of  Springfield.  His  life  of  industry,  char- 
itable acts  and  loyalty  to  our  institutions  won  for  him  the  sincere 
affection  of  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  knew  him 
well.  His  industry  resulted  in  his  possession  of  a neat  competency 
and  while  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  glow  of  the  golden  rays  of  the 
sun  of  life  that  must  eventually  set  for  all  of  us  behind  the  horizon 
of  the  inevitable,  he  shared  that  enjoyment  with  no  stint  in  the 
companionship  of  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  wide  circle  of 
friends,  won  through  his  wholesome  living. 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Creaton,  Gallway,  Scotland,  in  1842. 
He  was  a son  of  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  (Coning)  Russell,  natives  of 
County  Gallway,  each  of  a good  old  family.  Hugh  Russell’s  father 
was  appointed  under  the  King  (or  Queen)  of  England  at  Queen’s 
Ferry,  Scotland,  as  vessel  inspector.  He  became  a prominent  man 
in  his  vicinity,  and  was  active  in  the  Scotch  Secession  Church,  or 
Seceders,  a sect  of  Presbyterians  that  left  the  regular  Church  in 
that  country  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  kept  a mission  box  in 
his  office  for  the  vessels’  captains  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the 
missions  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  an  elder. 

The  parents  of  our  subject  were  married  in  Scotland.  There 
the  father  followed  his  trade  of  stone  cutter  until  about  1867, 
when  he  and  his  wife  left  their  native  land  for  America,  locating 
at  Xenia,  Ohio,  later  joining  their  son  at  Springfield,  this  State, 
and  they  spent  the  latter  years  of  their  lives  in  the  last  named 
city,  the  son  with  whom  they  lived  being  the  subject  of  this  mem- 
oir. Here  father  and  son  engaged  successfully  as  contractors  in 
stone  cutting  work  and  as  builders.  They  operated  on  a large  scale 
and  erected  many  of  the  substantial  buildings  still  standing  in 
Springfield.  They  employed  large  numbers  of  men  and  became 
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widely  known  in  tliis  field  of  work.  As  above  stated  the  elder  Mr. 
Russell  and  wife  continued  to  make  then*  home  in  Springfield 
until  their  deaths,  dying  after  both  had  passed  by  a few  years  the 
four  score  milepost.  They  had  become  very  active  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Springfield,  Hugh  Russell  hav- 
ing been  an  elder  in  the  church  for  many  years  and  a very  close 
friend  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Kyle,  who  loved  him  as  a father  and  paid  a 
most  glowing  tribute  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Russell  after  the  latter’s 
death,  praising  the  pious  Scot  for  his  many  good  qualities  and  ex- 
emplary life. 

Anthony  C.  Russell,  subject  of  this  memoir,  spent  his  boyhood 
in  Scotland,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  when  sixteen  years 
of  age,  soon  afterwards  coming  on  west  to  Xenia,  Ohio.  He  was 
nineteen  years  old  when  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out,  and 
he  unhesitatingly  showed  his  patriotism  to  his  adopted  country 
by  enlisting  for  service  in  the  Union  army,  enlisting  in  1861  in 
Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  proved  to  be  an  excellent  and  gallant  soldier,  par- 
ticipating in  many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war,  including  the 
Wilderness.  At  the  battle  of  Monocosey  he  was  shot  through  the 
leg  by  a Minie  ball,  which  passed  through  the  front  bone  of  the 
limb,  seriously  injuring  him.  He  spent  several  months  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  war  having  been  over  and  peace  declared  when  he  was 
able  to  leave  for  his  home.  He  bore  all  his  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships without  complaint,  and  he  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

After  his  career  as  a soldier,  he  returned  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  and 
sent  for  his  parents,  and  he  learned  the  trade  of  stone  cutter  and 
builder  with  his  father.  Desiring  a larger  field  for  their  business 
operations  they  later  came  to  Springfield,  and  a brother  of  our 
subject,  Hugh  Russell,  Jr.,  also  joined  Anthony  C.  and  the  father 
in  the  stone  mason  business,  cutting,  building  and  contracting. 
The  brothers  continued  the  business  after  the  death  of  the  father, 
until  the  death  of  our  subject,  then  Hugh,  Jr.,  retired  and  is  now 
living  at  the  corner  of  Limestone  and  Madison  Avenue,  Spring- 
field.  He  is  married  and  has  a family.  The  Russells  engaged  in 
both  private  and  public  building,  turning  out  many  large  and  im- 
portant jobs,  both  in  Springfield  and  in  surrounding  cities.  They 
managed  well,  were  honest,  and  thus  prospered. 

Anthony  C.  Russell  was  known  to  all  as  a man  of  exemplary 
character,  consequently  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  broad-minded,  liked  to  help  those  in 
need,  believed  in  scattering  sunshine  as  he  went  through  life.  He 
was  a great  lover  of  his  home  and  family. 
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Mr.  Russell  was  a member  of  Mitchell  Post,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Politically  he  was  a Republican,  and  in  religious 
matters  a member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  family,  took  a great  deal  of  interest  in  church  work. 

Mr.  Russell  was  married  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  January  19,  1867,  to 
Elizabeth  R.  W.  McGarey,  a native  of  Scotland,  born  in  Kakuber- 
shire,  January  23,  1849.  She  was  three  years  old  when  her  par- 
ents John  and  Elizabeth  (Russell)  McGarey,  brought  her  to  Amer- 
ica. The  family  located  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1851,  the  year  they 
came  over  and  they  continued  to  reside  there  the  rest  of  them  lives, 
the  death  of  Mr.  McGarey  occurring  on  February  2,  1873,  at  an 
advanced  age,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  June  12,  1794.  His 
wife  was  born  on  January  10,  1814,  and  she  lived  to  be  seventy- 
(three  years  old.  These  parents  grew  to  maturity  in  Scotland, 
there  received  their  education  and  were  married  in  1840.  They 
were  honest  and  highly  respected  people,  were  stanch  members  of 
Ike  United  Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  five 
children.  Besides  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Anthony  C.  Russell  of  this 
review,  two  others  are  living,  John  McGarey,  of  Xenia,  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  McKay,  of  Gibson,  Illinois,  both  of  whom  have  families  of 
their  own. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell  grew  to  womanhood  in  Xenia,  Ohio, 
and  there  received  a good  education.  She  proved  to  be  a very 
faithful  helpmeet  and  is  a woman  of  many  praiseworthy  traits. 

Six  children  graced  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell, 
namely:  Hugh  C.  died  when  nineteen  years  of  age;  William  is  a 
part  owner  of  the  White  Star  Pearl  Laundry,  of  Springfield;  he 
married  Lou  Shaw  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Louise,  eight- 
een years  old,  now  attending  Wittenberg  College;  James  M.,  a 
machinist  by  trade,  is  single  and  lives  at  home;  Anthony  C.,  Jr., 
who  married  Augusta  James,  and  they  have  one  child,  Elizabeth 
J.,  and  they  live  in  Springfield;  J.  Kyle,  a nursery  and  tree  doctor, 
lives  in  Canton,  is  married  and  has  two  children,  Edith  and  James; 
Lillie  J.  married  Chester  C.  Wolfe,  and  they  have  one  son,  An- 
thony B.  Wolfe. 

Mrs.  Russell  and  f amity  are  all  faithful  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed Presbyterian  Church,  William  J.  Russell  being  an  elder  in  the  lo- 
cal congregation.  He  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  death  of  Anthony  J.  Russell,  of  this  memoir,  occurred  in 
July,  1889.  He  set  a worthy  example,  being  a sincere,  honest  and 
large-hearted  gentleman,  and  the  excellent  training  he  gave  his 
children  has  been  reflected  in  their  lives. 


James  WL.  Eoss 

■HE  success  of  men  in  any  vocation  depends  upon  charac- 
ter as  well  as  upon  knowledge.  Business  demands  con- 
fidence and  where  that  is  lacking,  business  ends.  In 
every  community  some  men  are  known  for  their  up- 
right lives,  strong  common  sense  and  moral  worth  rather  than  for 
their  wealth  or  political  standing.  Their  neighbors  and  acquaint- 
ances respect  them,  the  younger  generations  heed  their  example, 
and  when  they  “wrap  the  drapery  of  their  couches  about  them 
and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams”  posterity  listens  with  rever- 
ence to  the  story  of  their  useful  lives.  Among  such  men  of  the 
last  generation  in  Ohio,  was  the  late  James  W.  Ross,  who  was  not 
only  in  his  day  an  active  man  of  affairs,  but  a man  of  modest  and 
unassuming  demeanor,  well  educated,  largely  through  his  own 
efforts,  a fine  type  of  the  reliable,  self-made  American,  a friend  to 
-the  poor,  charitable  to  the  faults  of  his  neighbors  and  who  always 
stood  ready  to  unite  with  them  in  every  good  work  and  active  in 
the  support  of  laudable  public  enterprises.  He  was  proud  of 
Youngstown  and  of  the  grand  State  of  Ohio  and  zealous  of  their 
progress  and  prosperity.  He  was  a man  who  in  every  respect 
merited  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally  held,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  public  spirit  and  exemplary  character. 

James  W.  Ross  was  born  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  on  March 
1,  1839,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio 
on  August  20,  1912.  His  parents  were  William  H.  and  Harriet 
(Martin)  Ross.  William  Ross  brought  his  family  to  Youngstown 
in  1850,  and  here  engaged  in  the  hotel  business.  Eor  six  years  he 
ran  the  old  Union  House,  situated  on  the  public  square,  where  the 
Stambaugh  building  now  stands,  and  for  two  j^ears  following  that 
period  he  managed  the  old  Mansion  House  at  Spring  Common. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  William  H.  Ross  enlisted  in  the 
defense  of  his  country,  and  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  was 
also  one  son,  Joseph.  He  was  survived  a number  of  years  by  his 
widow,  who  died  at  Youngstown.  They  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children:  James  W.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Joseph,  referred  to  above;  Albert,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Henry  Woodrow,  of  Warren,  Ohio;  Martha,  Mrs. 
Jones,  of  Youngstown;  Millie,  deceased,  who  married  a Mr. 
McCormick. 
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James  W.  Ross  was  indebted  to  the  public  schools  for  what 
educational  training  he  received,  though  this  was  liberally  supple- 
mented during  the  later  years  by  extensive  reading.  In  young 
manhood  he  became  interested  in  the  hotel  business  with  his  fa- 
ther, but  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  years  he  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years.  Returning  then  to  Youngs- 
town he  again  entered  the  hotel  business,  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested until  about  twenty  years  before  his  death,  after  which  time 
he  lived  practically  retired  from  active  life.  However,  he  never 
permitted  his  interest  in  his  home  city  to  lag  and  he  was  ever 
keenly  observant  of  everything  that  affected  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  Annually  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  took  a pleasure  trip  to 
Michigan,  where  the  fishing  was  enjoyed  during  the  summer 
months. 

Upon  Mr.  Ross’s  return  to  Youngstown  from  Chicago,  he 
suggested  the  idea  of  a volunteer  fire  department,  which  through 
his  efforts  was  organized  in  1868,  the  company  being  known  as  the 
Governor  Tod  Hose  Company.  In  1871  Mr.  Ross’s  services  were 
recognized  and  he  was  made  chief  of  the  volunteers,  holding  the 
position  two  years,  and  declining  a third  term.  Later,  after  the 
volunteer  fire  department  had  served  its  day,  being  replaced  by  the 
paid  deiDartment,  the  old  volunteers  formed  an  association,  of 
which  Mr.  Ross  was  made  the  first  president.  He  served  two 
terms,  and  then,  declining  another  term,  he  was  unanimously  made 
chief  for  life.  Shortly  before  his  death  the  members  had  their 
pictures  taken  at  a banquet,  which  Mr.  Ross  was  unable  to  attend, 
but  the  picture  shows  the  vacant  chair  reserved  for  their  beloved 
chief. 

About  1896  Mr.  Ross  bought  the  present  home  at  No.  363 
Lincoln  Avenue,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
was  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a self-made  man.  Though 
he  was  denied  large  educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  he  amply 
made  up  for  that  in  later  years.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
books  and  acquired  a splendid  library  of  well  selected  standard 
works.  His  reading  was  diversified,  touching  on  many  subjects, 
though  history  and  biography  were  his  favorite  branches.  He  had 
a retentive  mind  and  was  a splendid  conversationalist  on  many 
themes.  He  was  fond  of  argument,  or  rather,  the  opportunity  for 
an  exchange  of  ideas,  and  his  talks  were  always  characterized  by  a 
never-failing  vein  of  optimism  and  good  cheer.  He  never  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  a plea  for  help  if  it  was  within  his  power  to  give  as- 
sistance and  the  best  things  in  life  always  claimed  his  attention. 
Though  not  formally  identified  with  any  church,  he  attended  the 
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Presbyterian,  and  there  were  none  who  questioned  his  real  prac- 
tical Christianity,  for  his  life  was  one  of  deeds,  not  words. 

On  October  17, 1872,  Mr.  Ross  married  Mrs.  Lois  Medbury,the 
widow  of  Charles  D.  Medbury  and  daughter  of  John  and  Anna 
(Kimmel)  Sheehy.  John  Sheehy  was  born  on  a farm  near 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1805,  became  a carriage  maker  b}r  vocation, 
and  his  death  occurred  in  May,  1844,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine 
years,  when  Mrs.  Ross  was  a girl  of  but  eight  years.  Anna  Kimmel 
was  born  at  Brier  Hill,  near  Youngstown,  in  1809,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Sheehy  in  1828.  Upon  his  death  she  was  left  a widow 
with  five  children,  namely:  Robert,  who  died  in  April,  1900,  leav- 
ing two  children,  John  Y.  and  William  W.;  Ellen,  who  became 
Mrs.  Wilson;  Lois,  Mrs.  Ross;  Annie,  who  became  the  wife  of  T.  J. 
Lewis,  now  deceased;  Daniel  R.,  of  Youngstown,  who  is  married 
and  has  two  children,  Daniel  C.,  and  George  W.  The  mother  of 
these  children  subsequently  married  a second  time  to  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy, and  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Trues- 
dale,  Truesdale  Avenue  being  named  in  her  honor.  Her  death 
occurred  on  January  26,  1892,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eiglity-two  years. 
Lois  Sheehy  was  the  first  wife  of  Charles  D.  Medbury,  whose 
death  occurred  about  three  years  after  their  marriage.  To  them 
was  born  a son,  Prank  B.  Medbury,  who  is  at  this  time  one  of 
Youngstown’s  best  known  and  most  successful  real  estate  and  in- 
surance men,  his  success  being  the  legitimate  result  of  the  hard 
and  persistent  work  and  close  application  that  he  has  given  his 
business.  He  married  Dollie  Brothers,  a daughter  of  Dr.  Isaiah 
and  Rhoda  Brothers,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Medbury  have  two  children,  Rlioda  Bell  and  Prank  B.,  Jr., 
both  of  whom  have  received  excellent  educational  advantages, 
Prank  B.  being  at  this  time  a student  in  Culver  Military  Academy. 

Reverting  to  the  phase  of  Mr.  Ross’s  life  in  connection  with 
his  public  service,  the  following  well- written  lines  are  quoted  from 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator:  “In  1857  Mr.  Ross  went  to  Chicago, 
where  he  resided  for  two  years.  It  was  in  that  city  that  the  young 
man  became  imbued  with  the  idea  of  forming  a volunteer  fire  de- 
partment in  Youngstown,  and  after  his  return  to  his  home  here 
he  was  not  content  until  such  an  organization  had  been  estab- 
lished. This  volunteer  organization  was  started  in  1868.  It  was 
known  as  the  old  Governor  Tod  Hose  Company,  or  the  Rescue 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  and  in  those  days  the  firemen  ran 
with  the  machine.  In  1871  James  W.  Ross  became  chief  of  the  vol- 
unteers, filling  the  position  for  two  terms.  He  was  urged  to  serve 
a third  term,  but  he  declined  the  honor,  saying  that  he  wanted 
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some  other  man  to  have  a chance.  It  was  on  his  retiring  from  that 
office,  that  his  fellow  firemen  and  friends  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  silver  trumpet,  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  very 
proud.  He  was  later  given  a handsome  gold-headed  cane,  which 
was  another  of  his  most  choice  possessions,  representing  as  it  did 
the  esteem  and  honor  in  which  he  was  held. 

“In  1882  the  old  volunteer  fire  department  was  abandoned 
and  the  present  paid  city  department  was  organized.  The  older 
men,  however,  could  not  forget  the  old  days,  and  in  1895  the  sur- 
viving members  formed  into  a brotherhood  and  it  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  day  as  the  Old  Volunteer  Firemen’s  Association. 
James  Ross,  or  ‘Roxy,’  as  he  was  familiarly  and  affectionately 
called  by  his  friends,  was  made  the  first  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  he  served  in  that  office  two  terms,  but  again  declined  to 
accept  the  honor  of  a third  term.  His  brother  firemen,  however, 
not  to  be  outdone,  made  him  chief  for  life. 

“As  may  be  concluded  from  his  intense  enthusiasm  as  a vol- 
unteer fireman,  James  Ross  was  always  an  admirer  of  all  things 
military,  and  it  was  one  of  the  keenest  disappointments  of  his  life 
that  he  could  not  join  the  regular  army  during  the  Civil  War  be- 
cause of  poor  eyesight.  He  was  wonderfully  interested,  however, 
and  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  when  it  offered  and  j oined  the 
‘Squirrel  Hunters,’  so  that  he  might  get  a little  taste  of  war  at 
least.  Later  on  in  life  it  was  one  of  his  joys  to  take  part  in  the  pa- 
rade on  Decoration  Day  and  never  did  he  miss  this  obligation  until 
this  year  when  his  health  was  so  far  impaired  that  he  had  to  fore- 
go it. 

“Liberal  and  charitable  in  disposition  and  always  ready  to 
help  along  any  good  cause,  he  was  highly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  was  adored  by  the  old  volunteer  firemen  and  was  not 
known  only  in  this  city  but  throughout  the  State  by  firemen  every- 
where. It  was  his  dying  request  that  his  oil  portrait  which  hangs 
in  the  city  department  should  be  given  to  the  old  volunteer  asso- 
ciation.” 
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0 WRITE  the  personal  record  of  men  who  have  raised 
themselves  from  humble  circumstances  to  a position  of 
honor  and  respect  in  a community  is  no  ordinary  pleas- 
ure. Self-made  men,  men  who  have  achieved  success 
by  reason  of  their  personal  qualities  and  left  the  impress  of  their 
individuality  upon  the  business  and  growth  of  their  places  of  resi- 
dence and  affect  for  good  such  institutions  as  are  embraced  within 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness,  unwittingly,  perhaps,  build  monu- 
ments more  enduring  than  marble  obelisk  or  granite  shaft.  Of  such 
we  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  say  belongs  the  name  of  the  late 
Daniel  Moyer,  one  of  Youngstown’s  early  business  men,  whose 
name  was  for  more  than  forty  years  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  this  community,  and,  although  he  is  now  numbered 
among  those  who  are  sleeping  in  “God’s  acre,”  his  influence  is  still 
potent  for  good,  for  he  was  a broad-minded,  obliging,  kindly, 
whole-souled  gentleman  who  used  his  influence  in  every  manner 
possible  to  advance  the  prosperity  and  general  good  of  Youngs- 
town and  Mahoning  County.  A public-spirited  citizen,  he  was 
ready  at  all  times  to  use  his  means  and  influence  for  the  promotion 
of  such  public  improvements  as  were  conducive  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men,  and  there  was  probably  not  another 
man  in  the  community  so  long  honored  by  his  residence  who  was 
held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  population,  regardless  of  sects,  poli- 
tics or  professions.  He  was  especially  distinguished  by  his  hon- 
esty, firmness  of  character,  piety  and  intelligence.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  unostentatious  of  men,  open  hearted  and  candid  in  man- 
ner, always  retaining  in  his  demeanor  the  simplicity  and  candor  of 
the  old-time  gentleman,  and  his  record  stands  as  an  enduring 
monument,  although  his  labors  have  ended  and  his  name  is  be- 
come but  a memory. 

Daniel  Moyer  was  born  in  Southington  Township,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  on  October  15, 1838,  and  he  was  a son  of  Gideon  and 
Susan  (Murberger)  Moyer,  both  of  whom  were  descended  from 
sterling  old  German  stock.  These  parents  were  both  born  and 
reared  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  their  respective  parents  being 
farmers.  A short  time  after  their  marriage,  which  occurred  at 
Reading,  Gideon  and  Susan  Moyer  came  to  Trumbull  County, 
Ohio,  where,  near  Braeeville,  he  bought  a farm.  Later  he  sold  that 
place  and  bought  another  farm  about  one  mile  from  Warren,  the 
county  seat.  Here  Gideon  Moyer  met  an  untimely  death,  being 
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killed  in  a runaway  accident.  He  left  a widow  with  nine  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  Though  her 
situation  was  disheartening,  the  brave  mother  courageously  took 
upon  herself  the  task  of  rearing  and  caring  for  her  children,  being 
encouraged  in  her  heroic  struggle  by  the  noble  efforts  of  the  older 
children,  who  faithfully  gave  her  every  assistance  possible.  She 
not  only  reared  her  children  to  lives  of  respectability  and  honor, 
but  she  paid  off  a heavy  debt  on  the  home  farm.  She  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  on  that  farm,  dying  there  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-five  j^ears,  honored  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  The 
children  born  to  Gideon  and  Susan  Moyer  were  as  follows:  Wil- 
liam, deceased;  Daniel,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch;  Pre- 
cilla  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Swift,  and  both  are  now  deceased; 
Hettie  is  the  wife  of  Milton  Logan,  of  Warren,  this  State;  Susan 
became  the  wife  of  D.  B.  Gillmore,  both  being  now  deceased;  Ma- 
tilda, the  wife  of  Austin  Foulk,  of  Warren;  Gideon  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years ; Mary  became  the  wife  of  J oseph  Hart- 
man, and  both  are  now  deceased;  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Jefferson 
Foulk,  of  Warren;  nearly  all  of  the  sons  here  mentioned  became 
successful  farmers. 

Daniel  Moyer  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  when  his  father 
was  killed,  and,  being  one  of  the  two  oldest  children,  it  fell  to  him 
to  bear  much  of  the  burden  of  the  family  support  and  the  care  of 
the  younger  children.  He  was  able  to  attend  the  district  school 
for  a limited  period,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  stern  school  of  experience.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
}^ears  he  entered  the  dry  goods  store  of  Samuel  Mosier,  at  War- 
ren, as  a clerk.  Though  his  wages  here  were  naturally  small  at 
first,  yet  he  managed  to  save  something  every  week  to  turn  over  to 
his  mother,  who  was  struggling  to  get  along  and  keep  her  family 
together.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Mosier  about  seven  years,  during 
which  period  he  had,  by  faithful  and  intelligent  service,  gained  his 
employer’s  confidence  and  good  will  and  he  was  promoted  at  var- 
ious times  until  he  occupied  a ytosition  of  trust  in  the  establish- 
ment. Just  when  he  felt  that  he  was  making  substantial  headway 
in  life,  the  terrible  tocsin  of  war  sounded  throughout  the  land  and, 
being  an  intense  Union  man,  Mr.  Moyer  laid  aside  all  thought  of 
personal  interests  and  hopes  for  the  future  and  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany D,  Seventeenth  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
went  at  once  to  the  front  and  had  some  active  service,  but  he  was 
taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  later,  because  of  physical  disabil- 
ity, he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Johnson’s  Islands. 
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In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Moyer  came  to  Youngstown  and  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  business  with  a partner  named  McGlatliery, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Moyer  & McGlatliery,  the  store  being  lo- 
cated on  the  present  site  of  the  Home  Savings  & Loan  Company 
Building.  In  the  fall  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  McGlatliery  re- 
tired, his  interest  being  acquired  by  David  Reel,  the  firm  name  be- 
coming Reel  & Moyer.  For  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  this  firm 
continued  in  business,  acquiring  an  excellent  reputation  and  being 
prosperous  in  their  affairs.  In  1890  the  business  was  sold  to 
Arthur  R.  Moody  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Moyer  and  Noble 
R.  Detchon  started  a grocery  store  at  No.  25  East  Federal  Street. 
In  1896,  Noble  Detchon  was  succeeded  in  the  firm  by  his  brother, 
Jesse  Detchon,  with  whom  he  was  associated  until  1905,  when  the 
business  was  purchased  by  Fred  R.  Moody,  and  Mr.  Moyer  retired 
from  active  business  relations  with  the  grocery  trade,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  inactive,  for  he  built  several  apartment  and  busi- 
ness buildings  and  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  handling  of  real 
estate,  in  all  of  which  lines  he  was  successful.  He  was  a man  of 
sound  and  mature  business  judgment,  whose  counsel  and  advice 
were  held  in  high  value  by  those  who  had  occasion  to  confer  with 
him.  Persistent  industry,  close  attention  to  his  business  affairs 
and  absolute  integrity  in  all  his  dealings,  were  the  keynotes  to  the 
eminent  success  which  accompanied  his  business  efforts.  Intensely 
optimistic  in  his  views  of  things,  his  influence  on  others  was  always 
uplifting.  Large-hearted  and  generous  almost  to  a fault,  he  never 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  appeals  for  help  or  assistance,  and  many  were 
the  material  benefactions  which  he  scattered  during  the  years 
throughout  the  city  where  he  lived.  His  own  early  struggles  he 
never  forgot  and  because  of  his  memory  of  them  he  was  ever 
thoughtful  and  considerate  of  those  in  like  circumstances.  Though 
he  believed  in  doing  good,  and  scattered  the  seeds  of  kindness 
wherever  he  went,  he  was  entirely  without  ostentation  of  any  sort, 
and  few,  aside  from  his  own  family  and  those  close  to  him,  knew  of 
the  extent  of  his  benefactions.  Mr.  Moyer  was  very  domestic  in 
his  tastes  and  no  place  was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  home  and  fire- 
side, where  he  spent  his  most  pleasant  hours.  He  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  God’s  out-of-doors,  his  favorite  sport  being  deer  hunting. 
For  many  years  he  had  gone  to  the  woods  of  Michigan  and  other 
points  and  spent  several  weeks  hunting,  and,  indeed,  had  made 
his  plans  for  another  trip  when  he  was  taken  ill.  His  death  was 
due  to  a stroke  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  suffered  for  a few 
days,  his  death  occurring  on  March  3,  1911,  at  his  home,  No.  21 
East  Rayen  Avenue. 
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Politically,  Mr.  Moyer  was  a Republican  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  though  never  a seeker  after  public  office. 
However,  he  was  a member  of  the  city  Board  of  Education  for 
many  years  and  rendered  efficient  and  appreciated  service  in  that 
capacity.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  belonging  to  Western  Star  Lodge,  and  to  St.  John’s  Com- 
mandery  Knights  Templars.  He  was  also  affiliated  with  Tod  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Religiously,  he  was  a faithful 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Reformed  Church  at  Warren,  which 
he  had  joined  in  1845,  though  in  Youngstown  he  usually  attended 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

On  March  7,  1866,  Daniel  Moyer  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Ann  McCartney,  who  was  born  in  Weathersfield,  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah  (Erwin) 
McCartney.  James  McCartney,  who  was  a native  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  a son  of  Andrew  and  Ella  (Wilson)  McCartney,  who 
moved  to  Ohio  when  their  son  James  was  but  a child.  The  latter 
became  a substantial  farmer  in  Trumbull  County.  Sarah  Erwin, 
whom  he  married,  was  born  and  reared  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio, 
her  parents,  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Osborn)  Erwin,  having  been 
among  the  pioneer  farmers  of  that  section.  James  died  near  Girard, 
Ohio,  he  being  the  first  to  pass  away,  and  Sarah  McCartney  died 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Moyer,  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children,  namely:  John,  a 
successful  physician  at  Girard,  Ohio;  Elizabeth  A.,  Mrs.  Moyer, 
and  Andrew,  deceased.  For  a short  time  after  their  marriage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moyer  lived  in  rooms  over  his  store,  eventually  moving 
to  their  comfortable  home  on  Rayen  Avenue,  where  they  lived  up 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Moyer’s  death,  since  which  time  she  has  resided 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wright.  She  enjoys  a wide  ac- 
quaintance, especially  among  the  older  residents  of  this  city, 
among  whom  she  is  well  liked,  because  of  her  estimable  qualities 
of  character  and  her  womanly  graces.  During  her  long  residence 
here  she  lias  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  wonderful  development 
which  has  characterized  this  locality  and,  possessing  an  excellent 
memory,  her  reminiscences  of  other  days  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. 

To  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Moyer  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: John  W.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  James  E.,  who 
married  Lotta  Hinkle  and  resides  in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Elsie  is  the 
wife  of  William  Canfield,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Ella  is  the 
wife  of  J.  W.  Wright,  of  Lora  Avenue,  Youngstown,  and  they  have 
two  children,  Elizabeth  Jean  and  Elsie  Moyer. 


Eobert  Rogers 

N MANY  respects  the  career  of  the  late  Robert  Rogers, 
long  one  of  the  progressive  agriculturists  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  Springfield,  Ohio  is  peculiarly  instructive  in  that 
it  shows  what  a well  defined  purpose,  supplemented  by 
correct  principles  and  high  ideals,  can  accomplish  in  the  face  of 
discouraging  circumstances.  It  is  an  example  of  triumph  over  ob- 
stacles, the  winning  of  success  by  honorable  methods  and  as  such 
may  be  safely  followed  by  those  whose  life  work  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. He  was  a fine  type  of  the  sterling  toiler  in  the  arena 
of  the  world,  not  being  afraid  of  its  rougher  work  and  its  hardest 
tasks.  He  began  his  career  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  was  a man 
who  never  permitted  discouraging  circumstances  to  influence  him, 
but  forged  ahead  despite  of  them,  and  won  not  only  material  suc- 
cess, but  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  honorable  retirement  at  his  pleasant 
home  in  Springfield.  He  was  a man  of  patriotic  impulses  and  was 
a veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and  did  what  he  could  in  bettering  local 
civic  conditions. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  born  near  Harmony,  Clarke  County,  Ohio, 
January  4, 1845,  on  his  father’s  farm,  he  having  been  a son  of  John 
C.  Rogers  and  wife.  The  father  was  a native  of  Dauphin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a descendant  of  an  old  family  of  the  Keystone 
State,  of  Revolutionary  stock.  John  C.  Rogers  was  born  on 
March  28,  1814,  and  his  death  occurred  on  December  12,  1885.  On 
January  13,  1839,  he  married  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
Eliza  Brown,  who  was  born  on  December  27, 1810,  and  who  died  at 
her  home  in  Springfield  on  J anuary  13,  1857.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Ainsworth)  Brown,  the  line  com- 
ing down  through  John  Brown  who  was  born  in  1626,  and  who 
died  in  1685.  He  married  twice;  had  one  daughter,  Janet,  by  his 
first  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known.  He  was  a most  pious  Chris- 
tian and  was  one  of  the  famous  Covenanters,  and  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  he  was  driven  out  of  Scotland 
and  before  the  year  1670  he  was  married  a second  time  to  Isabell 
Wier,  and  in  1685  he  came  to  the  extreme  point  of  his  opposition 
by  his  enemies  and  he  was  shot  because  he  refused  to  attend  the 
curate.  To  him  was  born  among  others,  by  his  second  wife,  one 
John  Brown,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1720  and  probably  lo- 
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cated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  line  then  comes  down  through  J ohn 
Brown,  Sr.,  Mathew,  Thomas,  Eliza  (Mrs.  John  Carr  Rogers)  and 
our  subject.  The  history  of  the  family  of  Mathew  Brown  in 
America,  by  Robert  Shannon,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  shows  that 
the  family  was  prominent  in  the  different  Avalks  of  life  and  were 
for  centuries  leaders  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  they  have 
been  leaders  in  the  communities  in  which  they  dispersed. 

After  John  Carr  Rogers  and  wife  were  married  they  came 
to  Clark  County,  Ohio,  whither  his  father  Robert  Rogers  had  pre- 
ceded them  a short  time  before,  and  established  and  owned  a mill 
on  Beaver  Creek,  which  mill  is  still  running  and  is  known  as  Red- 
monds Mills.  Robert  Rogers  married  in  Pennsylvania,  Isabella 
Carr  and  they  both  died  at  their  home  on  Beaver  Creek  when  ad- 
vanced  in  years,  being  known  to  the  community  for  their  piety, 
hospitality  and  charitable  impulses,  and  leaders  in  the  work  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  Carr  Rogers  was  all  his  life  a farmer  in  Springfield 
Township,  near  Harmony,  and  there  he  developed  a fine  farm  and 
built  up  a good  home,  becoming  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  the  township  and  one  of  its  influential  citizens.  He  and  his 
wife  were  people  much  beloved  and  respected.  Politically  he 
was  a Republican,  and  was  influential  in  local  affairs  of  his  party. 

Robert  Rogers  was  one  of  a family  of  six  children,  one  of 
whom  is  still  living.  He  received  a good  common  school  educa- 
tion, later  attending  Harmony  Seminary. 

Deciding  to  devote  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits  he  pur- 
chased his  father’s  homestead  which  he  ran  successfully  until  his 
failing  health  caused  him  to  sell  his  land  and  move  to  the  city  of 
Springfield  where  he  built  a home  at  1563  East  High  Street,  and 
where  his  widow  still  lives.  He  had  so  skillfully  managed  the 
old  homestead  that  it  retained  its  original  fertility  of  soil,  and 
he  was  exceptionally  successful  as  a general  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  accumulating  a handsome  competency  through  his  close 
application  and  able  management. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  a life  long  Republican,  but  not  especially  ac- 
tive in  the  ranks.  However,  his  support  could  always  be  depended 
upon  in  local  affairs  and  in  matters  having  for  their  object  the 
bettering  of  conditions  in  his  county  in  any  way.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  post  at  Springfield,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  one  hundred  day  service,  as 
a soldier  in  Company  K,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Second  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  in  which  he  faithfully  served  the  Union. 
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Mr.  Rogers  was  married  in  his  own  vicinity  in  1881  to  Sarah 
J.  Stickney,  who  was  born  in  Clark  County,  Ohio,  and  there  grew 
to  womanhood  and  received  an  excellent  education  in  the  public 
schools.  She  proved  to  be  a good  helpmeet  and  sympathetic  com- 
panion, her  encouragement  and  counsel  doing  much  toward  the 
success  of  Mr.  Rogers  as  a business  man  and  citizen.  She  has  a 
very  wide  circle  of  friends.  Mrs.  Rogers  is  a daughter  of  Henry 
and  Isabelle  J.  (Baird)  Stickney,  natives  of  Clark  County,  Ohio, 
the  father  having  been  born  here  on  November  26,  1821,  and  hav- 
ing spent  his  entire  life  in  the  section  of  his  nativity,  engaging  in 
general  farming  and  stock  raising  in  which  he  was  most  successful. 
His  death  occurred  on  December  31,  1893.  He  was  a member  of 
Fletcher  Chapel,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  all  his  mature  life. 
He  was  known  for  his  piety,  his  neighborliness  and  his  many  good 
qualities,  and  was  popular  in  his  community.  He  was  a son  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Cook)  Stickney,  who  were  natives  of  Heming- 
borough,  Yorkshire,  England,  where  they  grew  to  maturity  and 
were  married,  and  there  three  of  their  children  were  born,  John, 
George  and  Harriett.  Then,  in  1819,  the  family  emigrated  to 
America  and  settled  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Stickney  home- 
stead in  Springfield  Township,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  where  they 
established  a comfortable  home  through  their  industry.  There 
occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Stickney  in  1851,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one  years,  his  widow  surviving  until  April  17,  1867,  when 
she  passed  away  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  Her  religious  faith  was 
pinned  to  the  old  established  Church  of  England,  but  after  coming 
to  the  United  States  she  became  a Methodist.  After  coming  to 
this  country  there  were  horn  to  the  elder  Stickney  and  wife,  two 
children,  Henry,  who  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  Mary 
Ann.  All  of  the  five  Stickney  children  are  now  deceased. 

To  Robert  Rogers  and  wife  was  born  one  child,  Harriett  S., 
who  married  Laban  H.  Murray,  of  South  Charleston,  Ohio,  where 
they  now  reside;  he  is  a commercial  traveler;  they  lost  their  onty 
child,  Robert  James  Murray,  when  he  was  one  year  old. 

Mrs.  Rogers  and  her  daughter  are  both  active  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  death  of  Robert  Rogers  oc- 
curred at  his  home  in  Springfield  on  June  6,  1910,  after  an  honor- 
able, successful  and  useful  life. 


3Tonatfjan  ft.  3fUtcf)en 

OT  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River  was  organized 
as  the  Northwest  Territory  and  thrown  open  to  white 
settlement.  A tide  of  immigration  from  the  older  States  east  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  immediately  set  in,  many  veterans  of 
the  Continental  army  crossing  the  Ohio  to  locate  their  land  grants 
,in  the  new  territory.  Among  the  pioneers  of  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  was  Stephen  Kitchen,  whose  father,  Richard  Kitchen,  came 
from  England  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  settled  in 
Adams  County,  Pennsjdvania.  One  of  his  brothers  located  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  other  in  southern  Virginia.  Richard 
Kitchen  married  Margaret  Vorhees,  a native  of  Sweden,  who  came 
to  America  in  childhood  with  her  parents,  who  were  among  the 
pioneer  families  of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.  Stephen 
Kitchen  was  born  in  that  county,  but  when  a young  man  was  at- 
tracted to  Ohio  by  the  reports  he  heard  regarding  the  country. 
After  becoming  a resident  of  Warren  County,  he  married  there  a 
Miss  Anna  Bercau,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  leav- 
ing two  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  Abraham,  Isaac,  Sarah, 
and  Margaret.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  removed 
with  his  children  to  Clark  County,  which  was  then  a primitive 
wilderness.  He  entered  government  land  in  Green  Township  and 
built  his  home  in  the  wilds,  where  his  children  grew  to  maturity. 
Sarah  married  a man  named  Albert  and  Margaret  became  the  wife 
of  James  Hatfield.  Before  the  children  were  grown,  however, 
Stephen  Kitchen,  with  a considerable  sum  of  money,  started  west 
to  purchase  land  or  stock,  and  never  returned.  Some  time  after- 
ward his  orphaned  children  learned  that  when  he  reached  the  Illi- 
nois River  he  was  murdered  for  the  money  he  carried  and  his 
body  thrown  into  that  stream.  That  was  some  time  in  the  forties, 
and  he  was  a man  well  along  in  years.  He  was  a Whig  in  his  polit- 
ical convictions,  an  influential  citizen  in  the  community,  and  for 
that  day  was  regarded  as  a well-to-do  man. 

Abraham  Kitchen,  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen  and  Anna 
Kitchen,  was  born  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  in  1808.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Clark  County, 
where  about  the  time  he  became  of  age  he  found  employment  with 
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a neighboring  farmer.  Later  he  engaged  in  farming  on  his  own 
account,  and  at  one  time  he  owned  some  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  Green  Township.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  sev- 
eral hundred  acres,  most  of  which  were  well  improved  and  under 
cultivation.  He  was  an  extensive  stock  raiser.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential man  in  local  and  county  affairs,  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church,  and  in  his  political  views  was 
an  uncompromising  Republican.  He  was  unalterably  opposed  to 
slavery,  and  in  the  troublous  times  immediately  preceding  the 
great  Civil  War,  his  house  was  a station  on  the  historic  “Under- 
ground Railway,”  by  means  of  which  runaway  slaves  were  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  Canada.  How  many  of  these  unfortunates  were 
sheltered  and  aided  by  Mr.  Kitchen  will  probably  never  be  known. 
He  married  Miss  Matilda  Jones,  who  was  born  in  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  in  June,  1809,  of  Welsh  ancestry,  and  they  had  four  sons  and 
four  daughters,  six  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  married  and  reared 
families.  The  eldest,  Margaret,  is  now  living  at  Clifton,  Ohio,  aged 
eighty-two  years,  and  is  the  widow  of  John  McCullough.  Abraham 
Kitchen  died  on  July  1,  1888,  his  wife  having  died  on  the  28th  of 
the  preceding  April.  She  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  all 
her  life. 

Jonathan  S.  Kitchen,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Matilda  (Jones)  Kitchen,  was  born  in  Clark  County, 
Ohio,  November  7,  1831.  He  grew  up  on  the  farm  and  received  a 
fair  education  in  the  public  schools.  Upon  arriving  at  man’s  es- 
tate he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  soon  came  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  progressive  farmers  in  the 
community  where  he  lived,  owning  at  one  time  a considerable 
amount  of  fine  farming  land.  In  1878  lie  removed  to  the  city  of 
Springfield,  having  previously  purchased  a nice  residence  at  No. 
724  South  Limestone  Street  in  that  city.  After  becoming  a resi- 
dent of  Springfield  he  became  identified  with  several  important 
business  and  financial  concerns  there.  He  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers and  a director  of  the  Farmers’  National  Bank;  was  president 
of  the  W.  F.  Tuttle  Hardware  Company  for  some  years,  and  was 
a stockholder  in  the  Reeser  Floral  Company,  besides  being  inter- 
ested in  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Kitchen,  however,  never  lost  inter- 
est in  rural  and  agricultural  affairs,  always  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  county  fairs,  and  never  missed  attendance 
upon  them  while  he  lived.  In  this  way  his  example  as  well  as 
his  precept  was  an  encouragement  to  his  brother  farmers,  and  the 
influence  he  wielded  will  continue  to  live  long  after  he  has  passed 
away. 
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Politically,  Mr.  Kitchen  was  a lifelong  Republican.  Before 
removing  to  Springfield  he  held  the  offices  of  justice  of  the  peace 
and  township  treasurer,  and  after  his  removal  to  the  city  he  served 
two  terms  as  county  commissioner.  His  course  as  a public  official 
was  marked  by  the  same  conscientious  care  and  fidelity  that  he 
bestowed  upon  his  personal  affairs,  and  he  retired  from  office  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  respect  not  only  of  the  members  of  his 
own  party,  but  also  of  his  political  opponents,  who  recognized  in 
him  an  honest  and  capable  representative  of  their  interests  in  all 
matters  wherein  he  had  a voice.  In  early  life  he  united  with  the 
Pleasant  Grove  Baptist  Church  and  continued  as  a member  of 
that  congregation  until  his  removal  to  Springfield,  when  he  joined 
the  Clifton  Avenue  Baptist  Church.  When  that  Church  was  dis- 
banded he  transferred  his  membership  to  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
to  which  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Although  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  good  works  of  the  Church,  in  dispensing 
charity  he  believed  in  the  scriptural  injunction  not  to  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  so  that  many  of  his  good 
deeds  were  performed  without  ostentation  and  unseen  by  men. 
His  fraternal  relations  were  with  Clark  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member  for  years  prior  to  his 
death. 

November  10,  1853,  Mr.  Kitchen  was  married  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Amelia  Ridge,  daughter  of  Simpson  and 
Jemima  (Hisey)  Ridge,  both  natives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Simpson  Ridge  having  been  born  in  Bucks  County  in  1801  and  his 
wife  in  Shenandoah  County  in  1809.  They  were  married  in  Ken- 
tucky, as  a matter  of  convenience,  though  both  were  at  the  time 
residents  of  Warren  County,  Ohio,  near  Waynesville,  where  Mrs. 
Kitchen  was  born  on  December  14,  1830.  Simpson  Ridge  was  a 
son  of  Mahlon  and  Hannah  (Hicks)  Ridge,  his  mother  having  been 
a kinswoman  of  the  founder  of  the  Hicksite  Quakers.  They  were 
married  in  Pennsylvania  but  later  settled  in  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  his  death  occurring 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years  and  hers  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  They 
were  members  of  the  Friends  Church  and  their  bodies  lie  buried 
in  the  Friends  Cemetery  at  Waynesville.  Simpson  Ridge  was  one 
of  a family  of  eleven  children,  nearly  all  of  whom  grew  to  matur- 
ity. He  and  his  wife  spent  their  lives  upon  the  farm,  and  after 
their  marriage  united  with  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  a Whig 
until  that  party  ceased  to  exist,  after  which  he  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party.  Mrs.  Kitchen  received  her  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  her  native  county.  She  is  still  living  at  her  home 
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No.  724  South  Limestone  Street,  and  although  past  the  age  of  four 
score  years  is  as  strong  in  mind  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

Jonathan  S.  Kitchen  died  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1912,  leaving  a widow  and  two  children.  The  daughter, 
Alsa  J.,  attended  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Hills- 
dale College  in  Michigan.  The  son,  J.  Forest,  also  attended  Hills- 
dale College,  after  which  he  read  law  with  Judge  Kunkle  and  grad- 
uated at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  as  a member  of  the  class  of 
1896.  Soon  after  leaving  that  institution  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  has  since  been  in  active  practice,  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Springfield.  He  married  Miss  Minnie 
Neal,  of  Springfield,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Louise,  born  Oc- 
tober 20,  1901.  He  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  and  the 
High  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife  and  daughter 
belong  to  the  same  Church. 

To  record  the  lives  of  such  men  as  Jonathan  S.  Kitchen  is  to 
write  the  history  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Their  ancestors  came  into 
the  State  in  its  infancy,  braved  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  fron- 
tier life,  conquered  the  primeval  forest  and  its  savage  inhabitants 
and  handed  down  to  their  posterity  a commonwealth  that  stands 
second  to  none  in  the  Union  of  American  States.  By  their  indus- 
try they  paved  the  way  for  the  many  blessings  that  the  present 
generation  enjoys,  and  the  recognition  of  their  deeds  in  a work  of 
this  character  is  but  a fitting  tribute  to  their  courage,  their  labors 
and  the  unblemished  character  that  most  of  these  pioneers  sus- 
tained through  life. 


Capt.  Charles  ^>tout 

CCESS  is  only  achieved  by  the  exercise  of  certain  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  and  it  cannot  be  retained  without 
effort.  Those  by  whom  great  epoch  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  political  and  industrial  world  began  early 
dn  life  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  peculiar  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  it  was  only  by  the  most  persevering  and  continuous 
endeavor  that  they  succeeded  in  rising  superior  to  the  obstacles  in 
their  way  and  reaching  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  Such  lives  are 
an  inspiration  to  others  who  are  less  courageous.  These  things 
were  clearly  understood  in  early  life  by  the  late  Captain  Charles 
Stout,  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost  business  men  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  a veteran  of  the  Civil  war 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  for  meritorious  service  for  the 
Union. 

Captain  Stout  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  J anuary  14, 1836. 
He  was  a son  of  Charles,  Sr.,  and  Margaret  (McCard)  Stout,  na- 
tives of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  there  they  grew  to  maturity, 
were  educated  and  married,  each  being  representatives  of  old  fam- 
ilies of  that  State.  After  the  birth  of  their  first  son,  Joseph,  they 
came  to  Ohio,  making  the  dangerous  overland  trip  over  the  moun- 
tains on  horseback  in  the  early  twenties.  They  located  at  Cadiz 
where  they  remained  a few  years,  then  came  on  to  Springfield, 
when  the  latter  was  a mere  hamlet.  Here  the  elder  Stout  farmed 
and  engaged  in  the  livery  business,  and  he  became  successful  and 
was  one  of  the  influential  business  men  and  citizens  of  this  locality. 
From  the  effect  of  a fall  he  died  a few  years  afterwards,  in  1856. 
His  widow  lived  to  be  ninety-one  years  of  age,  and  died  in  Spring- 
field.  She  was  born  about  1800.  They  were  faithful  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Mr.  Stout  was  a Republican  politi- 
cally. Of  their  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  Captain  Charles 
was  the  youngest.  One  of  them,  John,  is  still  living,  making  his 
home  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  a widower,  now  eighty-four  years  old; 
the  eldest  was  Dr.  Joseph,  who  died  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-nine  years ; J ames  died  in  Oregon  when  nine- 
ty-one years  old;  he  was  a lawyer  by  profession;  Matilda  died  in 
Vincennes,  Indiana,  after  her  marriage  to  J.  J.  Miller,  and  was 
past  eighty-eight  years  of  age;  Rachael  was  the  wife  of  ex-Su- 
preme  Judge  William  White,  both  of  whom  died  in  Springfield 
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when  full  of  years;  John,  mentioned  above,  was  next  in  order  of 
birth;  Eliza,  who  married  Gen.  J.  Warren  Keifer,  an  ex-Congress- 
man,  is  deceased,  but  he  is  living  in  Springfield,  being  a prominent 
man  here. 

Captain  Charles  Stout  received  a good  public  school  educa- 
tion, later  attending  business  college.  When  a young  man  he 
started  his  business  career  by  taking  a position  with  the  Spring- 
field  Coffin  & Casket  Company,  of  his  native  city.  When  it  went 
out  of  business  he  went  with  the  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of 
the  same  city,  as  secretary.  It  was  then  in  its  infancy,  keeping 
open  only  one  night  a week,  but  our  subject  put  his  energy  and 
tact  into  it  and  brought  it  out  of  the  rut,  and  under  his  fostering 
spirit  it  continued  to  grow  and  soon  was  prosperous,  becoming 
with  advancing  years  one  of  the  leading  industrial  institutions  of 
this  section  of  the  State,  and  for  some  years  it  has  been  capitalized 
at  two  million  dollars.  To  the  influence  of  Captain  Stout  it  owes 
its  phenomenal  success,  in  very  large  part. 

The  Captain  was  a Republican  all  his  life,  and  was  interested 
in  political  affairs.  However,  he  was  not  a politician.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  city.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  including  the  Knights  Templars  degrees. 

When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  enlisted  in  the  three  months’ 
service  in  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  at  Ottawa, 
where  he  had  resided  for  the  eight  years  previous.  He  was  de- 
tached from  his  company  and  in  1864  organized  a company  of 
which  he  was  elected  Captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Illinois  regiment.  He  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  most  of  the  time  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. He  performed  his  duties  most  faithfully  and  had  the  confi- 
dence of  his  superior  officers  and  his  men. 

After  his  career  in  the  army  he  returned  to  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
where  he  remained  until  1870,  then  went  back  to  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  here  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Captain  Stout  was  married  in  his  native  city  in  February, 
1862,  ot  Terrasina  Petticrew.  She  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  near  Dayton,  and  she  was  eleven  years  old  when  she 
came  to  Springfield  with  her  parents,  David  and  Mary  (Lehman) 
Petticrew.  He  was  born  in  Michigan,  from  which  State  he  came 
to  Ohio  when  a young  man.  The  mother  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ohio,  and  was  of  Maryland  parentage,  they  having  come 
in  an  early  day  to  Ohio  and  located  near  Dayton  and  there  lived 
and  died.  They  were  David  and  Magda  (Warmer)  Lehman.  He 
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died  when  very  old,  but  her  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
They  were  members  of  the  United  Brethren  Church. 

David  Petticrew  and  wife  spent  their  last  years  In  Spring- 
field,  his  death  occurring  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  and  she  dying 
when  seventy-eight  years  old,  having  survived  him  many  years. 
He  was  a member  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Later  in  life 
she  joined  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  an  equal  number  of  sons  and  daughters,  namely:  Mary  J., 
who  married  David  Riddle,  spent  her  life  in  different  places,  but 
died  in  Springfield;  Margaret  A.,  who  is  deceased;  Harvey  Riddle, 
died  in  Shelby  County  in  1910,  leaving  one  son  who  is  still  living; 
David  died  in  Springfield  where  he  had  been  engaged  in  business; 
he  was  married  and  left  a son  and  daughter,  now  in  the  West; 
Elizabeth  married  John  Deardorff,  they  are  both  deceased,  but  left 
children;  Ambrose,  who  married  and  left  two  children,  died  in 
Springfield;  James,  who  was  married  and  had  a family,  died  in 
Springfield  some  time  ago;  Terrasina,  who  married  Captain  Stout 
of  this  review,  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  is  the  only  liv- 
ing child.  She  was  seventy-six  years  old  on  April  4, 1913.  She  is 
an  exceptionally  well  preserved  woman,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  is  active,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  local  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  she  belongs  to  the  various  organizations  of  her 
Church  and  to  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  She 
has  long  been  an  influential  worker  in  these  and  is  well  known  for 
her  work  in  the  same,  her  charity  and  general  good  work. 

One  child  was  born  to  the  Captain  and  wife — Thomas  Edwin, 
whose  death  occurred  when  three  years  old. 

The  death  of  Captain  Stout  occurred  at  the  modernly  ap- 
pointed family  residence  in  Springfield  on  July  14,  1910.  He  will 
long  be  greatly  missed  from  his  accustomed  circles  in  which  he  was 
much  beloved  and  influential. 
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HE  conditions  under  which  industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  of  magnitude  are  prosecuted  in  this  age  of 
phenomenal  advancement  in  all  lines  of  human  activ- 
ity, demand  men  who  are  forceful  and  of  strong  poten- 
tiality, courage  and  judgment.  Numbered  among  such  represen- 
tatives in  the  personnel  of  the  successful  business  men  identified 
with  the  material  progress  of  Ohio  during  the  years  that  are  past 
was  the  late  John  U.  Buchanan,  of  the  city  of  Youngstown.  In- 
vulnerable integrity  and  high  purpose  characterized  his  life,  and 
he  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  the  community  honored  by  his 
residence,  for  upon  his  record  there  rests  no  shadow  or  blemish. 
His  strength  was  as  the  number  of  his  days,  and  not  only  did  he 
accomplish  much  in  connection  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
but  his  nature,  strong  and  vigorous,  found  denotement  in  kind 
tolerance  and  human  sympathy,  generous  deeds  and  worthy  serv- 
ice. His  long  and  active  career  was  one  of  close  and  fruitful  iden- 
tification with  business  interests  of  great  magnitude,  in  which  he 
gained  marked  prestige.  Measured  by  its  accomplishment,  its 
beneficence  and  its  helpful  optimism,  the  life  of  Mr.  Buchanan  had 
wide  and  emphatic  significance.  The  beginning  of  his  career  was 
characterized  by  hard  work  and  conscientious  endeavor,  and  he 
owed  his  rise  to  no  train  of  fortunate  incidents  of  lucky  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  reward  of  application  of  mental  qualifications 
of  a high  order  to  the  affairs  of  business,  the  combining  of  keen 
perceptions  with  mental  activity  that  enabled  him  to  grasp  the 
opportunities  that  presented  themselves.  This  he  did  with  suc- 
cess and,  what  is  more  important,  with  honor.  His  integrity  was 
ever  unassailable,  his  honor  unimpeachable,  and  he  stood  high 
with  all  who  knew  him. 

John  U.  Buchanan  was  born  at  Kilmarnack,  a small  town  in 
Scotland,  on  January  2, 1859,  and  was  a son  of  Alexander  Fordvce 
Buchanan,  a representative  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Scotch 
family,  whose  coat  of  arms  bore  the  legend,  “Clarior  liinc  honor.” 
Alexander  F.  Buchanan  was  born  on  December  28,  1826,  the  son 
of  poor  but  worthy  parents.  It  is  related  that  as  a lad  he  ran  bare- 
foot after  the  first  locomotive  in  Scotland,  as  it  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Glasgow,  and  received  severe  burns  on  his  feet  from 
stepping  on  live  coals  dropped  from  the  engine’s  fire-box.  As  soon 
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as  old  enough  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of  color  maker 
in  a print  works,  serving  seven  years  and  following  that  trade  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  Scotland.  In  1866,  with  his  family,  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  settling  in  East  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  found  employment  as  a printer  in  an  oil  cloth  factory,  the  first 
experience  he  had  ever  had  in  the  business  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  become  famous  in  the  industrial  world  and  in  which  he 
acquired  a competence.  In  those  days  the  printing  of  oil  cloth 
was  done  by  hand  and  was  much  slower  and  more  laborious  than 
in  these  days.  While  in  this  factoiy  he  invented  the  oil  cloth  capes 
that  became  so  popular  in  political  parades  during  Grant’s  first 
presidential  campaign  in  1868.  He  was  at  that  time  foreman  of 
the  factory,  and  at  the  close  of  the  political  campaign  his  employer 
gave  him  two  hundred  dollars  for  a present,  for  the  right  of  using 
his  invention,  acknowledging  that  he  himself  had  made  five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  manufacture  of  the  capes  alone.  About  this 
time  Mr.  Buchanan  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  out  his  employer, 
and  he  took  the  business,  agreeing  to  pay  twelve  hundred  dollars 
for  the  lease,  interest  and  good  will.  Here  he  and  his  wife  started 
the  manufacture  of  table  oilcloth  on  a small  scale,  she  sewing  the 
pieces  together,  there  being  twelve  pieces  to  a bolt.  Devising  an 
easy  method  of  printing  white,  strap-like  bands  on  black  oilcloth 
bags,  he  prospered  so  well  that  he  was  soon  able  to  build  a factory 
of  his  own,  a property  he  enjoyed  only  three  years,  when  he  was 
burned  out,  losing  everything  he  possessed.  But  an  invention  for 
putting  borders  on  old-fashioned  black  table  oilcloth  proved  quite 
profitable  and  for  the  next  six  months  he  labored  in  a hired  place 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes. 

In  1872  Mr.  Buchanan  went  to  Centerville,  New  York,  and 
opened  a factory,  acquiring  an  old  leather  factory  which  had  laid 
idle  for  years.  In  these  old  buildings  he  again  embarked  in  busi- 
ness, but  in  1874,  just  before  the  panic  and  Black  Friday,  he  was 
again  burned  out,  having  worse  than  nothing  left — some 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  debts.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  once  more  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
He  conceived  the  present  idea  of  oil  cloth  factory  build- 
ings, upon  which  he  secured  a patent  (the  first  patent, 
it  is  said,  ever  granted  in  the  United  States  for  house  con- 
struction), and  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  excellent  management, 
built  up  the  splendid  plant  that  now,  while  not  the  largest  in  size, 
is  among  the  largest  in  output  of  any  in  the  country.  So  important 
a factor  did  Mr.  Buchanan  become  in  the  life  and  upbuilding  of  the 
town  that  its  name  was  changed  to  Buchanan,  in  his  honor,  for 
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he  was  generally  recognized  as  its  foremost  citizen.  He  possessed 
a great  inventive  mind  and  most  of  the  machinery  in  use  in  the 
great  factory  at  Buchanan  was  originated  by  him.  He  was  a man 
of  strong  character,  generous  impulses  and  brave  heart,  and  he 
was  full  of  the  courage  necessary  in  the  fighting  of  life’s  battles. 
He  was  courteous  to  everybody,  kind  to  his  employees,  and  gener- 
ally loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan sold  the  major  part  of  his  holdings  to  his  four  sons, 
John  U.,  George,  Andrew  and  Thomas,  and  retired  to  his  beautiful 
home  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  where  his  death  occurred  on  May 
24,  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  four  months  and  twen- 
ty-six days. 

On  Christmas  day,  1848,  Alexander  F.  Buchanan  was  married 
to  Mary  Dewar,  also  a native  of  Scotland,  who  survived  him  but 
two  years.  They  became  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  four  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  ten  of  whom  were  born  in  Scotland. 

John  U.  Buchanan,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
but  eight  years  old  when  the  family  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  East  Newark,  New  Jersey,  he  secured 
the  rudiments  of  an  education,  though  the  major  part  of  his  knowl- 
edge was  acquired  by  private  study  and  reading.  He  attended  a 
business  college  at  Newark  for  two  years,  but,  being  the  third 
son,  his  services  were  required  by  his  father  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  continue  his  education.  After  assisting  his  father  for 
a number  of  years  in  getting  the  business  established,  he  and  three 
of  his  brothers  bought  the  father’s  interests  and  ran  the  business 
under  the  name  of  A.  F.  Buchanan’s  Sons.  John  U.  Buchanan  had 
worked  in  every  department  of  the  factory,  learning  the  business 
thoroughly  in  its  every  detail,  and  was  thus  well  qualified  to  repre- 
sent the  business  as  a traveling  salesman,  which  he  did  for  a 
number  of  years,  building  up  an  enormous  business  on  his  routes 
and  gaining  a vast  number  of  warm  and  loyal  friends  among  those 
with  whom  he  had  dealings.  Tiring  of  the  road  and  desiring  more 
time  with  his  family,  Mr.  Buchanan  sold  out  his  interests  in  the 
business  and  came  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Standard  Table  Oilcloth  Company,  to  which  corporation  the 
brothers  had  merged  the  old  plant  at  Buchanan,  New  York.  The 
subject  was  really  sent  to  Youngstown  to  build  up  a neglected  and 
run-down  plant,  and  what  he  accomplished  here  in  the  way  of  re- 
habilitating it  and  putting  it  on  a paying  basis  is  a matter  of  local 
industrial  history,  it  being  now  one  of  the  best  paying  plants  be- 
longing to  the  company.  To  accomplish  this  splendid  result  re- 
quired not  only  indefatigable  industry  and  persistent  efforts,  but 
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also  executive  and  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  order, 
and  the  results  that  he  accomplished  were  an  eloquent  testimonial 
to  his  splendid  qualifications  and  abilities.  After  giving  six  years 
of  faithful  and  unremitting  service  to  the  Youngstown  plant,  Mr. 
Buchanan  retired  from  active  labor  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
at  his  comfortable  and  attractive  home  at  Market  Street  and 
Dewey  Avenue,  Youngstown,  which  he  purchased  shortly  after  lo- 
cating in  Youngstown.  Here  his  death  occurred  December  14, 
1911,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  The  remains  were  taken 
back  to  his  old  home  at  Peekskill,  New  York,  where  the  funeral 
services  were  held  under  Masonic  auspices.  Thus  passed  away  a 
good  man  and  true,  one  who  always  stood  ‘‘four  square  to  every 
wind  that  blew,”  and  who  ever  commanded  the  universal  respect 
and  good  will  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Politically,  John  U.  Buchanan  was  a Republican,  but  the  de- 
mands of  his  business  precluded  his  giving  much  attention  to  poli- 
tics, though  he  always  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  ques- 
tions. Fraternally,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a member  of  Courtland 
Lodge  No.  34,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Mohegan  Chapter 
No.  221,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  both  at  Peekskill,  New  York; 
Youngstown  Lodge  No.  55,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  and  at  one  time  was  a member  of  Bald  Eagle  Tribe  No.  264, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1882,  John  U.  Buchanan  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  C.  Frohner,  a daughter  of  Prof.  Ed- 
ward and  Elizabeth  (Ligible)  Frohner.  Mrs.  Buchanan  was  a 
native  of  Germany  and  is  a lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  having 
received  a splendid  education.  Her  mother  is  dead,  while  her  fa- 
ther is  now  a well  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Youngs- 
town. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren, six  in  number:  John  U.,  Jr.,  after  completing  his  public 
school  studies,  was  a student  in  the  military  college,  at  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  and  then  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  with  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine;  he  is  now  successfully  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  James  D.  Buchanan 
attended  a military  school  at  Mohegan,  New  York,  and  then  was  a 
student  in  Cornell  University,  where  he  took  the  electrical  engi- 
neering course;  he  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  New  York.  Elizabeth  completed  her 
studies  at  Lake  Erie  College,  at  Painesville,  Ohio.  Alexander  F., 
who  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  died  in  infancy.  Maud  was 
educated  in  Drew  Seminary,  at  Carmel,  New  York.  Archibald  F. 
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is  a student  in  the  Pennsylvania  Military  School,  at  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  outline  of  the  career  of  John  U.  Bu- 
chanan, it  is  seen  that  in  his  death  the  community  lost  one  of  its 
most  estimable  and  high-minded  men.  A devoted  husband  and 
loving,  indulgent  father,  a keen  and  sagacious  man  of  affairs,  he 
acted  well  his  part  in  life,  wielded  a strong  influence  for  good,  and 
in  his  removal  there  passed  from  earth  one  who  in  a large  measure 
had  dignified  his  manhood  and  honored  the  race. 
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well  known  citizen  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  but  a 
iv  years  ago  was  called  to  the  higher  life,  was  one  of 
e loyal  supporters  of  the  Union  who  went  out  to  fight 
t*  its  preservation  a half  century  ago,  when  the  slave 
holders  undertook  to  separate  the  slave  states  from  the  free  states 
and  to  establish  a slave  republic  in  the  southern  half  of  the  United 
States.  The  sacrifices  of  these  ‘ ‘ boys  in  blue  ’ ’ were  too  great  not 
to  deserve  ample  mention  in  the  annals  of  the  race.  It  meant  a 
great  deal  to  quit  all  pursuits  and  go  to  the  front,  with  the  chances 
against  them  of  ever  coming  back,  or,  if  they  did  return,  to  do  so 
with  shattered  health  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  or  in  a crip- 
pled condition.  But  the  loss  of  business  opportunities,  the  sever- 
ing of  home  ties  and  the  risk  of  life  were  made  a secondary  consid- 
eration in  face  of  the  paramount  issue  of  preserving  the  Union. 
Such  was  the  record  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  after  a 
strenuous  naval  career,  returned  home  and  for  many  years  en- 
joyed a prominent  place  in  the  business  world,  eventually  being 
enabled  to  retire  from  active  life,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  all  that  constitutes  true 
manhood  and  good  citizenship  he  was  a notable  example,  his  ca- 
reer having  been  characterized  by  dutj^  faithfully  performed,  and 
by  industry,  thrift  and  wisely  directed  effort.  These  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  a liberal  share  of  this  world’s  goods,  besides  earning 
a reputation  which  was  never  clouded  by  the  commission  of  a 
single  unworthy  act.  He  was  public  spirited,  unassuming,  con- 
servative, and  a genteel  gentleman  whom  to  know  was  to  respect 
and  admire. 

Emanuel  Hippard  was  born  in  Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1845,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Sanders)  Hippard,  both  of  whom  died  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  the  parents  of  two  children,  of  whom  the  subject  was  the 
eldest,  the  other  being  Abraham,  a well  known  and  expert  court 
stenographer  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Emanuel  Hippard  spent  his 
boyhood  in  his  native  town  and  obtained  only  a limited  school  ed- 
ucation, spending  most  of  his  time  in  hard  work  on  his  uncle’s 
farm,  and  also  for  a time  (and  a most  pleasant  period)  on  the  farm 
of  a good  old  Dunkard  by  the  name  of  Longacer.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  Civil  war,  young  Hippard,  though  but  sixteen  years 
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of  age,  volunteered  for  service.  In  order  to  pass  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  represent  his  age  as  eighteen,  which  he  did  and  was  ac- 
cepted. But  surely,  none  can  feel  any  spirit  of  criticism  for  the 
lad  who,  as  did  many  others  in  that  day,  adopted  a subterfuge  in 
order  that  he  might  go  forth  in  defense  of  his  country.  Mr.  Hip- 
pard  was  assigned  to  the  naval  service  and  for  three  years  he 
served  on  the  man-of-war  “Wacliussett,”  where,  side  by  side,  he 
served  with  Robert  Evans,  who  later  became  noted  as  Captain 
“Fighting  Bob.”  Mr.  Hippard  was  wounded  during  his  naval 
service,  being  confined  in  the  hospital  for  a time.  It  was  the 
earnest  wish  of  Robert  Evans,  between  whom  and  the  subject  a 
warm  personal  friendship  had  sprung  up,  that  Hippard  would 
enter  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  but  did  not  do  so.  After 
his  enlistment  in  the  navy  had  expired,  Mr.  Hippard  sawT  military 
service  as  a member  of  the  Twentieth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  His 
military  and  naval  record  is  a most  honorable  one  and  in  after 
years  Mr.  Hippard  kept  alive  his  old  associations  through  his 
membership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  belonging  to 
Tod  Post  No.  29,  at  Youngstown. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Hippard  returned  to 
Elizabethtown  and  engaged  in  the  photograph  business,  but  a 
short  time  later  went  to  Annville,  that  State,  where  during  the  fol- 
lowing five  years  he  engaged  in  the  confectionery  business.  From 
there  he  went  to  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  florist.  In  that  vocation  he  found  a line  of  work  that  was 
to  his  liking  and  he  entered  into  it  with  a zest  and  enthusiasm 
that  guaranteed  success.  On  February  28,  1882,  he  came  to 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  immediately  began  a business  career  which 
marked  him  as  a man  of  ability  in  varied  lines.  His  first  location 
was  at  the  present  family  home,  No.  103  West  Rayen  Avenue,  then 
far  out  from  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  he  saw  the  city  build  up  around  him.  There  he  erected  a 
number  of  greenhouses  and  entered  actively  into  the  business  of  a 
florist.  Later  he  erected  the  large  building  now  owned  by  Dr. 
Booth  and  there  opened  a flower  store,  and  for  ten  years  he  con- 
ducted these  two  enterprises  jointly,  and  with  a marked  degree  of 
success.  About  that  time  he  purchased  the  farm  where  the  green- 
house of  John  Walker  now  stands.  These  greenhouses  were  built 
by  Mr.  Hippard  and  the  business  conducted  by  him  there,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  he  disposed  of  the  business  and  property  to 
Mr.  Walker.  A short  time  after  establishing  a plant  at  Crab 
Creek,  Mr.  Hippard  opened  a second  flower  store  on  Federal 
Street,  conducting  this  for  a time.  Then  for  a short  time  he  en- 
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gaged  in  the  automobile  business,  but  had  retired  from  all  active 
business  a short  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  June 
16,  1908. 

Mr.  Hippard  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  and  made 
a trip  to  Cuba  in  the  hope  of  recuperating,  and  while  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  on  his  way  home,  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis.  As 
soon  as  practicable,  he  was  brought  to  his  home  in  Youngstown, 
where,  about  seven  weeks  later,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  un- 
seen land.  In  his  business  relations  Mr.  Hippard  was  the  soul  of 
honor  and  was  highly  respected  among  those  with  whom  he  had 
dealings.  His  strict  integrity,  his  safe  and  conservative  business 
methods  and  his  clean  personal  character,  commended  him  to  the 
good  will  of  all  and  his  death  was  looked  upon  as  a distinct  loss 
to  the  community  with  which  he  had  been  identified. 

Mr.  Hippard  was  of  an  intensely  practical  turn  of  mind  and 
was  the  inventor  of  several  valuable  hot-house  improvements, 
which  have  come  into  general  use  among  florists,  among  them  the 
Standard  Steam  Trap,  the  Standard  Duplex  Gutter,  a patent  ven- 
tilator and  others  equalfy  valuable.  Mr.  Hippard ’s  grandson,  Ran- 
dall H.  Little  is  now  placing  these  articles  on  the  market.  He  was 
a self-made  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  for  he  had  no 
assistance  whatever  in  his  youth  and  had  only  himself  to  rely  on. 
Fortunately,  he  showed  splendid  judgment  in  his  choice  of  a wife, 
for  she  proved  herself  a woman  of  more  than  ordinary  capability, 
and  much  of  the  subsequent  success  which  crowned  Mr.  Hippard ’s 
efforts  were  ascribed  by  him  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  Mrs. 
Hippard,  who  not  only  encouraged  and  advised  him  wisely,  but 
also  gave  practical  assistance  in  the  operation  of  the  store. 

Mr.  Hippard  was  very  fond  of  outdoor  life,  and  especially  of 
hunting,  in  which  he  frequently  indulged,  going  on  a special  hunt- 
ing trip  every  year.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  having  been  the  second  exalted 
ruler  of  Youngstown  Lodge,  and  also  having  been  a member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Junior  Order  of 
United  American  Mechanics,  a patriotic  order.  Politically,  Mr. 
Hippard  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  but  was 
in  no  sense  a seeker  after  office.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures 
was  reading,  in  which  he  embraced  a wide  range  of  subjects.  He 
absorbed  much  that  he  read,  so  that  he  was  a very  interesting 
and  entertaining  talker  on  almost  every  subject.  He  was  essen- 
tially a home  man  and  was  never  happier  than  when  at  his  own 
fireside. 
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On  November  4,  1866,  Emanuel  Hippard  was  married  to 
Catherine  Auchenbach,  to  which  union  were  born  three  children, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  surviving  child  is  Anna,  who 
married  C.  J.  Little,  and  they  have  one  son,  Randall  H.  The  latter 
married  Irene  Stanley,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Catherine  Be- 
atrice. It  has  been  remarked  by  those  meeting  Mrs.  Hippard  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Little,  for  the  first  time,  “It  is  a question 
which  is  the  most  surprising,  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Little  is  a grand- 
mother, or  that  Mrs.  Hippard  is  a greatgrandmother.  ’ ’ However, 
both  are  proud  of  the  respective  facts.  Mrs.  Hippard  who  is  de- 
scended from  an  old  Pennsylvania  family,  was  born  at  Annville, 
that  State,  and  is  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Catherine  (Hicks) 
Auchenbach,  the  father  having  been  a shoemaker  by  vocation. 
They  both  died  there,  he  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  the 
mother  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  namely:  Eliza- 
beth, Pollie,  Samuel,  deceased;  Maria,  deceased;  William,  de- 
ceased; Amanda  and  Catherine,  Mrs.  Hippard;  John, deceased. 
The  others  died  in  infancy. 


l.ebt  trick 

EALTY  to  facts  in  the  analyzation  of  the  character 
of  a citizen  of  the  type  of  Levi  Hetrick,  for  many 
years  a well-known  business  man  of  Lima,  now  re- 
tired, is  all  that  is  required  to  make  a biographical 
sketch  interesting  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  good  name 
of  the  community  honored  by  his  residence,  because  it  is  the 
honorable  reputation  of  the  man  of  standing  and  affairs,  more 
than  any  other  consideration,  that  gives  character  and  stability 
to  the  body  politic  and  makes  the  true  glory  of  a city  or  State 
revered  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  In  the  broad  light  which 
things  of  good  report  ever  invite,  the  name  and  character  of  Mr. 
Hetrick  stand  revealed  and  secured  and,  though  of  modest  de- 
meanor, with  no  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  in  public  posi- 
tion or  as  a leader  of  men,  his  career  has  been  signally  honorable 
and  useful  and  it  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  youth  enter- 
ing upon  his  life  work. 

Levi  Hetrick  comes  of  old  Dutch  Huguenot  stock,  his  fore- 
fathers having  been  driven  from  France  by  religious  persecution, 
going  to  Holland,  from  whence,  some  generations  later,  members 
of  the  family  came  to  America.  The  subject’s  paternal  great- 
grandfather, Captain  John  Nicholas  Hetrick,  was  born 
near  Sunburn,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  served  valiantly  in 
the  cause  of  the  colonists  through  the  Revolutionary 
War,  being  captain  of  a company  and  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  gallantry.  He  was  paid  off  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  continental  money,  which  soon  became  valueless  and 
was  stored  up  among  the  rafters  of  his  home,  where  it  remained 
for  many  y ears.  He  was  a farmer  by^  vocation,  lived  a life  of 
honor  and  respectability  and  at  his  death  his  remains  were  laid 
in  Hymal  church  cemetery,  near  Sunburn.  The  lady  who  became 
his  wife  was  also  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  bore  him  John, 
Nicholas,  George,  Michael,  Philip,  Peter,  Elizabeth,  Barbara,  Cath- 
erine, Julia  and  Margaret.  The  family  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
farmstead  near  Sunburn.  Peter,  the  godfather  of  the  subject, 
was  a man  of  great  strength  and  unusual  size,  being  so  tall  that, 
when  wearing  his  silk  hat,  as  he  usually  did,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  stoop  in  order  to  pass  through  ordinary  doors.  He  mar- 
ried a Miss  Smith  and  lived  in  his  native  community  a few  years, 
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during  which  time  their  eldest  son,  Jacob,  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born,  about  1812.  In  1815,  the  family  came 
to  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  midst  of  a veritable 
wilderness,  for  they  were  among  the  pioneers  of  that  locality. 
Their  new  home  was  in  the  woods,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Zanes- 
ville, to  which  place  they  were  compelled  to  journey  for  all  their 
supplies.  To  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  this  wild  land  they 
energetically  ax)plied  themselves,  and  eventually  their  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-acre  tract  was  numbered  among  the  best  farms  of 
that  locality.  There  Peter  Hetrick  and  his  wife  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days,  and  died,  he  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  and  she  a few  years  later,  at  a more  advanced  age.  Though 
they  had  been  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
they  identified  themselves  here  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  of  which  they  remained  faithful  members  all  their  lives. 
Politically,  Peter  Hetrick  was  a strong  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Jacob,  father  of  the  subject;  Peter,  George,  one  daughter  became 
the  wife  of  a Mr.  Riedenouer  and  died  in  Allen  County,  this  State; 
another  daughter,  who  married  a Mr.  Cotterman,  lived  and  died 
in  Perry  County,  this  State;  another,  Mrs.  Rousculp,  also  died 
in  Perry  County;  another  daughter,  Polly,  died  in  young  woman- 
hood from  the  effects  of  being  bitten  by  a rattlesnake.  The 
sons  all  married  and  reared  families.  Farming  was  the  vocation 
usually  followed  by  the  members  of  this  family,  the  only  two 
exceptions  in  the  family  line  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and 
his  brother,  John. 

Jacob  Hetrick  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  which  voca- 
tion he  afterwards  followed,  in  connection  with  which  he  oper- 
ated a blacksmith  shop,  he  being  located  adjacent  to  his  father’s 
farm  near  Glenford.  He  spent  his  entire  life  there  and  died 
there  when  seventy-three  years  old.  He  was  a stanch  Democrat 
in  his  political  faith,  while,  religiously,  he  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  married  Sarah  Focht,  who 
was  born  and  reared  in  that  community,  her  death  occurring  there 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  They  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children:  Samuel,  a farmer,  who  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Hardin  County,  Ohio;  he  married  and  left  four  sons  and  a 
daughter;  John,  who  is  a gunsmith  at  Newark,  this  State,  is  mar- 
ried, he  and  his  wife  both  being  past  eiglity-four  years  of  age; 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  sons;  Elizabeth  married  Frederick 
Humbarger,  both  of  whom  are  deceased,  leaving  one  son  and 
three  daughters;  Mary  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Alspaugh,  a 
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farmer  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  he  being  deceased,  but  she  still 
lives  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  They  left  two  sons  and  three 
daughters;  Jacob,  a farmer,  married,  lived  and  died  on  his  father’s 
old  homestead,  which  he  owned;  he  left  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters;  Noah  is  married  and  lives  on  a farm  near  Ada,  Ohio, 
being  the  father  of  one  son;  Saliie  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  unmarried;  Levi,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Caroline,  who  is  the  widow  of  the  late  William  Schrider,  lives  with 
her  brother,  Levi;  she  has  a son,  Alfred,  a farmer,  who  married 
and  has  had  three  children. 

Levi  Hetrick  was  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  on  January 
31,  1844.  He  was  there  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  and  secured 
a good  practical  education  in  the  local  schools  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. In  1861,  he  applied  himself  to  learning  the  blacksmith’s 
trade,  at  which  he  was  employed  about  a year  and  a half.  In  1866, 
he  went  to  Newark,  Ohio,  and  went  to  work  in  the  gunsmith 
shop  of  his  brother,  John,  with  whom  he  remained  a year,  thor- 
oughly learning  the  trade.  He  then  went  to  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and,  locating  near  Columbia  City,  worked  at  that  vocation  on 
his  own  account,  eventually  locating  in  that  city.  Seeking  a 
better  location,  he  went  to  Michigan,  but,  nine  months  later,  he 
again  located  at  Columbia  City,  and  still  later  went  to  Warsaw, 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  about  eight  years.  In  1879,  Mr.  Het- 
rick came  to  Lima  Ohio,  and  opened  a gunsmith  shop  on  Main 
Street,  moving  eight  years  later,  to  No.  127  East  Wayne  Street, 
where  he  has  since  remained  until  1912,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
business.  Mr.  Hetrick’s  mechanical  ability  is  above  the  ordinary 
and  his  long  experience  before  locating  here  gave  him  the  ability  to 
handle  satisfactorily  any  work  entrusted  to  him,  so  that  from  the 
time  he  located  here  he  commanded  the  largest  patronage  in  his 
line  in  the  city.  He  was  a good  manager  and  wisely  invested  his 
profits  from  the  business,  until  he  became  the  owner  of  several 
valuable  properties  in  Lima,  as  well  as  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  acres  of  splendid  land  situated  near  the  state  hospital  and 
which  is  kept  in  a fine  state  of  cultivation.  As  an  enterprising 
business  man  and  progressive  citizen,  Mr.  Hetrick  has  long  en- 
joyed a high  standing  in  the  community  with  which  he  has  been 
identified  for  so  many  years,  enjoying  to  an  eminent  degree  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 

Politically,  Mr.  Hetrick  was  formerly  a Democrat,  but  since 
1896,  he  has  been  an  independent  Republican,  voting  generally 
for  the  men  whom  he  deems  best  fitted  for  office.  Fraternally, 
he  is  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he 
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has  taken  all  the  degrees  of  the  York  Rite,  being  a member  of 
Lima  Commandery,  Knights  Templars.  His  religious  sympathies 
are  with  the  Reformed  Church,  in  which  faith  he  was  reared.  In 
every  phase  of  life’s  activities  in  which  he  has  engaged,  Mr. 
Hetrick  performed  his  part  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and,  because 
of  his  success  and  his  genuine  worth  he  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him.  He  has  ever  stood  for  the  best  things  in  the 
this  condition,  regardless  of  personal  interests,  thinking  only  of 
community,  his  support  being  given  to  every  movement  which 
has  promised  to  benefit  the  city  or  neighborhood  in  any  way. 


Dr.  Samuel  &.  ^Baxter 

is  not  always  easy  to  discover  and  define  the  hidden 
forces  that  have  moved  a life  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
large  professional  success;  little  more  can  be  done  than 
to  note  their  manifestation  in  the  career  of  the  individ- 
ual under  consideration.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  life  of  the  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  public-spirited  man  of  affairs  whose 
name  appears  above,  affords  a striking  example  of  well  defined 
purpose,  with  the  ability  to  make  that  purpose  subserve  not  only 
his  own  ends,  but  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  as  well.  Doctor 
Baxter  long  held  distinctive  prestige  in  a calling  which  requires 
for  its  basis,  sound  mentalitj^  and  intellectual  discipline  of  a high 
order,  supplemented  by  the  rigid  professional  training  and  thor- 
ough mastery  of  technical  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  apply 
the  same,  without  which  one  cannot  hope  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 
In  his  first  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  Doctor  Baxter  achieved  suc- 
cess such  as  few  attain  and  his  eminent  standing  among  the  lead- 
ing medical  men  of  Ohio  was  duly  recognized  and  appreciated  not 
only  in  Lima,  the  city  so  long  honored  by  his  residence,  but  also 
throughout  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  In  addition  to 
his  creditable  career  in  one  of  the  most  useful  and  exacting  of 
professions,  Doctor  Baxter  also  proved  an  honorable  member  of 
the  body  politic,  rising  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public, 
and  in  every  relation  of  life  never  falling  below  the  dignity  of 
true  manhood.  In  financial  and  commercial  affairs  he  attained 
a high  degree  of  success  far  above  the  average,  being  for  a long 
period  of  years  prominently  identified  with  practically  every 
enterprise  of  any  importance  in  this  locality.  In  all  these  under- 
takings he  showed  a strength  of  purpose,  breadth  of  vision  and  a 
capacity  for  comprehension  of  the  entire  scope  of  any  plan,  that 
peculiarly  qualified  him  as  a leader.  As  such,  he  never  disap- 
pointed those  who  put  their  faith  in  him.  He  was  essentially  a 
man  among  men,  having  ever  moved  as  one  who  commanded  re- 
spect by  innate  force  as  well  as  by  superior  ability.  As  a citizen 
he  easily  ranked  with  the  most  influential  of  his  compeers  in 
affairs  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  his  chosen  city  and 
county.  His  course  was  ever  above  suspicion  and  those  who  were 
favored  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  were  ever  profuse 
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in  their  praise  of  his  many  virtues  and  upright  character,  that  of 
the  true  gentleman. 

Samuel  A.  Baxter  came  of  a long  line  of  sterling  ancestry, 
the  family  having  been  established  in  this  county  many  years 
prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  Baxters  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  from  which  he  was  descended,  were  of  English 
stock,  and  members  of  the  family  have  been  prominent  in  many 
walks  of  life  since  colonial  days.  Samuel  A.  Baxter,  Sr.,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  southwestern  Maryland 
about  1803,  and  in  young  manhood  he  came  to  Ohio,  locating 
at  Lancaster,  Fairfield  County.  He  lived  there  a number  of  years, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of  hat  making,  at  which  he  became 
an  expert,  the  fine  old  beaver  hats  turned  out  by  him  being  noted 
for  their  excellent  quality.  Sometime  during  the  twenties,  Samuel 
A.  Baxter  brought  his  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  two  sons  to 
Lima,  where  he  continued  to  follow  his  trade  as  hatter  for  a 
time.  Later  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  law. 
Returning  to  Lima,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  here,  and  was 
very  closely  identified  with  the  life  of  the  community  for  many 
years.  He  served  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
in  other  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility*  in  all  of  which 
his  services  were  characterized  by  a faithful  performance  of  duty. 
He  was  prospered  in  his  material  affairs,  becoming  the  owner 
of  a large  amount  of  real  estate  and  other  personal  property  and 
was  counted  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old. 
Politically,  he  was  a Democrat  of  the  Jackson  type,  strong  and 
persistent  in  his  political  faith  as  he  was  in  everything  else. 

Soon  after  locating  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Samuel  A.  Baxter, 
Sr.,  married  Miranda  A.  Mason,  daughter  of  John  Mason,  a native 
probably  of  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  being  a kinsman  of  Gen- 
eral Mason.  In  young  manhood,  J ohn  Mason  had  settled  in  Fair- 
field  County  as  a pioneer,  taking  up  large  tracts  of  government 
lands  and  eventually  becoming  a very  extensive  land  owner  and 
successful  farmer.  After  locating  in  Fairfield  County,  Mr.  Mason 
was  twice  married,  both  wives  dying  there,  and  his  death  occurred 
there  at  an  advanced  age.  He  and  both  of  his  wives  were  Meth- 
odists in  their  religious  faith  and  were  highly  respcted  in  the 
community. 

To  Samuel  A.  and  Miranda  Baxter,  two  sons,  George  and 
Alfred,  were  born  in  Fairfield  County,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  after  the  family  removed  to  Lima.  In  this  city, 
Mrs.  Miranda  Baxter  died  and  he  afterwards  married  her  sister, 
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Ann,  who  survived  her  husband  a number  of  }rears.  She  became 
the  mother  of  a daughter,  Nancy,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  William 
Booth,  of  Lima. 

Of  the  children  mentioned  above,  Captain  George  M.  Baxter, 
the  eldest  son,  married  Margaret  Cheney.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  enlisted  for  service  and  was  commissioned  captain  of  a company 
in  the  Thirty-second  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  While 
in  the  active  service  he  was  taken  sick  and  was  brought  home, 
where  his  death  occurred  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  left  a 
daughter,  Fannie,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  K.  Brice,  a 
brother  of  Senator  Calvin  Brice.  The  second  son  born  to  Samuel 
and  Miranda  Baxter,  Alfred,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business  and  also  served  as  express  agent  and  in  other  lines 
of  activity.  His  death  occurred  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  McHenry,  a 
well-known  pioneer  physician.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Frances  M.  the  daughter  of  Thornton  T.  Mitchell,  another  old 
pioneer.  She  survives  and  is  the  mother  of  a son,  Rex. 

Samuel  A.  Baxter,  Jr.,  after  completing  his  studies  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lima,  decided  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine 
his  life  work,  and  graduated  first  at  Starling  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Columbus,  Ohio,  then  at  the  medical  college,  graduating 
at  the  latter  in  1863.  The  young  doctor’s  first  practical  experience 
in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  was  gained  in  the  army, 
for  the  need  of  medical  assistance  in  the  army  was  then  very 
urgent.  He  received  a surgeon’s  commission  direct  from  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  the  great  secretary  of  war,  and  by  Governor  John 
Brough  he  was  commissioned  surgeon  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  (aft- 
erwards General)  Grosvenor,  a personal  friend  of  Doctor  Baxter 
from  his  youth.  Later,  under  Gen.  James  B.  Steadman,  he  served 
efficiently  both  as  assistant  and  acting  medical  director  of  the 
department  of  Georgia.  The  experience  thus  afforded  was  of 
immense  value  to  Doctor  Baxter  and  when  he  left  the  army  at 
the  close  of  the  war  and  returned  to  Lima  he  was  well  qualified 
for  the  work  before  him.  Taking  up  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  here,  he  found  it  up-hill  work  for  a time,  but  fortune 
at  length  came  to  him  in  disguise.  A terrible  epidemic  of  small- 
pox broke  out  in  Lima  and  the  surrounding  country,  and  Doctor 
Baxter  was  appointed  health  officer  and  placed  in  charge  of  all 
these  cases.  At  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine had  not  reached  the  advanced  ground  where  it  stands  to-day, 
and  smallpox  then  had  greater  terror  for  both  practitioner  and 
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layman  than  the  bubonic  plague  does  to-day.  In  the  face  of 
the  poor,  helpless  victims  of  the  scourge,  the  young  doctor  bravely 
ministered  to  those  in  his  charge,  nursing  the  sick,  feeding  them, 
and  when  they  died  he  buried  them  with  his  own  hands. 

His  courageous  and  unselfish  labors,  performed  amid  condi- 
tions that  would  have  thwarted  one  of  less  heroic  mold,  gained 
for  Doctor  Baxter  not  only  a wide  reputation,  but  also  brought  to 
him  a large  increase  in  professional  practice.  Not  only  did  he 
command  a large  share  of  the  medical  practice  in  the  city  of 
Lima,  but  for  a radius  of  fifty  miles  about  the  city  he  was  in  con- 
stant demand.  His  quickly-gained  popularity  was  not  a “ flash  in 
the  pan,”  either,  for  his  ability  was  of  such  a superior  order  that 
success  could  not  be  denied  him  and  during  the  years  in  which 
he  remained  engaged  in  professional  work  he  was  in  command  of 
the  largest  practice  in  the  community,  during  which  time  he  not 
only  gained  wide  notoriety  in  his  chosen  vocation,  but  also  estab- 
lished a sound  reputation  for  uprightness  and  noble  character  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  He  realized  that  to  those  who  would  at- 
tain determinate  success  in  the  medical  profession  there  must  be 
given  not  only  technical  ability,  but  also  a broad  human  sympathy 
which  must  pass  from  mere  sentiment  to  be  an  actuating  motive 
for  helpfulness.  So  he  dignified  and  honored  the  profession  by 
his  able  and  self-abnegating  services.  He  was  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant sense,  humanity’s  friend,  and  to  those  familiar  with  his  life 
there  must  come  a feeling  of  reverence  in  contemplating  his  serv- 
ices and  them  beneficial  results.  Doctor  Baxter  became  surgeon 
for  a number  of  railways  and  in  all  lines  of  professional  activity 
he  stood  in  the  front  ranks. 

Eventually,  Doctor  Baxter  became  interested  in  affairs  aside 
from  his  profession  and  was  equally  successful,  some  of  the  largest 
enterprises  in  this  community  being  indebted  to  him  for  the 
impetus  which  he  gave  to  their  growth  and  development.  He  was 
distinctly  a man  of  action  and  when  he  applied  himself  to  a propo- 
sition he  allowed  nothing  to  defeat  its  successful  outcome.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  original  gas  company  in  Lima,  and  then 
entered  the  banking  business,  in  which  he  found  abundant  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents  as  a financier.  Establishing 
the  City  Bank  of  Lima,  he  so  conducted  its  affairs  that  for  a long- 
time it  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  financial  in- 
stitutions in  the  Northwest;  later  he  became  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lima,  and  this  concern  also  he  brought  up  to  a 
high  place  in  banking  circles,  giving  it  a substantial  and  perma- 
nent basis.  He  managed  the  artificial  gas  plant  and  constructed 
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the  natural  gas  plant,  and  was  an  important  and  influential  factor 
in  the  organization  and  building  of  the  street  car  line,  and  in  the 
promotion  and  subsequent  sale  of  the  Indiana  & Ohio  gas  pipe 
line.  He  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  securing  the  location 
here  of  the  car  works,  then  assisted  in  the  consolidation  of  these 
works  with  the  Lima  Locomotive  and  Machine  Works,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation,  is  now  one  of 
Lima’s  greatest  industries.  The  Lake  Erie  & Western  railroad 
shops,  and  the  Chicago  & Erie,  and  the  C.  H.  & D.  railroads  were 
all  secured  for  Lima  largely  through  Doctor  Baxter’s  personal  in- 
fluence and  efforts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  multitudinous  details  of  the  business  af- 
fairs with  which  he  was  now  connected,  it  would  appear  almost 
impossible  that  Doctor  Baxter  could  have  much  time  left  for  the 
consideration  of  social  and  ethical  interests,  but  such  was  the 
perfect  balance  of  his  nature  and  so  many-sided  his  makeup 
that  each  sphere  of  human  activity  seemed  to  receive  from  him 
its  just  share  of  appreciation  and  attention.  He  had  been  uni- 
formly successful  in  his  investments  and  financial  operations,  but 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  never  warped  his  kindly  nature,  for  he  pre- 
served the  warmth  of  his  heart  for  the  broadening  and  helpful  in- 
fluences of  human  life.  Among  his  large  benefactions  to  the  com- 
munity were  liberal  donations  to  the  Lima  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  Lima  College,  while  every  church  erected  in  Lima 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  received  substantial  assis- 
tance from  him.  He  was  a generous  giver  to  charitable  and 
benevolent  objects,  and  no  needy  person  or  worthy  cause  ever 
appealed  to  him  in  vain.  He  was  entirely  unostentatious  in  his 
giving  and  no  thought  of  public  notice  or  applause  ever  actuated 
him,  for  to  him  “all  the  world  wTas  akin,”  and  he  was  only  doing 
good  as  a privilege,  rather  than  a duty.  Doctor  Baxter  was 
above  mediocrity  in  everything,  and  in  the  elements  of  his  make- 
up there  was  none  of  meanness  or  deceit.  His  life  was  as  an 
open  book  before  the  world,  and  he  was  appreciated  and  honored 
because  of  the  transcendant  elements  of  his  character. 

In  the  public  life  of  his  community  and  State,  Doctor  Baxter 
occupied  a prominent  place,  not  because  of  any  ambition  on  his 
part  for  office  or  honor,  but  because  he  recognized  the  citizen’s 
responsibility  to  the  State,  and  he  answered  the  call  to  duty  as  a 
loyal  citizen.  Thus  he  served  the  commonwealth  as  trustee  of 
the  state  asylums  for  the  insane  at  Dayton  and  Toledo,  and  there, 
as  elsewhere,  he  gave  his  best  service.  As  mayor  of  the  city  of 
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Lima,  lie  gave  the  city  one  of  the  best  administrations  it  has  ever 
had,  and  he  could  have  been  re-elected  had  he  so  desired. 

In  his  private  life  Doctor  Baxter  was  a man  of  high  ideals 
and  rare  attainments.  Intellectually,  he  was  a man  of  unusual 
force  and  influence  and  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  felt 
the  impress  of  his  personality.  He  was  a deep  and  constant  stu- 
dent along  many  lines  of  research  and  possessed  a wide  and  ac- 
curate fund  of  information,  wdiich  made  him  at  all  times  a most 
interesting  and  instructive  conversationalist.  History  was  his 
favorite  pursuit  in  literature  and  for  many  years  he  was  generally 
recognized  as  the  leading  historical  authority  on  Lima  and  Allen 
County,  he  having  made  a comprehensive  study'  of  everything 
pertaining  to  this  locality  from  the  earliest  days  and  possessing 
a splendid  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  memoranda  along 
this  line.  Doctor  Baxter  loved  friends  and  delighted  in  their 
company,  for  there  was  in  him  none  of  the  misanthrope.  He  had 
no  personal  enemies  and  provoked  no  one  to  enmity,  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  cordiality  of  his  nature  and  manners  invited  friend- 
ship and  forbade  or  disarmed  enmity.  His  personal  character 
was  above  reproach.  He  was  a man  of  pleasing  presence,  pure 
morals,  temperate  and  self-controlled.  His  domestic  life  was 
exemplary,  his  home  was  a genial  and  happy  one.  He  was  a 
hospitable  man  and  cordially  responsive  to  all  social  claims,  and 
his  home  was  well  equipped  and  attractive  to  all  who  wTere  num- 
bered among  his  list  of  friends,  and  they  were  legion.  Probably 
no  better  estimate  of  the  life  of  Doctor  Baxter  has  been  written 
than  the  following  words  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  I.  J.  Swanson : 

“The  eminence  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Baxter  in  the  city  of  Lima  and 
the  county  of  Allen  is  conceded  by  all.  His  place  in  public  con- 
fidence, esteem,  and  honor  is  secure.  It  has  been  won  by  a life 
of  unsullied  business  integrity,  of  identification  with  commercial, 
educational,  and  philanthropic  interests,  and  of  devotion  to  the 
public  good.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  factors  in  the  making 
of  such  a career.  4 Blood  will  telP  and,  while  aristocracy  of  rank 
is  unknown  among  us,  the  aristocracy  of  culture,  character,  and 
ability  will  always  have  our  respect. 

“The  Baxters  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  from  whom  he 
descended,  are  of  the  fine  old  English  stock  of  colonial  days,  and 
have  contributed  names  to  their  country’s  history,  distinguished 
in  the  professions  and  in  political  life.  Doubtless,  Doctor  Bax- 
ter owes  to  his  honored  ancestors  his  talents  for  public  service  and 
his  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  further  the  common  good.  Suc- 
cessful in  his  own  affairs,  he  has  watched  over  and  contributed 
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to  tlie  development  of  Lima  from  a country  town  to  a busy,  thriv- 
ing and  growing  city.  As  physician,  banker,  promoter  of  indus- 
tries and  organizer  of  important  commercial  interests,  his  life 
has  been  one  of  untiring  industry,  business  sagacity  and  unques- 
tioned uprightness.  Philanthropic  movements  have  found  in 
him  a stanch  supporter.  The  hospital,  churches,  and  charitable 
societies  generally,  have  had  his  help.  The  poor  in  him  have 
found  a friend.  The  extent  of  his  benevolent  contributions  will 
probably  never  be  known,  for  he  has  not  sounded  a trumpet 
before  him.  The  educational  interests  of  the  city  had  in  him 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  and  a sound  counsellor.  He  served 
for  years  on  the  board  of  Lima  College,  which  is  at  last  merging 
into  a place  of  great  usefulness  and  promise. 

“A  minor  matter,  and  yet  one  that  has  endeared  Doctor 
Baxter  to  thousands,  is  the  hospitality  which  has  marked  ‘Baxter 
Place.’  Its  beautiful  grounds  have  welcomed  many  public  gath- 
erings, high  school  reunions,  sacred  concerts  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, or,  perchance,  a reception  to  a governor  or  public  official, 
in  which  cases  the  spacious  residence  was  always  the  scene  of 
a hospitality  which  kept  alive  the  fine  old  traditions  of  the  courtly 
South.  On  such  occasions,  and,  indeed,  throughout  his  entire 
career,  the  winning,  gracious,  and  cultured  personality  of  Mrs. 
Baxter  (loved  in  all  relationships,  though  modest  and  retiring  as 
the  violet)  contributed  to  their  success. 

“Such  a life  is  a valuable  asset  to  any  community.  To  young 
men  of  ambition,  industry,  and  ability,  it  is  an  incentive  to  seek 
a career  that  will  not  serve  selfish  interests  alone,  but,  by  integrity 
of  conduct  and  promotion  of  public  good,  to  lead  their  age  a little 
higher  on  humanity’s  upward  path,  which  at  last  shall  be  crowned 
with  the  light  of  a perfect  civilization. 

In  1866,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baxter  was  married  at  Chicago  to  De- 
borah Ellison,  who  was  born  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  on  May  28, 
1845,  the  daughter  of  William  Porter  Ellison  and  Hannah 
(Vaughan)  Ellison.  Her  father  was  a native  of  Virginia  and 
her  mother  of  Marlboro,  Stark  County,  Ohio,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  family  they  were  orthodox  Quakers  in  religious  belief.  Wil- 
liam P.  Ellison  was  the  son  of  Samuel  J.  and  Anna  (Porter)  Elli- 
son, of  an  old  Pennsylvania  Quaker  family,  who  came  in  an  early 
day  to  Marlboro,  Ohio,  where  the}^  were  numbered  among  the 
pioneers,  owning  the  land  where  the  village  was  later  established 
and  attaining  to  considerable  prominence  in  the  life  of  the  locality. 
Hannah  Ellison,  mother  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  died  in  Marlboro,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six  years,  leaving  the  following  children:  Robert 
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W.,  who  is  a widower  now  living  in  Lima,  was  a soldier  for  the 
Union  all  through  the  Civil  War  and  had  a splendid  record  for 
gallantry;  Esther  died  in  childhood;  Mrs.  Baxter  is  the  next  in 
order  of  birth;  Samuel,  who  also  was  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  is 
married  and  lives  in  Chicago.  For  his  second  wife,  William 
Porter  Ellison  married  Elizabeth  J.  Orr,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio.  Soon 
after  their  marriage  they  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  he  dying  there  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years, 
and  she  when  seventy  years  old.  They  had  two  children,  Clement 
E.  and  Clara;  the  latter  is  deceased,  while  the  former  lives  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellison  were  members  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

To  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Baxter  the  following  children  were  born: 
Frank  E.  married  Elma  E.  Burton,  the  daughter  of  Doctor  Burton, 
and  they  live  in  Lima,  being  the  parents  of  two  children,  Helen 
and  Samuel  A.;  Don  A.  married  Eda  Leonard,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Clem  S.  married  Blanch  Numan;  Fred  H.,  who  is  un- 
married, lives  in  Lima. 

Mrs.  Deborah  Baxter  was  born  a Quaker,  baptized  a Presby- 
terian, bnt  is  now  a Methodist  b3^  adoption.  She  takes  a deep 
interest  in  all  good  works  and  is  a liberal  contributor  to  her  church 
and  to  other  deserving  causes.  She  has  long  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  club  work,  and  was  a charter  member  of  the  oldest  female 
society  in  the  city,  the  Woman’s  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  Calvin  S. 
Brice  also  was  a charter  member,  the  society  being  now  known 
as  the  Chautauqua  Club.  She  is  also  a member  of  the  Arbutus 
Club  and  of  the  T.  and  T.  Club,  having  served  at  various  times 
as  president  and  secretary  of  the  former.  She  was  for  three 
years  president  of  the  Ladies’  Board  of  the  Lima  Hospital  when 
it  was  first  organized.  Mrs.  Baxter  is  a lady  of  many  gracious 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  she  has  endeared  herself  to  a 
large  circle  of  loyal  friends. 
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MONG  the  citizens  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  built  up 
a comfortable  home  and  surrounded  themselves  with 
valuable  personal  property,  during  a past  generation, 
few  attained  a greater  degree  of  success  than  the 
late  Lewis  W.  Montgomery,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  most  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Mahoning  County.  With  few  opportunities 
except  what  his  own  efforts  were  capable  of  mastering  and  with 
many  discouragements  to  overcome,  he  made  an  exceptional  suc- 
cess in  life  and  in  his  old  age  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
the  locality  of  his  choice  had  been  benefited  by  his  presence  and 
his  counsel.  He  was  regarded  as  a good  business  man,  an  excel- 
lent manager,  a man  who  possessed  sound  judgment  and  keen 
foresight,  and  who  believed  in  pressing  forward,  keeping  the 
wheels  of  the  car  of  civilization  ever  moving  up  the  steeps.  He 
ever  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  for 
his  friendly  manner,  business  ability,  his  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  his  upright  living,  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the 
substantial  and  most  worth}7  citizens  of  the  city  of  Youngstown, 
in  whose  phenomenal  growth  he  took  a conspicuous  part. 

Lewis  W.  Montgomery  was  born  in  Danville,  Pennsylvania, 
on  November  5,  1838,  and  was  a son  of  Hon.  Robert  Morris  Mont- 
gomery and  Nancy  Wolcott  Montgomery,  both  of  whom  were 
descended  from  a long  line  of  sturdy  New  England  ancestry,  and 
themselves  successful  farmers.  With  body  and  mind  strength- 
ened by  the  sturdy  self-reliant  work  of  a farmer’s  son,  he  received 
his  early  mental  training  in  the  common  schools,  which  was 
sup])lemented  by  attendance  at  a seminary  at  Farmington,  Ohio. 
When  he  was  but  an  infant,  the  parents  came  back  to  their  farm 
located  in  the  east  end  of  Youngstown,  and  during  all  of  his  sub- 
sequent life  he  was  identified  with  Youngstown,  and  vi- 
cinity. He  was  reared  to  the  life  of  a farmer  and  never  severed 
his  connection  with  that  basic  science,  in  which  he  met  with  an 
eminent  degree  of  success.  As  he  was  prospered,  he  added  to  his 
land  holdings,  which  became  extensive,  and  he  employed  his 
time  in  their  management  and  operation.  He  became  particu- 
larly interested  in  sheep  raising  and  acquired  considerable  note 
as  a wool  grower,  having  some  fine  flocks  of  high-grade  Merino 
sheep,  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  which  he  set  a high  standard 
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for  others  to  measure  up  to,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  features  of 
agricultural  operations,  he  was  always  in  the  van.  His  farm,  in 
the  east  end  of  the  city,  is  now  very  valuable  land,  much  of  it 
having  been  platted  and  sold,  while  Wilson  Avenue  runs  through 
the  tract.  Besides  this  property,  which  at  his  death  he  left  to 
his  widow,  he  owned  a splendid  farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  Bloomfield  Township,  Trumbull  County,  this  State,  which 
he  left  to  his  children.  He  also  owned  valuable  stock  in  the 
Struthers  Bank,  of  which  institution  he  was  a member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Every  movement  looking  to  the  upbuilding 
of  Youngstown  or  the  welfare  of  its  people,  received  his  hearty 
endorsement  and  support,  for  he  was  progressive  in  principle 
and  was  willing  to  be  numbered  among  the  “world’s  workers.” 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Montgomery  enlisted 
for  active  service,  becoming  a member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  three  months.  He  was  a strong  Union  man,  and  was  a 
Republican  from  the  organization  of  that  party.  Though  not  an 
office  seeker,  he  accepted  a place  on  the  board  of  education  and 
served  efficiently  for  a number  of  years,  representing  the  old 
seventh  ward.  He  was  a life-long  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  taking  an  earnest  and  effective  interest  in  the 
various  activities  of  that  society,  and  for  a number  of  years  prior 
to  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  elders  of  that  church.  He  was 
honored  by  his  church  by  being  sent  as  a delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  met  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  His  fraternal  relations  were  with  Tod  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  in  which  he  took  much  interest.  His  chief 
enjoyment,  however,  was  in  his  own  home,  where,  surrounded  by 
his  family,  he  was  perfectly  contented.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  reading,  and  was  remarkably  versatile  in  his  range  of  subjects, 
so  that  he  became  a man  of  wide  information  and  a splendid  con- 
versationalist on  almost  any  topic. 

On  Decoration  Day,  1872,  Lewis  Montgomery  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Belle  Cubbison,  of  Fairview,  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  their  union  six  children  were  born,  namely:  George  M.  married 
Ella  Robinson,  and  they  have  two  children,  Mary  Louise  and 
Robert  M.;  Louise  M.  married  Seth  J.  McNabb,  of  Struthers, 
Ohio,  and  they  have  one  child,  Randall;  Nannie  died  young;  Grace 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  of  Youngstown,  and  they  have 
three  children,  Louise  B.,  Howard  M.  and  Grace  E.;  Alice  married 
S.  Burton  Hickok  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  S. 
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Burton,  Jr.,  John  M.  and  Martha;  Caroline  is  the  wife  of  Fred- 
erick Raysor  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  Isabella  and  Joseph. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  is  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Campbell)  Cubbison,  both  of  whom  spent  their  entire  lives  in  the 
old  Keystone  State.  Joseph  Cubbison  was  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type  of  self-made  men.  In  an  early  day  he  located  at  Fair- 
view,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  began  working  by  the  day,  and,  by 
persistent  industry  and  wise  economy,  he  managed  to  buy  a farm, 
which  he  improved,  brought  up  to  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  him  and  his  wife 
were  born  the  following  children,  ten  in  number;  Joseph,  de- 
ceased; William,  deceased;  Elizabeth,  James,  Sarah,  John,  de- 
ceased; Mary  Ann,  deceased;  Isabella,  Nancy,  and  Mariah.  Mrs. 
Montgomery  spent  her  girlhood  at  the  old  home  and  at  one  time 
paid  a visit  to  her  sister,  Mary  Ann,  who  was  living  in  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio.  While  on  this  visit  she  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Montgomery,  and  their  marriage  subsequently  occurred  at 
the  home  of  her  father.  For  a number  of  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montgomery  made  their  home  at  No.  1628  Wilson  Avenue,  but 
since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Montgomery  has  moved  to 
her  present  home,  at  No.  1445  Wilson  Avenue,  which  they  had 
started  to  build  before  the  subject’s  death. 

Lewis  W.  Montgomery’s  death  occurred  very  suddenly  at  his 
home  on  August  3,  1912,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  being 
heart  failure,  though  he  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  a couple 
of  weeks  prior  to  his  last  illness.  Thus  passed  a good  man  to 
his  reward  and  the  community  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  for 
he  was  of  the  type  of  men  whose  lives  give  strength  to  the  com- 
munity with  which  they  are  identified.  It  is  not  often  that  true 
honor,  public  or  private,  that  honor  which  is  the  tribute  of  cordial 
respect  and  esteem,  comes  to  a man  without  basis  in  character  and 
deeds.  The  world  may  be  deceived  by  fortune,  or  by  ornamental 
or  showy  qualities,  without  substantial  merit,  and  may  render  to 
the  undeserving  a short-lived  admiration,  but  the  honor  that  wise 
and  good  men  value  and  that  lives  beyond  the  grave  must  have 
their  foundation  in  real  worth,  for  “worth  makes  the  man.”  Dur- 
ing his  record  of  a lifetime  in  this  city,  its  people  had  means  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  Lewis  W.  Montgomery  was.  The  rec- 
ord of  testimony  was  ample  that  he  was  a good  citizen  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  and  worthy  of  honor  and  public  trust,  ever 
doing  worthily  and  well  whatever  he  had  to  do. 
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HE  character  of  a community  is  determined  in  a large 
measure  by  the  lives  of  a comparatively  few  of  its 
members.  If  its  moral  and  intellectual  status  be 
good,  if  in  a social  way  it  is  a pleasant  place  in  which 
to  reside,  if  its  reputation  for  the  integrity  of  its  citizens  has 
extended  into  other  localities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  standards 
set  by  the  leading  men  have  been  high  and  their  influence  such  as 
to  mould  the  characters  and  shape  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
they  mingle.  In  placing  the  late  John  Scott  Grr  in  the  front 
rank  of  such  men,  justice  is  rendered  a biographical  fact  univers- 
ally recognized  throughout  the  locality  long  honored  by  his  citi- 
zenship by  those  at  all  familiar  with  his  history.  Although  a 
quiet  and  unassuming  man,  with  no  ambition  for  public  position 
or  leadership,  he  contributed  much  to  the  civic  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  his  community,  while  his  admirable  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  and  the  straightforward,  upright  course  of  his 
daily  life  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved  and  gave  him  a reputation  for  integrity  and 
correct  conduct  such  as  few  achieve,  so  that,  although  he  is  now 
sleeping  “the  sleep  of  the  just,”  his  influence  still  lives,  and  his 
memory  is  still  greatly  revered. 

John  Scott  Orr  was  born  at  Mt.  Jackson,  Lawrence  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  15,  1842,  and  was  a son  of  James  and 
Sarah  (McLaughlin)  Orr.  These  parents,  wrho  were  old  residents 
of  Lawrence  County,  came  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  and 
were  numbered  among  the  eminently  respectable  citizens  of  their 
community.  During  his  residence  in  Lawrence  County,  James 
Orr  followed  the  vocation  of  farming,  but  in  about  1858,  he  moved 
to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  wliere  he  followed  the  trade  of  a carpenter. 
Eventually  they  moved  to  Kansas,  where  the  death  of  Mrs.  Orr 
occurred  and  afterwards  Mr.  Orr  returned  to  Youngstown,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To  James  and  Sarah  Orr 
were  born  four  children,  namely:  John  S.,  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  sketch;  Ambrose,  deceased;  James  C.,  of  Youngstown, 
and  Ellis,  who  is  deceased. 

John  Scott  Orr  was  reared  on  the  paternal  farmstead  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  labors  of  which  he  devoted  himself  as  soon 
as  old  enough.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of  the  home 
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neighborhood,  where  the  educational  facilities  were  somewhat 
limited,  but,  ambitious  to  prepare  himself  for  life’s  battle,  he 
attended  night  school  at  New  Brighton.  Before  attaining  his 
majority,  Mr.  Orr  left  the  farm  and  engaged  in  carpenter  work, 
eventually  taking  building  contracts.  His  labors  were  inter- 
rupted, however,  by  the  tocsin  of  war  which  was  sounded  over 
the  land,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  answered  his  country’s  call  for 
defenders  by  enlisting  in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
second  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  command 
being  assigned  to  the  famous  Army  of  the  Potomac.  With  this 
organization  he  served  honorably  and  faithfully  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Mr.  Orr  was 
detailed  to  the  quartermaster’s  department  of  the  division,  where 
he  renderd  such  signally  efficient  service  that  he  was  retained 
there  until  the  end  of  the  conflict,  though  still  nominally  a mem- 
ber of  his  old  regiment.  His  duties  were  responsible  and  ardu- 
ous, but  his  night  school  training  had  specially  fitted  him  for  the 
work  and  he  contributed  measurably  to  the  success  of  the  army’s 
operations. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Orr  returned  to  Youngstown,  to  which 
city  he  had  moved  before  the  war,  and  here  resumed  the  carpen- 
ter trade.  In  1869,  he  embarked  in  the  furniture  and  undertaking 
business  with  a partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gillman,  Orr  & 
Company.  Later  Henry  Shields  bought  Mr.  Gillman ’s  interest. 
Subsequently  they  were  burned  out,  after  which  Mr.  Orr  went 
into  the  exclusive  undertaking  business  alone,  his  first  location 
being  at  the  corner  of  Phelps  and  Federal  streets.  Eventually 
he  moved  across  the  street  in  the  Davis  Block,  where  he  re- 
mained many  years,  and  then  bought  and  occupied  the  present 
location  of  the  business  on  Phelps  Street.  Later  he  admitted 
his  son,  Fred  M.  Orr,  into  the  business,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  John  S.  Orr  & Son.  As  a business  man,  Mr.  Orr  long 
enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  best  men  of  the  city. 
Jealous  of  his  honor,  his  word  was  at  all  times  as  good  as  a bond, 
and  no  obligation  entered  into  by  him  was  ever  unfulfilled.  In 
addition  to  these  sterling  characteristics,  was  a courteous  and 
friendly  attitude  to  all  who  had  dealings  with  him  that  com- 
mended him  to  the  good  will  and  genuine  respect  of  all.  In  his 
professional  work,  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  excelled  by  none 
and  equalled  by  few.  Indeed,  such  was  his  relation  to  the  com- 
munity that  but  few  of  the  old  families  of  Youngstown  but  had 
employed  him  in  his  professional  capacity.  He  possessed  great 
tact  and  his  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  ones  with  whom  he 
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was  brought  in  contact,  was  real,  for  the  years  of  service  along 
his  line  had  never  hardened  his  heart  and  he  performed  the  last 
rites  over  the  dead  with  a tenderness  such  as  he  would  have  shown 
to  one  dear  to  himself.  There  was,  probably,  not  a better  known 
or  more  universally  beloved  man  in  Youngstown,  and  the  news 
of  his  death  came  to  many  with  a strong  sense  of  personal  loss. 
Mr.  Orr’s  death  occurred  on  July  10,  1911,  at  the  city  hospital, 
Youngstown,  following  a surgical  operation.  The  funeral  serv- 
ices, which  were  very  largely  attended,  were  held  from  the  Orr 
home,  at  No.  155  Lincoln  Avenue,  the  religious  service  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  beautiful  and  impressive  Scottish  Rite  Masonic 
service. 

On  February  16,  1862,  while  home  from  the  army  on  a fur- 
lough, John  S.  Orr  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Montgomery. 
It  was  a courageous  thing  for  this  young  girl  to  wed  a man,  who, 
about  to  return  at  once  to  his  military  duties,  she  might  never  see 
alive  again.  But  those  were  days  of  courage  and  fortitude,  when 
every  one  seemed  endued  with  a heroism  that  was  ready  for 
anything.  Mrs.  Orr  displayed  the  same  elements  all  through 
their  subsequent  married  life,  for  she  became  her  husband’s  first 
assistant  in  the  business,  becoming  the  first  lady  undertaker  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  for  many  years  the  only  one.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orr  were  born  the  following  children:  Edith,  who 
married  C.  H.  Kennedy,  of  Youngstown,  and  they  have  two  child- 
ren, Margaret,  a student  in  Wellesley  College,  and  Katharine; 
Fred  M.,  who  married  Harriet  Lewis  Sims  and  is  the  father  of 
one  child,  Letitia;  Nettie  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Orwig,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  they  have  two  children,  John  and  Wilfred. 

Mrs.  Orr  was  born  in  1842,  in  Youngstown,  at  the  corner  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Wood  Street  and  Champion  Street.  Wood 
Street  was  but  a lane,  while  Champion  Avenue  was  but  an  Indian 
trail  leading  over  the  hill.  Mrs.  Orr  is  a daughter  of  Joseph  and 
Nancy  (Smith)  Montgomery,  the  former  a native  of  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  born  in  Erie  County,  that  State. 
Joseph  Montgomery  was  a son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Montgomery. 
The  father,  who  was  a lawyer,  moved  the  family  from  Johnstown 
to  Pittsburgh,  when  his  son  Joseph  was  but  a lad,  and  when  the 
latter  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father  died,  his  mother 
surviving  but  three  years  longer.  These  parents  had  eight  child- 
ren, four  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  sons  being  named  as  fol- 
lows: Joseph,  father  of  Mrs.  Orr;  Samuel,  who  graduated  from 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  was  a veteran  of  the  Semi- 
nole War  in  Florida  and  the  Mexican  War;  Alexander,  also  a 
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graduate  at  West  Point  and  a veteran  of  the  two  wars  mentioned; 
Robert,  who  settled  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  became  a plant- 
er. All  are  now  deceased. 

Joseph  Montgomery  grew  to  manhood  in  Pittsburgh  and  be- 
came a saddler  and  harnessmaker  by  trade.  In  1840,  he  came 
to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  business  with  a Mr.  Fuller 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Champion  and  Federal  Streets,  where 
he  remained  for  many  3'ears,  conducting  the  business  alone  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Fuller. 

While  on  a business  trip  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery met  Nancy  Smith,  to  whom  he  was  married,  and  they 
reared  a family  of  five  children;  namely,  Sarah,  Mrs.  Orr;  Charles, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years;  Robert,  deceased;  James,  de- 
ceased; Randall,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Nancy  (Smith)  Mont- 
gomery died  in  Youngstown  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  She  was  a daughter  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  old 
residents  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  to  which  place  the  father,  with 
two  brothers  and  a sister,  had  come  from  Pittsburgh,  settling 
in  the  woods  what  is  now  the  populous  city  of  Erie.  It  is  re- 
lated that  when  they  made  the  trip  one  of  their  most  highly  prized 
possessions  was  a little  pig.  The  lively  little  animal  attracted  the 
attention  of  a bear  and  an  exciting  time  followed  in  their  at- 
tempts to  protect  piggy  from  hungry  bruin. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Joseph  Montgomery  went  back 
to  Pennsjdvania,  and  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he 
enlisted  for  military  service,  being  assigned  to  the  quartermas- 
ter’s department,  where  he  served  under  his  brother,  Joseph.  He 
was  stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  as  inspector  of  horses  and  equipment, 
and  died  during  the  service,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

Mrs.  Orr  retains  her  husband's  interest  in  the  undertaking 
business.  Like  him,  she  possesses  a remarkable  faculty  for  mak- 
ing and  retaining  friends.  She  is  very  domestic  in  her  tastes, 
loving  her  home  better  than  any  other  place,  and  there  she  evinces 
at  all  times  the  old-fashioned  spirit  of  hospitality.  She  is  a faith- 
ful and  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ladies’  Reading  Circle,  the  pioneer  of  its  kind  here. 

Politically,  Mr.  Orr  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  always  took  a keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  though 
his  business  affairs  precluded  his  taking  a very  active  part  in 
campaigns.  His  religious  membership  was  with  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  to  which  he  gave  his  earnest  support,  and  to 
which  he  was  a liberal  giver.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Orr  was  an  en- 
thusiastic and  appreciative  Mason,  belonging  to  Western  Star 
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Lodge,  No.  21,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Youngstown  Chapter 
No.  93,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  St.  John  Commandery  No.  20, 
Knights  Templars;  Lake  Erie  Consisted,  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  thirty-second  degree;  Royal  Order  of  Scotland;  A1 
Koran  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  had  passed  through  all  the  chairs  of  the  commandery 
of  Knights  Templars,  while  in  the  Scottish  Rite  he  was  next  in 
line  for  the  thirty-third  degree.  He  was  also  a member  for  many 
years  of  Youngstown  Lodge  No.  403,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  Tod  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  the  last-named  order  he  had 
always  taken  the  deepest  interest  and  in  all  public  appearances 
of  the  order,  since  the  Civil  War,  he  had,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
served  as  chief  marshal. 

Personally,  Mr.  Orr  was  generous  hearted  and  no  needy 
person  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain — indeed,  many  of  his  char- 
itable acts  were  entirely  unsolicited,  though  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else  he  did,  he  was  entirely  undemonstrative,  caring  little 
for  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  as  long  as  he  had  the  approval 
of  his  own  conscience.  He  understood  well  the  spring  of  human 
motive  and  action,  so  that  he  was  kindly  and  tolerant  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  any  worthy  move- 
ment. His  long  residence  in  Youngstown,  his  upright  life  and 
mature  judgment,  and  the  many  services  he  rendered  made  his 
name  a synonym  for  character  and  worth.  He  was  a man  of 
sterling  characteristics  of  head  and  heart  and  among  his  fellows 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a man  among  men,  whose  memory  will 
long  be  revered  in  his  home  city. 
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AMIJEL  F.  McGREW  came,  as  his  name  would  indicate, 
from  Scotch  ancestors. 

The  religious  faith  of  his  ancestors  was  in  all 
probability  Presbyterian,  and  this  possibly  explains 
the  fact  that  they  left  Scotland  during  a religious  persecution. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  or 
during  that  period  is  not  certain,  but  the  attempt  of  Bishop 
Laud  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  English  prayer  book  in  the  churches 
of  Scotland  may  account  for  their  leaving  that  country. 

Going  from  Scotland,  they  settled  in  Ulster,  Tyrone  County, 
Ireland,  where  they  resided  until  coming  to  America.  Robert 
McGrew  and  Isabella  McGrew,  his  wife,  emigrated  from  Ulster  in 
1726  or  1727,  and  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Tyrone 
Township,  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  name  of  Tyrone 
being  given  to  the  township  by  Robert  McGrew  in  remembrance 
of  his  old  home  in  Ireland.  Robert  and  Isabella,  his  wife,  lived  to 
an  advanced  age  and  were  buried  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  burying 
ground  in  Adams  County.  They  had  seven  children  one  of  whom 
was  Einley  McGrew,  who  died  in  middle  life  and  was  buried  in 
the  Friend’s  burying  ground  in  Menallon  Township,  in  Adams 
County.  He  had  five  children,  one  son  being  named  James 
McGrew. 

James  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  was  buried  with  his 
father.  He  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom  was  Finley 
McGrew.  Einley  McGrew  also  lived  to  be  a very  old  man  and  at 
his  death  left  eight  children,  one  of  whom  was  a son  named  John 
McGrew. 

John  McGrew  was  married  twice,  his  first  wife  being  Alice  G. 
Pugh,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  and  liis  second  wife  being 
Elizabeth  Miller,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Thomas  Finley  McGrew,  who  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

The  maternal  grandmother  of  Thomas  Fletcher  McGrew  was 
Mary  Ann  Sullivan,  who  was  born  at  Charliville,  in  the  county 
Limerick,  in  Ireland.  Her  father,  while  riding  to  the  hounds  in 
a fox  chase,  was  thrown  by  his  horse  while  attempting  to  leap  a 
ditch  and  was  fatally  injured,  dying  a few  hours  thereafter.  This 

was  when  his  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  was  sixteen  years  old.  Her 
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father  was  an  Episcopalian  in  religions  faith  and  her  mother  was 
a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  which  all  of  Mary 
Ann’s  brothers  and  sisters  attended.  Owing  to  religious  differ- 
ences which  became  more  pronounced,  as  an  effort  was  made  to 
adjust  them,  Mary  left  home  and  sailed  for  the  United  States 
with  some  friends  by  the  name  of  Hains  in  the  year  1745,  and 
landed  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  Hains  family  settled  on  the 
Monocacy  River  in  Baltimore  County,  and  Mary  Ann  remained 
with  them  for  some  time.  She  seems  to  have  been  a fine  looking 
woman,  her  beauty  being  commented  upon  even  in  her  advanced 
years.  She  was  also  a woman  of  great  strength  of  character, 
which  was  evidenced  among  other  things  by  the  course  she  had 
taken  in  coming  to  America.  Later  she  became  the  companion 
of  a Mrs.  Huff,  whose  husband  was  a major  in  the  colonial  serv- 
ice. She  remained  with  Mrs.  Huff  until  she  married  Captain 
Thomas  Fletcher.  Captain  Fletcher,  who  was  then  in  the  colonial 
service,  was  killed  while  out  with  a skirmishing  party  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  six  months  after  they  were  married. 

Mary  Ann  Fletcher  then  returned  to  Major  Huff’s  home, 
where  she  remained  until  her  second  marriage  to  John  Miller, 
who  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  By  her  second 
husband,  Mary  Ann  had  one  daughter,  who  was  named  Elizabeth 
Miller.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  John  Miller,  sold  his  farm 
on  the  Monocacy  River,  with  the  intention  of  moving  West  and 
purchasing  a home,  but  the  continental  money  which  he  received 
for  his  property,  became  worthless  and  he  suffered  a total  loss. 
He  later  moved  to  Westmoreland  County  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  their  daughter  Elizabeth  was  about  sixteen  years  old, 
and  where  some  years  later,  she  was  married  to  John  McGrew. 

Thomas  Fletcher  McGrew  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
April  15, 1817.  In  his  early  life,  Thomas  F.  McGrew  with  Finley 
McGrew,  conducted  a general  merchandise  store  in  the  village 
of  Smithfield,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  but  he  later  became  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  the  law.  On  April  8,  1841,  Mr.  McGrew 
was  married  to  Martha  Dilworth  Judkins,  at  Smithfield,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  McGrew  was  born  in  Richmond,  Ohio,  on  August  12,  1819, 
her  father  being  Dr.  Anderson  Judkins,  who  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

The  father  of  Dr.  Judkins  was  James  Judkins  and  his  mother 
was  Martha  Stanton.  Mrs.  McGrew ’s  mother  was  Catherine 
Carr,  whose  father,  James  Carr,  laid  out  the  village  of  Smith- 
field,  in  1803.  James  Carr’s  wife  was  Elizabeth  Price. 
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Mrs.  McGrew  was  graduated  from  tlie  seminary  of  Dr.  C. 
C.  Beatty,  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  be- 
cause of  her  scholarship  was  requested  to  come  to  Smitlifield  to 
take  charge  of  a school,  and  it  was  while  living  in  Smitlifield  for 
that  purpose  that  she  met  her  future  husband.  In  1856,  Thomas 
Fletcher  McGrew,  moved  his  family  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  cashier  of  the  Mad  River  Valley  Branch  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Ohio,  which  later  became  The  Mad  River  National 
Bank,  of  which  institution  he  was  the  president  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  November  23,  1903.  His  wife  died  December  10, 
1900,  and  they  are  both  buried  in  Ferncliff  Cemetery,  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  McGrew  and  his  wife  had  six  children;  William 
A.  McGrew,  Samuel  Finley  McGrew,  Thomas  F.  McGrew,  J. 
F.  McGrew,  Baldwin  McGrew,  and  one  daughter  named  Eliza- 
beth who  died  in  early  infancy. 

Samuel  Finley  McGrew  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on 
July  19,  1845.  He  came  to  Springfield  with  his  parents,  when 
they  moved  to  that  town  and  shortly  afterward  entered  Witten- 
berg College,  located  at  that  place,  graduating  from  that  institu- 
tion at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  For  a short  time  thereafter 
he  was  engaged  in  the  drygoods  business  with  the  firm  of  J.  W. 
and  II.  Baldwin  and  then  entered  the  banking  office  with  his 
father,  and  continued  in  that  business  for  forty-seven  years  and 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  occupied  all  the  various  positions 
in  the  bank  in  their  order  and  at  his  death  was  a director  of  the 
institution  and  its  cashier.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Spring- 
field  Clearing  House  Association. 

While  Mr.  McGrew  never  took  an  active  interest  in  politics 
he  was  a member  of  the  Republican  party,  which  his  father 
helped  to  found  in  Clark  County,  and  during  his  lifetime  held 
different  positions  in  the  various  municipal  boards  and  bodies 
of  his  home  city,  at  the  time  of  his  death  being  vice  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Warder  Public  Library.  Mr. 
McGrew  was  a member  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  He  was  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  by  reason  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolutionary  War  by  his  ancestors, 
but  he  never  affiliated  with  the  order. 

Mr.  McGrew  was  a man  of  considerable  literary  ability  and 
was  well  versed  in  the  classics.  He  probably  inherited  this  trait 
from  both  of  his  parents,  who  were  well  educated  for  that  day, 
and  his  father,  Thomas  Fletcher  McGrew  probably  had  one  of 
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the  largest,  if  not  indeed  the  largest  private  library  in  the  city 
where  he  lived. 

Mr.  ’McGrew  possessed  marked  poetical  ability,  and  while  he 
wrote  a number  of  shorter  poems  and  essays,  probably  his  most 
ambitious  poem  was  that  entitled  “The  Mission  of  Hermes”  which 
he  wrote  as  a tribute  to  his  mother  as  “his  friendly  critic  and 
appreciative  listener.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  McGrew  was  married  October  20,  1869,  to  Elizabeth 
Edmonson  Baldwin,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  W.  Baldwin,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  Mrs.  McGrew  was  born  March  10,  1848,  and 
is  living  at  present  in  the  city  of  Springfield.  Her  father,  John 
W.  Baldwin  and  her  mother  Rachel  Werden,  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Clark  County;  her  father’s  family  coming  in 
1807,  and  her  mother’s  in  1819.  John  W.  Baldwin  was  one  of 
the  first  merchants  in  Springfield,  and  he  and  his  brothers  were 
the  first  persons  in  that  section  of  the  State  to  connect  the  East 
and  West  in  the  dry-goods  business,  they  maintaining  large  stores 
in  New  York,  Columbus,  and  Springfield. 

John  W.  Baldwin’s  grandfather,  John  Wilson,  was  a soldier 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  his  grandmother,  Jane  Hedges, 
was  a descendant  of  the  Hedges  who  were  prominent  in  England 
at  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Samuel  F.  McGrew  and  his  wife  had  three  children:  John 
Baldwin  McGrew,  Samuel  Judkins  McGrew,  and  Rachel  Werden 
McGrew,  the  latter  dying  in  early  infancy.  His  eldest  son,  John 
B.  McGrew  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city,  then  going  to  Wittenberg  College,  and  later  entering  the 
law  department  of  Columbia  University  of  New  York  City,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1894.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in 
Springfield  and  took  up  the  practice  of  the  law  in  which  he  is 
at  present  engaged.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Clark  County  in  1900,  and  held  that  office  for  six  years.  He  was 
married  on  February  27,  1906,  to  Elizabeth  Rinehart  Little,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  Little  and  Lucy  Rinehart. 

The  second  son,  Samuel  Judkins  McGrew,  after  leaving  col- 
lege, entered  business  for  a short  time,  but  upon  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  he  joined  the  army,  being  com- 
missioned a lieutenant  in  Company  M.  of  the  Tenth  O.  V.  I. 
Upon  being  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned 
to  Springfield  and  became  identified  with  the  Mad  River  National 
Bank  of  his  home  city,  with  which  institution  he  is  at  present 
connected,  and  of  which  his  grandfather  Thomas  Fletcher  McGrew 
was  president  and  his  father  cashier. 
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Samuel  F.  McGrew  was  a man  of  sterling  character.  Broad- 
minded, recognizing  that  there  could  be  two  sides  to  every  con- 
troversy, he  was  yet  firm  in  his  convictions  when  once  a decision 
had  been  reached.  Acknowledged  as  an  authority  on  banking, 
by  nature  open  and  straightforward  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
he  received  and  held  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  If  faithfulness  to  a trust  reposed  and  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  requirements  of  business  are  evidence  of  a suc- 
cessful life,  then  Mr.  McGrew  was  a success  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  in  his  long  life  of  splendid  accomplishment  and  in  a name 
above  reproach,  are  found  his  most  precious  legacies  to  his  family 
and  his  contribution  to  the  general  good  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 


William  Wemmer  anb  J|enrp  #.  Wemmer 

UCCESS  in  this  life  comes  to  the  deserving.  It  is  an 
axiom  demonstrated  by  all  human  experience,  that  a 
man  gets  out  of  this  life  what  he  puts  into  it,  plus  a 
reasonable  interest  on  the  investment.  The  individ- 
ual who  inherits  a large  estate  and  adds  nothing  to  it  cannot  be 
called  a successful  man.  He  that  falls  heir  to  a large  fortune 
and  increases  its  value  is  successful  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
he  adds  to  his  possession;  but  the  man  who  starts  in  the  world 
practically  unaided  and,  by  sheer  force  of  will,  controlled  by  cor- 
rect principles,  forges  ahead  and  at  length  reaches  a place  of 
honor  among  his  fellow  citizens,  achieves  success  such  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  former  classes  can  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate.  To  a considerable  extent,  William  J.  and  Henry  G. 
Wemmer,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  are  creditable  representatives  of  the 
last-named  class,  members  of  that  sterling  type  which  has  fur- 
nished much  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  and  added  to 
the  stability  of  our  government  and  its  institutions.  They  are 
men  of  many  sterling  characteristics  of  head  and  heart  and  among 
their  contemporaries  it  would  be  hard  to  find  records  as  complete 
with  duty  faithfully  performed  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  while  in 
the  humble  sphere  of  private  citizenship  their  careers  have  been 
such  as  to  commend  them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
best  people  of  their  adopted  city  and  State.  While  advancing 
their  own  individual  interests,  they  have  never  lost  sight  of 
their  obligations  to  the  community  in  general  and  have  done  much 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  of  Lima,  where  for  many  years 
they  have  held  high  places  in  business  and  social  circles,  their 
lives  being  worthy  of  imitation  in  many  respects.  They  repre- 
sent the  self-made  German  element  in  this  country  and  in  the 
record  of  their  State  none  are  more  worthy  of  representation  than 
they.  Coming  to  Lima  with  comparatively  small  resources,  they 
energetically  and  honorably  fought  their  way  to  the  front  and  are 
now  numbered  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  the  State. 

William  J.  and  Henry  G.  Wemmer,  members  of  the  corpor- 
ation of  Deisel- Wemmer  Company,  of  Lima,  were  born  in  the 
city  of  Horrheim,  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  the  former  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1862,  and  the  latter  on  August  20,  1865.  They  are 
the  sons  of  Frederick  and  Caroline  (Wasserbach)  Wemmer,  who 
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also  were  natives  of  Hoirheim,  There  the  family  had  been  well 
and  favorably  known  for  many  generations,  though  the  details 
of  their  family  history  are  not  accurately  recorded,  much  of  it 
being  traditionary,  though  given  some  credence.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  members  of  the  famity  occupied  prominent  positions 
in  both  the  official  and  social  life  of  their  community,  and  that 
in  peace  and  in  war  they  were  loyal  to  the  Fatherland,  acting 
well  their  parts  in  the  drama  of  life.  There  is  authoritative  rec- 
ord of  a granduncle  of  the  subjects  of  this  sketch,  who  was  a 
ranking  officer  under  the  great  Napoleon  and  who,  as  a com- 
mander of  French  troops,  marched  with  the  great  commander  to 
Moscow.  However,  before  the  memorable  defeat  and  retreat 
of  that  army,  he  was  sent  on  special  duty  to  South  Africa.  While 
stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  was  drowned,  purposely, 
it  is  said,  by  jealous  officers  under  him.  Undoubtedly  the  German 
church  records  and  other  official  archives  contain  further  facts 
concerning  the  Wemmer  family,  but  the  obvious  difficulty  of  get- 
ting to  them  precludes  further  mention  of  the  family  genealogy. 

Frederick  Wemmer  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors 
for  generations  and  learned  the  trade  of  a baker  at  Horrheim, 
but,  feeling  that  the  field  in  that  line  was  too  restricted,  he  gave 
up  that  business  and  sought  a broader  and  more  inviting  field, 
becoming  a farmer  and  wine  grower.  This  was  at  that  time  an 
important  industry  in  his  section  of  the  country  and  his  efforts 
were  rewarded  with  a large  measure  of  success,  so  that  in  time 
he  became  recognized  as  the  leading  citizen  of  Horrheim,  where 
for  many  years  he  held  the  responsible  position  of  revenue  collector 
for  the  district.  In  all  affairs  affecting  the  little  city  in  which 
he  lived  he  was  a leader  and  his  judgment  and  advice  were  held 
in  high  repute.  Though  his  death  occurred  in  1872,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-seven  years,  he  had  accumulated  a comfortable  com- 
petency for  those  days,  the  results  of  his  own  industry  and  good 
management.  He  was  survived  a good  many  years  by  his  widow, 
whose  death  occurred  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 
She  was  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  later 
in  life  she  became  converted  to  the  German  Methodist  faith  and 
died  in  that  communion.  Her  husband  was  a life-long  member 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  were  boys,  but  the  eldest  and  young- 
est. Seven  of  the  children  grew  to  maturity  and  married,  while 
three  of  the  brothers  are  yet  living  in  Germany.  One,  Frederick, 
generally  called  Fritz,  became  a popular  soldier  in  the  German 
army  from  1866  to  1872,  and  was  in  the  government  service,  in 
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some  capacity,  all  liis  life,  being  now  retired  on  a pension.  He  is 
married  and  has  children.  Eugene  has  a position  of  trust  with 
the  German  Railwaj^  Company.  Another  brother,  Alfred,  came 
to  the  United  States  a number  of  years  ago  and  is  now  holding  a 
responsible  clerical  position  with  the  Deisel-Wemmer  Company 
at  Lima.  A sister,  Frederica,  is  the  wife  of  William  Feil,  who  is 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Vaikengen-Euz,  Germany,  and  they 
have  a daughter,  Gertrude. 

William  J.  Wemmer,  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this 
sketch,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
in  1881  he  came  to  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of  Liverpool 
to  New  York  City.  He  remained  in  the  latter  city  one  year,  com- 
ing then  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  during  the  following  five  years 
he  was  employed  as  a cigar  packer  at  which  trade  he  was  a very 
proficient  workman.  He  then  went  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he 
remained  until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Lima.  Two  years  later 
he  became  a silent  partner  in  the  cigar  making  firm  of  Henry 
Deisel  Company,  into  which  they  put  what  money  they  command- 
ed. Their  faith  in  this  enterprise  was  rewarded  with  marked  suc- 
cess and  from  this  initial  plant  grew  what  has  since  come  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  tobacco  companies  in  the 
United  States.  The  concern  brought  out  several  winners  in 
cigars,  and  the  increased  demands  for  their  products  continued 
without  interruption  until  in  August,  1903,  it  was  found  advisable 
to  incorporate  the  business  under  the  name  of  the  Deisel-Wemmer 
Company.  Of  this  company,  Henry  Deisel  is  president;  William 
J.  Wemmer,  vice  president,  and  Henry  G.  Wemmer,  general  man- 
ager, it  being  a close  corporation,  with  the  gentlemen  named 
as  directors. 

Henry  G.  Wemmer  completed  his  education  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  home  city,  and  then  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a mercan- 
tile house  as  a clerk.  In  1884,  he  came  to  the  United  States  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  learning  the  English  language,  in  order 
that  he  might  render  better  service  to  his  employer.  Soon  after 
coming  here,  however,  he  became  interested  in  the  tobacco  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  William  J.,  and  Henry  Deisel,  and  the 
story  of  his  life  since  then  has  been  the  story  of  the  remarkable 
rise  of  this  prosperous  and  well  known  firm,  in  the  success  of 
which  he  has  been  an  important  factor.  Starting  in  a modest 
way  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  the  Deisel-Wemmer  Company, 
by  right  business  methods  and  the  high  quality  of  their  output, 
soon  found  a field  for  its  production  and  so  remarkable  was  the 
growth  of  the  business  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  their 
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facilities  in  many  directions.  Two  large  and  well-equipped  fac- 
tories were  erected  in  Lima,  following  which  others  were  built 
at  Findlajq  Delphos,  Sidney,  Wapakoneta,  and  Toledo;  the  com- 
bined capacity  of  these  factories  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  cigars  a year,  but  so  enormous  and  constant  is  the  de- 
mand that  they  are  over-sold  about  seven  million  cigars  all  the 
time.  They  also  have  a tobacco  “stemmery”  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
tobacco  warehouses  in  all  the  principal  tobacco-growing  sections 
of  the  country,  where  the  choicest  leaf  is  properly  stored  and 
cared  for  until  required  at  the  factories,  while  they  are  in  control 
of  warehouses  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies 
from  which  countries  they  draw  very  largely  for  some  of  the 
choicest  tobacco  which  goes  into  their  goods.  The  company  em- 
ploys about  three  thousand  persons,  about  forty  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  men.  One  of  the  brands  of  cigars  turned  out  by  this 
concern  is  the  well-known  “San  Felice”  (friendship  or  happi- 
ness), which  is  sold  in  practically  ever3r  town  in  this  country,  and 
which  has  had  the  most  remarkable  run  of  any  cigar  ever  put 
on  the  American  market,  being  always  over-sold,  while  a close 
rival  to  it  in  popularity  among  discriminating  smokers  is  the 
“Stag,”  which,  however,  the  company  does  not  push  outside  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  To  meet  a demand  for  higher-priced  cigars 
of  quality,  they  put  out  the  “El  Verso,”  which  also  is  a popular 
cigar,  always  in  demand  among  smokers  who  know  what  consti- 
tutes a good  cigar.  While  the  success  which  has  come  to  the 
Deisel-Wemmer  Company  has  been  notable  in  many  respects,  it  is 
easily  explained  and  is  well  understood  by  those  at  all  conversant 
with  the  concern  itself.  At  the  outset,  the  cigars  turned  out  con- 
tained nothing  but  high-grade  tobacco,  and  the  workmanship  was 
of  the  highest  quality,  two  elements  which  will  insure  success 
in  any  production.  Combined  with  these  important  facts,  was 
the  excellent  management  of  the  enterprise  and  the  sound,  con- 
servative and  careful  methods  which  have  ever  characterized  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  Messrs.  Wemmer  and  Deisel  are  in  some 
respects  a remarkable  trio  of  men.  Seldom  are  three  men  thrown 
together  whose  temperaments  are  so  well  calculated  to  harmonize 
as  are  theirs.  Large  of  frame,  they  are  also  large  of  heart  and 
broad-minded  in  their  views  of  things.  Quiet  and  undemon- 
strative in  their  manner,  they  are,  nevertheless,  quick  in  arriving 
at  a conclusion  and  when  once  committed  to  a definite  line  of 
action  they  hesitate  at  no  obstacle,  but  push  ahead  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  project.  Thus  they  have  had  the  shrewdness 
and  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  and  have 
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achieved  a success  which  has  been  well  merited.  The  acquisition 
of  material  wealth  has  in  no  sense  dwarfed  their  views  of  life 
and  they  retain  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  all  phases  of 
life  which  go  to  make  existence  really  worth  while.  In  all  af- 
fairs of  the  community  which  affect  the  general  welfare,  the 
Wemmer  brothers  have  been  counted  among  those  who  stand  for 
the  right  and  their  influence  is  always  exerted  for  those  move- 
ments which  promise  to  benefit  their  adopted  city  or  county. 
They  are  now  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  active,  useful  men  in 
society,  and  are  appreciated  members  of  the  business  and  social 
circles  in  which  they  move.  Their  relations  with  their  employees 
have  always  been  marked  by  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing, and  their  business  is  so  systematized  that  it  is  operated 
smoothly  and  at  a minimum  of  labor  or  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors. 

William  J.  Wemmer  was  married  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  to  Helen 
Reickert,  who  was  born,  reared,  and  received  her  education  in 
Germany.  In  young  womanhood  she  came  alone  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  Delaware,  where  she  lived  until  her  marriage. 
She  has  borne  her  husband  the  following  children:  Pauline 

Maria,  born  April  6,  1893,  received  a splendid  education,  graduat- 
ing from  the  Lima  high  school,  and  at  Ossining-on-the-Hudson, 
and  the  National  Park  Seminary,  near  Washington,  D.  C.;  she  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  younger  set  in  Lima 
society;  Helen  Frederica,  born  on  April  16,  1895,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Lima  and  Dayton,  and  remains  at  home; 
William  H.,  born  July  10,  1903,  is  a student  in  the  Lima  schools. 
Mr.  Wemmer,  his  wife  and  children  are  members  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  is  a liberal  supporter. 

Mr.  Wemmer  is  a member  of  the  Lima  Club,  a prominent 
social  organization,  of  which  he  is  a trustee,  and  is  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Progressive  Association,  a business  men’s  organi- 
zation for  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  this  city.  Fraternally,  he  is  identified  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
men,  in  both  of  which  he  takes  an  appreciative  interest. 

Henry  G.  Wemmer  was  married  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  1894, 
to  Frederica  Sautter,  a native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  with  her  parents,  who  located  at  Delaware,  where 
she  received  her  education.  She  and  her  husband  are  active 
members  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  to  which  they  give 
liberally  of  their  means.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Wemmer  is  a Free 
and  Accepted  Mason,  belonging  tq  the  Blue  Lodge  in  Lima,  and 
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the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in  Toledo.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  to  the  Shawnee 
Country  Club  at  Lima,  also  the  Lima  Club.  He  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

To  Henry  G.  Wemmer  and  wife  the  following  children  have 
been  born:  Esther  H.,  born  July  24,  1895,  attended  the  public 

schools  in  Lima  and  Cincinnati,  and  is  now  a student  in  the  Bris- 
tol School,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  being  a member  of  the  class  of 
T4;  Pauline  Emma,  born  July  9,  1904,  is  a student  in  the  Lima 
schools;  Henry  Robert,  born  March  19,  1906. 

Though  necessarily  brief  in  statement,  the  foregoing  facts 
concerning  the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  this  sketch  are  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  distinct  representation  in  a work  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  one.  Their  marked  success  in  the  business  world 
has  been  achieved  by  close  attention  to  business,  and  by  honorable 
and  consistent  lives  they  have  risen  to  worthy  positions  among 
the  enterprising  men  of  the  city  with  which  their  interests  have 
so  long  been  identified.  They  have  been  essentially  men  of  af- 
fairs, sound  of  judgment  and  far-seeing  in  all  they  have  under- 
taken, and  they  have  won  and  retained  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  all  classes. 
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the  death  of  the  late  Andrew  J.  McCartney,  the  city 
of  Youngstown  lost  one  of  its  most  energetic  men  of 
affairs  and  the  State  of  Ohio  one  of  its  representative 
citizens,  who,  through  a long  lapse  of  years,  was  prom- 
inent in  the  various  circles  in  which  he  moved  and  whose  potent 
influence  for  good  will  continue  to  pervade  the  lives  of  men.  As 
the  day,  with  its  morning  of  hope  and  promise,  its  noontide  of 
activity  and  accomplishment,  its  evening  of  successful  efforts, 
ending  in  the  grateful  rest  and  quiet  of  the  night,  so  was  the 
life  of  this  good  and  honored  man.  His  career  was  a busy  and 
useful  one,  fraught  with  much  good  to  himself,  his  family  and 
to  humanity,  and  his  memory  wflll  long  be  revered  by  those  who 
had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  him  on  life’s  pathway.  His 
activities  in  a material  way  added  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  of 
his  residence.  Devoting  the  major  part  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  business  interests,  he  never  allowed  commercial  pursuits  to 
warp  his  kindly  nature,  but  preserved  his  faculties  and  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  for  the  broadening  and  helpful  influence  of 
human  life,  being  to  the  end  a kindly,  genial  friend  and  gentleman 
whom  it  was  a pleasure  to  meet. 

Andrew  Jackson  McCartne}^  was  born  July  12,  1841,  on  his 
father’s  farm  at  Weathersfield,  just  west  of  Girard,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  and  he  was  a son  of  George  and  Mary  (Eckman) 
McCartney,  who  were  old  and  well-known  residents  of  that 
county.  The  subject’s  paternal  grandfather,  Andrew  McCartne.y, 
was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  in  an  early  day  he  located  at 
Girard,  Ohio,  where  he  owned  and  operated  a grist-mill,  spending 
the  rest  of  his  days  there.  He  had  married  Eleanore  Wilson, 
whose  family  is  connected  with  the  family  of  President  Wilson. 
Her  father,  James  Wilson,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  holding  the  rank  of  ensign.  To 
each  of  his  sons,  Andrew  McCartney  gave  a farm,  thus  giving 
them  a substantial  start  in  life.  He  was  the  father  of  a number 
of  children,  of  whom  George,  the  subject’s  father,  was  the  eldest 
son,  having  been  born  on  September  7,  1811,  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  accompanied  the  family  on  their  long  and  dangerous  trip  to 
what  was  then  considered  “the  Far  West,”  the  journey  being 
made  in  a large  wagon.  When  they  established  their  home  in  the 
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new  country,  wild  animals  and  equally  savage  red  men  were  the 
principal  occupants  of  the  land,  but  the  sturdy  pioneers  went 
bravely  to  work  to  create  a new  home  here,  and  they  became  one 
of  the  substantial  and  influential  families  of  the  community.  In 
1836,  at  Girard,  George  McCartney  married  Mary  Eckman,  who 
was  a member  of  an  old  Trumbull  County  family,  and  they  lived 
on  the  farm  given  to  George  by  his  father,  Andrew,  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  the  mother  dying  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
but  six  years  old  and  the  father’s  death  occurring  on  November 
30,  1887.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  children,  namely, 
Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  Stambaugh,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Eleanor  married  John  Rush,  of  Girard,  Ohio;  Mary  L.,  the 
wife  of  J.  C.  Marshall,  of  Girard,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Andrew  J.  McCartney  was  reared  on  the  paternal  farmstead 
and  secured  his  elementary  education  in  the  public  schools,  being 
a graduate  of  the  high  school.  Then,  for  a time,  he  was  engaged 
in  teaching  the  district  school  in  his  home  neighborhood,  an  inter- 
esting reminder  of  which  period  is  the  old  school  bell,  which  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  family.  Desiring  to  further  pre- 
pare himself  for  business  affairs,  Mr.  McCartney  became  a 
student  in  the  well-known  Duff’s  Commercial  College,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, where  he  completed  the  course.  His  first  employment 
was  as  a bookkeeper  at  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio,  for  Thomas  II.  Wells, 
who  owned  an  extensive  coal  mine.  After  working  for  Mr.  Wells 
four  years,  Mr.  McCartney,  ambitious  to  start  out  on  his  own 
account,  returned  to  Girard  and,  in  partnership  with  Jacob  Stam- 
baugh, opened  a general  store,  the  subject  having  charge  of  the 
books  and  accounts.  A few  years  later,  however,  Mr.  McCartney 
sold  out  his  interest  in  the  business  and  came  to  Youngstown,  with 
which  city  his  future  career  was  closely  identified.  At  that  time 
Youngstown  was  not  much  more  than  a good  country  town,  but 
there  was  promise  of  greater  things,  and  Mr.  McCartney’s  faith 
and  judgment  in  locating  here  was  afterwards  amply  justified. 
While  living  at  Girard  he  had  helped  to  organize  the  Church 
Hill  Coal  Company,  in  which  he  became  heavily  interested,  and 
eventually  the  offices  of  the  company  were  moved  to  Youngstown. 
Subsequently,  and  at  the  time  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
Mr.  McCartney  filled  the  position  of  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Miller’s  Run  Mining  Company.  He  was  a man  of 
splendid  business  qualifications,  his  abilities  being  widely  recog- 
nized among  his  business  associates,  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
were  considered  of  high  order.  One  element  of  his  makeup  which 
especially  gave  him  prestige  among  those  with  whom  he  had 
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dealings,  was  the  fact  that  his  word  was  absolutely  good,  a verbal 
agreement  on  his  part  being  as  binding  as  any  written  instrument 
could  have  been.  He  was  candid  and  straightforward  in  his 
dealings,  never  attempting  to  get  the  best  of  any  one  by  any 
subterfuges  or  chicanery,  and  he  despised  pretense  and  hypocrisy. 
He  was  ever  a straightforward,  honorable  man  and  that  his  ster- 
ling qualities  were  recognized  b)7  not  only  his  immediate  friends 
and  associates,  but  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens  as  well, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  twice  elected  to  represent  the  first 
ward  in  the  city  council,  and  was  chosen  president  of  that  body. 
When  the  present  form  of  city  government  was  introduced  in 
1891,  Mr.  McCartney  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  commissioners. 
His  record  as  a public  official  denoted  fearlessness,  honesty,  and 
business  ability,  and  his  service  was  eminently  creditable  to  him. 

On  May  26,  1864,  Andrew  J.  McCartney  wTas  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Jane  Young,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Nevison) 
Young.  Mr.  Young  was  a native  of  England,  and  a miner  by  vo- 
cation. He  followed  his  sons  to  the  United  States,  locating  at 
Mineral  Ridge,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  where  the  sons  owned 
mines.  Subsequently  he  located  at  Poland,  Ohio,  where  his 
death  occurred.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  the  following 
children:  John,  Thomas,  and  William  are  deceased;  Joseph,  of 
Vienna,  Ohio;  Mary,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Casine  Cutler, 
of  Warren,  Ohio;  Mary,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Edward 
Powers;  Jane,  Mrs.  McCartne}7;  Ellen  married  James  Cutler,  of 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio.  Mrs.  McCartney  also  was  a native  of 
England  and  the  vo}7age  to  America  required  five  weeks.  She 
was  living  at  Mineral  Ridge,  Ohio,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
Andrew  J.  and  Jane  McCartney  became  the  parents  of  two 
daughters,  namely,  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  IT.  Krauter,  a druggist  in  Youngstown,  and  they  have 
a daughter,  Clara  Louise;  Clara  Belle,  the  wife  of  John  Henry 
Long,  of  Youngstown,  a traveling  salesman  for  the  Lloyd-Booth 
Machine  Company. 

The  death  of  Andrew  J.  McCartney  occurred  on  February  15, 
1900,  in  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  after  a short  illness  of  pneu- 
monia. He  had  gone  to  that  place  about  two  weeks  prior  to  his 
death,  on  business,  and  while  there  was  seized  with  an  acute  form 
of  pneumonia.  It  was  found  impossible  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  ailment  and  his  wife  and  children  were  summoned  to  his  bed- 
side. The  news  of  Mr.  McCartney’s  death  came  as  a profound 
shock  to  his  many  friends,  associates,  and  acquaintances  in  his 
home  city,  for  he  found  a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
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with  whom  he  had  mingled  for  so  many  years.  Mr.  McCartney 
was  easily  the  peer  of  any  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes right  living  and  correct  citizenship.  He  was  a close  and 
intelligent  observer,  read  much,  and  took  pains  to  keep  himself 
well  informed  on  current  questions  of  the  day.  He  was  quiet 
in  demeanor,  a thinker,  and  a man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words. 
He  was  essentially  a man  of  the  people  because  he  had  large 
faith  in  humanity  and  was  optimistic  in  his  views. 

Politically,  Mr.  McCartney  was  a supporter  of  the  Republican 
party,  while  his  religious  belief  was  embodied  in  the  creed  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of 
the  Masonic  Order,  in  which  he  had  attained  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  and  in  the  work  of  which  he  took  an 
appreciative  interest. 


William  Wallace  jftUHeoton 

HE  spirit  of  a pure,  noble,  and  earnest  life  burned  in 
the  mortal  tenement  of  the  late  William  Wallace  Mc- 
Keown,  than  whom  no  citizen  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
wielded  a wider  or  more  beneficent  influence  during  the 
nearly  half  century  that  he  was  identified  with  the  city.  His  life 
was  one  of  fullness  and  completeness,  one  of  vigor  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity. He  accomplished  much  for  the  general  good,  and  was  not 
denied  a due  individual  reward  in  the  matter  of  temporal  bless- 
ings. A man  of  rugged  strength  of  character,  of  finest  moral 
fiber,  and  one  who  realized  a magnificent  and  useful  accomplish- 
ment, his  name  is  deeply  engraved  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  city  so  long  honored  by  his  residence,  so  that  such  a publica- 
tion as  the  one  at  hand  must  needs  enter  a tribute  of  honor  and 
appreciation  to  his  memory  if  any  measure  of  consistency  and 
symmetry  is  to  be  claimed  for  same.  He  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  a splendid  citizen,  of  lofty  character,  sturdy  integrity, 
and  unswerving  honesty.  He  was  one  of  the  sturdy  figures  upon 
which  the  burdens  of  the  community  fell,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  residence  here,  and  he  struggled  devotedly 
with  others  in  bringing  about  the  resultant  evolution  of  develop- 
ment which  has  characterized  this  community.  Hand  and  heart 
and  purse  were  always  open  to  the  necessities  of  his  neighbors, 
and  the  record  of  those  years  is  one  of  tireless  and  unselfish  devo- 
tion. To  write  the  history  of  Mr.  McKeown  would  be  to  write 
a book  and  in  the  limited  space  of  a biographical  memoir  one  can 
touch  upon  the  more  salient  facts  in  the  long,  useful  and  some- 
what remarkable  career  of  the  subject,  and  briefly  sum  up  his  life 
by  saying  that  he  was  a good  man — such  a man  that  the  world 
was  brighter  and  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it.  He  was  a 
good  husband  and  father,  faithful  and  loving;  a good  citizen  and 
friend,  constant  and  reliable;  a man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  wide,  comprehensive,  and  far-reaching  in  his  views  of  life, 
and  standing  “four  square  to  every  wind  that  blew.” 

William  Wallace  McKeown  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  May  17,  1836,  and  was  a son  of  William  and  Ellen  Ann 
(Burns)  McKeown,  or  “Mackeown,”  as  the  Scotch  spelled  it. 
The  name,  William  McKeown,  was  a common  one  in  this  family, 
it  being  found  in  six  consecutive  generations  of  the  family.  Wil- 
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liam  McKeown,  the  father  of  the  subject,  was  also  a native  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  but  he  came  to  Ohio,  at  about  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  first  located  at  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  business,  but  his  invest- 
ment was  an  unfortunate  one,  for  he  failed  and  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  mercantile  life.  Going  to  Lima,  Ohio,  he  there 
worked  at  the  vocation  of  cabinet-making,  which,  when  a boy, 
he  had  learned  under  his  father’s  directions.  He  was  a good 
workman,  making  much  furniture,  for  which  he  found  ready  buy- 
ers, and  some  of  the  spinning  wheels  made  by  him  are  still  to  be 
found  in  old  homes  about  Lima.  Eventually,  William  McKeown 
moved  to  Liberty,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work. 
While  living  in  the  latter  place  his  wife  died,  and  fifteen  years 
later,  in  1880,  he  followed  her  to  the  silent  land,  being  at  that 
time  in  the  home  of  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  To  William 
and  Ellen  McKeown  were  born  the  following  children:  Joseph, 
William  Wallace,  Samuel  Wilson,  Josephine  (the  wife  of  Judge 
E.  M.  Wilson),  and  Charles.  William  McKeown  was  a man  of 
sturdy  character  and  he  reared  his  family  to  lives  of  usefulness 
and  honor. 

William  Wallace  McKeown  was  a babe  of  but  six  months 
when  the  family  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  and  was  seven 
years  old  when  they  located  in  Liberty.  His  boyhood  years  were 
spent  amid  the  scenes  of  farm  life,  where  he  cultivated  a love  for 
nature  and  gained  from  an  out-door  life  that  rugged  physique 
which  later  characterized  him.  He  secured  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  the  district  school  of  the  neighborhood  and  in  1854-5  he 
was  a student  in  the  academy  at  Poland,  Ohio.  In  1856,  before 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account  and,  coming  to  Youngstown,  found  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  the  drug  store  of  M.  T.  J ewell.  A year  later  he  entered 
the  store  of  Dr.  John  Manning  in  a similar  capacity.  In  1863, 
Mr.  McKeown  formed  a partnership  with  Henry  Manning,  Jr., 
and  they  bought  out  Dr.  Manning.  Their  place  of  business  was 
then  in  the  Porter  Block,  on  Federal  Street,  but  they  subse- 
quently erected  a new  store,  adjoining  the  old  First  National 
Bank  Building.  They  were  eminently  successful  in  business, 

and  eventually  they  took  in  another  partner,  S.  W.  McKeown,  a 
brother  of  the  subject,  the  firm  being  then  known  as  Manning, 
McKeown  & Company.  In  his  day,  S.  W.  McKeown  was  one 
of  the  most  expert  chemists  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  his  abilities  in 
that  line  being  widely  recognized,  he  being  often  called  upon  to 
make  analyses  for  big  concerns  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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He  remained  unmarried,  making  his  home  with  the  subject  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1897.  Dur- 
ing the  active  years  of  his  business  life,  Mr.  McKeown  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Youngstown. 

The  Manning-McKeown  drug  store  was  locally  famous  while 
Mr.  McKeown,  the  subject,  Avas  one  of  the  proprietors,  as  a place 
where  artists,  clubmen,  and  devotees  of  the  professions  congre- 
gated. It  was  a club  in  itself,  and  here  were  exhibited  from  time 
to  time  the  productions  of  local  and  other  artists,  and  here  men 
of  various  callings  met  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings  to  while 
away  a few  pleasant  hours.  In  these  groups  which  congregated 
at  his  store  there  was  none  more  bright,  more  witty  or  humorous, 
none  whom  his  listeners  liked  more  to  hear,  none  more  generally 
loved,  than  William  McKeown  himself.  In  what  are  known  as 
the  old  days  whenever  a picture  was  put  out  from  the  easel  of  a 
local  artist,  or  a famous  picture  was  sent  here,  the  work  was 
usually  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  McKeown ’s,  as  the  store  was 
generally  called.  Mr.  McKeown  Avas  truly  a “gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  ’ ’ with  Avhom  companionship  was  delightful  and  friend- 
ship something  to  be  prized. 

That  Mr.  McKeoAvn  was  public  spirited  Avas  attested  to  in 
many  ways  during  his  life.  He  Avas  one  of  the  original  pro- 
moters and  a stockholder  in  the  opera  house  here,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  was  interested  for  a number  of  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  which  he  did  the  “booking,”  and  oft- 
times  the  ticket  selling.  At  one  time,  Avhile  in  New  York  City,  he 
heard  the  famous  old  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  and  immedi- 
ately arranged  for  the  company  to  stop  off  at  YoungstoAvn  on 
their  way  to  Chicago  and  give  a concert.  The  orchestra  appeared 
in  old  Excelsior  Hall  and  their  concert  is  still  remembered  by  the 
older  residents  of  Youngstown  as  one  of  the  biggest  musical 
events  of  the  early  period.  In  every  Avay  in  his  poAver,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keown contributed  to  the  Avelfare  of  his  city  and  Avas  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  her  most  public-spirited  citizens.  He  was 
a member  of  the  city  board  of  education  for  over  tAventy  years, 
and  rendered  the  cause  of  education  much  efficient  and  appreciated 
sendee.  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  McKeoAvn  Avas  an  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Union  cause  and  would  have 
enlisted  in  the  army  had  not  the  examining  surgeons  discovered 
that  he  had  heart  trouble.  He  was  a business  man  of  the  highest 
ideals  and  none  came  in  contact  with  him  without  imbibing,  in 
some  measure,  his  spirit  of  frankness  and  his  optimism,  for, 
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honest  himself,  he  preferred  to  believe  others  honest,  until  he 
had  found  them  to  be  otherwise. 

On  August  16,  1904,  after  a long,  brave,  but  useless  struggle 
against  disease,  the  spirit  of  Mr.  McKeown  took  its  flight  over 
the  river  into  the  silent  land.  Expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret 
were  universal,  for  few  men  enjoyed  so  large  a degree  of  popu- 
larity in  the  city  at  large,  and  to  many  there  came  a sincere  feeling 
of  personal  loss.  The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home  on 
the  afternoon  of  August  19,  the  home  being  crowded  with  sorrow- 
ing and  sympathizing  friends,  while  many  designs  and  bouquets 
of  beautiful  flowers  testified  to  the  respect  and  love  in  which  the 
deceased  was  held  in  life.  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Evans,  who  delivered 
the  funeral  oration,  took  for  his  text  the  words,  “In  my  Father’s 
house  there  are  many  mansions.”  He  spoke  of  the  beauty,  the 
joj’s  and  the  eternity  of  heaven,  where  men  and  angels  rejoice 
together  forever  in  the  presence  of  God.  The  introduction  to  the 
sermon  was  a message  of  consolation  to  the  immediate  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  those  who  felt  his  loss  most  keenly.  The  speaker 
also  reviewed  the  character  of  the  deceased,  which  he  said  was 
genial,  good  and  noble.  Dr.  Evans  took  occasion  to  mention  the 
store  formerly  conducted  by  Mr.  McKeown  and  told  how  men 
were  wont  to  gather  there  for  social  intercourse,  exchange  of 
opinion  and  mutual  enjoyment.  Dr.  Evans  said,  however,  that 
the  ideal  in  the  life  of  Mr.  McKeown  was  his  home,  and  that, 
after  he  had  retired  from  active  business  life,  it  was  there  that 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

On  October  14,  1858,  William  Wallace  McKeown  was  mar- 
ried to  Adeline  Powers,  a daughter  of  John  Wesley  and  Miranda 
(Gee)  Powers,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Ella  Miranda,  who  is  now  deceased,  became  the  wife 

of  J.  A.  Wright,  of  Bellevue,  Ohio,  and  they  had  two  children, 
Adeline  Ford  and  John  Auberg,  the  latter  making  his  home  with 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  McKeown,  since  his  mother’s  death;  Myra 
is  unmarried;  William  W.,  Jr.,  married  Helen  Hartzel,  and  they 
have  one  child,  William  W.,  third;  Robert  B.;  Maud  became 
the  wife  of  B.  L.  Lee,  of  Chicago,  and  they  have  one  child,  Elea- 
nore  M.;  Theodora,  who  is  at  home  with  her  mother. 

John  Wesley  Powers,  father  of  Mrs.  McKeown,  was  born  in 
1811,  in  a little  old  log  house,  where  the  United  States  steel  plant 
is  now  located,  the  land  now  being  very  valuable.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  in  Ohio  was  Mrs.  McKeown ’s  grandfather, 
Jacob  Powers,  who  came  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  from  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  and  here  he  became  the  owner  of 
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the  tract  of  land  just  referred  to.  The  old  log  house  was  re- 
placed with  a substantial  brick  residence,  occupied  by  the  family 
for  years,  but  which  is  now  used  as  an  office  by  the  steel  company. 
The  Powers  family  is  of  French  origin,  the  name  having  been 
originally  “LePoers”;  but,  one  of  its  members  having  gone  to 
England  and  becoming  prominent  there,  having  been  knighted, 
the  French  prefix  was  dropped,  the  name  becoming  Powers. 

John  Wesley  Powers  became  a farmer  and  on  his  land  was 
discovered  the  first  “Mecca  oil”  in  Ohio.  He  had  a very  useful 
and  eventful  career  and  he  and  his  wife  are  both  now  deceased. 
The  Gee  family  came  from  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Nicholas 
Gee,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  McKeown,  coming  to  Ohio  in  an 
early  day  and  locating  at  Ellsworth.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
somewhat  of  a “Beau  Brummel”  in  his  day,  having  brought  his 
silk  stocks,  fine  clothes  and  manners  from  the  East.  He  also  had 
one  of  the  first  carriages  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and,  with 
his  hair  neatly  parted  in  the  middle  and  a foot  warmer  at  his 
feet,  he  went  in  this  carriage  from  place  to  place,  preaching  the 
gospel.  He  was  a Methodist  in  religious  faith  and  accomplished 
much  good  wherever  he  went.  Beneath  his  fine  clothes  and  ele- 
gant manners  he  possessed  a true  Christian  heart  and  the  world 
was  better  for  his  life.  His  death  occurred  at  Ellsworth,  he  hav- 
ing been  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Nancy  Firman.  They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  some 
of  whom  made  the  brick  from  which  their  large  brick  home  was 
constructed.  There  were  also  two  adopted  children  in  the  family. 
The  names  of  the  children  born  to  John  W.  and  Miranda  Powers 
were  as  follows:  Elmira,  the  wife  of  R.  L.  Walker,  of  Poland, 

Ohio;  Albert,  of  Jefferson,  Ohio;  Adeline,  Mrs.  McKeown;  Homer, 
deceased;  Sehon,  deceased;  Rhoda  Ann,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Coudery, 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Augusta  J.,  who  is  the  widow  of  John  Dar- 
bey,  of  South  Dakota.  Mrs.  McKeown  and  the  members  of  her 
family  are  identified  with  the  Presby terian  Church,  to  which  they 
are  liberal  contributors  of  their  means  and  take  a live  interest 
in  its  various  activities. 

Reverting  to  the  Powers  family,  which  has  been  spoken  of 
as  of  French  origin,  it  is  noted  that  Joseph  Powers  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  the  family,  came  here  from  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  in  1660,  locating  at  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  territory  of 
New  Netherland,  residing  there  until  the  surrender  of  that  prov- 
ince to  the  English  in  1664,  when  the  family  moved  to  Long 
Island.  This  ancestor,  at  his  death,  left  sixteen  children  and 
seventy  grandchildren.  He  had  become  very  wealthy  and  be- 
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longed  to  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  colony.  At  his  death 
each  of  the  grandchildren  received  seventeen  pounds  sterling. 

Among  Joseph  Powers  sons  was  Jacob,  who  was  born  in  New 
Amsterdam  in  1662,  and  who  became  a successful  merchant  and 
trader.  He  reared  a large  family  of  children,  one  of  whom,  Isaac, 
was  born  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1705.  Upon  attaining  manhood 
he  moved  to  the  state  line  between  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a carpenter  by  vocation,  and 
reared  a large  family,  among  whom  were  John,  Jacob,  and  Abra- 
ham. The  family  remained  at  the  state  line  until  1754,  when  the 
conflict  between  the  French  and  English  drove  them  south  to 
Trenton,  near  the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
In  1758,  they  moved  to  Upland,  now  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and 
four  years  later  to  Westmoreland  County,  the  same  State.  There 
they  resided  until  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  John, 
Jacob,  and  Abraham  served  against  both  the  Indians  and  the 
English.  John,  who  was  born  in  1740,  never  returned  from  the 
war.  Jacob,  who  was  born  in  1742,  moved,  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons,  to  Tinesville,  now  Maysviile,  Kentucky.  Abraham, 
the  youngest  of  the  three  sons,  was  born  in  1745.  In  1797,  he 
came  from  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Youngstown,  and  in 
a short  time  joined  a party  of  surveyors  employed  by  John 
Young,  the  founder  of  Youngstown.  Mr.  Powers’  son,  Isaac, 
was  also  one  of  the  party  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
white  person  to  see  Tanterman’s  Falls.  The  father  and  son  took 
the  contract  to  build  the  first  mill  to  grind  corn,  the  struc- 
ture to  be  completed  in  eighteen  months,  for  which  work  they 
were  to  receive  fifty  dollars.  The  father,  who  was  an  expert 
millwright,  procured  and  dressed  the  millstones  from  rock  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Lincoln  Avenue,  near  Holmes 
Street,  and  the  mill  was  constructed  on  the  present  site  of  Lan- 
terman’s  mills. 

Abram  Powers  had  ten  children,  among  whom  were  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  after  he  came  to  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  in  1797,  he  bought  each  of  his  sons  a farm  on  the  Mahoning 
River,  and  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  their  descendants  are  still 
to  be  found  on  this  land.  In  1822,  one  of  the  sons,  Isaac,  discov- 
ered a deposit  of  coal  on  his  land  and  he  was  the  first  man  in  this 
section  of  the  country  to  burn  coal  in  a grate  as  a fuel.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Powers  family  have  had  a large  part  in  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  the  sections  of  country  in  which  they 
have  located  and  they  have  honored  the  name  they  bear. 


James  jWanlep  Sealts 

1ST  holding  up  for  consideration  to  the  readers  of  this 
work  those  facts  which  have  shown  the  distinction  of 
a true,  useful  and  honorable  life,  a life  characterized 
by  perseverance,  energy,  and  well  defined  purpose, 
such  as  was  lived  by  the  late  James  Manley  Sealts,  long  a well- 
known  business  man  of  Lima,  Ohio,  will  be  but  to  reiterate  the 
dictum  pronounced  upon  the  man  by  the  people  who  knew  him  so 
long  and  well,  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir  presented  in  his 
career  an  interesting  study  of  the  manner  in  which  adherence  to 
principle  and  sturdy  endeavor  may  win  worthy  distinction  in 
any  laudable  pursuit.  Throughout  an  interesting  and  active 
career,  duty  was  ever  his  motive  of  action,  and  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  men  not  by  any  means  a secondary  consideration.  He 
achieved  much  in  an  individual  way  not  dependent  upon  heredi- 
tary prestige,  but  also  proved  himself  worthy  as  an  enterprising 
citizen  and  business  man  of  the  utmost  loj^alty  and  progressive- 
ness. Thus  as  a representative  of  a family  whose  history  has  been 
an  honorable  one  even  from  colonial  days,  he  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration  in  this  volume,  the  province  of  which  is  to  touch 
upon  the  memorial  history  of  the  State  which  was  honored  by 
his  residence  all  his  life.  He  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
him  well  as  a man  of  strong  personality,  but  he  never  forced  his 
convictions  upon  any  one,  and  he  was  notably  reserved  and  un- 
demonstrative. His  energy,  perseverance,  and  application  en- 
abled him  to  accomplish  much.  His  high  sense  of  honor  re- 
strained him  from  directing  his  activities  towards  any  but  worthy 
objects.  He  had  a fine  presence  and  pleasant  address,  and  his 
appearance  denoted  the  intellectual,  forceful,  manly  man.  He 
was  a splendid  type  of  the  self-made  man.  He  had  in  him  the 
elements  that  make  men  successful  in  the  highest  degree.  Pre- 
eminent among  his  qualities  was  that  sound  judgment,  ordinarily 
called  common  sense.  He  had  the  ability  to  grasp  facts  and  infer 
their  practical  significance  with  almost  unerring  certainty.  His 
good  judgment  extended  to  men  as  well  as  to  measures,  for  he 
had  a keen  insight  into  human  nature.  For  these  reasons,  Mr. 
Sealts  was  a thoroughly  practical  man,  self-reliant,  firm,  resolute. 
To  this  was  added  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the  ideal  business 
man,  a scrupulous  honesty  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men. 
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James  Manley  Sealts  was  descended  from  a long  line  of  ster- 
ling ancestry,  the  paternal  line  being  traced  back  to  Benjamin 
Sealts,  the  subject’s  great-grandfather,  who  was  an  American  by 
birth,  though  of  German  descent,  the  same  facts  being  true  of  his 
wife,  Nancy.  He  was  a minister  of  the  gospel,  connected  with 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  Canada. 

James  Sealts,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Nancy  Sealts,  was  born 
in  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  December  11,  1789,  and  on  the  25tli 
of  December,  1817,  at  Shoreham,  Vermont,  he  was  married  to 
Delia  Cooper,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Rebecca  Cooper.  In  the 
following  January,  they  left  Vermont  to  seek  a home  in  what 
was  then  considered  the  far  West,  the  long  journey  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  being  made  in  a sleigh.  In  his  New  England  home,  Mr. 
Sealts  had  learned  the  trade  of  cooper,  which  occupation  he 
followed  in  his  new  home  for  a time,  then  purchased  a farm  in 
Miller  township,  about  six  miles  from  Mt.  Vernon.  There  he  de- 
voted his  remaining  active  j^ears  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  dy- 
ing in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 

Manley  James  Sealts,  son  of  James  and  Delia  Sealts,  was 
born  in  Miller  Township,  Knox  County,  Ohio,  on  October  17, 1818, 
and  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof.  For  many  years  he 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  pursuit  of  general  farming, 
eventually  removing  to  the  city  of  Mt.  Vernon,  where  his  death 
occurred  on  August  1,  1904.  On  January  22,  1839,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Maria  Rouse,  daughter  of  Erastus  S.  S.  and  Polly  (Mills) 
Rouse,  and  there  survived  him  two  sons,  James  Manley  and 
Merton  Erastus.  In  politics  both  James  Sealts  and  his  son,  Man- 
ley  James  Sealts,  were  originally  stanch  Whigs,  and  subsequently 
strong  supporters  of  the  Republican  party  from  its  birth.  Of 
the  two  sons  mentioned  above,  James  M.  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  sketch.  The  other,  Merton  E.,  was  born  at  Brandon, 
Knox  County,  Ohio,  on  December  27,  1885.  He  received  a good 
common  school  education  and  afterwards  became  associated  with 
his  brother,  James  M.,  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  at  Lima. 
He  died  in  a hospital  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  December  24,  1904. 
He  was  a Republican  in  his  political  faith.  On  March  19,  1885, 
at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  he  was  married  to  Matilda  McElvaney. 

In  the  maternal  line,  the  subject’s  ancestry  is  traced  back 
to  his  great-great-grandfather,  John  Rouse,  who  was  born  in 
Dutchess  County,  New  York,  in  1737.  He  married  Hannah  Smith 
in  1763,  and  his  death  occurred  at  Lansing,  New  York,  in  1834. 
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During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  took  an  active  part,  serving 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

John  Rouse,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Rouse,  was  bom 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  in  1766,  married  Lydia  McConnell 
in  1792,  and  his  death  occurred  on  July  14,  1845. 

Erastus  S.  S.  Rouse,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Lydia  Rouse, 
was  born  in  Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  in  the  village  of  Pitts- 
town,  on  February  23,  1795;  was  married  on  March  1,  1820,  to 
Polly  Mills,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  on  April 
23,  1883.  During  the  War  of  1812,  he  served  for  six  months  in 
Colonel  Kerr’s  regiment  of  New  York  militia.  In  his  early  days 
he  was  a school  teacher,  subsequently  followed  farming  for 
some  years,  and  at  one  time  was  editor  of  the  “Western  Home 
Visitor,”  a newspaper  published  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  the  early  fifties. 
He  was  first  a Whig,  and  later  a Republican  in  his  political  faith, 
and  filled  several  minor  offices  in  Knox  County. 

Among  the  children  of  Erastus  S.  S.  and  Polly  (Mills)  Rouse 
was  Maria,  who  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  New  York,  on  March 
7, 1821,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  on  May  3, 
1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy  j^ears.  As  stated  in  a preceding  para- 
graph, she  became  the  wife  of  Manley  James  Sealts  and  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  They  were  among  the  early 
pioneer  settlers  of  Knox  County,  where  he  farmed  successfully 
for  awhile,  later  moving  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  conducted  a 
live^  stable  and  feed  store  for  some  years.  There  his  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  His  wife  was  a member 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  to  ma- 
turity and  were  married. 

James  Manley  Sealts  was  born  at  Brandon,  Knox  County, 
Ohio,  on  November  3,  1848,  his  boyhood  days  being  spent  under 
the  paternal  roof.  He  secured  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  early  there  developed  in  him  an 
ambition  for  an  active  business  career.  Soon  after  attaining 
his  majority,  Mr.  Sealts  w^ent  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  in  which  he  met  with  success 
from  the  start,  the  firm  being  known  as  Bissman  & Sealts.  The 
firm  continued  to  do  a very  gratifying  business  for  a period  of 
five  years,  when  the  firm  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Sealts  came  to 
Lima  in  1883,  and  here  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Five 
years  later  he  took  his  brother,  Merton  E.,  into  the  firm,  which 
was  thereafter  known  as  the  J.  M.  Sealts  Company  until  the 
deaths  of  the  brothers,  which  occurred  in  1904,  that  of  James  M. 
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occurring  on  January  17,  and  Merton  E.  on  December  24.  The 
business  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wayne  streets 
and  for  many  years  was  numbered  among  the  solid  and  sub- 
stantial commercial  enterprises  of  Lima.  Starting  modestly, 
Mr.  Sealts  had  gradualty  built  up  the  business  to  large  propor- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  he  judiciously  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  concern  so  that  it  always  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
among  business  houses  with  which  it  had  dealings.  The  house  en- 
joyed a large  trade  throughout  this  section  of  Ohio,  its  business 
being  conducted  according  to  the  highest  business  ethics. 

Personally,  Mr.  Sealts  was  well  liked  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  and  he  had  many  friends  throughout  his  busi- 
ness connections.  Politically,  he  gave  his  earnest  support  to 
the  Republican  party,  while,  fraternally,  he  was  affiliated  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

On  June  22,  1867,  Mr.  Sealts  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Eleanora  Atkinson,  the  ceremony  occurring  at  South  Charleston, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  born  on  April  3,  1849.  She  was  a daughter 
of  William  Samuel  and  Ellen  Jane  (Smith)  Atkinson,  who  were 
natives  of  Salisbury,  Maryland,  where  they  were  reared  and 
where  their  marriage  occurred.  Soon  after  their  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Atkinson  moved  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  thence,  some- 
time later,  to  South  Charleston,  this  State,  where  Mr.  Atkinson 
continued  his  business  as  a merchant  tailor  the  rest  of  his  active 
life.  He  died  there  in  February,  1892,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years, 
his  wife  having  died  in  1878,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  They 
had  been  reared  on  Maryland  plantations  and  during  the  ante- 
bellum days  their  families  were  slave-holders  and  well-to-do 
people,  prominent  in  their  respective  localities.  Mrs.  Sealts 
was  the  youngest  of  four  children,  the  others  being  Oliver,  who 
spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  and  died  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 
He  married  and  left  a son,  George,  who  now  lives  in  Springfield. 
George  W.,  the  second  son,  was  a successful  practicing  physician, 
who,  some  years  after  his  marriage,  went  to  Truro,  Iowa,  where 
he  and  his  wife  died,  leaving  three  children,  Wilber,  Kellie,  and 
Elton,  who  are  all  married.  Jennie  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Case,  who  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Case  died 
there  about  four  years  ago.  Their  only  child,  Charles  V.  Case, 
died  at  about  the  time  he  attained  his  majority. 

To  James  M.  Sealts  and  wife  were  born  the  following  child- 
ren: Sturgeon  S.,  who  is  now  president  of  the  J.  M.  Sealts 

Company,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Mansfield,  and  is 
a capable  and  successful  business  man,  carrying  the  business  on 
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along  the  same  high  standard  of  efficiency  inaugurated  by  his 
father;  he  married  Eva  Black  and  resides  in  Lima.  Clinton  C., 
of  Lima,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  J.  M.  Sealts  Company; 
he  married  Carrie  Weot,  and  they  have  two  sons,  J.  Manley  and 
Allen  J.,  who  are  now  attending  school.  Gertrude  E.  is  the  wife 
of  John  W.  Lutz,  who  is  connected  with  the  freight  offices  of 
the  Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wayne  & Chicago  Railroad  Company,  and 
was  for  many  years  counsel  to  Chile,  South  America,  being  ap- 
pointed by  President  McKinley.  Merton  M.,  who  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  J.  M.  Sealts  Company,  married  Daisy  Hathaway  and 
they  reside  in  Lima.  Frank  W.,  who  is  city  salesman  for  the 
J.  M.  Sealts  Company,  married  Mary  Blackburn  and  lives  in 
Lima.  Earl  M.,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  J.  M.  Sealts 
Company,  married  Blanche  Brown  and  resides  in  Lima.  Roy  A., 
who  is  connected  with  the  J.  M.  Sealts  Company,  married  Cleta 
Geulette  and  they  have  a daughter,  Janet.  Margaret  E.,  who,  like 
all  the  other  children,  received  a thorough  education,  being  a 
graduate  of  the  Lima  high  school,  is  unmarried  and  remains  at 
home  with  her  mother. 

The  Sealts  family  has  long  occupied  a leading  position  in 
Lima,  moving  in  the  best  social  circles,  where  they  are  deservedly 
popular.  The  eminent  qualities  which  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  father  have  also  characterized  the  sons,  who  are  carry- 
ing forward  the  business  with  eminent  success.  In  the  civic  life 
of  the  community  they  are  important  factors,  at  all  times  giving 
their  support  to  those  movements  and  policies  which  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  community.  Mrs. 
Eleanora  Sealts  is  a woman  of  many  gracious  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  and  has  long  enjoyed  the  loyal  and  unreserved  friend- 
ship of  all  who  know  her.  She  has  reared  a large  family  to  hon- 
orable manhood  and  womanhood,  whose  lives  are  alike  a crown 
of  glory  to  her  and  a blessing  to  the  respective  communities  in 
which  they  live. 


Solomon  p.  fitter,  MM. 

HAT  “man  lives  not  to  himself  alone”  is  an  assertion 
that  is  amply  verified  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  but  its 
pertinence  is  most  patent  in  those  instances  where  men 
have  so  employed  their  inherent  talents,  so  improved 
their  opportunities  and  so  marshalled  their  forces  as  to  gain 
prestige  which  finds  its  sphere  of  influence  ever  widening  in 
beneficence  and  human  helpfulness.  Greater  than  in  almost  any 
other  vocation  is  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  physician, 
since  in  his  hands  repose  at  times  the  very  issues  of  life  and 
death.  To  those  who  attain  determinate  success  must  there  be 
given  not  only  technical  ability,  but  also  a broad  human  sym- 
pathy which  shall  pass  from  mere  sentiment  to  be  an  actuating 
motive  for  helpfulness.  Dr.  Solomon  B.  Hiner,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
has  dignified  and  honored  the  medical  profession  by  his  able 
and  self-abnegating  services,  attaining  notable  distinction  and  un- 
qualified success.  His  long  and  useful  life  as  one  of  the  world’s 
workers  has  been  one  of  devotion,  almost  consecration,  to  the 
noble  profession  of  which  he  is  so  worthy  a representative  and 
well  does  he  merit  a place  of  honor  in  every  history  touching  upon 
the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  given  the  best  of  their 
powers  and  talents  for  the  aiding  and  betterment  of  their  kind. 
He  has  been  in  the  most  significant  sense  humanity’s  friend,  and 
to  all  familiar  with  his  life  there  must  come  a feeling  of  rever- 
ence in  contemplating  his  services  and  their  beneficial  results. 
Though  now  descending  the  western  slope  of  life ’s  pathway,  which 
he  has  trod  for  nearly  four  score  years,  he  is  able  to  look  back  over 
the  record  he  has  made  without  regret,  for  his  life  has  been  con- 
trolled by  high  purposes  and  lofty  ideals,  ever  recognizing  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man.  His  prestige  in  the  healing  art  has 
been  the  outcome  of  strong  mentality,  close  application,  thorough 
mastery  of  its  great  underlying  principles,  and  the  ability  to 
apply  theory  to  practice  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  to-day 
he  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
profession  in  a county  long  noted  for  the  high  order  of  its  medical 
talent. 

The  family  from  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended 
has  had  a long  and  honorable  history  in  this  country,  it  having 
been  established  here  sometime  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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The  family  originated  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  from  whence  came 
the  eminent  Conrad  ITiner,  who,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
first  made  settlement  in  Maryland,  where  he  followed  the  voca- 
tion of  farming.  Later  in  life  he  went  to  Pennsylvania,  locating 
in  Bedford  County,  where  his  death  occurred.  He  had  a number 
of  children,  among  whom  were  Phillip,  John,  and  Peter,  who  lived 
to  maturity,  married  and  located  in  various  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  dying  in  that  State.  A sister,  Polly,  became  the  wife 
of  a Mr.  Adams  and  moved  to  Richland  County,  Ohio,  where  her 
death  occurred.  Another  son,  William,  was  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  It  is  not  definitely  known 
whether  his  birth  occurred  in  Maryland  or  Penns3dvania,  the 
date  being  near  the  year  1780.  He  was  married  in  Bedford 
County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Elizabeth  Hammond,  a native  of  that 
State,  though  of  English  parentage,  and  a Quakeress  in  religious 
belief.  William  Hiner  followed  the  vocation  of  his  father  as  a 
tiller  of  the  soil  in  Bedford  County,  where  he  reared  his  family 
until  1822,  when  the  family  made  the  long  and  tiresome  journey 
overland,  by  wagons,  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  locating  on  com- 
paratively new  land  in  Sugar  Creek  Township.  There  they 
established  their  permanent  home  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  the  mother  dying  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
She  was  survived  a number  of  years  by  her  husband,  who  died 
at  the  home  of  a daughter  at  Smith ville,  Wayne  County,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years,  his  remains  being  laid  beside  those  of 
his  wife  near  Wooster.  He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  while  she  was  a Quaker. 

John  Hiner,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born 
in  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1812.  In  1822,  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  reared  to  manhood.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  on  the 
home  farm,  his  education  being  received  in  the  pioneer  schools 
of  that  period.  Some  time  after  reaching  maturity  he  went  to 
Wooster  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  but  later  became 
a carpenter  and  contractor.  His  death  occurred  near  Bryan, 
Williams  County,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  In 
Wayne  County  he  had  married  Rebecca  Beals,  who  was  born  in 
that  county  in  1814,  and  whose  death  occurred  near  Bryan,  Ohio, 
when  she  was  about  fifty-seven  years  old.  Politically,  John 
Hiner  was  first  a Whig  until  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party,  with  which  lie  ever  afterwards  affiliated.  Religiously, 
he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Solomon  B.  Hiner,  direct  subject  of  this  record,  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  and,  having  determined  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine 
his  life  work,  he  matriculated  in  a medical  college  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1864.  He  had  begun  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Williams  Center,  Ohio,  in  1860,  while  still  a student 
in  college.  Later  he  located  at  Pioneer,  Ohio,  and  in  1863,  again 
attended  medical  college  in  Cincinnati  where  he  graduated  and 
then  in  1864  entered  in  the  army,  acting  as  assistant  surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Prior  to  this  he  served  as  a 
private  for  a short  period,  being  assigned  to  the  Thirty-eighth 
Ohio,  but  was  discharged  before  being  mustered  in.  Then  in 
1865,  he  came  to  Lima,  with  which  city  he  has  since  been  closely 
identified.  He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
continuously  here  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  he  practic- 
ally retired  from  the  active  practice,  though  some  of  the  old 
families  still  insist  on  his  services  when  in  need.  To  a marked 
degree,  the  subject  embodied  the  necessary  qualifications  for  suc- 
cessful medical  practice,  and  by  energy  and  close  application  to 
his  professional  duties  he  was  soon  in  command  of  a large  and 
remunerative  patronage.  He  brought  to  his  chosen  vocation  the 
strength  and  devotion  of  a great  soul  and  a broad  mind,  and 
throughout  his  career  he  lent  dignity  and  honor  to  his  profession. 
Doctor  Hiner  is  a fine  type  of  the  self-made  man.  He  is  chari- 
table and  benevolent;  those  in  need  or  distress  of  body  or  mind 
seek  not  his  aid  in  vain.  These  and  many  other  commendable 
qualities  have  won  for  him  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  people 
of  this  section  of  the  State.  It  is  no  very  rare  thing  for  a boy 
in  comparatively  humble  circumstances  in  our  country  to  be- 
come a prosperous  and  successful  man  and  occupy  a commanding 
position  in  the  world’s  affairs,  but  many  who  have  fought  their 
way  to  a place  of  power  and  influence  in  the  various  relations 
of  life  retain  some  marks  and  scars  of  the  conflict.  They  are 
often  apt  to  be  narrow  and  grasping,  even  if  not  sordid  and  scrup- 
ulous. Doctor  Hiner,  however,  is  an  instance  of  a man  who  has 
achieved  success  without  paying  the  price  at  which  It  is  so 
often  bought;  for  his  success  has  not  removed  him  away  from 
his  fellow  men,  but  has  brought  him  into  closer  and  nearer  rela- 
tions with  them.  He  is  universally  recognized  as  a splendid 
citizen,  a man  of  lofty  character,  sturdy  integrity  and  unswerving 
honesty,  so  that  he  has  ever  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  entire  community. 
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Since  April,  1899,  Doctor  Hiner  has  been  president  of  the 
Lima  Hospital  Association,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  movements 
ever  inaugurated  here  and  carried  to  successful  issue,  and  has 
also  rendered  efficient  and  appreciated  service  as  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  much  of  the  success  of  which  is  directly  due 
to  his  energy  and  indefatigable  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Started 
in  1899,  the  hospital  at  once  filled  a long-felt  want  in  this  city, 
and  so  heavy  and  constant  were  the  demands  on  the  institution 
that  four  additions  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are,  separate  from  the  main  buildings 
two  nurses’  homes.  The  hospital,  which  has  a capacity  for  eighty- 
five  patients,  is  provided  with  every  modern  convenience  and 
the  most  up-to-date  equipment  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
diseases,  including  three  operating  rooms,  sterilizing  rooms,  and 
other  features  to  be  found  in  the  best  hospitals  of  the  day.  In 
the  surgical  ward,  all  kinds  of  cases,  both  capital  and  minor,  are 
handled,  and  the  hospital  enjoys  a wide-spread  reputation  for 
its  general  efficiency  and  the  success  which  has  characterized  its 
work.  Four  rooms  are  maintained  by  the  Flower  Mission,  one 
by  the  United  Brethren  Church,  one  by  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  one  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while  the 
Ladies’  Board  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  hospital  and 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  its  development,  furnishes  three 
rooms  and  makes  other  provisions  contributing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  hospital  amounting  to  about  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars annually.  To  Doctor  Hiner  is  unquestionably  due  the  great- 
est credit  for  the  successful  career  of  the  hospital  thus  far,  for 
he  has  put  into  it  his  best  efforts,  backed  by  his  vast  professional 
experience  and  an  enthusiasm  which  has  spurred  on  all  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  the  work.  As  an  expression  of 
appreciation  of  his  splendid  work  in  this  connection,  he  was,  on 
October  25,  1908,  presented  with  a fine  pastel  portrait  of  himself, 
with  a suitably  inscribed  burnished  silver  plate,  while  in  the 
upper  hall  of  the  hospital  there  was  placed  the  inscription,  “Dr. 
Hiner,  Surgery,”  the  act  of  the  trustees  of  the  hospital. 

Aside  from  his  professional  labors,  Doctor  Hiner  has  been 
interested  in  several  local  enterprises,  including  a building  and 
loan  association,  in  all  of  which  he  has  exercised  the  same  energy 
and  sound  judgment  which  have  characterized  him  in  his  profes- 
sional career. 

Fraternally,  Doctor  Hiner  is  affiliated  with  the  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  while,  politically, 
he  is  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a member 
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of  the  county,  state,  and  national  medical  societies,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  he  is  deeply  interested,  as  he  is  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  science  of  medicine.  Religiously,  the  doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  is  a liberal  sup- 
porter. 

Doctor  Hiner  has  been  twice  married,  the  first  time  to  Sarah 
J.  Tharp,  of  Williams  County,  Ohio,  whose  death  occurred  in  1898. 
They  became  the  parents  of  two  sons,  Harry  C.,  who  is  employed 
in  a manufacturing  concern  in  Lima,  and  Edward,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Hiner  Stone  Company,  of  Lima.  Both  sons 
are  married.  In  1901,  Doctor  Hiner  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Beatty,  (nee  Hover),  whose  death  occurred  in  1905. 

Personally,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a man  of  pleasing 
address  and  courteous  manner,  very  approachable  and  an  enter- 
taining conversationalist  and  companion.  Of  large  physique,  he 
carries  himself  erect,  despite  his  seventy-six  j^ears,  and  impresses 
one  as  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  character.  Because  of  his 
long  and  successful  career,  and  his  forceful  personal  character,  he 
has  left  the  impress  of  his  personality  on  the  community  with 
which  he  has  been  so  intimately  identified  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury. In  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  Doctor  Hiner  achieved  suc- 
cess such  as  few  attain,  and  his  eminent  standing  among  the 
leading  medical  men  of  his  section  of  the  State  is  widely  recog- 
nized and  appreciated.  In  addition  to  his  long  and  creditable 
career  in  one  of  the  most  useful  and  exacting  of  professions,  he 
has  also  proved  to  be  an  honorable  member  of  the  body  politic, 
rising  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public,  and  in  every 
relation  of  life  he  has  never  fallen  below  the  dignity  of  true 
manhood.  He  has  been  essentially  a man  among  men,  and  as 
a citizen  he  has  easily  ranked  among  the  most  influential  of  his 
compeers  in  affairs  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  his  chosen 
city  and  county. 
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T cannot  be  other  than  interesting  to  note  in  the  series 
of  personal  sketches  appearing  in  this  memorial  his- 
tory the  varying  conditions  that  have  compassed  those 
whose  careers  are  outlined,  and  the  effort  has  been 
made  in  each  case  to  throw  well-focused  light  onto  the  individu- 
ality and  to  bring  into  proper  perspective  the  scheme  of  each 
respective  character.  Each  man  who  strives  to  fulfill  his  part 
in  connection  with  human  life  and  human  activity  is  deserving 
of  recognition,  whatever  may  be  or  have  been  the  field  of  his 
endeavor,  and  it  is  the  function  of  works  of  this  nature  to  per- 
petuate for  future  generations  an  authentic  record  concerning 
those  represented  in  its  pages,  and  the  value  of  such  publications 
is  certain  to  be  cumulative  for  all  time  to  come,  showing  forth 
the  individual  and  specific  accomplishments  of  which  generic  his- 
tory is  ever  engendered. 

The  career  of  the  late  George  Henry  Ford  was  characterized 
by  hard  work  and  conscientious  endeavor  and,  though  he  came 
of  one  of  the  sterling  old  and  prominent  families  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  his  achievements  were  not  due  to  hereditary  prestige.  He 
is  remembered  as  a man  of  strong  mentality  and  rare  judgment 
which  he  carried  into  all  affairs  in  which  he  was  interested.  His 
integrity  was  of  the  most  insistent  and  unswerving  type  and  no 
shadow  rests  upon  any  portion  of  his  career  as  an  active  business 
man  and  sterling  citizen.  He  had  his  limitations,  as  do  all,  but  he 
gave  of  the  best  of  his  talents  to  the  world,  and  none  who  knew 
him  failed  to  have  an  appreciation  of  his  accomplishments,  for  he 
was  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  influential,  best  known,  and 
most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  his  community  and  State. 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  descended  from  a prominent  Ohio  family,  his  father 
having  been  Hon.  Seabury  Ford,  who  was  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1849  and  1850.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  John  and  Easter  Ford 
and  was  born  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  October  15,  1801.  The 
Fords  were  of  good  Scotch  extraction,  and  trace  back  their  pedi- 
gree through  several  centuries.  John  Ford  was  a man  of  large 
and  vigorous  mould  and  great  enterprise.  His  wife,  Easter,  was 
a daughter  of  Elam  Cook  and  a sister  of  Judge  Peter  Hitchcock’s 
wife,  the  Cook  family  line  being  traced  clearly  back  to  Henry 
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Cooke,  who  lived  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  and  who  was 
probably  a son  of  the  Francis  Cooke  who  came  to  this  country 
in  the  “Mayflower”  in  1620,  the  family  having  originated  in  Kent 
County,  England.  The  Ford  family,  in  1807,  made  the  long, 
hazardous  and  tiresome  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  from  their 
New  England  home  to  the  new  home  in  the  West,  where  Seabury, 
the  third  son  in  the  family,  was  reared.  Of  the  latter’s  earliest 
years,  little  of  actual  fact  is  known,  his  youthful  years  being 
mostly  spent  in  assisting  his  father  and  brothers  in  clearing  the 
large  tract  of  land  which  had  been  acquired  and  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. He  probably  had  but  little  opportunity  for  securing  an 
early  education,  but  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  determined 
to  secure  a college  education,  and  to  this  end  entered  an  academy, 
where  he  prepared  himself  for  the  higher  institution.  In  1821, 
he  started  overland  for  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  his  conveyance 
being  a one-horse  wagon  and  his  only  companion  for  the  long 
journey  being  Rev.  D.  Witter,  who  also  intended  taking  a col- 
legiate course — in  fact,  these  two  were  the  first  students  in  old 
Yale  College  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Seabury  Ford  took  a promi- 
nent position  in  his  class  and  in  college,  where  he  remained  until 
his  graduation  in  1825.  He  immediately  returned  to  Ohio  and 
took  up  the  study  of  law,  which  he  completed  in  the  office  of  his 
uncle,  Peter  Hitchcock,  who  became  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  opened 
an  office  at  Burton,  where  he  always  continued  it.  He  paid  more 
especial  attention  to  chancery  cases  than  to  general  practice.  As 
a counsellor  he  was  regarded  safe  and  conscientious,  always 
avoiding  litigation,  often  at  the  expense  of  his  own  pocket,  rather 
than  encouraging  it.  His  love  of  home,  early  associations  and 
country  life  prevented  him  from  yielding  to  urgent  solicitations 
to  form  partnerships  in  larger  places,  where  the  practice  would  be 
of  a different  character  and  more  remunerative.  His  love  of 
military  affairs  led  him  to  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  organ- 
izing and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  he  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general. 

Of  Seabury  Ford’s  public  life  the  late  A.  G.  Riddle  wrote: 
“He  had  from  the  first  a relish  for  politics  and  an  aptitude  and 
ambition  for  affairs.  His  bias,  surroundings  and  training  were 
with  the  friends  of  Henry  Clay,  and,  although  not  a Mason,  he  was 
not  of  those  who  deemed  it  advisable  to  organize  a party  in  oppo- 
sition to  Masonry,  and  the  anti-Masons  defeated  him  in  his  first 
canvass  for  the  legislature.  He  was  necessarily  a Whig,  and  the 
party  took  final  form  and  name  in  1834.  In  1835,  he  was  elected 
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a representative  to  the  legislature,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  year,  served  in  that  body  until  1848,  when  he  was  elected 
governor.  He  served  two  or  more  terms  in  the  Senate;  was  once 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  twice  of  the  Senate,  as  the  presiding 
officer  of  that  body  was  then  called.  Few  men  in  Ohio  had  so 
long  a period  of  service  in  the  legislature.  JSTo  one  was,  on  the 
whole,  so  useful  to  the  State.  Within  the  limits  of  a sketch 
.one  can  hardly  bring  within  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
newer  generation  the  extent  and  value  of  his  labors  in  this  field. 
At  his  entrance  upon  public  life,  the  State  was  groaning  under  an 
enormous  debt  for  extensive,  unfinished  and  generally  unproduc- 
tive canals.  She  was  without  any  system  of  finance,  either  as 
to  banks  or  taxation,  and  her  scheme  of  common  schools  was 
hardly  rudimentary.  Mr.  Ford  mastered  all  reports  relating 
to  finance  and  banking,  as  well  as  other  public  measures,  and  while 
a member  of  the  legislature  some  of  his  speeches  showed  a com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subjects  and  in  the  House  he  was  easily 
recognized  as  a leader.  He  was  thus  the  logical  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  gubernatorial  chair,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1848, 
and  his  administration  was  characterized  by  a breadth  of  wisdom, 
an  energy  of  action  and  an  honesty  in  policy  that  earned  for  him 
ecomiums  from  even  his  political  enemies.  Soon  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  in  1851,  he  was  stricken  down  with 
paralysis,  from  which  he  was  a sufferer  for  four  years,  his  death 
occurring  on  May  8,  1855.” 

On  September  10, 1828,  Seabury  Ford  was  married  to  Harriet 
Cook,  and  to  this  union  were  born  five  sons,  namely,  William  R., 
born  July  5,  1829,  died  April  19,  1847 ; Samuel  C.,  born  December 
6,  1831,  died  March  9,  1835;  Seabury  C.,  born  September  0,  1834, 
became  a successful  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes 
in  Cleveland;  George  Henry  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
memoir;  Robert  Neil,  born  May  7,  1846,  became  prominent  in 
mercantile  and  banking  circles. 

George  Henry  Ford  was  born  in  Burton,  Ohio,  on  March  10, 
.1842,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
October  9,  1912.  He  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  at 
Burton,  and  his  preliminary  educational  training  was  received 
in  the  public  schools  of  Columbus.  He  then  attended  Western 
Reserve  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1862,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  During  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Ford  enlisted  for  serv- 
ice, becoming  a member  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  with  which  he  served  several  months.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  war  he  came  to  Cleveland  and  became  a law  stu- 
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dent  in  the  office  of  Mason,  Hitchcock  & Estep,  where  he  remained 
a year,  completing  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Judge  Canfield,  of 
Cleveland.  He  then  left  Cleveland  and  went  to  his  home  at 
Burton  in  order  to  permit  his  elder  brother,  Seabury  C.,  to  come 
to  Cleveland  to  engage  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business.  At  Burton 
he  entered  into  a partnership  with  his  younger  brother,  Robert 
Neil,  and  George  Bougliton,  under  the  name  of  Boughton,  Ford  & 
Company,  dealers  in  dry  goods,  in  which  venture  he  was  eminently 
successful.  Later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Some  time  later 
Mr.  Ford  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  in  which  his  talents 
found  opportunity  for  exercise  and  here  also  he  was  successful. 
The  bank  was  first  established  in  a little,  one-story  frame  building, 
which  eventually  was  succeeded  by  a splendid  brick  block  erected 
by  him.  The  bank  was  conducted  there  until  1903,  when  its 
affairs  were  wound  up  and  the  business  discontinued.  In  1891, 
Mr.  Ford  was  appointed  a national  bank  examiner  and  for  four- 
teen years  he  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  responsible  position.  In  1903,  he  removed  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  made  his  home  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  bankers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  during  his  official  service,  who  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged not  only  his  ability  in  that  special  line  of  work,  but  also  his 
all-round  capability  and  his  high  character. 

In  public  affairs  George  Henry  Ford  long  took  a deep  interest 
and  a leading  and  active  part.  In  1864,  he  was  elected  a justice 
of  the  peace  and  was  reelected  to  that  office  in  1867  and  1870. 
Politically,  he  was  aligned  with  the  Republican  party  and  in  1871 
he  was  elected  by  that  party  to  the  old  seat  of  his  father  in  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  reelected  in  1873  and 
1875,  and  also  served  two  terms  in  the  senate  of  his  State.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  his  constit- 
uency, and  indeed  of  all  the  people,  and  his  record  as  a legislator 
was  one  that  reflected  great  credit  on  him  and  honored  his  district. 
He  introduced  and  supported  many  measures  which  were  bene- 
ficial to  the  State  at  large,  among  which  was  the  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  state  food  and  dairy  commission,  of  which  bill  he 
was  the  author.  Among  other  measures  advocated  by  him  was  a 
bill  which  he  introduced  for  the  creation  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, which  proposed  to  consolidate  the  three  weak  state  insti- 
tutions and  produce  one  large,  strong,  and  liberally  endowed 
university.  In  partisan  affairs,  Mr.  Ford  was  recognized  as  a 
most  efficient  worker  and  served  on  many  county  and  congres- 
sional committees,  many  times  as  chairman,  and  was  a delegate 
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to  the  national  convention  of  the  Republican  party  which  nomi- 
nated Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for  the  Presidency. 

A splendid  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Ford  was  written  many  years 
ago  by  his  old-time  friend,  A.  G.  Riddle,  from  which  the  following 
words  are  quoted:  “He  has  been  more  liberally  endowed  by  na- 
ture than  the  majority  of  his  fellows.  Finety  formed,  of  manly 
symmetry,  a large,  well  developed  head,  unusually  good  eyes, 
large  and  lustrous,  and  well  featured,  he  has  manners  and  address 
especially  winning.  He  possesses  a singularly  well  balanced  mind, 
of  large  capacity,  and  well  developed  faculties.  Quick  in  per- 
ception, able  and  logical,  a good  speaker,  and  he  puts  himself  well 
on  paper  when  he  will.  He  never  cares  to  be  showy.  He  is  a man 
to  be  liked,  and  is  largely  personally  popular.” 

On  June  4, 1866,  George  Henry  Ford  was  married  to  Corinne 
E.  Williams,  the  daughter  of  Carlos  and  Electa  (Crane)  Williams, 
of  Burton,  she  being,  on  the  maternal  side,  descended  from  a 
race,  the  women  of  which  ha  ve  been  distinguished  for  their  beauty 
of  person  and  graciousness  of  character.  Mrs.  Williams  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  her  husband  of  Ohio;  Grandfather 
Calvin  Williams  having  come  to  Ohio  among  the  earliest  pioneers. 
Carlos  Williams  was  during  his  active  life  a successful  farmer, 
but  eventually  retired  and  lived  quietly  in  his  home  at  Burton. 
Mrs.  Ford  received  a good  education,  having  graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Burton  and  then  spending  a year  in  Hiram  College. 
To  George  Henry  and  Corinne  Ford  were  born  the  following 
children : Seabury  W.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  and  a half  years ; 
Helen  R.  became  the  wife  of  Gaetano  Manno,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Salvatore  George,  who  now  makes  his  home  with  Mrs. 
Ford,  his  grandmother;  Louis  Jay  remains  with  his  mother;  Carl 
Boughton,  who  resides  in  Aurora,  Ohio,  married  Elizabeth  Hurd, 
and  they  have  two  children,  Seabury  Hurd  and  Francis  Elizabeth ; 
George  H.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  weeks. 

In  all  that  constituted  true  manhood  and  good  citizenship, 
Mr.  Ford  was  a worthy  example  and  none  stood  higher  than  he 
in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved. 
Genial  and  unassuming  among  his  associates,  ever  courteous  in 
his  address,  he  easily  made  and  retained  friends,  and  among  all 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  his  death  was  felt  as  a personal 
bereavement.  He  had  not  been  a man  to  shrink  from  duty,  how- 
ever irksome,  whether  in  the  role  of  private  citizen,  public  serv- 
ant, or  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  he  played  well  his  part  in  the 
drama  of  life. 


Hbsalom  C.  Shmungs 

REVIEW  of  the  life  of  the  honored  and  lamented  sub- 
ject of  this  biographical  memoir  must  of  necessity  be 
brief  and  general  in  its  character.  To  enter  fully 
into  the  interesting  details  of  the  career  of  the  late 
Absalom  C.  Jennings,  touching  the  struggles  and  efforts  of  his 
early  manhood  and  successes  of  later  days,  when  he  ranked 
among  the  leading  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  communi- 
ties with  which  he  was  identified,  would  far  transcend  the  limits 
of  this  article.  He  filled  a large  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  enter- 
prising and  public-spirited  men  of  his  day  and  generation  and 
the  memories  which  attach  to  his  name  have  a proper  place  in 
the  history  of  his  native  State.  But  sufficient  is  submitted  to 
prove  him  entitled  to  an  honorable  position  among  those  men 
who,  by  industry,  enterprise,  and  unswerving  devotion,  forged 
to  the  front  despite  all  opposition  and  gained  a notable  success. 
That  he  did  his  part  nobly  and  well  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and, 
“though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,”  in  the  work  he  accomplished 
and  in  the  many  kindly  deeds  and  wholesome  influence  which 
all  who  knew  him  prize  as  a grateful  heritage. 

The  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this  review  were  fine  types 
of  the  pioneer  farmers,  who  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
development  of  Champaign  County  from  its  very  earliest  his- 
tory. When  the  family  first  located  in  that  section  of  the  State, 
it  was  under  most  discouraging  and  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
country  thereabouts  being  still  peopled  with  the  red  man  and  wild 
animals  of  many  species,  while  the  interminable  forests,  un- 
bridged streams,  endless  thickets  and  absence  of  highways,  made 
traveling  anything  but  pleasant.  The  Jennings  family  were 
of  that  sterling,  useful,  plain,  and  honest  type  of  the  world’s 
workers,  who  figured  little  in  public  life,  but  whose  work  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  really  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try into  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  of  the  world.  These 
sturdy  qualities  were  inherited  to  a notable  degree  by  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who,  in  the  realms  of  business  and  commerce,  just 
as  certainly  performed  his  full  part  in  the  drama  of  life  as  did 
his  pioneer  ancestors.  He  was  a public  spirited  man  in  all  that 
the  term  implies,  being  ever  interested  in  enterprises  tending 
to  promote  the  general  welfare.  His  personal  relations  with  his 
fellow  men  were  mutually  pleasant  and  agreeable,  for  in  him 
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were  blended  those  qualities  which  make  a man  appreciated  by 
those  with  whom  he  associates.  He  was  a man  of  progressive 
ideas,  as  was  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
large  landed  estate  which  he  acquired  in  Champaign  County, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  which  he  took  a deep  interest,  spend- 
ing much  of  his  time  there  during  his  later  }^ears. 

Absalom  C.  Jennings  was  born  on  the  old  Jennings  home- 
stead, near  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  on  February  22, 
1815,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pronounced  primitive  and  pioneer 
environment,  that  section  of  the  State  being  at  that  time  but 
sparsely  settled  and  very  little  improved.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Edward  Jennings,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  he 
abandoned  that  purpose  and  became  a physician.  The  subject’s 
parents,  George  and  Jane  (Chenworth)  Jennings,  were  born 
in  Berkeley  County,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and  were 
both  descended  from  good  old  Virginia  stock,  of  Scotcli-Irish 
ancestry.  In  1814,  they  came  to  Ohio  and  here  entered  new 
and  unbroken  land,  which  in  due  time,  by  the  most  strenuous 
and  unremitting  labor,  he  developed  into  a good  farm,  on  which 
he  and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  active  days.  They 
were  possessors  of  those  rugged  and  sterling  qualities  which 
characterized  those  who  settled  this  part  of  the  country,  and  be- 
cause of  their  high  character  and  genuine  worth  they  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  them.  About  the  year  1825,  George 
Jennings  met  death  by  accident  on  the  Ohio  River,  while  away 
on  a business  trip,  and  in  1834,  his  widow,  with  her  children,  left 
the  farm  and  moved  to  the  town  of  Urbana,  purchasing  a good 
farm  near  there,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  quietly,  her 
death  occurring  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years.  She  was  an 
active  member  of  the  regular  Baptist  Church,  having  been  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  that  denomination  in  Clark  County. 
She  also  became  a leader  in  the  church  at  Urbana  and  after  her 
death  a fine  memorial  window  was  put  in  the  church  building  by 
her  sons,  Edward  and  Absalom  J ennings,  the  theme  of  the  window 
illustration  being  the  “ widow’s  mite.” 

To  George  and  Jane  Jennings  were  born  the  following  child- 
ren: Absalom  C.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir;  Edward, 
who  became  a prominent  and  successful  business  man  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  which  he  was  a native;  Mrs.  Sarah  Van  Meter, 
and  Nancy,  who  remained  single  and  died  when  about  forty  years 
of  age. 

Absalom  Jennings  was  reared  to  manhood  on  the  home  farm 
and,  considering  local  conditions  in  those  days,  he  received  a very 
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fair  education.  He  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  his  father’s 
untimely  death  occurred  and  he  was  thus  early  compelled  to 
assist  in  the  operation  of  the  farm  and  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
younger  children.  In  young  manhood  he  went  to  Marysville, 
Union  County,  and  learned  the  trade  of  saddle  and  harness  mak- 
ing, at  which  he  became  a very  proficient  workman,  his  services 
being  greatly  in  demand.  He  carefully  saved  his  earnings,  and 
subsequently  went  to  New  York  cit}T,  whither  his  brother  Edward 
had  already  gone,  and  there  he  went  into  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
business,  the  firm  name  being  stjded  Jennings  & Read.  The 
business  was  successful  to  an  eminent  degree  and  Mr.  Jennings 
maintained  his  connection  with  it  for  twenty  years.  During 
this  time  Mr.  J ennings  invested  his  profits  in  a large  and  eligibly 
located  farm  near  Urbana,  Ohio,  where  his  mother  was  living. 
His  principal  motive  in  this  purchase  was  simply  as  an  invest- 
ment, and  he  brought  a man  here  from  Long  Island  to  run  the 
farm  for  him.  However,  the  man  proved  incapable  and  Mr. 
J ennings  took  upon  himself  the  personal  supervision  of  the  place, 
though  he  placed  a couple  of  good,  practical  farmers  on  the  place 
to  assist  him  in  its  operation.  He  was  intensely  practical  in  all 
he  did,  and  the  improvements  which  he  placed  on  the  farm  were  of 
so  permanent  a character  and  so  well  calculated  to  carry  out  his 
advanced  ideas,  that  the  place  soon  became  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  this  section  of  the  State.  Mr.  Jennings  gave 
special  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  fine  horses,  in 
which  he  was  successful  to  a very  gratifying  degree.  Thus  he 
made  out  of  what  was  presumed  to  be  a side  line  and  diversion,  a 
really  successful  and  profitable  enterprise.  However,  it  was  as 
merchant  and  all-round  business  man  that  Mr.  Jennings  displayed 
those  elements  which  won  for  him  the  greatest  success  and  an  en- 
viable reputation.  Shrewd  and  sagacious  in  all  his  undertakings, 
he  was  able  to  foresee  the  future  outcome  of  a present  transaction 
with  remarkable  accuracy  and  thus  he  seldom  was  disappointed 
in  any  of  his  business  affairs.  During  his  later  years  his  time 
was  divided  mainly  between  New  York  City,  the  South,  and 
his  Ohio  estate.  This  splendid  farm  is  still  owned  by  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings, though  she  resides  in  a beautiful  home  in  Urbana. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  a man  of  broad  mental  ken,  honorable  im- 
pulses and  high  ideals.  His  temper  was  calm  and  equable,  and 
his  manners  were  emphatically  those  of  the  gentleman— plain, 
simple,  dignified — despising  sham  and  pretense  of  all  kinds.  His 
devotion  to  every  duty  was  intense,  while  in  his  perception  of 
truth  and  worth  he  was  seldom  mistaken.  While  his  opinions 
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were  strong,  lie  was  always  open  to  conviction,  and  when  satis- 
fied that  they  were  erroneous  his  concessions  were  graceful  and 
unqualified.  He  was,  in  short,  a man  whom  to  know  was  to 
respect  and  admire,  and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew 

him. 

On  November  26,  1849,  Absalom  C.  Jennings  was  married,  in 
Belief ontaine,  Ohio,  to  Julia  A.  McNay,  who  was  born  in  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  November  6,  1820.  She  was  carefully  reared,  re- 
ceived a good  education,  and  is  a woman  of  fine  intellectual  at- 
tainments and  many  commendable  traits  of  character,  which  have 
made  her  a favorite  with  a wide  circle  of  friends.  She  is  excep- 
tionally alert  in  both  mind  and  body  for  one  of  her  age,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a woman  many  years  younger.  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings is  a daughter  of  David  McNay,  who  was  born  in  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  of  Scotch  ancestry.  When  a young  man  he 
came  to  Logan  County,  Ohio,  with  his  parents,  and  settled  on 
military  lands,  where,  by  hard  work  and  persistent  effort,  he 
established  a good  home.  He  married  Rhoda  Wilcox,  who  was 
a native  of  Connecticut  and  of  New  England  parentage.  Not 
long  after  his  marriage,  David  McNay  died  on  his  farm  in  Logan 
County,  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  about  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
His  widow  never  married  again,  spending  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
West  Liberty,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  living  to  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-seven  years.  She  was  a Methodist  in  her  religious  be- 
lief and  was  a devout,  kind,  and  lovable  woman. 

To  David  and  Rhoda  McNay  were  born  four  children,  namely, 
James,  Hezekiah,  Mary  J.,  and  Julia  A.  James,  who  married 
and  reared  a family,  died  in  Massachusetts  when  about  forty 
years  old.  Hezekiah,  who  also  married  and  had  a family,  died 
in  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  where  he  was  a prominent  and  suc- 
cessful business  man.  Mary  J.  and  Julia  A.,  widow  of  the 
subject,  are  the  only  members  of  the  family  now  living.  They 
are  earnest  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  faithful 
in  their  support  of  the  same.  Mrs.  J ennings  has  no  living  child- 
ren. 

The  death  of  Absalom  C.  Jennings  occurred  at  his  home 
near  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  March  10,  1895,  after  a successful,  honor- 
able, and  useful  life,  his  passing  away  being  sincerely  mourned 
throughout  the  community.  He  had  reached  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty  years,  and  was  truly  a grand  old  man,  having  merited 
fully  the  respect  which  was  universally  accorded  him. 


William  Wesley  j§>lp 

T is  the  dictate  of  our  nature,  no  less  than  of  enlight- 
ened social  policy,  to  honor  those  whose  lives  have  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  good  of  their  community 
and  their  associates;  to  bedew  with  affectionate  tears 
the  silent  urn  of  departed  worth  and  virtue;  to  unburden  the  full- 
ness of  the  surcharged  heart  in  eulogium  upon  deceased  friends, 
had  to  rehearse  their  commendable  lives  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  come  after  us.  Hence  the  following  feeble  tribute  to  one 
of  nature’s  noblemen.  In  contemplating  the  many  estimable 
qualities  of  the  late  William  W.  Sly,  integrity  and  industry  appear 
as  prominent  characteristics — an  integrity  that  no  personal  or 
other  consideration  could  swerve,  and  an  industry  that  knew  no 
rest  while  anything  remained  undone.  When  a given  task  was 
accomplished,  he  would  throw  off  all  care,  retire  to  his  home  and 
devote  himself  to  domestic  and  social  enjoyments,  for  which  he 
had  the  keenest  zest  and  relish.  His  temper  was  calm  and 
equable,  and  his  manners  were  emphatically  those  of  the  gentle- 
man, despising  sham  and  pretense  of  all  kinds.  His  devotion  to 
every  duty  was  intense,  while  his  perception  of  truth  and  worth 
was  almost  intuitive.  In  his  estimate  of  those  he  was  seldom 
mistaken,  and  while  his  opinions  were  strong,  he  was  always 
open  to  conviction,  and  when  satisfied  that  they  were  erroneous 
his  concessions  were  graceful  and  unqualified.  He  was  a man 
whom  to  know  was  to  respect  and  admire,  and  his  loss  was  keenly 
felt  by  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

William  Wesley  Sly,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  22,  1911,  was  born  on  a farm  in  Oakland 
County,  Michigan,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1834,  and  was  the  son 
of  Daniel  and  Catharine  (Depew)  Sly,  his  mother  having  been 
related  to  the  noted  New  York  financier  and  statesman,  Chauncy 
Depew.  Daniel  Sly  was  a native  of  the  East,  where  he  was 
reared  and  where  he  followed  the  vocation  of  farming.  He  was 
married  near  Canandaigua,  New  York,  his  wife  also  having  been 
an  Easterner  by  birth  and  rearing.  They  both  died  in  Michigan 
at  advanced  ages,  she  first,  at  the  age  of  eight}7  years,  and  he  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  Mary  became  the  wife  of  William  Burch,  and  both  are 
now  deceased;  William  W.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir; 
Eliza  was  the  wife  of  Edwin  Ruthruff,  but  is  now  deceased; 
Lodema  died  in  early  life;  Esther,  deceased;  and  Benjamin,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Lodema  and  Esther  were 
successful  school  teachers  in  Michigan. 
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William  W.  Sly  spent  his  boyhood  years  on  the  paternal 
farmstead  and  received  a good  education,  which  he  completed 
in  the  Ypsilanti  high  school.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching  school 
for  a time,  his  summer  vacation  periods  being  employed  in  work 
on  the  farm.  Eventually  he  took  charge  of  his  father’s  farm, 
which  he  finally  bought,  his  parents  retiring  from  active  life  and 
making  their  home  in  the  little  town  close  by.  Mr.  Sly  was  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  this  farm  when  the  tocsin  of  Civil  War 
was  sounded  over  the  land  and  he  gave  evidence  of  his  patriotism 
and  loyalty  by  enlisting,  in  August,  1862,  in  Company  I,  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kimberk.  He  proved  a faithful  and  courageous 
soldier,  taking  part  in  all  the  engagements  and  other  service  in 
which  his  command  participated  during  his  enlistment,  until,  in 
June,  1863,  he  became  seriously  affected  with  heart  trouble,  while 
on  a long,  forced  march,  and  dropped  from  the  ranks.  He  had 
been  offered  a chance  to  ride  on  a wagon,  but  had  refused,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  his  place  in  the  line  of  march.  So  serious  was  his 
trouble  that  he  was  confined  in  a hospital  from  June  until  the 
following  September,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  on  account  of  physical  disability.  He  had  en- 
listed as  a private,  but  by  faithful  service  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  corporal. 

On  his  return  to  peaceful  pursuits,  Mr.  Sly  again  applied 
himself  to  agriculture,  but  soon  afterwards  sold  the  old  home  farm 
and  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  mostly  a peach  orchard, 
near  South  Haven,  Michigan,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
during  the  following  five  years.  Then,  selling  that  place,  Mr. 
Sly  came  to  Cleveland  and  accepted  a position  as  pattern-maker 
with  the  Malleable  Iron  Works,  with  whom  he  femained  three 
years,  not  only  giving  his  employers  marked  satisfaction  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  but  also  at  the  same  time  gaining  an 
insight  into  many  details  of  the  business  which  was  of  much 
value  to  him  in  his  later  business  career.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  a man,  reared  on  a farm  and  without  technical  experience, 
or  instruction,  should  be  able  to  enter  a shop  where  exactness 
and  perfection  are  at  a premium,  and  produce  work  which  met 
the  exacting  requirements  of  the  business.  Mr.  Sly  had  a re- 
markable natural  genius  for  mechanics  and  all  through  his  life 
he  was  either  inventing  some  new  device  or  improving  an  old 
one,  many  of  his  inventions  having  been  proved  of  unusual  merit. 
After  severing  his  connection  with  the  iron  works,  Mr.  Sly  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  starting  in  a modest  way  in  a 
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small  shop,  as  a manufacturer  of  foundry  supplies,  many  of  his 
products  being  his  own  original  ideas.  From  this  humble  be- 
ginning grew  the  present  W.  W.  Sly  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  for  a number  of  years  has  been  numbered  among  Cleve- 
land’s most  substantial  and  prosperous  industries.  The  plant 
is  located  at  the  corner  of  Train  and  Junction  streets,  on  the 
Big  Four  Railroad,  and  is  a thoroughly  equipped  plant  in  every 
respect,  turning  out  a vast  amount  of  finished  product.  A num- 
ber of  years  ago  Mr.  Sly  took  his  son,  Wilfred  C.,  into  the  busi- 
ness and  the  latter  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  William  W.  Sly  was 
a self-made  man,  his  success  in  life  being  due  entirely  to  his  own 
efforts.  Possessed  with  unusual  business  ability,  shrewdness, 
and  sagacity,  he  combined  with  these  qualities  an  integrity  of 
word  and  deed  that  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and  high  regard 
of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him,  and  during  all  the  years  he  was 
identified  with  the  business  life  of  Cleveland  this  confidence  was 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  violated.  Among  his  employees  he 
was  held  in  affectionate  regard,  many  of  them  calling  him 
“father,”  in  their  personal  intercourse.  Large  of  physique,  he 
was  also  large  hearted  and  was  charitable  and  generous  in  his  at- 
titude towards  those  less  fortunate  or  successful  than  he.  He 
spread  the  gospel  of  good  cheer  and  optimism  wherever  he  went 
and  as  a companion  he  was  all  that  one  could  desire. 

Politically,  Mr.  Sly  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
though  never  a seeker  after  public  office.  Fraternally,  he  was  a 
member  of  Memorial  Post,  No.  141,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
while,  in  a business  way,  he  belonged  to  the  American  Rounds- 
men’s  Association.  Religiously,  he  had  been  reared  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  but  during  his  later  life  he  became  an 
attendant  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Congregational  Church  in 
Cleveland,  to  which  he  was  a liberal  contributor.  He  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  every  movement  that  promised  to  benefit  his 
home  community  and  never  withheld  his  hand  from  any  deserving 
object,  though  entirely  unostentatious  in  his  giving.  Possessing 
marked  domestic  traits,  Mr.  Sly  loved  his  home  above  all  other 
places,  and  there  found  his  chief  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  As 
a business  man  he  possessed  marked  ability  and  as  a business 
getter  he  was  remarkabty  successful,  it  having  been  stated  that 
on  the  road  he  could  secure  more  orders  than  any  three  of  his 
men.  He  enjoyed  a wide  acquaintance,  which  extended  over 
practically  the  entire  country,  and  everywhere  he  received  a 
hearty  and  honest  welcome.  Though  of  a modest  and  unassum- 
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ing  demeanor,  his  personality  was  made  up  of  those  elements 
that  command  at  once  the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Mr.  Sly  bought  the  present  comfortable  family 
home  on  Crawford  Road  in  1901,  and  had  also  bought  an  eligible 
location  on  Rockefeller  Boulevard,  where  he  had  expected  to 
build  a new  home  and  there  spend  his  later  days,  retired  from 
active  business  pursuits.  With  his  family,  he  made  a trip  to 
Europe,  in  1910,  being  gone  three  months  and  visiting  all  the 
countries  and  cities  of  importance. 

On  October  18,  1860,  Mr.  Sly  was  married  to  Mary  Banks, 
a native  of  New  York  State  and  daughter  of  Aaron  and  Mary 
(Sibley)  Banks,  also  natives  of  New  York  State,  from  whence 
they  moved  to  Michigan,  where  their  deaths  occurred,  the  mother 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years  and  the  father  at  seventy-five  years. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  were  the  parents  of  seven  children;  namely, 
Leander,  Electa,  Lodena,  Sarah,  Mary,  Frances,  and  Archibald, 
of  which  family  Mrs.  Sly  is  the  only  survivor.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sly  three  children  were  born;  namely,  Wilfred  C.,  of  Cleveland, 
president  of  the  W.  W.  Sly  Manufacturing  Company,  married 
Marie  Kertz;  Jennie  M.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and 
Maude  Mildred,  who  is  a successful  teacher  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools.  On  October  18, 1910,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sly  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  wedding,  one  feature  of  which 
was  an  elegant  luncheon  served  to  them  and  their  guests  by  their 
son  and  daughter  at  one  of  the  down-town  hotels,  and  which  was 
a very  enjoyable  affair.  Mrs.  Sly  is  a lady  of  unusual  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  and  is  a popular  member  of  the  social  circles 
in  which  she  moves.  She  is  liberal  in  her  benefactions  to  all 
worthy  objects  and  because  of  her  gracious  personality  and  genu- 
ine worth  she  enjoys  a large  circle  of  warm  and  loyal  friends. 

In  evidence  of  the  high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Sly  was  held  by 
those  with  whom  he  was  in  close  association,  the  following  lines 
are  quoted  from  resolutions  passed  at  the  time  of  his  death : 

Memorial  Post  No.  141,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic — “ An- 
other of  our  comrades  has  answered  to  the  last  roll  call  and 
joined  the  grand  army  beyond.  Memorial  Post  has  again  had  its 
ranks  broken,  and  in  the  death  of  Comrade  Sly  this  post  lias 
lost  a good  comrade  and  the  community  a good  citizen.” 

American  Foundrymen’s  Association — “The  sudden  removal 
of  such  a man  from  our  association,  of  which  he  has  been  a mem- 
ber for  twelve  years,  leaves  a vacancy  that  will  be  deeply  realized 
by  all  members  of  this  and  our  allied  associations.” 
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connection  with  industrial  interests,  the  reputation 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  been  pronounced  in 
the  highest  business  circles  for  a number  of  years.  In 
studying  the  lives  and  characters  of  prominent  men 
in  every  walk  of  life  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the 
secret  of  their  success  and  the  motives  that  have  prompted  their 
action.  Success  is  oftener  a matter  of  sound  judgment  and 
thorough  preparation  for  a life-work  than  it  is  of  genius,  however 
bright.  When  we  trace  the  careers  of  those  whom  the  world 
acknowledges  as  successful,  and  those  who  stand  highest  in  public 
esteem,  we  find  that  in  almost  every  case  they  are  those  who  have 
risen  gradually  by  their  own  efforts,  their  diligence  and  perse- 
verance, qualities  which  are  possessed  in  a large  measure  by  Mr. 
Deisel.  Although  his  life  has  been  a busy  one,  his  every-day 
affairs  making  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  he  never  shrinks 
from  his  duties  as  a citizen  and  his  obligations  to  his  community. 
Always  calm  and  unassuming,  never  demonstrative,  his  life  is, 
nevertheless,  a persistent  plea,  more  b}^  precept  and  example  than 
by  publication  or  spoken  word,  for  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 
right  principles  and  the  beauty  and  elevation  of  wholesome  char- 
acter. He  has  the  greatest  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men  and  is 
ever  willing  to  aid  and  encourage  those  who  are  struggling  to  aid 
themselves,  yet  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  is  entirely  unos- 
tentatious. To  him  home  life  is  a sacred  trust,  friendship  is 
inviolable  and  nothing  can  swerve  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  honor. 

The  material  success  which  has  attended  many  of  those 
sturdy  sons  of  the  Fatherland  who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
has  found  a splendid  illustration  in  the  life  of  Henry  Deisel,  of 
Lima,  Ohio,  a member  and  one  of  the  controlling  spirits  in  the 
great  tobacco  manufacturing  concern  of  the  Deisel- Wemmer  Com- 
pany, whose  products  are  known  and  used  in  practically  every 
city,  town  or  village  in  this  country.  Born  of  a line  of  German 
ancestry  characterized  by  strong  physique  and  alert  minds,  he  also 
possesses  those  other  characteristic  German  elements,  quiet, 
steady  habits  and  even  temperament,  which  have  enabled  him 
to  attain  success  where  others,  with  perhaps  more  brilliant  and 
meteoric  qualities,  would  have  failed. 
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Mr.  Deisel  was  born  on  June  6,  1862,  in  the  little  province 
of  Corhessen,  Germany,  and  is  the  son  of  Edward  and  Sophia 
Christina  (Beulow)  Deisel,  natives  also  of  the  same  province. 
The  family  had  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  a number 
of  generations,  belonging  to  the  layman  class,  and  giving  their 
religious  allegiance  to  the  German  Reformed  Church.  The  sub- 
ject’s parents  spent  their  entire  lives  in  their  native  locality,  and 
died  there,  respected  and  esteemed  among  their  fellows.  Of  his 
ancestral  history,  Henry  Deisel  knows  but  little,  greatly  to  his 
regret,  except  that  the  family  had  always  been  characterized  as 
upright  Christians  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  Fatherland.  To  him- 
self belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  member  of  the 
famity  to  leave  the  Fatherland  and  seek  a new  home  in  this  coun- 
try. Owing  to  the  limited  financial  resources  of  the  family,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  denied  the  blessing  of  a thorough  educa- 
tion, though  through  habits  of  close  observation  he  has  become 
a well  informed  man,  being  a good  conversationalist  on  prac- 
tically every  subject  to  which  he  addresses  himself.  In  his  youth 
he  acquired  habits  of  industry  and  never  was  afraid  of  honest, 
hard  work.  In  his  native  land  he  learned  the  trade  of  cigar 
maker,  and  learned  it  well,  still  retaining  his  residence  with  his 
parents.  He  is  one  of  five  children,  the  others  being  as  follows: 
A sister,  deceased;  George,  who  married,  and  is  now  dead,  leav- 
ing children;  William  and  Yustinus,  who  still  live  in  their  home 
neighborhood,  are  both  married  and  have  children. 

In  1881,  Henry  Deisel  went  to  Bremen  Havre  and  took  pas- 
sage on  the  good  ship  “Iloenstauffen”  and  after  an  uneventful 
and  rather  pleasant  voyage  of  fourteen  days,  landed  in  New  York 
City.  He  came  at  once  to  Lima,  Ohio,  with  which  city  he  has 
ever  since  been  identified.  Young  and  ambitious,  he  sought  em- 
ployment at  once  and  was  soon  working  at  his  trade.  He  proved 
not  only  a good  workman,  but  in  many  ways  showed  a faithful- 
ness to  his  employers’  interests,  so  that  he  gained  the  good  will  of 
all  who  knew  him.  He  Avas  not  only  industrious,  but  was  wisely 
economical  of  his  income,  so  that,  about  three  years  after  his 
location  in  Lima,  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  first  independent 
business  venture.  He  had  married,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife,  they  began  the  making  of  cigars,  their  product  being 
sold  to  the  local  trade.  Henry  Deisel  made  good  cigars,  a fact 
which  soon  became  knoAvn  among  dealers  and  smokers,  and  the 
demand  for  his  goods  increased  so  that  he  Avas  compelled  to  in- 
crease his  facilities  for  their  manufacture.  He  then  opened  a 
small  shop  on  Main  Street  and  continued  the  making  of  good 
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cigars,  finding  a ready  market  for  all  he  could  make.  In  1889, 
there  came  to  Lima  William  J.  and  Henry  G.  Wemmer,  who  also 
were  good  cigar  makers,  besides  which  they  possessed  some  cash 
capital.  Mr.  Deisel  and  the  Wemmers  met,  the  result  of  their 
acquaintance  being  that  in  1891,  the  Henry  Deisel  Company  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Deisel  and  the  Wemmers.  The  new 
firm  began  to  manufacture  cigars  that  met  with  popular  approval 
and  soon  thereafter  a factory  building  of  some  pretensions  was 
erected,  the  output  being  correspondingly  increased,  so  that  in 
a short  time  this  concern  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  Lima. 

Among  the  first  “leaders”  put  out  by  this  company,  and 
which  were  started  by  Mr.  Diesel,  was  the  “Oil  King,”  followed 
soon  after  by  the  “Star  Green,”  both  of  which  quickly  won  their 
way  into  popular  favor,  and  had  a splendid  run  among  refined 
smokers.  The  master  stroke  of  their  business,  however,  was 
when,  in  1898,  they  brought  out  their  justly  celebrated  “San 
Felice”  (felicity,  in  English),  to  the  excellency  of  which  they  had 
contributed  the  very  best  stock  and  the  highest  workmanship. 
The  success  of  this  cigar  was  simultaneous  with  its  appearance, 
for  it  possessed  real  worth,  and  the  factory  was  soon  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity  in  its  production.  The  manufacturers  never 
permitted  this  cigar  to  run  down  in  quality,  so  that  its  sale  kept 
on  increasing  during  the  years  until  it  is  now  said  to  have  had  the 
largest  sale  of  any  cigar  ever  put  on  the  market  in  this  country, 
reaching  the  enormous  figures  of  eighty  millions  annually.  So 
constant  and  heavy  is  the  demand  for  this  cigar  that  the  makers 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep  up  with  their  orders  for  it.  In 
a purely  local  way,  however,  this  great  cigar  has  a worthy  com- 
petitor  in  quality  and  popular  favor,  also  manufactured  by  the 
Deisel- Wemmer  Company  and  known  as  the  “Stag.”  This  cigar 
is  made  of  the  finest  stock  of  any  five-cent  cigar  on  the  market. 
Then,  to  meet  a demand  for  a good  higher-priced  cigar,  the  Deisel- 
Wemmer  Company  brought  out  the  “El  Verso,”  which,  from 
the  day  of  its  introduction  to  the  public,  has  been  a favorite  with 
particular  smokers,  being  now  turned  out  by  the  millions  annually. 

The  phenomenal  success  which  attended  the  Deisel- Wemmer 
Company  in  the  production  of  their  good^  compelled  them  to  en- 
large their  manufacturing  facilities  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
August,  1903,  the  company  was  incorporated  in  its  present  form, 
with  the  following  officers:  Henry  Deisel,  president;  William  J. 
Wemmer,  vice  president,  and  Henry  G.  Wemmer,  general  man- 
ager. The  business  at  Lima  necessitated  the  erection  of  two 
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great  factories  here,  soon  after  which  one  was  built  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  followed  by  others  at  Delphos,  Sidney,  Wapakoneta,  and 
then  the  sixth  and  largest  one  now  being  completed  at  Toledo. 
With  these  seven  factories  the  company  has  a capacity  for  the 
production  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  cigars  annually,  but 
even  with  this  wonderful  productive  capacity,  such  is  the  steady 
and  increasing  demand  for  their  goods,  they  are  over-sold  approxi- 
mately seven  million  cigars  all  the  time.  Certainly  this  is  a 
striking  testimonial  to  the  high  quality  of  their  goods  and  the 
splendid  business  methods  under  which  the  concern  is  conducted. 
Besides  the  factories  mentioned,  the  Deisel- W emmer  Company 
owns  a “stemmery”  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  a number  of  ware- 
houses in  the  different  tobacco-growing  sections  of  the  country, 
and  they  control  tobacco  warehouses  in  Cuba  and  the  Dutch  West 
Indies.  The  company  employs  about  three  thousand  persons  all 
the  time,  about  forty  per  cent,  of  whom  are  men,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employees  have  always  been  of  the 
most  amicable  and  pleasant  nature.  Lima  is  justly  proud  of 
these  young  Germans  who  have  achieved  such  a remarkable  suc- 
cess, for  their  prosperity  has  been  reflected  in  the  business  life 
of  this  city  to  a very  appreciable  extent,  the  concern  being  num- 
bered among  the  most  important  commercial  enterprises  of  the 
locality.  Indeed,  the  business  has  influenced  so  many  localities  in 
Ohio,  that  it  may  justly  be  designated  as  a state  enterprise,  rather 
than  local,  and  wherever  the  products  of  the  concern  have  gone 
they  have  advertised  the  enterprising  city  from  whence  they 
came. 

Aside  from  his  interests  in  the  tobacco  business,  Mr.  Deisel 
is  allied  with  several  other  local  commercial  enterprises,  being  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  German  American  Bank  of  Lima,  of  which 
he  is  president  and  a member  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  a 
director  of  the  Lima  Bell  Telephone  Company,  which  has  several 
thousand  subscribers  and  controls,  under  one  head,  the  several 
Bell  systems  of  this  section.  Every  enterprise  which  has  for  its 
object  the  advancement  of  the  city’s  interests  in  any  way  finds  in 
Mr.  Deisel  an  ardent  advocate  and  supporter,  and  as  a member  of 
the  Progressive  Association  he  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  city  and  its  resources.  He 
takes  a keen  and  active  interest  in  public  questions  and  under- 
stands well  the  issues  on  which  men  and  parties  divide,  but  has 
himself  never  been  a seeker  after  official  preferment.  Bom  in 
the  ranks  of  the  common  people,  who  fight  the  battles  and  give 
stability  to  the  body  politic,  he  retains  his  liking  for  them,  which 
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they  in  turn  fully  reciprocate.  Independent,  energetic,  and  re- 
sourceful in  business,  a notable  figure  in  the  commercial  affairs 
of  bis  city,  and  a broad-minded  citizen,  with  the  interests  of  bis 
fellow  men  at  heart,  Mr.  Deisel  fills  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
civic  life  of  Lima  and  is  numbered  among  the  truly  representa- 
tive men  of  bis  adopted  city  and  county. 

Arrogance  and  pride  are  absolutely  foreign  to  Mr.  Deisel’s 
make-up,  for,  despite  the  splendid  success  which  lias  attended 
him,  he  is  still  the  same  unassuming,  genial,  and  approachable 
man  as  when  he  was  struggling  to  make  a success  of  his  first 
business  venture.  He  is  never  too  busy  to  give  attention  to  all 
who  desire  to  see  him  and  never  turns  a deaf  ear  to  a worthy 
appeal  in  behalf  of  person  or  enterprise.  He  is  best  liked  by 
those  who  know  him  best,  for  his  character  is  of  that  consistent 
and  positive  mold  that  long  acquaintance  with  him  but  empha- 
sizes in  him  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  the  ideal  man  among 
men,  so  that  the  conspicuous  place  which  he  has  attained  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  public  has  been  fairly  and  honorably 
earned.  Socially,  Mr.  Deisel  is  a member  of  the  Lima  Club  and 
the  Shawnee  Country  Club,  while  his  fraternal  affiliations  are 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Mr.  Deisel  is  of  marked  domestic 
tastes  and  he  takes  pride  in  his  beautiful  and  commodious  home 
at  No.  312  South  Cole  Street,  which  is  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  and  which  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  Lima,  owing  to 
its  attractive  situation  and  the  splendid  improvements  which 
have  been  made  by  the  owner.  Here,  surrounded  by  ins  family, 
Mr.  Deisel  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

In  1884,  Henry  Deisel  was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma 
Wolf,  a native  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Germany,  the  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  Catherine  Wolf.  These  parents,  with  some  members 
of  their  family,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1883,  having  fol- 
lowed their  son  Phillip,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  sometime 
in  the  seventies  and  had  become  a prosperous  merchant  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  married,  reared  a family,  and 
died.  The  daughter  Emma,  Mrs.  Deisel,  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try in  1881,  locating  in  Lima,  where  her  parents  joined  her  two 
years  later.  Their  last  years  were  spent  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Deisel,  who  gave  to  them  a daughter’s  loving  care  and  attention 
during  their  declining  years.  Mr.  Wolf  died  several  years  prior 
to  his  wife,  whose  death  occurred  when  she  was  seventy-seven 
years  old.  They  were  reared  in  the  German  Lutheran  faith,  from 
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which  they  never  departed,  living  earnest  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian lives. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deisel  have  been  born  the  following  child- 
ren: William,  who  received  a good  education  in  the  Lima  public 
schools  and  the  business  college  here,  is  connected  with  the  Deisel- 
Wemmer  Company;  Eva,  who,  like  all  the  other  children,  was 
born  in  Lima,  graduated  from  the  high  school  here  and  attended 
Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis;  she  is  the  wife  of  George  T.  Grover,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Catherine;  Henry  B., 
who  is  married,  graduated  from  the  Lima  schools  and  then  was 
a student  in  the  Michigan  Military  School  at  Orchard  Lake,  Michi- 
gan; Louise,  who  was  educated  in  the  Lima  public  schools  and 
at  National  Park  Seminary,  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the  wife 
of  Alfred  Wemmer,  of  Lima,  a representative  of  the  Deisel- Wem- 
mer  Company;  Lillian  Helen  graduated  from  the  Lima  high 
school,  attended  the  National  Park  Seminary,  and  then  graduated 
from  Tudor  Hall,  Indianapolis;  she  is  unmarried  and  remains  at 
home.  Religiously,  the  members  of  the  Deisel  family  attend  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  with  which  their  ancestors  have  been 
identified  for  many  generations,  and  they  are  liberal  in  their 
support  of  the  society  and  its  various  interests.  The  family 
moves  in  the  best  social  circles  of  the  city  in  which  they  live  and 
in  their  own  home  the  spirit  of  genuine  old-fashioned  hospitality 
is  always  in  evidence. 


Charles  ^tfjultfjets 

is  with  a great  degree  of  satisfaction  to  us  when  we 
avert  to  the  life  of  one  who  has  made  the  rough  path 
of  life  smooth  by  untiring  perseverance,  attaining 
success  in  any  vocation  requiring  definiteness  of  pur- 
pose and  determined  action.  Such  a life,  whether  it  be  one 
of  calm,  consecutive  endeavor,  or  of  sudden,  meteoric  accomplish- 
ments, must  abound  in  both  lesson  and  incentive  and  prove  a 
guide  to  young  men  whose  fortunes  are  }7et  matters  for  the  future 
to  determine.  For  many  years  Charles  Schultheis,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
has  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  goal  of  success  and  by  de- 
termined continuance  won  pronounced  prestige;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  describe  within  the  limits  of  this  review  a 
man  who  has  led  an  active  and  eminently  useful  life  and  reached 
a position  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  line  of  industries  with  which 
his  interests  have  been  allied.  But  biography  finds  justification, 
nevertheless,  in  tracing  and  recording  such  a life  record,  as  the 
public  claims  a certain  property  interest  in  the  career  of  every 
individual,  and  the  time  invariably  arrives  when  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  give  the  right  publicity.  It  is,  then,  with  a certain 
degree  of  satisfaction  that  the  chronicler  essays  the  task  of  touch- 
ing briefly  upon  such  a record  as  has  been  that  of  the  honored 
subject  of  this  review,  a native  son  of  the  old  Buckeye  State  and 
for  many  years  one  of  Lima’s  leading  business  men,  who  has  de- 
served in  every  respect  the  large  success  he  has  attained  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  universally  held  in  the  community 
which  has  for  so  many  years  been  honored  by  his  residence. 

Charles  Schultheis  is,  as  his  name  indicates,  of  German  an- 
tecedents. His  grandparents  were  natives  of  Hoff,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  where  the  family  had  lived  for  many  generations, 
though  many  details  of  the  early  history  of  the  family  are  lost 
to  the  present  generation.  The  subject’s  paternal  grandfather, 
who  spent  his  entire  life  in  Bavaria,  was  a tanner  by  trade,  and 
died  in  middle  life.  He  was  a good  workman  at  his  trade  and 
was  successful  in  his  affairs.  He  was  survived  a number  of 
years  by  his  widow,  both  of  their  names  being  forgotten.  They 
were  the  parents  of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
of  whom  the  daughters  all  married  and  spent  their  entire  lives 
in  Bavaria.  The  two  sons  were  Wolfgang  John  and  John,  the 
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former  being  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two.  He  was  born  in  1824  and  was  reared  to  the 
business  which  his  father  had  followed,  that  of  a tanner,  as  was 
also  his  brother.  In  1847,  Wolfgang  J.  came  to  the  United  States, 
taking  passage  on  one  of  the  typical  slow-going  sailing  vessels 
of  that  day  at  Bremen.  Havre,  two  months  time  being  consumed 
in  the  voyage.  He  landed  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  being  one  of 
the  earliest  emigrants  from  his  section  of  the  German  Empire. 
He  was  followed  two  years  later  by  his  brother  J ohn.  The  latter 
located  at  Lima,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tanning  business  from 
1863  to  1871,  Wolfgang  being  associated  with  him  in  the  business 
during  a portion  of  that  time.  In  1871,  John  Schultheis  went  to 
Plymouth,  Indiana,  where  he  owned  and  operated  a tannery 
until  his  retirement  from  active  life,  his  death  occurring  there  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  had  married  and  left  children. 
Soon  after  landing  at  Baltimore,  Wolfgang  Schultheis  came  to 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  a short  time,  working  at  his  trade 
at  various  places  until  1850,  when  he  went  to  Cincinnati.  This 
came  near  proving  a bad  move,  for  about  the  same  time  the  ter- 
rible cholera  epidemic  of  that  year  broke  out  there,  through 
which,  however,  he  came  untouched.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Piqua,  Ohio,  where  he  was  employed  as  superintendent  of  a tan- 
nery for  a few  years.  Later  he  went  to  Dopken’s  Corners,  this 
State,  where  he  engaged  in  the  tanning  and  mercantile  business, 
being  there  associated  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Messrs.  Dopken 
and  Byers.  Eventually  Mr.  Schultheis  sold  his  interests  there 
and  went  to  New  Bremen,  Ohio,  and  there  engaged  in  the  tanning 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Kueunzel  & Schultheis,  continu- 
ing there  for  eight  years.  In  1863,  he  came  to  Lima,  and  bought 
an  interest  in  the  tanning  business  which  had  been  acquired  here 
by  his  brother  John.  The  plant  was  located  at  the  foot  of 
Elizabeth  Street,  where  a tannery  had  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation since  1835.  From  1863  to  1871,  the  business  was  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  W.  Schultheis,  when  Wolfgang 
Schultheis  became  sole  proprietor,  running  the  business,  with 
marked  success  until  1891,  when  he  retired  from  the  active  man- 
agement of  the  business,  being  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Charles  and 
John  H. 

Wolfgang  Schultheis  died  on  Juty  1,  1905,  having  during  his 
long  residence  here  enjoyed  to  a pronounced  degree  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  the  people  with  whom  he  mingled.  He  was  a man  of 
strong  and  rugged  character,  who  ordered  his  life  along  the  lines 
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of  honor  and  rectitude,  ever  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  he  had  business  dealings. 

Wolfgang  Schultheis  married,  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  Helen 
Byers,  a native  of  Hoff,  Bavaria,  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  with  a sister,  Sophie,  locating  at  Ft.  Wayne  in  1849. 
Sophie  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  Dopken,  who  at  one  time  had 
had  been  a sailor  on  the  high  seas.  Mrs.  Schultheis1  brother, 
George  Byers,  was  a shoemaker  by  trade.  Mrs.  Schultheis  died 
in  Lima  in  1899,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  She  and  her 
husband  were  life-long  members,  since  confirmation,  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church,  while  in  politics,  Mr.  Schultheis  gave  his  support  to 
the  Republican  party.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following- 
children:  George,  who  never  married,  died  in  1891,  at  the  age 

of  thirty-seven  years,  having  been  a tanner  by  trade;  John,  who 
died  on  May  30,  1912,  was  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  in  the  tanning  business,  and  was  an  hon- 
ored and  respected  member  of  the  community;  Charles,  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Gustave  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,  unmarried. 

Charles  Schultheis  was  born  in  New  Bremen,  Ohio,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1858,  and  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof.  His 
education  was  secured  in  the  public  schools  of  Lima  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  he  began  to  learn  the  tanning  business.  He 
followed  the  old  German  custom  of  thoroughly  learning  every  de- 
tail of  a trade  and  he  became  a competent  and  expert  tanner.  He 
remained  identified  with  the  business  until  1891,  when,  upon  the 
retirement  of  his  father,  he  became  joint  owner  and  manager  of 
the  business  with  his  brother  J ohn.  The  business  has  been  built 
up  steadily  through  the  years,  owing  to  the  splendid  quality  of 
the  product  and  the  unimpeachable  business  methods  followed  by 
the  firm  in  all  its  transactions  through  the  various  changes  in  the 
firm  personnel.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  people  are  employed 
and  the  output  averages  about  three  hundred  hides  a week,  for 
which  there  is  a constant  and  steady  demand,  the  product  being 
sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  firm  of  Schultheis  has 
long  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation,  as  have  the  members  of 
the  family  in  this  community,  for  they  have  always  stood  for  the 
best  things  in  life. 

Charles  Schultheis  was  married  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  to 
Matilda  Eckart,  who  was  born,  reared,  and  educated  in  that  city, 
being  the  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  (Linker)  Eckart. 
Her  father,  who  was  a native  of  Hoff,  Bavaria,  Germany,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  young  manhood,  locating  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
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Indiana,  where  he  married,  his  wife  having  been  born  in  the  old 
fort  at  that  point.  She  is  still  living  at  Ft.  Wayne,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  her  husband  having  died  several  years  ago. 
He  was  for  many  years  a prominent  business  man  of  that  city, 
having  conducted  a large  and  successful  pork  packing  business 
for  many  years.  He  was  a Democrat  in  his  political  faith,  while, 
religiously,  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  a large  family,  nine  of  whom 
are  living,  and  all  are  married  but  two,  though  children  have  been 
born  to  but  one  of  the  unions.  No  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schultheis. 

Religiously,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schultheis  are  prominent  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he  was  formerly  a trustee  and  to 
the  various  interests  of  which  he  has  always  been  a liberal  con- 
tributor. Politically,  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party.  Socially,  he  is  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  and  the  Shawnee  Country  Club  at  Lima.  He 
has  been  successful  in  the  accumulation  of  material  wealth,  but 
he  has  at  the  same  time  gained  what  is  of  far  greater  value,  the 
good  will  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community.  He  is  a splendid 
example  of  the  virile  and  progressive  man  who  believes  in  doing 
well  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  a man  of  keen  discernment 
and  sound  judgment,  broad-minded  and  a follower  of  the  highest 
business  and  social  ethics.  Though  a busy  man,  he  is  very  ap- 
proachable and  entirely  unassuming  in  his  manner,  being  genial 
and  pleasing  in  his  address.  Because  of  genuine  worth  he  is 
well  liked  by  all  who  know  him. 


grtfjur  li.  OTijtte 

REAT  achievements  always  excite  admiration.  Men 
of  deeds  are  the  men  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor. 
Ours  is  an  age  representing  the  most  electrical  prog- 
ress in  all  lines  of  material  activity,  and  the  man  of 
initiative  is  one  who  forges  to  the  front  in  the  industrial  world. 
Among  the  distinctive  captains  of  industry  in  the  city  of  Lima, 
a place  of  priority  must  be  accorded  to  Arthur  L.  White,  for  to 
him  has  been  largely  due  the  upbuilding  of  an  industry  which  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city  of  his  choice,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  comparatively  brief  time  within  which  these  great  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  further  testify  to  his  exceptionable  ad- 
ministrative power  and  executive  ability.  He  is  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  a progressive,  virile,  self-made  American  citizen, 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  advanced  age  in 
which  he  lives,  while  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
and  worked  his  way  upward  from  a humble  beginning  to  a noble 
and  worthy  success.  He  has  conducted  all  business  matters  care- 
fully and  systematically,  in  all  his  acts  displaying  an  unusual 
aptitude  for  successful  management.  Mr.  White  has  not  per- 
mitted the  accumulation  of  fortune  to  affect  in  any  way  his  atti- 
tude towards  those  less  fortunate  than  he,  and  he  always  has 
a cheerful  word  and  a helping  hand  for  those  in  need.  He  is  a 
most  companionable  gentleman  and  has  a host  of  warm  friends 
throughout  the  business  and  social  circles  in  which  he  moves, 
for  in  him  are  combined  attributes  and  characteristics  which  at 
once  command  confidence  and  esteem. 

Arthur  L.  White  is  a native  son  of  the  old  Buckeye  State, 
having  been  born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Knox  County,  on  March  10, 
1861.  His  father,  John  W.  White,  was  bom  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  1814,  and  died  in  Mt.  Vernon  in  1886.  He  came  of  a long  line 
of  sterling  New  England  ancestors,  his  parents  being  natives  of 
Vermont.  In  an  early  day  the.y  came  to  Ohio,  their  advent  here 
being  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  their  first  settlement  was 
at  Marietta.  In  that  city  John  W.  White  was  reared  to  man- 
hood. He  then  moved  to  Zanesville,  where  he  met  and  married 
Catherine  Springer,  of  a prominent  old  and  well-to-do  family  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  Springers  had  located  at  Wilming- 
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ton  in  the  pioneer  days  of  that  section  and  they  leased  for  ninety- 
nine  years  the  land  on  which  the  city  was  eventually  built.  They 
were  prominent  in  the  early  life  of  that  community  and  were  im- 
portant factors  in  the  early  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  city. 
John  W.  White  early  became  identified  with  the  newspapers  of 
Zanesville  and  for  some  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  he  was  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  a paq>er  there,  wielding  a large  influence  in 
the  community.  Later  he  went  to  Mt.  Vernon,  where  he  became 
agent  for  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company,  retaining  that 
position  until  his  death  and  discharging  his  responsible  duties  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  company.  In  the  life  of  that  com- 
munity he  became  a live  factor  and  efficiently  filled  several  local 
offices,  such  as  member  of  the  city  council.  He  took  a deep 
interest  in  local  historical  matters  and  was  identified  with  the 
editing  and  publication  of  a comprehensive  and  accurate  history 
of  Knox  County.  He  had  been  well  educated  and  possessed  marked 
native  ability.  He  also  prepared  a complete  genealogical  record 
of  his  family,  as  well  as  his  wife’s  family.  Politically,  he  was  at 
first  a Republican,  but  eventually  he  became  a strong  supporter 
of  the  Greeley  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  right,  nothing 
could  swerve  him  from  his  course.  His  wife  survived  him  about 
six  years,  her  death  occurring  at  Mt.  Vernon  in  1892,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three  years. 

Religiously,  John  W.  White  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  while  his  wife  was  identified  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  eight  children,  an 
equal  number  of  bo}^s  and  girls,  of  whom  the  subject  is  the 
youngest,  their  names  being  as  follows:  Caroline  became  the 

wife  of  W.  L.  Wardell  and  both  are  now  deceased;  Oscar,  whose 
wife  is  dead,  has  a daughter,  Catherine,  and  he  now  lives  in  Texas, 
retired;  Edna  died  in  infancy;  John  Douglas,  who  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  management  of  railroads  in  this  State 
died  at  the  age  of  about  sixty  years,  unmarried;  Emma  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  H.  C.  Wright,  who  was  a well-known  contractor 
at  Gambier,  Ohio;  she  has  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  one 
daughter  being  deceased;  Erank  died  in  infancy;  Jessie  died  in 
early  womanhood,  and  Arthur  L.  Oscar,  mentioned  above,  was 
a graduate  from  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  and  was  an 
officer  on  the  United  States  warship  “Wateree”  when  that  vessel 
was  driven  ashore  by  the  great  tidal  wave  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 
South  America.  The  vessel,  which  was  cruising  off  the  coast 
when  the  wave  struck,  was  carried  one  and  a half  miles  inland, 
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being  left  “high  and  dry”  when  the  water  receded.  So  well 
trained  and  carefully  disciplined  was  the  crew,  that  only  one 
seaman  was  lost,  though  the  escape  of  the  whole  ship  and  crew 
was  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  After  this  experience,  Oscar 
White  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  Texas. 

Arthur  L.  White  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  where  he  secured  his  education,  being  a graduate  of 
the  high  school.  When  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  ambi- 
tious to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  he  went  to  work  as  office 
boy  for  the  C.  G.  Cooper  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
He  proved  a faithful  and  industrious  employee,  intelligently 
studying  every  phase  of  the  business  as  opportunity  presented, 
and,  his  ability  being  recognized,  he  was  successively  promoted 
until,  eighteen  years  after  entering  the  company’s  employ,  he  was 
made  general  superintendent  and  a director  of  the  concern.  This 
was  a remarkable  record,  but  to  those  familiar  with  Mr.  White’s 
qualities  and  abilities  it  is  easy  to  understand.  With  him,  any- 
thing that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  this  same 
rule  is  applied  to  those  under  him,  the  result  being  a high  degree 
of  efficiency  in  any  work  over  which  he  has  supervision.  Mr. 
White  remained  with  the  Cooper  Company  twenty-five  years,  and 
then,  in  1900,  he  came  to  Lima  as  general  manager  of  the  Lima 
Locomotive  and  Machine  Company,  at  that  time  a comparatively 
small,  but  growing  concern.  His  personality  was  at  once  in- 
jected into  the  company’s  affairs,  and  in  response  to  his  ener- 
getic efforts  the  business  began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Six  months  after  Mr.  White  became  connected  with  the  company, 
it  was  reorganized  and  he  became  president  of  the  corporation, 
in  which  position  he  has  since  been  retained.  When  he  came 
here  the  works  were  small,  giving  employment  to  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  with  a capacity  of  twenty-seven  engines  a 
year,  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  being  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  works  have  since  then  been  increased 
many  fold,  and  will  soon  have  employment  for  three  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  while  the  output  capacity  will  be  about  one 
thousand  engines  a year.  In  1912,  the  company  became  known  as 
the  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation,  its  capital  stock  being  in- 
creased to  six  million  dollars,  and  it  is  now  the  third  largest  loco- 
motive manufacturing  compan}^  in  the  United  States.  Every 
style  of  locomotive,  passenger,  or  freight,  light  or  heavy,  for  for- 
eign or  domestic  use,  is  built  here,  including  special  styles  and 
types,  and  in  railroad  circles  their  output  is  recognized  as  among 
the  very  best.  In  all  this  growth  and  development  the  moving 
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spirit  has  been  Mr.  White,  who  has  literally  devoted  himself  to 
the  mammoth  enterprise  of  which  he  is  the  active  head.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation  are:  Ira  P. 

Carnes,  vice  president  (inactive) ; George  L.  Wall,  active  vice 
president;  William  T.  Agerter,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
offices  of  the  corporation  are  in  a splendid  new  seven-story  build- 
ing erected  especially  for  the  company  near  the  manufacturing 
plant,  which  covers  a large  part  of  the  sixty-five  acre  tract  owned 
by  the  corporation.  The  plant  is  most  eligibly  located  near  three 
leading  railroad  lines,  and  connected  with  other  lines  by  a belt 
railroad.  This  colossal  enterprise  means  much  to  the  city  of 
Lima,  in  the  growth  of  which  city  no  one  has  taken  a deeper 
interest  or  greater  pride  than  Mr.  White.  In  all  local  move- 
ments for  the  general  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  city  he 
has  been  a prominent  figure  and  has  rendered  signally  efficient 
service  as  president  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  for  two  years 
as  president  of  the  Progressive  Association,  a business  men’s  or- 
ganization. Mr.  White  has  identified  himself  with  a number  of 
other  local  enterprises  besides  the  locomotive  works,  being  a 
stockholder  and  a director  of  the  Lima  Trust  Company,  and  a 
stockholder  in  the  old  National  Bank.  He  assisted  in  the  pro- 
motion of  and  is  a director  in  the  Ohio  Steel  Casting  Company, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  to  Lima  the  Gramm 
Motor  Truck  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  until  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  Willis-Overland  Motor  Car  Company.  He  re- 
tains an  interest  in  the  latter  company,  which  has  remained  at 
Lima.  Of  the  Lima  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  Mr. 
W7hite  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  and  he  served  for  two  years 
as  its  president,  giving  to  it  the  same  careful  attention  that  he 
would  to  a profit-sharing  enterprise.  His  remarkable  success 
in  the  world  of  affairs  has  in  no  sense  dwarfed  his  nature  and  he 
takes  the  keenest  interest  in  all  ethical  or  sociological  movements 
for  the  uplift  and  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  particularly  the 
young  men,  in  whom  he  evinces  a special  interest.  He  is  proud 
of  Lima  and  of  the  grand  State  of  Ohio  and  zealous  of  their  prog- 
ress and  prosperity. 

Politically,  Mr.  White  has  been  a life-long  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  the  success  of  which  he  has  taken  a keen 
interest,  though  never  himself  a seeker  after  office  of  any  kind. 
Fraternally,  he  is  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in 
which  he  has  taken  the  thirty-second  degree.  In  the  York  Rite  he 
has  also  taken  all  the  degrees,  being  a member  of  Lima  Command- 
ery,  Knights  Templars.  His  Scottish  Rite  membership  is  at 
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Toledo,  while  he  belongs  to  Aladdin  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Columbus.  Socially  he 
is  a member  of  the  Shawnee  Country  Club,  of  Lima,  of  which  he 
is  an  ex-president. 

At  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  Arthur  L.  White  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Lucy  Spindler,  who  was  born  and  reared  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
being  the  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Anna  (Smith)  Spindler,  na- 
tives of  this  State.  Her  parents  were  for  many  years  honored 
residents  of  Mt.  Vernon,  where  her  father  was  a successful  me- 
chanical engineer.  He  is  now  deceased,  and  his  widow,  who  is 
now  seventy  years  old,  still  resides  in  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  are  the  parents  of  one  daughter,  Jane,  now  nine  years 
old.  Religiously,  they  are  members  of  the  Market  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  which  they  are  liberal  contributors.  The3^  move 
in  the  best  social  circles  of  the  city  and  are  popular  with  all  who 
know  them. 


Samuel  Collins 


HE  biographies  of  enterprising  men,  especially  of  good 
men,  are  instructive  as  guides  and  incentives  to  others. 
The  examples  they  furnish  of  patient  purpose  and 
steadfast  integrity  strongly  illustrate  what  is  in  the 
power  of  each  to  accomplish,  when  they  have  courage  and  right 
principles  to  control  their  course  of  action.  Some  men  belong  to 
no  exclusive  class  in  life;  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles 
have  in  many  instances  awakened  their  faculties  and  served  as 
a stimulus  to  carry  them  to  ultimate  success.  Samuel  Collins, 
one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  Lima,  Ohio,  whose  residence  here 
has  covered  a longer  period  than  that  of  any  other  citizen  of 
this  city,  and  who  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  persons  here  in  respect 
to  his  age,  has  lived  to  good  purpose  and  has  achieved  a degree 
of  success  commensurate  with  his  efforts.  By  a straightforward 
and  commendable  course  he  made  his  way  from  somewhat  humble 
environment  to  a respectable  position  in  the  business  world,  win- 
ning the  admiration  of  the  people  of  his  city  and  earning  a repu- 
tation as  an  enterprising,  progressive  man  of  affairs  and  a broad- 
minded, charitable  and  upright  citizen,  which  the  public  was  not 
slow  to  recognize  and  appreciate.  Thus  he  is  eminently  deserving 
of  specific  mention  among  the  representative  men  of  his  section 
of  the  commonwealth. 

Samuel  Collins  was  born  near  Bridgeport  and  St.  Clairsville, 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  March  6,  1824,  being  now  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age.  He  is  descended  from  sterling  Scotch  ances- 
try, his  paternal  grandfather,  John  Collins,  having  been  born  in 
southwestern  Scotland,  a scion  of  a family  long  residents  of  that 
locality.  His  wife’s  given  name  was  Rachael,  and  to  them  were 
born  several  children  in  their  native  country.  About  1780,  or  soon 
thereafter,  they  embarked  for  America,  and,  after  a long,  tedious 
and  dangerous  voyage  in  one  of  the  slow-going  and  uncomfortable 
sailing  ships  of  that  period,  they  landed  probably  at  New  York. 
From  there  they  proceeded  to  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  they  remained  until  1798,  when  they  came  to  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  locating  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness.  This 
county  was  at  that  time  sparsely  settled  and  was  infected  by  wild 
animals  and  the  scarcely  less  wild  red  man.  There  they  pur- 
chased one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Coleman  Creek,  which  land 
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was  underlaid  with  a fine  strata  of  coal,  and  there  they  bravely 
went  to  work  to  create  a home  and  rear  their  family.  Conditions 
were  certainly  not  favorable  or  encouraging,  but  they  were  a 
hardy  and  courageous  people,  those  early  pioneers,  and  they  un- 
derwent privations  and  faced  conditions  that  would  to-day  prob- 
ably deter  most  persons.  However,  they  had  a definite  object  in 
view,  and  with  their  ideal  ever  before  them  they  worked  on 
faithfully  from  day  to  day  until  at  length  they  realized,  in  a way, 
the  fruits  of  their  years  of  toil  and  hardships.  Mr.  Collins  had  a 
little  shop  in  which  were  constructed  practically  all  the  coffins 
required  in  the  first  years  of  the  settlement,  they  being  made 
entirely  by  hand  and  sometimes  being  rude  and  unartistic;  hut 
they  served  well  their  purpose.  Here,  after  a long  and  honorable 
life,  John  Collins  passed  away,  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  his  wife  having  died  many  years  before,  while  the  family 
lived  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  children  included,  John,  Jr.,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Daniel  and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Coleman  and  Mrs.  Starkey. 

John  Collins,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  children  who  were  horn 
before  the  family  left  Scotland,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  No- 
vember 19,  1781,  and  he  was  but  a lad  when  the  family  came  to 
their  new  home  in  the  western  continent.  While  they  were  living 
in  Pennsylvania  he  attained  his  majority  and  was  married  to 
Rachael  Cunningham,  who  was  born  in  England  on  January  29, 
1789.  Jn  her  early  girlhood  her  family  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  her  parents  died.  After 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Collins  and  the  birth  of  their  first  two  child- 
ren, William  and  Martha,  they  moved  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
where  they  lived  from  1798  to  September,  1834,  their  first  loca- 
tion being  a little  log  house  about  five  miles  east  of  Bellefontaine 
in  Logan  County.  In  this  cabin  they  lived  ten  years,  and  it  was 
while  living  there  in  1836  that  Mr.  Collins  acted  as  a pall  bearer  at 
the  funeral  of  his  friend,  Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  eminent  men 
of  his  day  in  Ohio.  In  1844,  they  located  on  a farm  a few  miles 
from  their  former  home  in  the  same  county  where  their  deaths 
occurred,  his  on  August  13,  1849,  and  hers  on  July  18,  1860. 
Mrs.  Collins  was  a Presbyterian  in  her  religious  affiliation,  while 
Mr.  Collins  was  a stanch  Democrat  in  his  political  faith.  They 
became  the  parents  of  nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  deceased 
but  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Samuel  Collins  was  reared  without  opportunities  for  secur- 
ing an  education,  except  such  as  was  absorbed  by  experience. 
However,  he  has  been  a close  observer  of  men  and  events  and  is 
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a well  informed  man.  He  was  reared  to  a life  of  hard  work  and 
during  the  years  of  his  youth  he  did  his  full  share  in  the  work 
of  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  the  soil.  These  habits  of 
industry  became  characteristic  of  him  and  were  the  secrets  of 
his  later  success.  In  1851,  Mr.  Collins  came  to  the  then  village 
of  Lima  and,  having  decided  to  make  this  his  permanent  home,  he 
brought  his  family  here  the  following  year,  their  first  home  being 
a hewed-log  cabin,  situated  in  the  present  public  square,  within 
a few  feet  of  the  fine  building  now  owned  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  home 
of  the  First  National  Bank  and  Empire  Hotel,  this  property  being 
two  hundred  and  four  by  fifty  feet  in  size.  As  an  instance  of 
the  energy,  ability  and  enterprise  of  the  subject,  it  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  he  planned,  did  the  architectural  work  and 
built  this  splendid  block,  which  is  a well  arranged  and  substan- 
tially constructed  building.  Mr.  Collins’  first  business  enter- 
prise here  was  a small  grocery  store,  in  which,  by  honest  treat- 
ment and  fair  dealing,  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  customers 
and  built  up  a large  and  profitable  trade,  so  that  he  was  soon  on 
the  way  to  financial  success.  As  he  was  prospered,  he  made 
judicious  investments  of  his  money  from  time  to  time,  including 
two  splendid  farms  near  the  city  of  Lima,  each  of  eighty  acres, 
and  he  was  eventually  enabled  to  retire  from  the  more  active 
business  affairs,  though  he  is  yet,  despite  his  advanced  age,  keenly 
alive  to  passing  events,  giving  his  personal  attention  to  his  busi- 
ness affairs  and  showing  a physical  activity  that  would  be  cred- 
itable to  a man  twenty  years  his  junior.  He  is  truly  one  of 
the  grand  old  men  of  Lima,  and  because  of  his  life  of  activity, 
success  and  right  living  he  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  good 
will  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

A life-long  Democrat  in  politics,  Mr.  Collins  has  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  his  party,  and  in  1860,  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Allen  County,  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
position  with  a fidelity  and  ability  that  won  for  him  the  com- 
mendation of  all  the  people.  During  his  business  life  here  he  has 
been  frequently  called  upon  to  act  as  trustee,  administrator  and 
in  other  similar  capacities,  his  business  ability  and  his  integrity 
of  purpose  and  action  being  widely  recognized.  Mr.  Collins’  pro- 
tracted residence  in  this  section  of  the  State,  lias  made  his  name 
widely  and  familiarly  known.  His  life  and  the  history  of  this 
locality  have  been  pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing,  for  he 
has  lived  to  see  and  take  a prominent  part  in  the  growth  of  the 
community.  His  has  been  a long  life  of  honor  and  trust  and  no 
higher  eulogy  can  be  passed  upon  him  than  to  say  the  simple 
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truth  that  his  name  has  never  been  coupled  with  anything  dis- 
reputable and  that  there  has  never  been  the  shadow  of  a stain 
upon  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  unwavering  honesty.  He 
has  been  a consistent  man  in  all  he  has  ever  undertaken,  and  his 
career  in  all  the  relations  of  life  has  been  utterly  without  pre- 
tense. 

On  March  16,  1848,  Samuel  Collins  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Brinser,  the  marriage  occurring  in  Logan  County, 
Ohio.  She  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Dutch  stock. 
Her  death  occurred  on  December  21,  1903,  after  a happy  con- 
genial union  of  fifty-five  years.  To  this  union  were  born  the 
following  children:  Rosanna,  who  died  after  her  marriage  to 

Jacob  Rinkle,  leaving  one  son,  Charles;  Daniel  married  Emma 
Pearson,  and  both  are  now  deceased,  leaving  no  children;  Gilbert 
died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Perry,  who  received  a good  educa- 
tion and  now  makes  his  home  with  his  father,  married  Eva  Leland, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  they  have  one  child,  a bright  boy  of  twelve 
years;  Charles,  who  died  in  infancy. 

The  mother  of  these  children  was  a woman  of  many  fine  per- 
sonal qualities,  wras  an  earnest  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  in  her  daily  life  exemplified  the  religion  which  she 
professed. 


garrison  Heffner 

one  desires  to  gain  a vivid  realization  of  the  rapid 
advance  in  the  civilization  which  the  last  few  decades 
have  brought,  he  can  listen  to  the  stories  that  men 
who  are  still  living  among  us  can  tell  of  their  early 
experiences  when  the  country  was  to  a large  extent  new  and  when 
social  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  Buckeye  State  were  in  the 
formative  period.  There  are  among  us  many  of  these  old  settlers 
who,  having  spent  the  vigor  and  strength  of  their  manhood  in 
developing  homes  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  are  now 
in  the  evening  of  life,  when  the  shadows  are  growing  dim  and  the 
past  gradually  receding  from  view,  spending  their  declining  years 
in  rest  and  quiet,  surrounded  by  neighbors  and  friends  who  honor 
and  revere  them  for  the  good  work  they  did  in  laying  broad  and 
deep  the  foundation  upon  which  the  community’s  prosperity  has 
been  builded.  Conspicuous  among  these  silver-haired  veterans 
of  a period  long  past  is  the  venerable  and  highly  respected  citizen, 
now  living  a life  of  honorable  retirement,  to  a brief  review  of 
whose  career  the  following  lines  are  devoted.  All  his  active  years 
were  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  which  has  been  an 
honored  vocation  from  the  earliest  ages.  As  a usual  thing,  men 
of  honorable  and  humane  impulses,  as  well  as  those  of  energy 
and  thrift,  have  been  patrons  of  husbandry.  The  free  outdoor 
life  of  the  farm  has  a decided  tendency  to  foster  and  develop  that 
independence  of  mind  and  self-reliance  which  characterize  true 
manhood.  It  has  been  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  have  sprung 
the  moral  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  majority  of  our 
nation’s  most  distinguished  men  in  all  walks  of  life  were  born  on 
the  farm  and  are  indebted  to  its  early  influence  for  the  distinc- 
tion which  they  have  attained. 

Harrison  Heffner,  an  honored  and  respected  citizen  of  Lafay- 
ette County,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Colerain  Township,  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  on  December  25,  1834.  He  is  descended  from  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  stock,  his  ancestors’  respective  families  having  been 
prominent  and  well  known  in  their  locality  in  the  old  Keystone 
State.  There  his  paternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Heffner,  died  in 
middle  life,  after  which  his  widow,  Susan,  came  to  Ross  County, 
Ohio,  and  subsequently  to  Allen  County,  this  State.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband  a good  many  years,  her  death  occuring,  when 
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past  seventy  years  of  age,  at  her  home  near  Bethlehem  church. 
She  was  long  an  earnest  member  of  the  Reformed  Church.  She 
was  the  mother  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  married  and  reared  families,  ex- 
cepting one  daughter  who  died  young  and  was  buried  in  what 
became  known  as  the  Heffner  Cemetery,  near  the  Bethlehem 
church,  the  land  within  the  cemetery  enclosure  having  been  do- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  Isaac  Heffner,  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Another  daughter,  who  married  a Mr.  Holman, 
moved  to  Iowa,  where  she  died  and  was  buried.  David,  who 
married,  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  died  in  Allen  County,  Ohio. 
Anna  became  the  wife  of  David  Moyer,  both  being  now  deceased, 
their  bodies  lying  in  the  Heffner  Cemetery.  Isaac,  father  of 
the  subject,  is  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph.  Gabriel 
married  and  he  and  his  wife  died  in  Allen  County,  when  advanced 
in  years.  Katie,  who  became  the  wife  of  Amos  Bowser,  a farmer 
in  Ross  County,  this  State,  is  also  deceased. 

Isaac  Heffner,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania, 
came  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  Here 
he  married  Mary  May,  who  also  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  who  had  been  brought  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  in  young  girl- 
hood. In  1832,  the  May  and  Heffner  families  came  to  Allen 
County,  locating  on  wild  and  undeveloped  land  in  the  woods  of 
Jackson  Township.  There  Mrs.  Heffner’s  grandparents,  George 
and  Katherine  May,  died  and  were  buried  in  what  later  became 
known  as  Heffner  Cemetery,  near  Bethlehem  church,  both  being 
advanced  in  age  at  the  time  of  their  deaths.  Isaac  Heffner  walked 
the  entire  distance  from  Ross  County  to  the  new  home,  and  after 
taking  up  his  land,  he  returned  for  his  family,  whom  he  brought 
here  in  an  old  Pennsylvania  wagon,  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
journey  was  a long  and  tiresome  one,  beset  by  many  dangers  and 
accompanied  by  many  hardships  and  discomforts,  their  stopping 
place  at  night  being  at  the  roadside  wherever  they  happened  to 
be.  Upon  reaching  their  new  home,  the  outlook  was  anything  but 
inviting,  but  they  had  not  expected  much  and  they  bravely  made 
the  best  of  their  surroundings.  Their  first  abiding  place  was  a 
rude  log  hut,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  superseded  by  a 
hewed-log  cabin,  and  then,  in  1855,  they  erected  a substantial 
brick  residence,  into  which  none  but  the  best  materials  were  put, 
so  that  this  house,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  Allen  County,  is  still  in  a remarkable  state  of  preservation, 
being  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Heffner’s  youngest  son,  who  owns 
the  old  homestead.  Here  Isaac  and  Mary  Heffner  spent  the 
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remainder  of  their  lives,  he  dying  when  past  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  and  she  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  They  were  faithful 
and  active  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  which  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor,  having  given  generously  to  the  erection  of 
the  first  church  building. 

Isaac  and  Mary  Heffner  were  the  parents  of  the  following- 
children  : Jacob,  who  now  lives  on  a farm  in  Jackson  Town- 

ship, was  married,  his  wife  being  now  deceased;  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  next  in  order  of  birth;  Amos,  who  is  a successful 
farmer  in  Auglaize  Township,  Allen  County,  is  married  and  has 
reared  a family;  Clarissa,  who  lives  in  Bath  Township,  Allen 
County,  is  the  widow  of  Jacob  Moury  and  the  mother  of  children; 
David,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  is  the  only  deceased 
member  of  this  family;  he  was  married  and  left  a son  and  daugh- 
ter; John,  who  is  a retired  farmer,  living  in  Lafayette,  married 
and  reared  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  his  wife  being  now 
deceased;  Albert,  who  now  lives  on  and  operates  the  old  home- 
stead, is  married  and  has  two  daughters  and  a son. 

Harrison  Heffner  was  reared  under  the  paternal  roof  and 
secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools.  He  devoted  him- 
self indefatigably  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  home 
farm,  proving  a valuable  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was  enabled 
to  accumulate  a splendid  estate  of  eighteen  hundred  acres  of 
land.  This  land  was  higlity  improved  and  was  devoted  to  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock  raising.  Upon  starting  out  in  life  on  his 
own  account,  the  subject  decided  to  follow  the  vocation  to  which 
he  had  been  reared  and  in  this  decision  he  showed  sound  judg- 
ment, for  as  a farmer  and  stock  raiser  he  was  successful  to  an 
eminent  degree,  accumulating  a comfortable  fortune,  his  estate  at 
one  time  comprising  over  one  thousand  acres  of  as  fine  land  as 
this  section  of  the  State  contained.  Much  of  this  land  he  has 
given  to  his  children,  who  are  engaged  in  its  operation.  Mr. 
Heffner  was  during  his  active  years  a hard  and  persistent  worker, 
giving  his  personal  attention  to  every  detail  of  his  farm  work  and 
being  progressive  and  systematic  in  his  operations,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  realize  maximum  returns  for  his  labor. 

His  progressive  tendenc}^  was  distinctly  shown  in  his  methods 
as  a breeder  and  raiser  of  live  stock,  in  which  he  gained  a wide 
reputation  because  of  the  excellency  of  his  stock.  As  a breeder 
and  dealer  of  Shorthorn  cattle  he  was  particularly  successful  and 
exhibited  his  animals  at  many  of  the  fairs  and  live  stock  shows, 
in  which  he  invariably  won  his  full  share  of  first  prizes.  He  bred 
the  largest  cow  that  was  ever  raised  in  Allen  County,  and  in  many 
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respects,  as  a pioneer  in  the  breeding  of  good  stock,  he  showed 
the  way  where  others  have  since  followed  with  success  and  profit. 
Thus,  in  this,  as  in  other  lines  of  his  work,  Mr.  Heffner  performed 
a distinct  service  to  his  community,  for  to  him  was  largely  due 
the  credit  for  the  high  standard  now  maintained  by  stock  breeders 
in  this  locality.  As  a general  farmer,  Mr.  Heffner  evinced  the 
same  sound  judgment  and  intelligent  discrimination  which 
marked  his  efforts  as  a stock  raiser.  His  handling  of  the  soil, 
rotation  of  crops  and  their  cultivation  were  all  according  to  the 
most  advanced  methods  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  pro- 
nounced success.  About  nine  years  ago,  feeling  that  he  had 
justly  earned  the  right  to  take  life  easier,  Mr.  Heffner  relinquished 
the  active  management  of  the  farm  and  retired  to  a comfortable 
home  in  Lafayette,  where  he  now  resides. 

Politically,  Harrison  Heffner  has  always  given  his  support 
to  the  Democratic  party,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  ances- 
tors. He  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and  has  been 
honored  by  election  to  several  local  offices,  in  all  of  which  he  per- 
formed his  duty  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Religiously,  he  is  a member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  while  his 
wife  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  both  of 
which  societies  they  give  a liberal  support. 

Harrison  Heffner  was  united  in  marriage  first  to  Mahala 
Ice,  who  was  born,  reared  and  educated  at  Westminster,  Ohio. 
She  died  at  her  home  in  Jackson  Township,  Allen  County,  in  1900, 
when  a little  past  sixty  years  of  age.  Her  father,  Samuel  Ice,  was 
a native  of  Pennsylvania,  became  a successful  farmer  in  Allen 
County,  Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred,  in  advanced  age.  His 
first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Shellabarger,  and  died  when  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Heffner,  was  only  two  years  old. 

Harrison  and  Mahala  Heffner  became  the  parents  of  the 
following  children:  Anna  became  the  wife  of  Elijah  Frederick, 
a farmer  near  Lafayette,  and  they  have  three  sons  and  three 
daughters;  Charles,  who  also  is  a successful  famer,  married  Ida 
Albert,  and  has  reared  six  children:  Brice,  who  is  a farmer  in 
Jackson  Township,  Allen  County,  married  Mary  Fetter,  and  is 
the  father  of  three  sons;  Jennie  A.,  who  died  recently,  was  the 
wife  of  Jacob  Bogart,  and  left  surviving  her  two  daughters;  Wil- 
lard, a farmer,  married  Iva  Heath,  and  is  the  father  of  three  child- 
ren; Harry,  who  is  engaged  in  the  operation  of  the  old  home  farm, 
married  Nora  Fisher  and  is  the  father  of  three  children. 

Mr.  Heffner’s  second  marital  union  was  consummated  near 
Lima,  Allen  County,  Ohio,  with  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  King,  nee  King, 
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the  two  King  families  having  been  of  no  relation.  Mrs.  Heffner’s 
first  husband,  the  late  Matthew  W.  King,  was  a man  of  splendid 
parts  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  were  born  two  daughters;  namely,  Gertrude  C.  is  the 
wife  of  Pearson  Ritter,  a successful  farmer  in  Harden  County, 
Ohio,  and  they  have  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  been  care- 
fully reared  and  well  educated;  Loretha  Z.  is  the  wife  of  Clifford 
W.  Marshall,  of  Allen  County,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Helen  I. 

In  this  brief  sketch  enough  has  been  outlined  concerning  the 
career  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  to  show  him  to  be  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  acumen  and  sagacity.  To  these  qualities 
have  been  added  those  of  indefatigable  labor  and  determined  per- 
sistance  in  the  pursuit  of  definite  lines  of  effort,  so  that  the 
success  which  came  to  him  was  but  the  logical  outcome  of  well 
defined  purposes.  The  sterling  traits  which  have  characterized 
him  have  commanded  uniform  confidence  and  esteem,  and  he  is 
to-day  honored  by  all  who  know  him. 


Jfrebericfe  jWoreau  $5 acini  s 

T is  often  considered  by  those  in  the  habit  of  superficial 
thinking  that  the  history  of  so-called  great  men  only 
is  worthy  of  preservation  and  that  little  merit  exists 
among  the  masses  to  call  forth  the  praises  of  the  his- 
torian and  the  appreciation  of  mankind.  A greater  mistake  was 
never  made.  No  man  is  great  in  all  things,  and  it  is  not  the 
history  of  the  lucky  stroke  of  fortune  which  benefits  humanity 
most,  but  the  record  of  a steady,  earnest  life,  consistent  with  itself 
and  true  to  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  that  gives  to  others 
an  example  of  right  living.  Though  Frederick  M.  Backus  has 
long  been  numbered  among  those  who  are  serenely  sleeping  in 
“God’s  acre  where  we  all  shall  rest,”  his  life  record  was  such  that 
it  is  eminently  deserving  specific  portrayal,  not  only  in  the  nature 
of  a memoir,  but  also  as  an  example  and  stimulus  to  the  young 
man  now  hesitating  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Though  cut  down 
in  early  manhood,  his  life  was  well  spent,  for  he  was  ever  domi- 
nated by  the  highest  principles  of  integrity  and  honor.  Pure, 
constant,  and  noble  was  the  spiritual  flame  that  burned  in  and 
illumined  the  mortal  tenement  in  which  his  soul  dwelt,  and  to  the 
superficial  observer  can  come  but  small  appreciation  of  his  in- 
trinsic spirituality,  his  faith  being  fortified  by  the  deepest  study, 
and  the  Christian  verities  were  to  him  the  matters  of  most  con- 
cern. In  all  that  constituted  true  manhood  and  good  citizenship 
he  was  a worthy  example  and  none  stood  higher  than  he  in 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved.  His 
career  was  characterized  by  duty  well  performed,  by  faithfulness 
to  every  trust  reposed  in  him,  by  industry,  thrift,  and  wisely  di- 
rected efforts,  and  his  reputation  was  never  clouded  by  the  com- 
mission of  an  unworthy  act. 

Frederick  M.  Backus  was  born  in  Benton,  New  York,  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1838,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  June  6,  1874.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  W.  and 
Frances  [Elizabeth  (Ward)  Backus,  the  latter  being  of  Irish 
descent  and  a member  of  the  well-known  Ward  family  of  New 
Jersey.  Rev.  William  W.  Backus,  who  wTas  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  of  English  extraction.  He  was  well  educated  and 
was  a minister  in  the  Congregational  Church,  though  late  in  life 
he  retired  from  the  active  ministry,  and  died  at  the  home  of  a 
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son  in  Oklahoma,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  His 
wife  had  died  many  years  before,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  They 
were  the  parents  of  a large  family  of  children,  and,  though  they 
never  accumulated  much  in  a material  way,  they  reared  their 
children  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  respectability. 

Frederick  M.  Backus  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  the  East 
and  received  a good,  practical  education  in  the  public  schools, 
though  this  training  was  liberally  supplemented  by  much  private 
study,  he  having  ever  been  a close  and  studious  reader  of  the  best 
literature  and  acquiring  a broad  and  accurate  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  a wide  variety  of  subjects.  Being  the  eldest  of  the  large 
family,  he  left  home  at  a tender  age,  determined  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where,  for 
several  years,  he  made  his  home  with  an  uncle,  the  late  Judge 
Franklin  T.  Backus.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered  the 
employ  of  a bank,  where  he  remained  some  time,  but  eventually 
engaged  in  the  oil  business,  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  being 
at  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  F.  M.  Backus 
& Company.  As  a business  man  he  was  eminently  successful, 
owing  to  his  sterling  qualities  of  character  and  his  safe  and  sound 
business  methods,  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  in  business  and 
commercial  circles,  and  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years, 
was  considered  a distinct  loss  to  the  community. 

On  May  21,  1860,  Mr.  Backus  was  married  to  Henrietta  E. 
Waite,  to  which  union  were  born  two  children,  Frederick  M.  and 
Bertha  E.  Mrs.  Backus  is  now  residing  in  her  comfortable  and 
attractive  home  at  No.  2044  Euclid  Avenue,  and,  owing  to  her 
gracious  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  she  enjoys  a large  circle  of 
warm  and  loyal  personal  friends. 

That  Mr.  Backus  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  constant  association  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  by  his  business 
associates  and  employees  of  the  firm  of  F.  M.  Backus  & Company. 

“Whereas,  it  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Father,  in  his  divine 
wisdom,  to  remove  from  us  our  beloved  associate  and  employer, 
the  late  Frederick  M.  Backus,  and 

“Whereas,  We,  his  late  associates  and  employees,  desire 
publicly  to  express  our  love  for  him  as  a friend,  and  admiration 
of  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a business  man,  and  the  upright 
Christian  course  pursued  by  him  in  all  his  dealings  with  us;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  is  held  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  this,  our  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  by  his 
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purity  of  character,  gentleness  of  spirit  and  wise  counseling,  has 
so  endeared  himself  to  us  that  we  feel  we  have  not  only  lost  from 
our  business  a man  whose  place  can  never  be  filled,  but  by  his 
death  we  have  also  lost  a very  dear  friend;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  those  of  us  who  have  been  with  him  longest, 
and  knew  him  most  intimately  through  all  the  years  of  his  busi- 
ness life,  can  truthfully  say  of  him  that  all  his  dealings  with  us, 
and  with  all  his  fellow  men,  were  ever  characterized  by  that  noble 
Christian  spirit  that  distinguished  him,  everywhere  and  under 
all  circumstances.  We  feel  how  inadequate  are  these  words,  or 
anything  we  can  say  in  praise  of  our  departed  friend,  to  express 
the  sense  of  desolation  and  loss  that  exists  in  our  hearts;  and  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  city 
papers,  and  a copy  of  them  be  presented  to  the  afflicted  wife  and 
family  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  we  can  only  say,  you  have  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  great  affliction  that  has  befallen  you, 
and,  with  you,  we  can  only  bow  our  heads  in  humble  submission 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well.” 

For  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Backus  had  been  closely  identified 
with  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  of  Cleveland,  to 
the  upbuilding  of  which  he  gave  liberally  of  his  time  and  means 
and  of  which  he  served  efficiently  as  president  in  its  earlier  days. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  executive  board  of  the  association 
adopted  resolutions,  from  which  the  following  lines  are  quoted: 

“In  view  of  the  late  afflictive  dispensation  of  our  heavenly 
Father  in  removing  from  earth  our  dear  brother,  F.  M.  Backus, 
we  desire  publicly  to  express  our  regard  for  him  as  a citizen  and 
a friend,  as  well  as  a warm-hearted  Christian  and 'fellow  laborer. 

“Identified  as  he  has  been  for  years  with  our  association, 
having  been  for  a time  its  president,  we  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate his  unwavering  zeal,  his  broad  Christian  charity,  and,  above 
all,  the  intense  desire,  amounting  with  him  to  a passion,  to  have 
the  spirit  of  Christ  manifest  in  all  our  deliberations  and  our 
activities. 

“During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  failing  health  has 
withdrawn  him  from  our  circle  of  active  members;  still,  in  his 
feeble  condition,  even  while  in  distant  lands,  his  thought  and 
his  prayers  have  constantly  gone  forth  in  the  endeavor  to  further 
the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart.” 

Of  the  Old  Stone  (Presbyterian)  Church,  Mr.  Backus  was 
long  a zealous  and  active  member,  giving  faithful  and  appreciated 
service  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  giving  his 
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earnest  and  unwavering  support  to  every  interest  of  the  church 
he  loved  so  well.  No  better  estimate  of  his  life  and  character 
could  be  uttered  than  the  eulogy  spoken  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Backus  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  from  which  the  following  words  are  quoted: 

“No  ordinary  occasion  calls  us  together  this  afternoon.  Not 
but  that  funeral  occasions  are  common  enough,  but  all  are  not 
equally  significant.  Our  lives  are  not  pitched  to  the  same  key — 
they  do  not  run  in  the  same  grooves.  To  one  He  has  given  two, 
to  another  five,  to  another  ten;  and  the  one  thing  required  is  faith- 
fulness. To  one  He  gives  length  of  days,  to  another  a life  work 
to  crowd  into  a few  brief  years. 

“This  dear  man  whom  God  has  called  away  only  reached  the 
vigor  of  early  manhood;  yet,  though  so  young,  he  had  worked  his 
way  to  the  front  rank  of  business  men  in  our  city;  he  had  stood 
among  the  foremost  of  our  Christian  workers  as  president  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  superintendent  of 
our  Sunday  school,  and  this,  though  for  several  years  battling 
with  enfeebled  health. 

“Mr.  Backus  was  the  son  of  a clergyman.  He  grew  up  under 
the  fostering  wing  of  this  church  and  early  became  a member  of 
it.  He  belonged  to  a class  of  whom  we  do  well  to  take  note,  whose 
religious  nurture  begins  with  dawning  consciousness.  He  was 
religious  from  his  birth;  at  an  early  age  his  devotion  to  Christ 
was  a ruling  passion  with  him,  as  it  was  a controlling  principle 
through  life. 

“His  mind  was  clear  and  strong;  it  worked  quickly  and  in- 
tensely. Seeing  things  clearly,  he  had  admirable  tact  in  impart- 
ing knowledge.  He  was  one  of  our  best  teachers;  he  was  greatly 
in  earnest;  he  did  nothing  by  halves.  This,  true  in  secular  mat- 
ters, was  also  true  in  his  religious  life.  Had  he  been  less  so  he 
might  have  lived  longer.  His  life  burned  too  fast  to  last  long. 

“He  was  a man  of  most  determined  spirit.  We  have  many 
of  us  looked  on  with  wonder  to  see  him  setting  aside  infirmity  and 
battling  with  disease,  at  the  same  time  caring  for  his  business 
affairs,  or  welcoming  a friend,  or  pushing  out  on  some  journey 
in  quest  of  health.  To  his  resolute  will,  largely,  we  owe  the  re- 
sults of  his  life — a will  that  made  light  of  difficulties  and  often 
carried  him  quite  beyond  his  strength.  We  owe  the  beauty  and 
bloom  of  his  character  to  his  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  deeply 
spiritual  mind;  for  he  was  a spiritually  minded  mau.  Not  often, 
of  late,  has  he  mingled  with  us  in  our  devotional  meetings;  but 
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we  shall  never  forget  his  prayers  and  his  yearning  after  a higher 
life. 

4 ‘He  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  the  results  of 
his  life,  and  coveted  the  opportunity  to  make  more  of  himself. 
There  are  men  who  found  him  a powerful  competitor  in  business 
who  may  not  have  apprehended  what  those  who  knew  him  best 
understood  fully — that  business  was  second  in  his  thought;  Christ 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  things  were  more.  Over  and  over 
again  I have  heard  him  say,  “It  is  not  money  I care  for.”  But 
the  thought  of  falling  out  of  his  times  and  the  useful  activities  of 
his  age,  which  his  heart  revelled  in,  to  be  simply  a looker-on,  the 
soul  eager  for  the  race,  the  poor  body  a cumbrous  hindrance,  abso- 
lutely forbidding — this  was  the  great  trial  of  his  life,  greater  even 
than  his  sufferings,  and  they  must  have  been  very  great,  even 
as  they  were  long  protracted. 

“It  is  quite  time  it  were  accepted,  if  it  is  not,  that  men  may 
be  enthusiastic,  resolute,  aggressive  in  business,  and  yet  in  no  wise 
sordid  in  spirit — in  no  wise  the  slaves  of  mammon ; that  men  may 
be  thorough  and  intense  in  legitimate  business  pursuits,  and 
equally  thorough  and  intense  in  spiritual  things— that  personal 
devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  does  not  demand  seclusion  from  the 
world,  but  mastery  over  it  through  faith. 

“Mr.  Backus  was  a constant  student  and  learner.  His  trip 
abroad  for  health  opened  a new  world  to  him.  It  was  an  educa- 
tion. I have  often  wondered  at  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
of  his  observation  and  the  integrity  of  his  memory.  He  was 
also  a reader  of  good  books,  and  his  mind  had  something  to  feed 
upon — some  of  the  grand  and  good  things  of  God’s  kingdom  of 
nature  and  grace.  I have  no  faith  that  business  men  can  be 
spiritually  minded  who  give  their  minds  nothing  to  feed  upon — 
some  of  the  grand  and  good  things  of  God’s  kingdom  of  nature 
and  grace.  I have  no  faith  that  business  men  can  be  spiritually 
minded  who  give  their  minds  nothing  to  feed  upon  but  their  daily 
newspaper  and  what  they  handle  in  the  marts  of  trade.  There 
must  be  higher  converse  than  this.  The  affections  must  reach 
out  beyond  these  terrestrial  affairs.  The  mind  must  discern  the 
great  facts  and  landmarks  of  immortality  and  be  inspired  by 
things  abo\  e and  beyond  itself.  I am  only  saying  what  we  could 
not  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  prayers  and  converse  of  our 
brother — that  the  word  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  his  grace  had 
been  his  meditation  till  they  had  come  to  pervade  his  soul. 

“Some  of  us  have  looked  on  with  something  akin  to  amaze- 
ment, as  we  have  seen  him  put  away  from  him  the  possibility 
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that  his  disease  might  prove  fatal.  How  much  he  secretly  en- 
tertained it,  we  may  not  know;  but  to  those  who  met  him  on  oc- 
casions, there  was  only  the  bouyant  hope,  the  resolute  will,  the 
planning  as  if  nothing  was  to  be  thought  of  but  length  of  days  and 
the  work  to  be  crowded  into  life. 

“Here,  again,  we  might  mistake,  thinking,  ‘This  seems 
strange  that  a good  man  should  so  cling  to  life,  and  to  the  last  be 
planning,  not  to  contract  but  to  expand  his  operations.’  How 
is  this,  we  ask  ourselves.  It  was  not  fear  of  death.  Of  death 
he  declared  he  was  not  afraid.  He  was  heir  to  great  expectations 
beyond  the  flood.  It  was  not  that  he  was  at  war  with  God’s  pur- 
poses. He  never  seemed  to  think  but  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
God  that  he  should  recover,  and  life  was  his  opportunity  and  the 
world  the  sphere  to  do  a certain  work  for  God  and  his  times. 
I never  heard  him  murmur  at  the  ways  of  God  with  him.  Much 
must  also  be  attributed  to  a temperament  sanguine  and  a will 
that  could  not  brook  defeat. 

“And  so  he  hoped  against  hope,  and  seemed  not  to  realize  that 
he  was  drifting  away  to  a rest  he  needed,  but  that  earth  could 
not  give  him.  I am  far  from  thinking  that  for  him  there  was 
any  better  way.  If  it  had  been  a clinging  to  the  world  in  default 
of  any  better  hope,  this  was  sad  enough;  but  in  so  far  as  it  was 
a resolute  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  life  for  the  glory  of  God, 
this  is  preparation  enough  for  dying  in  the  case  of  a believer. 
And  what  in  many  might  be  sheer  love  of  the  world  putting  etern- 
ity out  of  mind,  becomes  a heroic  endeavor  to  make  the  most  of 
this  life  before  entering  upon  another.  . . . 

“In  Brother  F.  M.  Backus  this  church  sustains  a great  loss. 
One  of  our  choicest  spirits,  one  of  our  best  workers,  one  who 
loved  this  church  and  prayed  for  its  prosperity,  one  who  was  a 
helper  to  the  pastor  and  a friend  of  all  good  causes,  when  he 
so  apprehended  them,  we  shall  no  more  see  among  us.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  getting  on  without  his  active  cooperation, 
else  this  sense  of  loss  to-day  would  be  very  burdensome.  . . . ’ ’ 

The  foregoing  beautiful  and  tender  testimonial  to  the  life 
and  character  of  Mr.  Backus  would  sound  fulsome  if  used  in 
reference  to  most  persons,  but  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  his 
life  and  works  the  picture  was  not  in  the  least  overdrawn.  That 
his  enthusiasm  in  spiritual  matters  was  not  a matter  of  impulse 
is  evident  in  the  following  words,  penned  by  him  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  when  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
Lord.  This  consecrating  act  took  place  at  Cleveland,  September 
30,  1855,  in  the  following  words:  “This  day  do  I with  the  utmost 
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solemnity  surrender  myself  to  Thee,  and  I consecrate  to  thee  all 
that  I am  and  all  that  I have.  The  faculties  of  my  mind,  the 
members  of  my  body,  my  worldly  possessions,  my  time  and  my 
influence  over  others,  to  be  all  used,  entirely  for  thy  glory,  and 
resolutely  employed  in  obedience  to  thy  commands  as  long  as 
thou  continuest  me  in  life,  with  an  ardent  desire  and  humble  reso- 
lution to  continue  thine  through  all  the  endless  ages  of  eternity, 
ever  holding  myself  in  an  attentive  posture,  to  observe  the  first 
intimations  of  thy  will,  and  ready  to  spring  forward  with  zeal  and 
joy  to  the  immediate  execution  of  it.” 
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NE  of  the  best  known  men  of  a past  generation  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  whose  record  is  well  deserving 
of  a conspicuous  place  in  his  community’s  history,  was 
the  late  William  Grey  Rose.  Perhaps  his  dominant 
and  most  notable  characteristic  was  his  fidelity  to  truth  and 
honor.  He  invariably  sought  the  things  that  were  “honest  and 
of  good  repute.”  In  the  training  of  his  children  no  precepts  were 
so  constantly  or  so  urgently  insisted  on  as  those  which  concern 
sound  and  worthy  character.  He  taught  that  honor  and  truth- 
fulness were  of  such  commanding  worth  that  self-interest  should 
never  under  any  circumstances  set  them  aside.  A falsehood  or 
a dishonorable  deed  with  him  was  not  only  a disgrace,  it  was  a 
sin.  These  principles  were  a standard  by  which  he  constantly 
estimated  men,  and  to  which  he  religiously  held  himself.  What- 
ever else  he  might  do  or  fail  to  do,  he  meant  to  be,  in  all  his  ac- 
tions, right  before  his  Creator  and  man.  His  life  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him  and  his  memory  remains  to  his  friends 
and  family  as  a blessed  benediction  of  a noble  and  upright  char- 
acter. He  never  lost  sight  of  his  obligations  to  the  community  in 
general  and  he  did  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  Cleveland,  where 
for  many  years  he  held  a high  place  in  business,  civic  and  social 
circles,  his  long  life  being  worthy  of  imitation  in  many  respects 
by  the  youth  hesitating  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

William  Grey  Rose  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  September  29,  1829,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  September  15,  1899.  He  was  the  youngest 
child  of  eleven  children  born  to  James  and  Martha  (McKinley) 
Rose.  On  the  paternal  side  he  was  of  English  descent  from  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  on  the  maternal  side  Scotch-Irish  blood  pre- 
dominated. His  grandfather,  David  McKinley,  who  was  num- 
bered among  the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  the  great- 
grandfather of  President  William  McKinley,  and  through  the 
peculiar  relationships  existing  between  the  two  families  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  double  cousins.  The 
two  families  were  very  intimate  and  Mrs.  McKinley,  mother  of 
the  President,  always  responded  to  Mrs.  Rose’s  invitations  to 
receptions  given  at  her  home  in  Cleveland. 
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The  subject’s  father  was  a veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
was  a man  of  sterling  character.  While  living  in  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  he  became  a maker  of  utensils,  in  his  brother’s 
furnace  in  Lawrence  County,  therefore  his  wife  was  an  adept  in 
running  the  farm.  She  had  a loom  in  the  house  for  weaving  and 
braided  whip  lashes  for  sale,  providing  well  for  her  large  family. 
When  her  son  William  was  fifteen  years  old  she  gave  him  the  use 
of  the  farm  for  a year  in  order  to  further  his  education.  He  wore 
out  a span  of  horses  and  raised  good  crops,  but  was  not  able  to 
market  his  produce,  for  there  was  no  demand  for  it  at  home  or 
in  the  countyseat,  the  citizens  of  which  owned  “out-lots”  and 
raised  their  own  vegetables  and  fodder.  William  therefore 
sought  other  ways  of  making  money.  He  bought  a deguerrian 
wagon  and  some  of  his  work  can  be  seen  to-day,  especially  one 
of  himself  on  which  he  had  put  jewelry  in  gold  color.  He  also 
gave  a series  of  talks  on  capital  punishment,  and  his  pocket  Bible 
was  marked  from  end  to  end,  for  reference.  His  greatest  ob- 
jection to  capital  punishment  was  that  the  Israelites  slaughtered 
whole  tribes  and  that  a person  who  offended  in  one  line  offended 
in  all.  He  was  glad  to  argue  these  questions  in  order  to  obtain 
light  upon  them. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Rose  attended  the  Austinburg  Grand  River  In- 
stitute, where  Edwin  Cowles,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  also 
studied,  but  after  one  term  there  he  went  to  Beaver  Academy, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Near  the  close  of  that  period  he 
was  made  teacher  of  Latin  and  mathematics.  The  principal,  Sam- 
uel Jones,  preached  very  pointedly  on  Christian  doctrine  and  said 
to  him,  “I  mean  you”  Mr.  Rose  replied,  “I  have  taken  care  of 
the  horses  of  preachers  who  stayed  at  my  father’s  house,  to  my 
great  disgust,  and  when  I can  support  myself  I will  preach.” 
Professor  Jones  urged  him  to  go  to  Washington  College,  at  Beth- 
lehem, but  in  1853,  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  Honorable 
William  Stuart,  of  Mercer,  then  a member  of  Congress  from  that 
district.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Rose  bought  the  Mercer  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  which  he  converted  into  a free-soil  paper,  and 
his  efforts  through  the  columns  of  that  paper  were  so  effective  and 
potent  that  he  turned  the  district  into  the  Republican  column,  and 
so  it  has  remained  to  the  present  time.  Interested  in  every  vital 
question  of  the  day,  few,  if  any,  were  better  informed  upon  cur- 
rent issues  or  discussed  with  more  clearness,  fairness  and  force 
the  questions  which  were  then  agitating  the  public  mind.  In 
1858,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Harris- 
burg, to  which  the  Philadelphia  capitalists  sent  their  usual  lobby- 
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ists,  one  of  whom  was  there  in  the  interests  of  the  Sunbury  & 
Erie  Railroad,  and  redistricting  the  State.  A warm  discussion 
took  place  and  Mr.  Rose  asked  Mr.  Owens,  their  agent,  to  explain 
the  details  of  the  bill.  He  replied,  “You  will  get  it  outside  quicker 
than  you  want  it.”  As  the  members  filed  out  of  the  hall  after 
adjournment,  Owens  struck  Mr.  Rose  a blow  in  the  face  that 
caused  his  nose  to  bleed.  He  returned  the  vicious  blow,  sending 
Owens  onto  an  apple  stand.  In  the  confusion,  members  inter- 
fered and  Owens  was  taken  to  a hospital.  The  papers  called 
Mr.  Rose  the  man  with  shocked  hair  and  said  that  Owens’  threat 
that  he  would  make  a “yearling”  of  him  was  false  and  impossible. 
Simon  Cameron  invited  Mr.  Rose  to  his  house  and  told  him  that 
it  was  a disgrace  that  the  legislature  would  be  influenced  by  graft 
and  that  this  was  sure  to  have  a good  effect. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Rose  was  appointed  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  which  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency. 

In  1861,  when  the  differences  between  the  North  and  the 
South  led  to  civil  strife,  Mr.  Rose  recruited  a regiment  for  service, 
called  the  Mercer  Rifles,  and  the  women  of  the  community  met 
together  to  make  the  necessary  garments  for  them.  As  the  soldiers 
were  training  in  double  quick  on  the  schoolhouse  grounds,  Mr. 
Rose  was  seen  to  fall  and  was  taken  home  on  a cot.  The  doctor 
said  his  trouble  was  heart  disease  and  Colonel  Maxwell  took  his 
place.  However,  when  Pennsylvania  was  invaded  by  the  Confed- 
erates every  man,  young  or  old,  enlisted  and  Mr.  Rose  went  as 
a private,  the  command  going  to  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
where  they  took  the  places  of  soldiers  sent  to  the  front.  He  took 
part  in  the  raid  to  capture  the  guerilla  chief,  General  Morgan, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  his  sixty-day  period  of  enlistment  he  re- 
turned home,  a very  sick  man  from  the  effects  of  exposure  and 
the  coarse  diet.  Two  of  his  nephews  were  in  the  war;  he  had 
paid  the  bounty  for  them,  and  when  on  furlough  and  enlisting  for 
three  years  or  to  the  end  of  the  war,  Mrs.  Rose  gave  a reception 
for  them  and  had  seventy-five  soldiers  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  oil  excitement  attracted  general 
attention,  fortunes  being  made  as  easily  and  quickly  as  by  the 
“forty-niners”  in  California.  Mr.  Rose  was  offered  the  sale  of 
a large  tract  of  land,  which  he  disposed  of  to  Funk  & Company, 
of  New  York,  by  whom  he  was  asked  to  develop  it.  He  formed  a 
company  of  Mercer  men  and  they  put  down  one  well  that  proved 
to  be  a “gusher.”  He  was  then  asked  to  sell  the  company’s 
shares  in  Philadelphia  and  he  and  a Mr.  Griffith  went  there  for 
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that  purpose.  He  sold  his  on  the  stock  board,  for  new  wells  often 
tapped  those  above  them  and  lessened  their  output  and  then  the 
company  would  be  sued  for  false  representations.  In  two  years 
he  had  made  enough  money  to  think  of  removing  to  a larger 
town  than  Mercer.  He  spent  one  year  in  St.  Louis,  and  six 
months  in  Chicago  just  before  the  great  fire  there,  but  eventually 
located  in  Cleveland,  believing  it  had  great  possibilities,  with  its 
lake  water,  the  iron  ore  and  coal  available. 

In  Cleveland,  Mr.  Rose  entered  the  real  estate  business,  for 
in  St.  Louis  he  had  observed  what  beautiful  homes  could  be 
created  in  the  suburbs.  Israel  Hubbard  gave  him  eighty  acres  of 
land  on  the  Kinsman  Road,  which  he  sold  in  a few  months  to  real 
estate  men.  Then  he  disposed  of  more  land,  and  soon  all  owners 
of  lots  from  the  lake  to  Newburg  were  asking  him  to  sell  for  them. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  Nickel  Plate  road 
and  located  Collinwood.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Vander- 
bilt's son-in-law  and  knew  well  John  Pugh,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  natural  gas  company  in  Pittsburgh,  and  they  agreed  to  put 
natural  gas  in  Cleveland. 

In  1872,  Mr.  Rose  was  asked  by  many  friends  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  mayor  of  Cleveland,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
with  but  little  opposition.  During  his  administration  he  intro- 
duced many  restrictive  regulations  and  constructive  measures. 
He  stood  unequivocally  for  righteousness  in  public  office,  his  ad- 
ministration being  productive  of  various  needed  reforms  as  well 
as  progressive  measures.  He  wished  to  promote  the  city’s  wel- 
fare and  stated  that  the  assets  of  the  city  consisted  only  in  the 
market  fund  and  bonds  bought  by  Ohio  City  which  was  brought 
into  the  city  by  annexation.  The  city  treasurer  had  been  contin- 
ued in  office  by  reflections  for  fifteen  years,  often  by  the  com- 
bined vote  of  both  parties,  and  he  had  placed  the  municipal  funds 
in  the  Weddell  Bank,  into  which  Mr.  Weddell  said  he  had  never 
put  a dollar.  The  treasurer  had  taken  the  bonds  East  and  sold 
them,  and  reported  the  price.  Mayor  Rose  proposed  that  the 
city  bonds  be  sold  on  a certain  day  on  the  courthouse  steps,  and 
when  thus  sold  they  netted  a much  better  price.  He  stated  that 
the  law  required  that  all  public  money  must  be  loaned  to  banks 
who  bid  highest  for  its  use,  or  else  it  must  have  a bank  for  its 
own  funds.  In  his  first  message  he  said,  “The  canal  bed  to  the 
Three-mile  Lock  would  be  a good  place  for  all  the  railroads  to 
enter  the  city.  The  Valley  Road  has  not  paid  a cent  on  its 
purchase  from  the  city,  and  the  time  has  about  expired  and 
then  the  city  could  claim  it  and  use  it  for  this  purpose,  releasing 
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the  lake  shore  for  a park  and  make  Euclid  Avenue  safe  from  steam 
cars,"  The  stockholders  of  the  Valley  Eoad  sent  an  agent  to 
England  to  represent  that  if  the  Valley  Road  was  paid  for,  they 
could  rent  it  to  other  railroads  and  make  a fortune.  The  money 
was  given  them  and  paid  to  the  city  in  time  to  meet  the  contract, 
but  the  roads  who  said  they  would  have  rented  from  the  city  did 
not  choose  to  rent  from  a rival  road.  Then  a group  of  men  said 
they  would  block  all  progress  of  Mayor  Rose  at  the  polls. 

At  the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office,  Mr.  Rose  went  to 
Europe,  where  he  studied  the  methods  of  municipal  government, 
to  which  he  gave  much  thoughtful  consideration.  In  1891,  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  may  or  ah  tv,  his  second  term  being  signal- 
ized by  active  efforts  for  the  city’s  welfare  and  advancement. 
The  viaduct  had  been  in  construction  many  years,  and  might  be 
as  many  more,  for  the  contractor,  Mr.  Ensign,  was  sending  stone 
and  other  material  to  other  bridges  he  had  contracted  for.  Mayor 
Rose  called  his  attention  to  the  contract  “that  he  would  forfeit 
fifteen  dollars  a day  for  any  time  over  that  for  which  the  bridge 
was  to  be  built.”  His  warning  was  treated  with  silence.  When 
the  time  had  expired  the  mayor  had  the  end  towards  Superior 
Street  finished  in  iron,  the  workmen  being  from  Cleveland,  while 
the  other  men  were  from  Buffalo,  the  home  of  the  contractor.  The 
bridge  was  finished  and  ready  for  opening  in  three  months.  Some 
objected  to  having  a celebration  in  midwinter,  but  Mayor  Rose 
told  them  Cleveland  had  been  invited  to  lake  cities,  and  it  was 
fitting  Cleveland  invite  them  in  return.  The  wealthiest  men  of 
Cleveland  said,  “Wait  until  spring,”  but  the  reply  was  “After 
using  it  six  months  we  cannot  have  an  opening.”  The  celebra- 
tion day  was  a beautiful  one,  with  snowflakes  falling  in  the  sun- 
shine, so  that  the  air  was  filled  with  rainbows  and  the  number  of 
visitors  was  far  more  than  anticipated.  Mr.  Ensign  died  and 
his  nephew  sued  the  city  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
loss,  but  did  not  win  his  case.  The  question  of  toll  was  decided, 
when  it  was  found  that  it  would  only  pay  the  salaries  of  those 
employed  to  collect  it  and  it  was  made  a free  bridge.  It  at  once 
opened  up  a large  section  for  homes  near  the  center  of  business. 

The  mayor  was  known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  working  men, 
and  in  a few  weeks  he  was  called  upon  by  the  iron-ore  workers. 
They  could  not  be  employed  in  winter;  they  were  receiving  nine 
cents  per  thousand  pounds,  and  asked  for  fifteen  cents.  After 
calling  many  witnesses  and  making  a thorough  investigation,  the 
mayor  found  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  all  they  could 
earn  yearly.  Some  of  the  workmen  had  six  in  their  family  and 
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during  the  winter  months  they  had  to  be  supported  from  the  out- 
door relief  taken  from  the  city  treasury.  The  employers  surely 
ought  to  support  their  employees,  as  all  of  them  were  immensely 
rich.  Mayor  Rose  gave  the  workmen  twelve  cents  per  ton,  but 
some  of  the  principal  stockholders  stated  the}7  were  not  satisfied 
with  his  decision,  and  suggested  that  he  choose  an  arbitrator. 
He  chose  one,  who  put  the  price  at  ten  cents.  Soon  afterwards 
the  stockholders  met  the  mayor  and  said,  “The  two  cents  will  net 
us  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  a year.”  The  street  car  strike 
in  Pittsburgh  caused  riots  and  loss  of  life;  the  strikers  came  to 
Cleveland  and  the  mayor  forbid  the  sale  of  all  firearms  and  had 
them  placed  under  lock  and  key.  Meanwhile  he  was  examining 
the  law  and  he  found  it  to  be  a penitentiary  offense  to  take  part 
in  or  aid  in  a riot.  This  he  had  printed  and  posted  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  city  hall.  A grocer  came  to  him  and  said,  “This  block- 
ade has  got  to  cease;  perishable  goods  are  in  our  stores  and  some- 
thing must  be  done.”  The  mayor  then  showed  him  letters,  which 
stated  that  fuses  had  been  laid  to  certain  rich  men’s  homes,  and 
would  be  lighted  if  the  riot  occurred.  His  own  residence  was  the 
first  one  named  and  he  left  to  tell  his  friends.  The  posting  of 
the  law  by  the  mayor  induced  the  rioters  to  leave  the  city.  One 
night  a call  came  for  the  mayor  to  go  to  Newburg.  The  tele- 
graph between  the  two  places  had  ceased  to  work.  He  dressed 
and,  taking  his  fifteen-inch  revolver,  had  his  coachman  drive  out 
to  the  road.  As  he  did  so,  two  coaches  were  there  waiting  for 
him.  He  jumped  out  and,  holding  his  revolver  in  sight,  walked 
to  the  nearest  one,  when  a man  slid  out  of  the  farther  door,  climbed 
up  onto  the  other  coach  and  they  drove  furiously  towards  the 
city.  Mr.  Rose  followed  quickly,  but  when  they  turned  down 
Perry  Street  towards  the  lake  he  went  to  Prospect  Street,  called 
for  Dr.  Sterling  and  they  went  rapidly  towards  Newburg.  On 
arriving  there,  they  found  the  telegraph  line  had  been  cut,  as  they 
supposed.  The  operator  said  he  wanted  to  go  home  for  an  hour 
and  so  had  disconnected  it.  However,  coming  as  it  did  during 
this  raid  of  rioters,  it  was  held  in  question. 

The  street  car  strike  soon  followed  and  for  a day  no  cars 
were  run.  Mayor  Rose  swore  in  other  men  and  on  his  own 
responsibility  kept  the  cars  running.  He  also  visited  the  men 
in  the  car  barns,  who  had  suffered  from  cold  and  length  of  hours. 
He  told  them  vestibules  would  be  provided  for  conductors  and 
motormen  and  their  hours  reduced  from  fourteen  to  ten,  also  that 
the  Pinkerton  detectives  would  be  withdrawn,  which  was  done. 
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During  Mayor  Rose’s  second  term  he  employed  General  E. 
Meyer  as  director  of  law  and  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of 
gas,  for  which  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  was  charged  per  one  thou- 
sand feet.  It  was  said  by  some  experts  that  fifty  cents  per  thou- 
sand would  pay  for  itself,  and  experts  from  New  York  and  from 
Case  School  gave  their  opinions.  The  discussion  lasted  for  nine 
months,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  gas  was  at  first  reduced 
to  one  dollar,  and  eventually  to  eighty  cents  with,  the  additional 
provision  that  one-tenth  of  the  gross  receipts  should  be  put  into  a 
fund  for  a new  city  hall.  This  amounted  in  ten  years  to  half  a 
million  dollars,  being  diminished  year  by  year  for  other  purposes, 
and  then  to  buy  parks  and  playgrounds.  But  that  one-tenth 
of  the  gross  receipts  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  amount 
that  could  be  put  into  public  improvements  if  the  government 
owned  the  gas  and  the  street  cars,  as  they  do  the  water  works.  In 
Europe  they  use  all  these  public  utilities  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
profits  being  the  honest  earnings  of  the  city’s  business,  but  in  our 
free  America  we  allow  private  concerns  to  grow  rich  at  our  ex- 
pense and  perpetuate  themselves  by  their  riches  in  putting  in  law- 
makers who  serve  them.  We  were  paying  yearly  to  Case  School 
a rent  of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  the  city  hall  now  in  use. 
The  place  was  not  sanitary  and  many  of  the  officials  suffered  in 
consequence.  Majmr  Rose  would  not  accept  a third  term.  He 
was  a sufferer  from  rheumatism  and  his  death  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1899.  More  streets  had  been  paved  than  ever  before. 
He  showed  that  if  side  streets  were  not  paved  the  delivery  wagons 
made  the  main  streets  filthy,  and  he  had  a law  passed  that  if 
the  owners  would  pay  half,  the  city  would  pay  half  and  a great 
deal  of  dust  would  be  eliminated.  This  was  done  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Mayor  Blee,  who  succeeded  him,  hardly  finished  it  in 
his  administration  of  two  years. 

Mayor  Rose  and  his  son  Hudson  leased  the  gas  in  the  West 
Virginia  fields  and  had  the  president  of  the  natural  gas  company 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Vanderbilts,  of  New  York,  agree  to  put 
it  into  Cleveland  for  a certain  percentage.  A man  was  sent  to 
Columbus  to  get  a law  passed,  but  he  sent  such  a report  of  the 
expenses  of  the  project  that  the  bill  was  not  voted  on  favorably. 
When  the  board  of  improvements  was  about  to  decide  the  price, 
the  eastern  millionaires  refused  to  accept  the  last  offer.  When 
Tom  Johnson  was  mayor,  a petition  was  sent  to  the  city  coun- 
cil for  permission  of  the  East  End  Gas  Company  to  enter  the 
city,  Mrs.  Rose  had  a petition  signed  by  nil  of  the  Dorcas  Society 
when  in  session,  and  some  other  women,  and  it  was  discussed  by 
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a call  of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Soutliworth  in  the  Rose  Building.  The 
council  accepted  the  offer  and  Cleveland  has  gradually  been 
cleared  of  its  haze  and  smoke  and  the  homes  of  the  middle- 
class  made  comfortable.  Mayor  Rose’s  work  as  mayor  was 
at  all  times  of  a most  practical  nature  and  his  public-spirited  citi- 
zenship and  devotion  to  the  general  good  were  manifest  in  an 
unselfish  and  practical  way. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Rose  was  married  to  Martha  E.  Parmalee,  the 
daughter  of  Theodore  H.  and  Harriet  (Holcomb)  Parmalee,  of 
Tallmadge,  Summit  County,  Ohio.  To  them  were  born  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Alice  Evelyn,  the  wife  of  Charles  R.  Miller,  of 
Cleveland;  Hudson  P.,  of  New  York  City,  who  married  Mollie 
Merrill;  Frederick  H.,  of  Cleveland,  who  married  Mary  Upson; 
William  Kent,  of  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Rose  has  for  many  years 
occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  literary  and  social  life  of 
Cleveland,  and  is  well  known  for  the  splendid  work  she  has  done 
among  women’s  clubs  here,  though  she  does  not  now  take  as 
active  a part  in  this  work  as  formerly.  She  was  the  founder 
of  the  Women’s  Employment  Society,  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
appreciated  agencies  in  this  city,  its  specific  mission  being  the 
securing  of  employment  for  women  in  need  of  work.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Sorosis  Club  and  the  first  president  of  the 
Protective  Association,  which  established  the  first  children’s  play- 
ground in  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Rose  for  many  years  was  a successful  Sunday-school 
teacher  in  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Cleveland.  In  1908,  she 
fitted  up,  at  considerable  expense,  rooms  on  West  First  Street  for 
the  work  of  the  Temperance  Mission  conducted  by  this  organiza- 
tion, the  same  being  called  the  “Purity  League  Mission,”  and 
there  successful  evangelistic  meetings  were  held  every  night  in 
the  week  except  Saturday  night.  Mrs.  Rose  has  made  two  trips 
to  Europe,  and  has  published  in  book  form  very  interesting  ac- 
counts of  her  travels. 

Personally,  Mrs.  Rose  possesses  to  a marked  degree  those 
womanly  graces  which  have  endeared  her  to  those  who  know  her. 
Honored  and  respected  by  all,  there  is  to-day  no  woman  who  occu- 
pies a more  enviable  position  in  the  circles  in  which  she  moves, 
her  name  being  a familiar  sound  to  the  people  of  Cleveland,  where 
she  has  done  such  commendable  work. 


George  Higgler 

HOUGH  many  years  have  passed  since  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  passed  from  the  life  militant  to  the  life  tri- 
umphant, he  is  still  favorably  remembered  by  many 
of  the  older  residents  of  Springfield,  where  for  many 
years  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men.  Be- 
cause of  his  many  excellent  personal  qualities  and  the  splendid 
and  definite  influence  which  his  life  shed  over  the  entire  locality 
in  which  he  lived  so  long  and  for  which  he  labored  so  earnestly 
to  upbuild  in  any  way  within  his  power,  it  is  particularly  con- 
sonant that  specific  mention  should  be  made  of  him  in  a work 
containing  mention  of  the  representative  persons  of  the  State  in 
a past  generation.  A man  of  high  moral  character,  unimpeach- 
able integrity,  persistent  industry  and  excellent  business  judg- 
ment, he  stood  “four  square  to  every  wind  that  blows,”  and  occu- 
pied an  enviable  position  among  his  fellow  men. 

George  J.  Zischler  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
on  June  8,  1886.  He  was  descended  from  sterling  old  German 
stock,  being  the  son  of  George  John  and  Kathrine  (Scliockn) 
Zischler.  These  parents  were  both  natives  of  Arausbach,  Ba- 
varia, and  of  old  and  respected  families  of  that  community.  They 
were  farming  folk  and  were  possessed  of  that  rugged  honesty 
and  strength  of  character  that  gave  them  high  standing  in  their 
locality.  In  1838,  hoping  to  improve  their  financial  circumstances 
they  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  coming  at  once  to  Ohio  and 
locating  at  or  near  Springfield.  Here  they  obtained  a small 
property,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  died 
when  more  than  four  score  years  old.  In  religious  faith  they 
were  life-long  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  They  were 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  several  of  whom  were  born  in  Ger- 
many, and  one,  Margaret,  was  born  while  the  family  was  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean  en  route  to  their  new  home  in  America.  She 
became  the  wife  of  George  Hartman  and  the  mother  of  five  child- 
ren, three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  her  death  occurred  about 
three  years  ago.  Sophia  is  the  widow  of  August  Smith  and  lives 
in  New  Jersey;  she  is  the  mother  of  ten  children,  eight  of  whom 
are  living.  Barbara  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  Brauschweiger  and 
both  are  now  deceased,  leaving  several  children.  Of  the  subject’s 
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brothers,  Michael  and  Frederick  married  and  had  children  and 
both  are  deceased. 

George  J.  Zischler  was  the  eldest  of  the  children  born  to  his 
parents,  and  he  received  the  major  part  of  his  education  in  his 
native  Fatherland.  He  was  fourteen  years  old  when  the  family 
came  to  the  United  States  and  after  arriving  at  Springfield,  he 
entered  the  butcher  shop  of  the  Grants,  old  and  well-known  meat 
dealers  here,  where  he  gave  faithful  service  to  his  employers  and 
learned  well  every  detail  of  the  meat  business.  At  about  the  time 
he  attained  his  majority,  Mr.  Zischler  went  into  the  meat  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account,  his  first  location  being  where  the  Arcade 
building  now  stands,  later  locating  in  the  old  market  house.  He 
remained  continuously  in  business  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  and  because  of  his  fair  dealings  with  his  customers  and 
his  sound  business  methods  he  prospered,  so  that  eventually  he 
was  enabled  to  retire  from  active  pursuits  and  spent  his  last 
years  in  comfortable  retirement  in  his  commodious  and  attrac- 
tive home  at  No.  1602  West  Main  Street,  where,  in  1873,  he 
erected  a substantial  brick  house.  During  the  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Springfield  he  formed  a large  acquaintance  among  the 
best  people  of  the  city,  who  recognized  in  him  a man  of  unusual 
qualities  of  character  and  paid  him  that  respect  which  a life  of 
correct  living  had  justly  merited. 

Politically,  Mr.  Zischler  was  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party,  while  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  his  parents,  the  Luth- 
eran, in  which  he  had  been  reared  and  to  which  he  ever  gave 
his  faithful  support.  By  a life  of  correct  actions,  rather  than 
by  words,  he  gave  witness  of  the  faith  that  was  within  him  and 
his  influence,  though  silent,  was  none  the  less  potent  in  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  was  identified. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1847,  Mr.  Zischler  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Rachael  Idapence,  who  was  born  in  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  on  August  22, 1825,  the  daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth 
(Alto  a ter)  Idapence.  In  1832,  when  Rachael  was  but  seven 
years  of  age,  the  family  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  first 
near  Fredcricktown,  Maryland.  Two  years  later  they  came  to  a 
farm-m  Mad  River  Township,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  locating1"  in  a 
new  country  where  there  were  then  but  few  evidences  of  the 
wonderful  civilization  which  later  characterized  this  section  of 
the  country.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  they  created 
a splendid  farm,  which  was  eventually  improved  with  a splendid 
brick  residence,  a good  bank  barn  and  other  improvements  of 
a like  character,  the  place  being  considered  one  of  the  best  farms 
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of  that  section  of  the  county.  Here  they  prospered,  reared  their 
family,  and  later  in  life  retired  from  the  farm  and  located  at 
Oak  Woods,  between  Springfield  and  Urbana,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  their  days,  the  father  dying  in  1889,  and  the  mother 
in  1886,  when  well  above  eighty  years  of  age.  They  became  the 
parents  of  one  son  and  three  daughters;  namely,  Nicholas,  wdiose 
death  occurred  about  thirty  years  ago,  had  married  and  was  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters;  Elizabeth  became  the  wife 
of  Robert  Broadstone,  and  both  are  now  deceased,  leaving  child- 
ren; Mrs.  Zischler  was  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  Margaret  mar- 
ried Fred  Kolb,  a German  shoemaker,  who  lived  and  died  in 
Springfield,  and  to  them  were  born  three  daughters  and  a son,  the 
latter  now  deceased. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zischler  became  the  parents  of  seven  children; 
namely,  Emma,  Mary  and  John  died  early  in  life;  Margaret,  whose 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty  years;  George,  whose  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ; Sophia,  who  was  reared 
and  educated  in  this  city,  married  John  Weissel,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  four  children,  Alice,  Margaret,  Emma  and  George; 
Alice  Augusta,  who  received  a good  public  school  education,  being 
a graduate  of  the  Springfield  high  school,  became  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Linus  Russell.  The  latter  was  born  in  Burton,  Geauga  County, 
Ohio,  in  1851,  received  a good  public  school  education,  after  which 
he  graduated  from  Hiram  College  and  a law  school.  He  then 
matriculated  in  the  Electic  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  where 
he  graduated  in  1871.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Springfield,  where  he  has  gained 
marked  recognition  as  an  able  and  successful  surgeon,  command- 
ing a large  and  representative  clientele  not  only  in  Springfield,  but 
all  over  the  United  States.  He  holds  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
faculty  of  the  Electic  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati,  and  is  also 
surgeon  for  the  Pennsylvania  and  Big  Four  Railroads.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  are  the  parents  of  a son,  Linus  Elee,  who  was  born 
on  September  27, 1902,  and  is  now  a student  in  the  public  schools. 

Mrs.  Rachael  Zischler,  who  passed  away  April  15,  1913,  was 
a lady  of  many  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  She  pos- 
sessed that  charming  spirit  of  hospitality  characteristic  of  her 
native  people  and  she  retained  the  warm  and  loyal  friendship  of 
all  who  knew  her.  She  was  a faithful  and  earnest  member  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  she  gave  liberally  of  her  means 
and  in  various  ways  she  exerted  an  influence  for  good  upon  those 
about  her. 


Colonel  benjamin  i5l.  JJloulton 

N NEARLY  every  community  have  lived  individuals 
who  by  innate  ability  and  sheer  force  of  character  have 
risen  above  many  of  their  fellows  and  won  for  them- 
selves conspicuous  places  in  public  esteem.  Such  a 
man  was  the  late  Benjamin  M.  Moulton,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  who  for 
many  years  was  intimately  identified  with  the  business  history 
of  his  adopted  city,  his  career  as  a progressive  man  of  affairs 
having  been  synonymous  with  all  that  was  upright  and  honorable 
in  citizenship.  He  contributed  freely  to  the  maintenance  of  all 
institutions  which  he  deemed  wrould  make  for  the  general  good, 
using  his  influence  in  every  wTay  possible  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  was  a public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a whole-souled  gentleman,  whom  to  know  was 
to  respect  and  admire,  and  there  was  xmobabty  not  another  man  in 
the  community  who  was  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  population, 
regardless  of  all  sects,  politics,  or  profession.  His  was  the  story 
of  a life  that  made  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived,  for  his 
actions  sprung  from  a heart  filled  with  love  and  good  feeling  for 
humanity,  and  wras  a blessing  to  all  wTho  came  within  the  range 
of  his  influence. 

Colonel  Moulton  is  further  entitled  to  specific  mention 
among  the  representative  men  of  his  community  because  of  his 
splendid  military  record,  for  when  the  fierce  fire  of  rebellion  was 
raging  throughout  the  Southland  threatening  to  destroy  the 
Union,  he  responded  with  patriotic  fervor  to  the  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  for  which  that  great 
war  was  noted,  proved  his  loyalty  to  the  government  he  loved  so 
well.  Since  his  return  to  civil  life  he  had  repeatedly  been  hon- 
ored by  semi-military  appointments  and  elections,  his  record 
having  been  one  of  exceptionally  efficient  service  all  along  the 
line. 

Benjamin  M.  Moulton  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
July  3, 1843,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Lima,  Ohio,  on 
July  9, 1907.  A published  genealogy  of  the  family  shows  that  the 
first  Moultons  to  come  to  America  were  four  brothers,  natives  of 
England,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  sometime  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War.  One  of  these,  Captain  Stephen  Moulton, 
became  captain  of  a Pennsylvania  or  New  York  company  and 
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rendered  valiant  service  during  tlie  great  colonial  struggle  for 
independence,  liimself  earning  special  distinction  for  gallantry. 
It  is  thought  that  he  lived  and  died  in  Pennsylvania.  He  married 
and  among  his  children  was  Ebenezer  Moulton.  The  latter  be- 
came a farmer  by  vocation,  married  Mary  Gardiner,  and  in  a very 
early  day  he  became  a resident  of  Oneida  County,  New  York,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Utica,  being  numbered  among  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Among  the  children  born  to  Ebenezer  and 
Mary  Moulton  was  Orris  G.,  who  was  born  about  1812  near 
Rome  or  Utica,  Oneida  County,  New  York.  He  married  Nancy 
Miller,  of  that  county,  and  they  lived  in  Moultonville,  near 
St.  Louis.  They  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1848  of  cholera,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  They  were  substantial  and  respected  citizens  of  that 
community,  having  stood  for  the  best  things  in  public  and  private 
life.  Among  their  children  was  he  whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  sketch. 

Benjamin  M.  Moulton  was  reared  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  and  there  received  the  major  part  of  his  education,  attend- 
ing the  public  schools  in  Utica.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  responded  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers, 
enlisting  as  a private  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  made  a good  soldier  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  of  his  company.  His 
regiment  saw  continuously  active  service,  participating  in  many 
of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  that  great  struggle,  besides 
many  minor  engagements  and  skirmishes.  At  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Benjamin  Moulton  received  a serious  gunshot  wound 
in  the  neck  and  laid  on  the  field  of  battle  for  three  days  without 
attention,  being  finally  picked  up  by  the  Confederates,  who  car- 
ried him  to  their  prison  hospital  and  it  was  not  thought  that  he 
could  possibly  live.  Eventually  he  was  paroled,  and  then  ex- 
changed, but  before  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound 
to  rejoin  his  command,  the  war  closed,  and  he  received  an  honor- 
able discharge,  having  served  faithfully  in  the  ranks  for  nearly 
three  years  before  he  was  wounded. 

Upon  his  return  home,  Mr.  Moulton  resumed  his  studies, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  military  service,  completing 
his  business  training  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Business  College.  He 
was  then  employed  as  a clerk  in  a mercantile  establishment  until 
1876,  in  which  year  he  began  his  long  and  efficient  association  with 
the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  At  that  time  the  famous  oil 
fields  of  western  Pennsylvania  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  fame 
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and  during  the  following  ten  years  Mr.  Moulton’s  headquarters 
were  in  that  section  of  the  country,  though  he  spent  a great  deal  of 
time  at  various  points.  In  1886  he  came  to  Lima,  Ohio,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Company,  the  discovery  of  oil 
having  just  been  made  in  that  locality.  In  the  management  of 
the  company’s  interests  there  Colonel  Moulton  displayed  ability 
of  a high  order  and  retained  his  relations  with  the  company  here 
during  the  rest  of  his  active  life,  being  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  men  in  the  employ  of  that  concern,  because  of  his  sound 
judgment  and  clear-headed  administration  of  affairs.  He  was  a 
man  of  stanch  integrity  and  his  dealings  with  others  were  char- 
acterized by  adherence  to  the  strictest  rules  of  business  ethics. 
His  circle  of  business  acquaintances  was  an  exceptionally  large 
one,  and  his  friends  were  in  number  as  his  acquaintances.  His 
entire  career  was  one  to  excite  the  admiration  and  commendation 
of  those  familiar  with  his  history,  for,  by  a straightforward  and 
commendable  course  he  had  made  his  way  from  a somewhat  hum- 
ble environment  to  a respected  position  in  the  business  world, 
winning  the  hearty  admiration  of  the  people  of  his  adopted  city 
and  earning  a reputation  as  an  enterprising,  progressive  man  of 
affairs  and  a broad-minded,  charitable,  and  upright  citizen,  which 
the  public  was  not  slow  to  recognize  and  appreciate.  He  was  one 
of  those  solid  men  of  brain  and  substance  so  essential  to  the  ma- 
terial growth  and  prosperity  of  a community  and  whose  influence 
was  willingly  extended  in  behalf  of  every  deserving  enterprise 
that  had  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  community.  In  his  home  city  he  was  numbered  among  the 
leading  men  and  was  actively  identified  with  many  movements 
which  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Politically,  Colonel  Moulton  was  aligned  with  the  Republican 
party,  in  the  success  of  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  though  at 
no  time  was  he  a seeker  after  public  office.  Of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  he  was  an  especially  active  member,  his  local  mem- 
bership being  with  the  Mark  Armstrong  Post,  of  which  he  was 
commander  at  one  time.  In  the  state  department  of  the  society 
he  also  attained  to  eminent  distinction,  being  elected  state  depart- 
ment commander,  in  which  position  he  rendered  signally  efficient 
service.  For  many  years  the  Colonel  was  a delegate  to  the  na- 
tional encampments  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  during  these  j’ears 
he  was  nearly  always  at  the  head  of  some  department  of  the 
national  body.  By  his  comrades  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  the  honors  which  were  conferred  upon  him  were  richly  mer- 
ited. Upon  the  election  of  Governor  Nash,  of  this  State,  Colonel 
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Moulton  received  an  appointment  as  a member  of  the  Governor’s 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  a personal  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  Governor  Alger,  of  Michigan,  and  many  other  men 
who  were  prominent  in  Grand  Army  circles. 

Fraternally,  Colonel  Moulton  was  a member  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  having  received  all  the  degrees  of  the  York 
rite  up  to  and  including  those  of  Knight  Templar.  Socially,  he 
was  a member  of  the  Lima  Club,  the  Shawnee  Country  Club,  the 
Progressive  Association  and  other  local  organizations  of  the  city. 
At  one  time  he  was  a stockholder  and  director  in  a bank  in 
Toledo,  where  he  had  maintained  his  residence  for  a few  years. 
Religiously,  the  Colonel  was  an  active  member  and  regular  at- 
tendant of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  contributing  liberally  to  its 
support.  All  worthy  and  benevolent  objects  found  in  him  a 
friend,  though  his  donations  were  made  without  ostentation  or 
display. 

On  December  23,  1869,  in  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
Benjamin  M.  Moulton  was  united  in  marriage  with  Marietta 
Kuder,  who  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Catherine  (Larish) 
Kuder.  Her  parents,  who  were  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
were,  respectively  of  German  and  French  ancestry,  the  family 
names  having  originally  been  LaRose  and  Van  Kuder.  Mrs. 
Moulton’s  maternal  great-grandfather,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  his  native  France,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
having  served  as  captain  of  a company  in  General  Washington’s 
own  regiment.  John  and  Catherine  Kuder  were  married  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  soon  after  their  marriage  they  loaded  their 
household  effects  onto  a bobsled  and  made  the  trip  over  the 
mountains  to  Livingston  County,  New  York,  where  they  located 
on  a farm  on  Groven  Hill,  near  Geneseo,  where  they  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  the  father  dying  when  four-score  years 
old  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Both  were  active 
physically  and  retained  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor  to  a remark- 
able degree  up  to  within  a short  time  of  their  deaths.  They  were 
fervent  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  served 
for  many  years  as  deacon.  Politically,  John  Kuder  was  a Dem- 
ocrat of  the  old  school  and  was  a respected  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  his  community.  One  of  their  sons,  Andrew,  had  an  honor- 
able record  through  the  Civil  War,  having  served  as  captain  of  a 
company  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  His  military  career  was  a remarkable  one  in 
many  respects.  He  was  every  inch  a fighter  and  was  in  the  thick 
of  many  of  the  most  hotly  contested  battles  of  the  war,  having  had 
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many  narrow  escapes  from  death.  He  had  several  horses  shot 
from  under  him,  a shot  passed  through  his  hat  and  one  boot  heel 
was  shot  off.  He  captured  with  his  own  hands  two  Confederate 
battle  flags  and  General  Early’s  private  knapsack.  For  his  cour- 
age, gallantry,  and  conspicuous  service,  Congress  voted  him  a 
medal  of  honor,  one  of  the  most  coveted  recognitions  accorded  by 
the  government  for  military  services.  Later  he  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  His 
death  was  caused  by  a stroke  of  lightning,  death  being  instant. 

To  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Moulton  was  born  one  child,  Harry  S., 
whose  birth  occurred  in  New  York,  on  October  22,  1872.  His  edu- 
cational training  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  at  Oberlin 
College,  supplementing  this  by  attendance  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
Business  College,  where  he  graduated,  and  from  which  institution 
his  father  had  received  his  certificate  early  in  its  history.  Event- 
ually, Harry  S.  Moulton  became  identified  with  the  retail  lumber 
business  in  Lima,  in  which  he  is  still  active  and  in  which  he  has 
been  eminently  successful.  He  was  married  in  Lima  to  Jane 
Porter,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  that  city,  her  education  being 
completed  in  Wooster  University,  at  Wooster,  this  State.  She  is 
a lady  of  splendid  attainments  and  she  and  her  husband  are  pop- 
ular members  of  the  social  circles  in  which  they  move.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children,  Elizabeth  V.,  Catherine  and  Ben- 
jamin Porter.  Harry  Moulton  is  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  as  is  his  mother,  both  being  liberal  contributors  to  its 
various  interests. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Moulton  is  a lady  of  many  gracious  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  and  no  woman  in  this  locality  occupies  a more 
enviable  position  than  she,  for  her  friends  and  acquaintances 
have  learned  to  prize  her  for  her  beautiful  character  and  useful 
life. 


Jolrn  €iitoarii  Peterson 

DUE  measure  of  success  invariably  results  from  clearly 
defined  purpose  and  consecutive  effort  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  but  in  following  out  the  career  of  one  who 
gained  success  by  his  own  efforts  there  comes  into  view 
the  intrinsic  individuality  which  made  such  accomplishment  pos- 
sible. Such  attributes  were  evidently  possessed  by  the  late  John 
E.  Peterson,  who,  during  all  his  manhood  years,  was  prominent 
in  the  commercial  life  of  the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  the  indelible  imprint  of  his  personality  upon  the 
lives  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  always  stood  ready 
to  identify  himself  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  any  good  work  and 
extend  a cooperative  hand  to  advance  any  measure  that  was  cal- 
culated to  better  the  condition  of  things  in  his  native  community, 
that  would  give  better  government,  elevate  mankind,  insure 
higher  standards  of  morality  and  the  highest  ideals  of  a refined, 
ennobling,  intellectual  culture,  being,  like  his  honored  father  be- 
fore him,  a man  of  public  spirit  and  correct  conduct,  who,  like 
him,  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  By 
reason  of  these  commendable  characteristics,  coupled  with  a 
genial,  gentlemanly  address  and  a heart  of  charitable  and  hos- 
pitable impulses,  he  deserved  fully  the  popularity  which  he  en- 
joyed throughout  the  communffy. 

John  Edward  Peterson,  whose  lamented  death  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Akron  on  January  12,  1913,  was  a native  of  this  city, 
in  which  he  spent  his  entire  life,  having  been  born  here  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1869.  He  was  the  son  of  James  H.  and  Caroline  (Van 
Evera)  Peterson,  the  father  being  a native  of  Canada  and  the 
mother  of  the  State  of  New  York.  James  H.  Peterson  was  a den- 
tist by  profession  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  that  line  to  settle  per- 
manently at  Akron,  where  he  not  only  enjoyed  a large  patronage, 
but  also  attained  to  a high  standing  as  a citizen,  being  a man  of 
strong  character  and  ever  active  in  the  civic  life  of  the  city.  He 
has  been  dead  several  years,  being  survived  by  his  widow,  who 
still  resides  in  Akron,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  three  children,  namely:  Carrie,  the  wife  of  ex-Senator 
Charles  Dick,  of  this  city;  Grace,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Reed,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  John  E.,  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir. 
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John  E.  Peterson  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Akron,  being  a graduate  from  the  high  school.  Immediately 
after  completing  his  education,  he  entered  the  employ  of  Dick  & 
Miles,  in  the  feed  and  grain  business,  with  whom  he  remained 
several  years.  Later  Mr.  Peterson  bought  Mr.  Miles’  interest  in 
the  firm,  which  was  then  known  as  Dick  & Peterson,  Mr.  Peterson 
having  active  control  of  the  business.  About  ten  years  before  his 
death  Mr.  Peterson  sold  a half  interest  in  the  business  to  W.  E. 
Wright,  the  firm  style  then  being  Peterson  & WTriglit,  and  a large 
grain  establishment  was  erected  on  South  Main  Street.  About 
four  years  later  the  plant  was  entirely  wiped  out  by  a disastrous 
fire,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt.  The  business  was  prosperous 
and  eventually  the  firm  found  it  necessary  to  add  another  large 
building  to  its  original  plant.  The  concern  became  known  as  one 
of  the  leading  houses  of  its  kind  in  Akron,  much  of  the  splendid 
success  which  came  to  it  being  directly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
efforts,  the  splendid  business  ability  and  the  personal  popularity 
of  Mr.  Peterson,  who  devoted  himself  unremittingly  to  the  up- 
building of  the  business.  In  1911  Mr.  Peterson  sold  his  interest  to 
Mr.  Wright,  and  became  a large  stockholder  in  the  Akron  Gravel 
and  Sand  Company,  of  which  he  became  manager  and  treasurer, 
and  of  which  he  was  vice-president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

John  E.  Peterson  was  interested  financially  in  a number  of 
other  business  enterprises  in  Akron,  but  did  not  confine  his  entire 
attention  and  interest  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  He  was  of  too 
broad  a heart  and  too  large  a sympathy  with  the  world  aboht  him 
to  confine  his  thought  and  action  to  material  things  alone,  but 
everything  in  the  community  that  promised  to  benefit  in  any  way 
his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  morally,  intellectually,  or  so- 
cially, received  his  support.  In  these  things  he  was  entirely  un- 
selfish and  altruistic  and  the  deeper  things  of  life  had  a large 
meaning  to  him.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  Akron 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized,  and  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors,  in  which  he  gave  two  years  of 
effective  and  appreciated  service.  True,  Mr.  Peterson  had  his 
limitations,  as  do  all,  but  he  gave  the  best  of  his  talents  to  the 
world  and  to  the  aiding  of  his  fellow  men.  Llis  career  presents  a 
notable  example  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
overcome  obstacles  and  win  success,  and  his  example  is  eminently 
worthy  of  imitation  by  those  dissatisfied  with  present  attainments 
who  would  aspire  to  higher  and  more  useful  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  Though  cut  down  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  when  to  him 
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life  seemed  most  worth  living,  his  record  was  such  that  his  influ- 
ence remains  as  an  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  others. 

On  August  27, 1901,  John  E.  Peterson  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Gertrude  Caruthers,  the  daughter  of  Elmore  and  Cornelia 
(Upson)  Caruthers,  both  of  whom  are  deceased  and  are  buried  at 
Tallmadge,  Ohio.  Mr.  Caruthers  was  a man  of  splendid  education 
and  high  mental  qualifications,  and  acquired  a high  reputation  in 
the  educational  world,  having  been  superintendent  of  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf,  in  Arkansas,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
received  his  higher  education  at  Western  Reserve  College  and  was 
a deep  student  of  a wide  range  of  subjects,  being  a man  of  unusual 
erudition.  Mrs.  Peterson  wTas  born  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but 
was  reared  and  educated  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  She  was  the  second 
in  order  of  birth  of  three  children,  the  others  being  Julia,  who  is 
musical  director  of  a school  of  piano  music  at  Chicago,  and  Maud, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Richardson,  a Presbyterian  minister  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  After  the  death  of  the  father  of  these 
children,  the  mother  became  the  wife  of  Alvin  Regal,  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  two  children,  Alvin  Paul 
and  Arthur  E.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  were  born  two  daugh- 
ters, Gertrude  Virginia  and  Grace  Caroline. 

Religiously,  Mr.  Peterson  was  an  active  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  in  the  activities  of  which  he  took  a lead- 
ing part,  having  served  as  a trustee  and  a member  of  the  building 
committee.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of  the  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  being  a member  of  Adoniram  Lodge  and  of  the 
commandery  of  Knights  Templars.  Mr.  Peterson  was  character- 
ized by  honesty,  firmness  of  character,  and  intelligence.  One  of 
the  most  unostentatious  of  men,  open-hearted  and  candid  in  man- 
ner, he  always  retained  in  his  demeanor  the  simplicity  and  candor 
of  a true  gentleman,  and  his  record  stands  as  an  enduring  monu- 
ment. 
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Colonel  <§eorge  ®ob  iPertunjS 

NE  of  Ohio ’s  representative  and  well-known  citizens  was 
the  late  Col.  George  Tod  Perkins,  of  Akron,  whose  life 
was  well  spent  in  activities  that  seemed  to  exercise  to 
the  full  extent  his  somewhat  varied  and  unusual  abil- 
ities. He  was  a busy  and  industrious  man  and  attained  a place  of 
high  degree  and  compelling  importance  in  his  locality,  in  which 
he  was  a constant  quantity.  One  of  the  kind  that  make  up  the 
front  rank,  the  kind  that  can  be  relied  on,  a good  workman  in  the 
world’s  affairs,  a splendid  specimen  of  the  many  that  do  the  real, 
hard  work  of  the  world  in  places  of  passing  importance,  and  do 
it  well.  It  was  a kind  of  life  that  does  not  attract  attention  for  its 
unusual  brilliance  or  any  picturesque  or  erratic  qualities,  but  the 
kind  out  of  which  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  substance  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  continuous  achievement  of  humanity  is  made.  It  is 
a kind  that  deserves  more  recognition  than  it  gets  because  of  that 
curious  quality  of  human  nature  which  takes  rather  for  granted 
the  material  substance,  and  reserves  its  attention  for  the  more  or 
less  unhealthy  condiments  that  excite  the  passing  taste.  Here 
from  first  to  last  for  more  than  the  Psalmist’s  allotted  span  of 
years  was  such  a life,  useful,  devoted,  busy  and  fuller  of  a variety 
of  manifestation  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  who  are  reckoned 
more  brilliant.  Thus  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  courageous  sons  of  the  Northland 
who  rendered  efficient  service  in  saving  the  nation  from  its  ene- 
mies during  its  darkest  crisis  in  the  sixties,  he  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation in  a work  of  the  character  of  the  one  at  hand. 

George  Tod  Perkins,  son  of  Col.  Simon  Perkins  and  grand- 
son of  Gen.  Simon  Perkins,  mention  of  whom  is  made  on  other 
pages  of  this  volume,  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on  May  5,  1836, 
and  there  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  home  city  and  at  Marietta  College,  Mari- 
etta, Ohio.  In  1859  he  went  to  Youngstown,  this  State,  where  he 
was  associated  with  his  uncle,  David  Tod,  later  governor  of  Ohio, 
as  secretary  of  the  Brier  Hill  Iron  Company,  being  thus  engaged 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  States.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  B,  Nineteenth  Regiment  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  elected  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  He  served  in  West  Virginia  and  in  1862,  on  the 
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expiration  of  his  first  period  of  enlistment,  lie  re-enlisted  and  was 
commissioned  major  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regiment 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  performed  his  duties  courageously 
and  faithfully  and  for  gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle  he  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant-Colonel  on  July  16,  1863.  He  would  have 
been  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment  had  its  ranks  not 
been  so  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  war.  However,  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  major  he  had  command  of  the  regiment.  He 
participated  in  many  of  the  great  battles  of  the  Avar,  including  the 
sanguinary  engagements  at  Perry ville,  Cliickamaugua,  Missionary 
Ridge,  HooA^er’s  Gap,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of  At- 
lanta. At  Perryville,  Kentucky,  two  of  his  captains  and  forty- 
seven  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  in  all  the  battles  in  which  the 
regiment  engaged  it  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Colonel  Perkins 
was  a born  leader  of  men,  being  greatly  admired  by  his  troops,  and 
he  never  shrank  from  the  performance  of  any  duty,  no  matter 
how  dangerous  or  arduous.  He  Avas  with  Sherman  on  his  memor- 
able march  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  was  mus- 
tered out  in  "Washington  City,  receiving  an  honorable  discharge 
on  June  3, 1865. 

After  his  brilliant  military  career,  Colonel  Perkins  returned 
to  his  native  city  and  again  engaged  in  civil  pursuits.  From  1867 
to  1870  he  Avas  secretary  for  Tallin,  Rice  & Company,  and  from  the 
latter  year  until  1876  he  Avas  president  of  the  Bank  of  Akron.  He 
then  seiwed  as  cashier  of  that  institution  until  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  Second  National  Bank,  in  March,  1888,  Avhen  he  became 
president  of  the  new  institution.  During  this  period  he  wielded  a 
Avide  influence  in  business  and  financial  circles  in  Akron  and  vicin- 
ity, being  generally  recognized  as  a man  of  unusual  capacity  and 
of  unimpeachable  integrity.  Aside  from  his  banking  interests 
he  Avas  connected  with  a number  of  other  enterprises  and  for  years 
was  numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  his  city.  He  eA^er  had 
the  best  interests  of  Akron  at  heart  and  was  an  important  and 
influential  factor  in  its  advancement  and  commercial  prosperity. 
In  1900  he  presented  to  the  city  of  Akron  seventy-six  acres  of 
land  for  park  purposes,  which  is  uoav  known  as  Perkins  Park. 
The  death  of  Colonel  Perkins  occurred  on  September  8,  1910,  and 
Avas  generally  felt  to  be  a distinct  loss  to  the  community,  with 
which  he  had  been  so  closely  identified  and  in  the  prosperity  of 
which  he  had  ever  had  the  deepest  interest. 

On  October  6,  1865,  Colonel  Perkins  was  married  to  Mary  F. 
Rawson,  a lady  of  many  commendable  characteristics  and  a 
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daughter  of  a line  old  family.  To  this  union  three  children  were 
born,  one  of  whom  is  living,  Mary,  wife  of  C.  B.  Raymond,  secre- 
tary of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  of  Akron,  which  is  the 
largest  rubber  company  in  the  world,  employing  over  six  thou- 
sand men  and  having  a large,  modernly  equipped  and  model  plant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rajnmond  have  three  children,  namely:  Mary  Per- 
kins, who  is  the  wife  of  William  H.  Yule,  of  New  York  City; 
George  Perkins  Raymond  and  Charles  Goodrich  Raymond,  who 
are  at  home.  Colonel  Perkins,  in  spite  of  the  prominence  and  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  career,  was  a quiet,  modest,  and  unassum- 
ing man,  caring  nothing  for  display  and  disliking  publicity,  while 
to  his  friends  he  was  always  the  same  genial  and  companionable 
gentleman,  with  whom  all  delighted  to  associate.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  children,  especially  boys,  whom  he  said,  were  the 
citizens  of  the  future,  and  they  were  all  his  friends. 

In  closing  this  review,  we  quote  the  following  interesting 
lines  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  one  of  Akron’s  leading 
dailies  in  1910: 

“The  history  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  and  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Colonel  Perkins  are  so  closely  intertwined  that  to 
give  one  without  at  least  a brief  sketch  of  the  other,  would  fail  to 
do  justice  to  either.  Forty  years  ago,  Colonel  Perkins,  with  four- 
teen other  Akron  business  men,  George  W.  Crouse  among  them, 
formed  what  was  called  the  Akron  Board  of  Trade.  Part  of  their 
time  they  devoted  to  sending  forth  circulars  in  which  were  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  Akron’s  opportunities  to  those  seeking 
a place  in  which  to  locate.  One  of  these  circulars  reached  Dr. 
B.  F.  Goodrich,  in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  making  rubber  goods  in  a very  small  shop.  He  came  to  Akron, 
talked  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  located  here.  This  was  in 
1870.  In  1880  he  paid  off  those  who  had  loaned  him  money  and 
offered  stock  in  the  company  to  those  who  preferred  it.  Colonel 
Perkins  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  who  took  the  stock.  He  re- 
tired as  president  of  this  company  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

“Colonel  Perkins  had  experienced  reverses,  however,  for  in 
the  seventies  he  was  caught  in  the  panic  and  lost,  it  is  stated,  about 
everything  he  had.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Buchtel  College 
and  a liberal  giver  to  many  of  Akron’s  institutions.  He  was  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Mary  Day  Nursery  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  Churches 
throughout  the  city  have  also  felt  the  effects  of  his  generosity. 
He  had  always  taken  a great  interest  in  Akron’s  welfare. 
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“Col.  George  Perkins  was  the  son  of  Col.  Simon  Perkins, 
well  known  in  Akron,  having  been  the  founder  of  many  of  its 
parks  and  institutions.  Moved  by  the  same  spirit  as  his  father,  he 
gave  to  the  city,  some  twelve  years  ago,  Perkins  Park,  on  Perkins 
Hill.” 
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famesf  Jp.  Peterson 

■"]  T IS  not  always  easy  to  discover  and  define  the  hidden 
forces  that  move  a life  of  ceaseless  activity  and  large 
professional  success;  little  more  can  be  done  than  to 
note  their  manifestation  in  the  career  of  the  individual 
under  consideration.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  life  of  the  distin- 
guished dentist  and  public-spirited  man  of  affairs  whose  name 
appears  above  affords  a striking  example  of  well  defined  purpose 
with  the  ability  to  make  that  purpose  subserve  not  only  his  own 
ends  but  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  as  well.  He  long  held  distinct- 
ive prestige  in  a calling  which  requires  for  its  basis  sound  mental- 
ity and  intellectual  discipline  of  a high  order,  supplemented  by 
rigid  professional  training  and  thorough  mastery  of  technical 
knowledge  with  the  skill  to  apply  the  same.  In  his  chosen  field  of 
endeavor  Doctor  Peterson  achieved  notable  success  and  an  emi- 
nent standing  among  his  profession  in  Akron  and  surrounding 
country.  In  addition  to  his  long  and  creditable  career  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  also  proved  an  honorable  member  of  the  body  politic, 
rising  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  public,  and  in  every  re- 
lation of  life  he  never  fell  below  the  dignity  of  true  manhood  nor 
in  any  way  resorted  to  methods  and  wiles  that  invited  criticism  or 
censure.  As  a citizen  he  easily  ranked  with  the  most  influential 
of  his  county,  whence  he  was  long  a prominent  figure.  His  course 
was  ever  above  suspicion  and  those  favored  with  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  him  were  profuse  in  their  praise  of  his  manly 
virtues  and  upright  character. 

James  H.  Peterson,  who  for  a long  course  of  years  was  one  of 
Akron’s  best  known  citizens,  was  born  at  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  July  9, 1830,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Akron 
on  July  21,  1898,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  and  Lucy  (Ludlow)  Peterson,  the  father  a native  of 
Scotland  and  the  mother  of  Scotch  descent.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children : Lucy,  the  wife  of  Captain  Chase,  an 
active  seaman;  Eliza,  the  wife  of  Ira  Munson;  Emeline,  wife  of 
George  Stocken;  Sarah,  wife  of  Captain  Bissell,  a seaman;  Wil- 
liam, James  H.,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  George  and  Daniel. 
In  his  youth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  from  which  city  they  moved 
some  time  later  to  Portage  County,  Ohio,  where,  having  completed 
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his  common  school  studies,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  for 
the  medical  profession;  however,  he  changed  his  mind  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  dentistry  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  T. 
Speelman,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  studies, 
Doctor  Peterson  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  where 
he  rapidly  gained  a large  practice,  but  a year  later,  in  1854,  he 
came  to  Akron  and  opened  an  office,  being  thereafter  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  early  in  the  year  of 
his  death,  when  he  relinquished  active  work.  He  was  splendidly 
equipped  by  nature  and  training  for  his  professional  practice  and 
for  many  years  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  calling  in  Summit 
County,  enjoying  a large  and  lucrative  practice. 

Aside  from  his  professional  interests,  Doctor  Peterson  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  civic  life  of  Akron  for  a long 
period  of  years,  being  a leader  in  political  and  social  matters. 
During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican union  central  committee  of  Summit  County  and  stood  high  in 
the  councils  of  the  party,  though  never  a seeker  after  public  office 
for  himself.  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  of  his  choice  he  was 
deeply  interested  and  by  voice  and  pen  he  contributed  his  share  of 
effort  to  that  attainment.  He  was  a man  of  decided  literary  tastes 
and  considerable  ability  as  a writer,  his  contributions  to  the  secu- 
lar and  religious  press  being  marked  by  breadth  of  thought  and 
clearness  of  style.  He  also  wrote  many  short  poems  touching  on 
political  events  of  the  day,  though  this  was  to  him  but  a pastime. 
He  was  a strong  supporter  of  Buchtel  College  and  all  other  institu- 
tions which  stood  for  a higher  plane  of  living.  In  fact,  every  phase 
of  life  in  which  he  could  participate  and  accomplish  anything  for 
the  general  welfare  enlisted  his  warmest  sympathy  and  support 
and  he  was  deservedly  numbered  among  the  representative  men 
of  his  city. 

Politically,  Doctor  Peterson  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  while  his  fraternal  relations  were  with  the  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  belonging  to  Akron  Lodge  No.  83,  and  to 
Washington  Chapter  No.  25,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  as  well  as  to  the 
Masonic  Relief  Association.  Religiously,  his  sympathies  were  with 
the  Congregational  Church,  to  which  he  gave  a liberal  support, 
but  of  which  he  was  not  a member.  His  moral  ideals  were  high, 
and  his  personal  life  was  clean  and  exemplary  in  every  respect. 
He  was  a man  of  marked  domestic  tastes  and  his  chief  enjoyment 
was  in  his  home  and  with  his  family. 

On  November  29, 1855,  James  H.  Peterson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Caroline  Van  Evera,  a native  of  Cherry  Valley,  New 
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York,  the  daughter  of  Rynear  and  Julia  (May)  Van  Evera,  who 
also  were  natives  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Van  Evera  was  first  a 
farmer,  hut  after  his  removal  to  Akron  he  ran  a hotel  for  many 
years.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ann  Ostrom,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  three  children,  Daniel,  George,  and  Eliza- 
beth. To  his  second  wife,  Julia  May,  were  born  the  following 
children:  Caroline,  wife  of  Doctor  Peterson;  Elvira,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Rockwell;  Louisa,  wife  of  Arthur  Lewis;  Adeline,  wife 
of  A.  M.  Bollock;  Amelia,  wife  of  J.  H.  Bilbraugh;  Lucretia,  wife 
of  E.  W.  Neff;  Ellen,  wife  of  John  Pinkney;  Alice,  wife  of  Charles 
Ellsworth;  John  James,  who  died  young. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  were  born  the  following  children: 
Carrie  became  the  wife  of  Senator  Charles  Dick,  and  they  have 
five  children,  Carl  P.,  a graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Academy 
and  now  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army;  James  E.,  a gradu- 
ate of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  is  a mining  engineer  in  that 
State;  Lucius  A.,  a student  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor;  Grace,  a student  in  the  College  for  Girls  at  Cleveland,  and 
Dorothy,  a student  at  Buchtel  College;  Grace  A.  is  the  wife  of 
W.  T.  Reed,  an  attorney  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  John  Edward, 
who  died  on  January  13,  1913,  is  represented  fully  elsewhere  in 
this  work.  The  members  of  the  family  are  all  identified  with  the 
Congregational  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Peterson  is  now  one  of  its 
oldest  members.  She  has  been  a member  of  the  society  since  1858 
and  has  always  been  very  active  in  all  good  works,  being  an  ear- 
nest member  of  the  missionary  society.  She  is  a woman  of  many 
excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and,  despite  her  advanced 
age,  she  retains  her  faculties  to  a remarkable  degree.  She  proved 
to  her  husband  a helpmate  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and, 
because  of  her  womanly  graces  and  her  genuine  worth  she  has 
long  enjoyed  the  love  and  friendship  of  all  who  know  her. 


Jfofm  Banner 

HE  spirit  of  a pure,  noble,  and  earnest  life  has  character- 
ized John  Danner,  than  whom  no  resident  of  the  city 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  attained  to  higher  distinction  in 
the  civic  development  of  this  favored  section  of  the 
commonwealth,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  wielded  a wide  and 
beneficent  influence  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  public 
enterprises  and  utilities  which  have  conserved  such  development 
and  progress.  His  life  has  been  one  of  fullness  and  completeness, 
one  of  vigor  and  inflexible  integrity.  He  has  accomplished  great 
things  for  the  general  good  and  has  not  been  denied  a due  individ- 
ual reward  in  the  matter  of  temporal  affluence.  A man  of  rugged 
strength  of  character,  of  finest  moral  fiber,  and  one  who  has  real- 
ized a magnificent  measure  of  useful  accomplishment,  his  name  is 
deeply  engraved  in  the  annals  of  the  county  and  city  so  long 
honored  by  his  residence.  He  is  universally  recognized  as  a splen- 
did citizen,  of  lofty  character,  sturdy  integrity,  and  unswerving 
honesty.  During  the  pioneer  period  he  shared  fully  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  those  trying  times.  He  was  one  of  the  sturdy  figures 
upon  whom  the  burdens  of  the  new  community  fell,  and  he  strug- 
gled devotedly  with  others  in  bringing  about  the  resultant  evolu- 
tion of  development.  Heart  and  hand  and  purse  have  always 
been  open  to  the  necessities  of  his  neighbors  and  the  record  of 
his  years  is  one  of  tireless  and  unselfish  devotion.  To  write  the 
history  of  Mr.  Danner  would  be  to  write  a book,  and  in  the  limited 
space  of  a biographical  sketch  one  can  but  touch  upon  the  salient 
facts  in  the  long,  useful,  and  somewhat  remarkable  career  of  this 
honored  man  and  briefly  sum  up  his  life  by  saying  that  he  has 
been  a good  man — such  a man  that  the  world  has  been  better  for 
his  having  lived  in  it.  He  has  been  a good  husband  and  father, 
faithful  and  loving;  a good  citizen  and  friend,  constant  and  reli- 
able; a man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  wide,  comprehensive 
and  far-reaching  in  life. 

John  Danner,  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  living  resident  of  Canton,  Ohio,  was  born  in  that  city  on 
March  10,  1823,  and  is  descended  from  German  ancestry,  though 
the  family  has  been  identified  with  this  country  since  early  colo- 
nial days.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Philip  Danner,  was  a native 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  had  three  brothers  in  the  war  of  the 
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Revolution,  one  of  whom  was  killed  in  that  struggle.  Philip  was 
reared  on  the  paternal  homestead  and  on  reaching  manhood  mar- 
ried and  eventually  moved  to  Center  County,  Pennsylvania.  His 
wife,  who  had  borne  the  maiden  name  of  Millheim,  was  born  in  a 
village  of  that  name,  which  had  been  founded  by  her  ancestors. 
Among  Philip  Danner’s  children  was  Jacob,  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1795  and  his  wife, 
Anna  Slusser,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania, 
April  1,  1803.  The  latter’s  father  was  Philip  Slusser,  who  built 
the  first  mill  in  Stark  County,  Ohio,  in  1816,  the  Slusser  family 
being  among  the  pioneers  of  this  county.  Philip  Danner  brought 
his  wife  and  family  to  Ohio  in  1813,  coming  overland  by  wagon, 
and  entered  a tract  of  government  land  near  Canal  Fulton,  Stark 
County.  There  they  went  through  the  experiences  and  endured 
the  hardships  of  all  first  comers  in  a new  country,  their  first  ef- 
forts being  confined  to  the  clearing  of  the  land,  the  building  of  a 
log  cabin  and  the  planting  of  the  first  crops.  The  parents  made 
this  their  home  until  their  deaths,  both  dying  when  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years  of  age.  The  old  homestead  is  still  in  possession  of 
the  family.  In  their  family  were  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  advanced  ages.  As  a rule  they  became  farmers, 
with  the  exception  of  Jacob.  The  latter,  from  his  youth,  was  am- 
bitious and  in  his  Pennsvlvania  home  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
gunsmith,  and  on  coming  to  Canton  he  established  himself  in  this 
line  in  a little  shop  on  West  Tuscarawas  Street,  just  outside  the 
city  limits,  where  he  could,  without  molestation,  test  such  guns  as 
were  brought  to  him  for  repair.  This,  however,  was  only  a few 
blocks  from  the  public  square.  Here  he  lived  and  successfully 
labored  at  his  trade,  and  at  times  was  so  busy  he  had  to  keep 
several  journevmen  assistants.  He  followed  this  vocation  con- 
tinuously until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1845.  He  possessed 
the  real  pioneer  spirit  and  was  an  inveterate  hunter,  killing  a vast 
number  of  wild  animals,  including  deer  and  other  wild  game. 
Among  the  mementos  of  his  hunting  days  was  a fine  pair  of  buck 
horns,  which  he  left  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  which  are 
highly  prized  as  heirlooms.  The  subject  also  possesses  a gun 
which  his  father  made  for  him  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago. 
It  is  of  the  finest  flint-lock  style  and  has  never  been  altered  in  any 
way.  Jacob  Danner  was  not  only  a skilled  workman,  but  was 
also  a splendid  marksman  and  killed  the  last  wolf,  a very  large 
one,  for  which  a bounty  was  paid,  the  amount  being  five  dollars,  as 
entered  in  the  county  records.  He  was  an  earnest  and  faithful 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  politics  he  was  a strong 
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supporter  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mrs.  Danner’s  family  name, 
which  was  of  German  origin,  was  Sclilosser,  members  of  the  family 
having  emigrated  to  this  country  in  colonial  days,  locating  in 
Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  from  whence  they  moved  to  West- 
moreland County,  that  State.  There  Mrs.  Danner  was  born  and 
accompanied  her  parents  to  Canton  in  1820.  She  was  a resident  of 
this  city  for  sixty-six  years,  her  death  occurring  here  in  1886.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years  and  was 
a woman  of  fine  character.  To  Jacob  and  Anna  Danner  were  born 
four  children,  of  whom  the  first  born  is  John,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Two  children  died  in  infancy,  and  the  only  other  child 
was  Harriet  A.,  who  was  born  in  Canton  and  who  became  the  wife 
of  Joseph  A.  Saxton.  The  latter  was  the  son  of  John  Saxton,  who 
founded  the  Canton  Repository,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  John  Saxton  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  William  McKin- 
ley, wife  of  the  lamented  President.  Joseph  S.  Saxton  was  a 
member  of  the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Reynolds  & Saxton, 
hardware  merchants  of  Canton,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  both  de- 
ceased. 

John  Danner  was  reared  in  Canton  and  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  supplementing  his  school  train- 
ing by  attendance  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  His  first  employment  was  as  a clerk  in 
the  store  of  Martin  Wikidal,  one  of  Canton’s  pioneer  merchants, 
with  whom  he  spent  four  years,  and  then  for  four  years  he  clerked 
for  L.  & S.  Rawson,  at  Massillon.  In  1865,  in  company  with  John 
R.  Bucher,  he  started  what  was  called  the  Canton  Stove  Works, 
but  sold  his  interests  at  the  end  of  a year.  After  this  he  embarked 
in  the  clothing  and  dry  goods  business,  which  he  carried  on  until 
1876,  when  he  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  that  same  year  patented 
and  brought  out  what  is  known  as  the  John  Danner  Revolving 
Book-case.  Mr.  Danner  has  been  president  of  the  company  contin- 
uously since  its  organization,  having  active  direction  of  the  busi- 
ness which  has  grown  to  great  magnitude,  giving  employment  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people.  The  Danner  revolting  book-case 
was  the  first  article  of  the  kind  ever  patented  and  it  has  had  a 
splendid  sale,  covering  not  only  this  entire  country,  but  many 
cities  in  Europe.  Despite  his  four  score  years  and  ten,  Mr.  Dan- 
ner retains  his  physical  vigor  to  a remarkable  degree,  undoubtedly 
due  to  his  regular  habits  and  life-long  abstemiousness,  he  never 
having  used  tobacco  in  any  form  nor  alcoholic  liquors. 

Mr.  Danner  is  an  uncompromising  enemy  of  intemperance  in 
any  direction,  especially  in  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  he  has 
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written  many  able  articles  for  publication  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance and  other  lines  of  moral  reform.  Sternly  opposed  to 
every  form  of  vice  or  lawlessness,  he  has  ever  been  found  in  ear- 
nest support  of  every  movement  which  has  had  for  its  object  the 
advancement  of  his  city  along  moral,  social,  or  educational  lines, 
and  has  been  considered  a power  for  good,  exerting  a beneficial 
influence  in  all  circles  in  which  he  has  moved. 

Politically,  Mr.  Danner  has  consistently  given  his  support  to 
the  Prohibition  party,  while,  religiously,  he  and  his  wife  are  ear- 
nest members  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Canton,  having 
helped  organize  the  church.  For  over  twenty  years  Mr.  Danner 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  the  Bible  class.  In  local  public  affairs  he  has  always 
taken  a keen  interest,  having  served  six  years  efficiently  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  and  also  served  a similar  period  on  the 
school  board. 

On  October  4,  1847,  while  living  in  Massillon,  Mr.  Danner 
married  Teressa  A.  Millard,  who  was  born  on  July  24,  1828,  in  Ti- 
oga County,  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  William  J.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Ball  ) Millard,  both  natives  of  Onondago  County,  New  York, 
who,  after  their  mairiage,  removed  to  Tioga  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia. William  J.  Millard  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge.  Colonel  Ball,  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Danner,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements.  Two 
brothers  of  Mrs.  Danner  served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Wil- 
liam J.  Millard  was  an  own  cousin  to  President  Millard  Fillmore. 
Sometime  in  the  early  thirties  the  Millard  family  removed  to  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  where  the  elder  members  sy>ent  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  and  died.  It  was  while  their  daughter  Teressa  was 
visiting  a sister,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Russell,  in  Massillon,  that  Mr.  Danner 
first  met  her.  Mrs.  Danner  is  yet  living,  and,  like  her  honored 
husband,  is  still  active  physically  and  alert  mentally.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Danner  will  celebrate  their  sixty-sixth  marriage  anniversary 
on  October  4,  1914,  their  long  wedded  life  having  been  marked  by 
the  most  absolute  devotion  to  each  other. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danner  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren: Anna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Mary  E.,  who  is  un- 
married and  remains  with  her  parents;  Julia  Alice  became  the 
wife  of  L.  M.  Jones,  an  attorney  of  Canton,  and  they  have  four 
children;  Harriet  is  the  wife  of  J.  F.  Campbell,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Danner  factory,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children; 
Edith  R.,  who  became  the  wife  of  S.  S.  C.  Gaskell,  of  Canton; 
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Almina  T.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  M.  Bawsel,  who  is  connected  with 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and  they 
have  a daughter;  John  N.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Danner  Revolv- 
ing Book-case  Company,  married  Mary  Shanafelt,  of  Canton. 

Personally,  Mr.  Danner  is  a man  of  keen  discernment  and 
marked  business  ability,  his  transactions  having  always  been  con- 
trolled by  honesty  of  motive  and  integrity  of  word  and  act,  so  that 
during  his  entire  business  career  he  has  enjoyed  to  the  fullest 
degree  the  absolute  confidence  of  all  who  have  had  dealings  with 
him.  He  is  widely  known  throughout  this  section  of  the  State  and 
he  has  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  State  and 
Nation’s  leading  men  of  affairs,  including,  in  the  earlier  days,  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell,  the  founder  of  the  Disciples  Church,  General 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  others  of  equal  importance  and  re- 
nown. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danner  were  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  McKinley  and  tliejr  were  in  Buffalo  the  day  the 
President  was  stricken  down  by  the  assassin.  Mr.  Danner  has  for 
many  years  maintained  a deep  interest  in  state  and  local  history 
and  a few  years  ago  was  the  leading  editor  of  a histoiy  of  Canton 
and  Stark  County.  He  is,  indeed,  the  “grand  old  man  of  Canton,” 
and  now,  in  the  golden  Indian  summer  of  his  life,  the  satisfaction 
is  his  of  knowing  that  his  life  has  been  a blessing  to  the  world.  He 
has  been,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune 
and  upon  his  entire  career  there  rests  no  blemish,  for  he  has  been 
true  to  his  highest  ideals  in  business,  civic,  and  social  life,  having 
lived  and  labored  to  worthy  ends. 


STamess  p.  jflantoit 

MONG  the  successful  self-made  men  of  a past  generation 
in  Ohio,  whose  efforts  and  influence  contributed  to  the 
material  upbuilding  of  their  respective  communities, 
the  late  James  B.  Manton,  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Prod- 
ucts Company,  occupied  a conspicuous  place.  Being  ambitious 
from  the  first,  but  surrounded  with  none  too  favorable  environ- 
ment, he  did  not  make  great  headway  during  his  early  years  of 
effort,  but,  resolutely  facing  the  future,  he,  with-  the  assistance  of 
his  faithful  wife  and  helpmate  surmounted  the  opposing  difficul- 
ties and  in  the  course  of  time  rose  to  a respectable  position  in  the 
industrial  circles  of  his  community,  besides  winning  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  so  that  for 
years  he  stood  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  resided.  Strongly  in  contrast  with  the  humble 
circumstances  in  which  he  started  the  battle  of  life  was  the  splen- 
did position  which  he  eventually  filled  in  business  circles.  He  had 
realized  early  in  his  career  that  there  is  a purpose  in  life  and  that 
there  is  no  honor  not  founded  on  worth  and  no  respect  not  founded 
on  accomplishment.  The  strongest  characters  in  our  national  his- 
tory have-  come  from  the  ranks  of  self-made  men,  and  from  this 
class  came  the  lamented  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this 
memoir. 

James  B.  Manton,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  on  June  7,  1883,  was  a native  of  England,  where  his  birth 
occurred  on  April  24,  1834.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Prances 
(Bothalmey)  Manton,  both  of  whom  also  were  natives  of  the 
“merrie  little  isle,”  and  both  of  whom  came  to  this  country,  mak- 
ing their  home  in  Akron,  where  their  deaths  occurred.  The  fa- 
ther followed  the  vocation  of  butchering  and  was  a man  of  good 
character  and  industrious  habits.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  were  earnest  Christian 
people.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children;  John, 
Charlotte,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hunt;  Frederick; 
Lucy,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Cook;  Susannah,  the  wife  of 
Jacob  Bowers,  and  James  B. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  land  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  His  first  emplo3^ment  was  at  day  labor  in  New 
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York  State,  where  he  remained  for  a time,  but  eventually  he  came 
to  Akron  and  during  the  following  three  years  he  was  employed  in 
his  father’s  butcher  shop.  He  then  became  identified  with  the 
Robinson  Clay  Company,  with  which  he  remained  associated  in  an 
active  way  during  the  remainder  of  his  business  life.  At  that  time 
the  concern  was  just  getting  started,  running  but  one  kiln,  and  Mr. 
Manton’s  connection  with  the  company  really  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  its  growth.  At  first  he  was  employed  in  the  office,  but  later 
he  became  a stockholder  in  the  company  and  then  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  practical  work  of  the  plant.  It  is  a matter  of 
fact  that  Mrs.  Manton  was  the  one  who  trimmed  the  first  piece  of 
ware  turned  out  of  this  plant  and  all  through  its  subsequent  his- 
tory she  maintained  the  deepest  interest  in  its  success,  often  con- 
tributing by  her  personal  efforts  to  its  operation  until  its  success 
was  assured.  Mr.  Manton’s  personal  efforts  were  a most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  splendid  growth  which  characterized  the  busi- 
ness and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company  and  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in 
its  management.  His  brothers-in-law,  the  Messrs.  Robinson,  and 
himself  worked  with  tremendous  energy  to  put  the  plant  on  a pay- 
ing basis,  going  into  the  plant  and  doing  the  same  work  as  their 
employees  performed,  and  at  length  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  fruitful  results  of  their  persistency  and  industry.  To- 
day the  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company  is  one  of  the  substan- 
tial and  prosperous  industrial  concerns  of  Akron.  The  original 
owners  of  the  company  are  now  all  deceased,  but  the  business  is 
being  capably  carried  on  by  Mr.  Manton’s  son,  Henry  B. 

In  1859  James  B.  Manton  married  Harriett  Robinson,  a native 
of  Fenton,  Staffordshire,  England,  who  came  to  this  country  when 
seven  years  old  with  her  parents,  William  and  Elizabeth  (Fair- 
banks) Robinson,  who  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  A short  time 
afterwards  they  removed  to  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  eventually 
located  in  Akron,  where  Mr.  Robinson  was  a sales  agent  for  the 
Robinson  Clay  Company;  prior  to  that  time  he  had  been  a crate- 
maker  by  trade.  He  was  a Republican  in  his  political  tendencies 
and  in  his  private  life  he  was  much  attached  to  his  home  and 
family.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  the  following  children: 
Emma,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Whitmore;  Thomas, 
deceased;  William,  deceased;  Harriet,  widow  of  Mr.  Manton; 
Henry,  deceased,  and  John.  Of  these,  Mrs.  Manton  is  the  only 
survivor.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manton  the  following  children  were 
born:  Henry  B.,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  is  now  managing  the 
business  of  the  clay  company,  married  Mary  B.  Seiberling  and 
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they  have  two  children,  Margaret  and  Harriet;  Irvin  married 
Frederica  Hurxtal  and  they  have  two  children,  Leona  and  Freder- 
ica; Deborah  died  at  the  age  of  two  months. 

Politically,  Mr.  Manton  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  though  he  never  sought  public  office  of  any  nature.  Reli- 
giously, he  was  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  an  ear- 
nest and  faithful  Christian.  His  record  was  replete  with  duty 
faithfully  discharged,  and  the  success  which  eventually  crowned 
his  efforts  was  but  the  legitimate  result  of  his  indomitable  and 
persistent  struggle  towards  a definite  object.  His  character  and 
accomplishments  were  recognized  in  the  community  and  he  com- 
manded universal  confidence  and  esteem. 


Ifyon.  3Tofjn  Parfe  Slexanbtr 

"ROM  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  the  name  of  J.  Park  Alexander  has  appeared 
frequently  upon  its  records,  often  in  connection  with 
important  public  service,  for  he  labored  most  effec- 
tively in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  of  Akron  and  community  and  he 
was  always  accorded  the  recognition  which  is  justly  due  the  pub- 
lic-spirited and  progressive  citizen  whose  unselfish  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  general  welfare  have  been  attended  by  splendid  results.  He 
had  the  greatest  sympathy  for  his  fellow  men,  was  always  willing 
to  aid  and  encourage  those  who  were  struggling  to  aid  themselves; 
yet  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  entirely  unassuming, 
doing  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  as  a citizen  without  thought 
of  praise  from  his  fellow  men.  Nothing  could  swerve  him  from  a 
path  which  he  believed  to  be  the  right  one;  he  was  a positive  char- 
acter from  early  life,  possessing  that  fortitude  and  stability  which 
always  accomplish  results,  and  in  his  business  career  he  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  the  average  man.  He  ever  maintained  an  abiding 
faith  and  affection  for  his  home  city  and  did  as  much,  perhaps,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  individual  for  its  general  upbuilding.  He 
was  a man  to  whom  friendships  and  the  obligations  of  home  life 
were  sacred  trusts,  and  his  singularly  upright,  useful,  and  honor- 
able life,  both  in  private  and  public  affairs,  commanded  universal 
respect. 

Hon.  John  Park  Alexander  was  born  in  Bath  Township,  Sum- 
mit County,  Ohio,  August  7,  1834.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Scott)  Alexander,  a sterling  pioneer  family  of  this  section 
of  the  State,  who  through  their  industry  became  well  established 
here  and  were  respected  for  their  honesty  and  neighborliness.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  community 
and  when  a boy  made  himself  generally  useful  about  the  home- 
stead. He  received  his  education  in  the  district  schools,  Richfield 
Academy,  and  Marlboro  Normal  School,  where  he  took  a course  in 
civil  engineering.  He  began  life  for  himself  in  the  early  fifties  by 
teaching  school,  in  which  field  of  endeavor  he  met  with  pro- 
nounced success.  He  was  principal  of  the  Akron  Grammar  School 
from  1855  to  1857,  but  finally  tiring  of  the  school  room  he  turned 
his  attention  to  business,  his  first  important  venture  being  in  1866, 
when  he  purchased  a site  on  Canal  Street,  Akron,  and  began  to 
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make  stoneware.  He  also  contracted  for  the  output  of  a dozen 
pottery  plants,  having  warehouses  in  Akron,  Detroit,  and  Chicago. 
A year  later  he  established  his  brick  works  on  Canal  Street.  In 
the  early  seventies  he  operated  two  oil  refineries  and  for  twenty 
years  was  engaged  in  the  oil  business,  in  which  he  made  a sub- 
stantial fortune  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  leading  oil  men 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  his  business  assuming  extensive  mag- 
nitude. 

Mr.  Alexander  gave  a great  part  of  his  life  to  public  service, 
his  earliest  public  efforts  being  devoted  to  the  Summit  County 
Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  was  secretary  from  1858  to  1863, 
and  president  for  seven  years  thereafter.  During  this  time  he  was 
also  active  in  the  state  agricultural  work,  being  treasurer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1872. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  famous  “Squirrel 
Hunters”  expedition,  and  afterwards  remained  in  Kentucky  in 
service  as  an  independent  sharpshooter.  During  the  latter  years 
of  the  war  his  interests  in  the  Union  cause  would  have  led  him  to 
enlist,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  friends  to  keep  him  in  the 
city,  where  his  presence  was  needed.  It  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  unjust  measures  of  the  draft  in  Summit  County 
were  resisted  and  the  size  of  the  quota  of  recruits  adjusted. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  city 
council  of  Akron,  being  one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
that  body  from  1865  to  1888,  and  for  eight  years  its  president, 
serving  in  all  fifteen  years.  When  Akron  was  converted  from  a 
village  to  a city,  street  improvements  were  almost  unknown  here, 
and  it  was  through  Mr.  Alexander’s  activity  and  leadership 
against  strong  opposition  that  the  city  was  built  up  and  civic  im- 
provements were  instituted.  As  president  of  council  he  had  a rep- 
utation for  his  ability  to  put  through  a large  amount  of  business 
in  a given  time.  So  thorough  was  his  attention  to  municipal  af- 
fairs and  so  deep  was  his  study  of  the  subject,  that  he  became 
known  throughout  the  country  as  an  authority  on  civic  matters, 
and  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  by  other  cities.  His  interest 
in  this  field  brought  fruit  later  in  municipal  legislation  which  he 
supported  in  the  general  assembly.  In  fact,  his  name  has  been 
identified  with  almost  every  worthy  public  movement  of  impor- 
tance in  Akron  during  his  lifetime.  His  last  work  was  as  a member 
of  the  Summit  County  Court  House  Commission,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  Judge  J.  A.  Kohler.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  building,  and  in  spite  of  his  years 
and  feeble  health,  assumed  active  duties  in  the  commission. 
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Mr.  Alexander  was  elected  representative  in  the  legislature  in 
1882  and  served  one  term  with  distinction.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
State  Senator  from  Summit,  Portage,  Geauga,  Lake  and  Ashta- 
bula counties,  serving  in  that  important  capacity  until  1892,  and 
again  in  1898-1899,  in  a manner  that  reflected  much  credit  upon 
himself  and  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  his  constituents  and  all 
concerned,  making  his  influence  felt  for  the  general  good  of  this 
locality  and  the  entire  State.  While  in  the  assembly  his  efforts 
were  devoted  largely  to  the  colonization  of  imbeciles  and  feeble- 
minded youths.  He  secured  the  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  with  which  an  institution  was  established 
for  this  purpose.  He  continued  to  maintain  an  interest  in  this 
subject  and  served  many  years  as  trustee  of  the  home,  as  well  as 
of  other  public  charitable  institutions.  He  was  also  interested  in 
the  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and  took 
an  intensely  active  part  on  the  side  of  temperance  in  early  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject.  He  was  the  author  of  the  County  Depositary 
Law.  In  state  affairs  he  was  universally  recognized  as  a man  of 
great  and  good  influence. 

In  charity  work  he  was  a leader  and  served  several  years  as 
president  of  the  Union  Charity  Association,  the  work  of  which 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  Grace  House. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  a loyal  supporter  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna  in 
his  first  fight  for  the  United  States  Senatorship.  As  a matter  of 
course  he  took  a keen  interest  in  politics  all  his  life,  and  was  an  un- 
compromising Republican  from  his  young  manhood.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  McKinley  he  was  tendered,  but  declined, 
the  choice  of  several  consulates.  One  of  his  last  trips  from  his 
residence  was  for  the  purpose  of  registering.  He  had  hoped  to 
cast  his  vote  in  1908,  but  was  on  his  deathbed;  he  showed  a lively 
interest  however,  in  hearing  the  returns,  living  to  hear  the  an- 
nouncement of  Taft’s  election  and  showing  great  pleasure  when 
he  received  the  news. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  was  also  a consistent  member  and  liberal  supporter  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Akron. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  married  on  September  4,  1860,  to  Martha 
D.  Wright  of  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  where  her  people  were  prominent 
in  the  early  daj^s.  To  this  union  were  born  eight  children:  Clara 
W.,  who  married  Charles  B.  Wright,  professor  in  Middlebury 
College,  Middlebury,  Vermont;  Helen  B.,  who  married  Henry  B. 
Sperry,  of  Akron,  is  deceased;  George  Bates  is  deceased;  Grace  F. 
married  C.  N.  Belden,  of  Akron;  Martha  D.,  who  married  C.  H.  Lit- 
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tie,  of  Cleveland,  is  deceased;  Bessie  H.,  married  S.  H.  Pitkin,  of 
Akron;  John  Park,  Jr.,  is  deceased;  and  Alice  Scott,  who  married 
F.  E.  Hulett,  of  Cleveland,  is  deceased. 

The  death  of  J.  Park  Alexander  occurred  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 4, 1908,  at  his  beautiful  residence,  Forest  Hill,  422  West  Mar- 
ket Street,  Akron,  Ohio,  when  he  was  past  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  and  after  he  had  suffered  much  from  failing  health  for  seven 
years,  occasioned  in  part  by  the  deaths  of  members  of  his  family, 
which  finally  resulted  in  complete  nervous  collapse.  Thus  passed 
to  his  reward  in  the  Great  Beyond  one  who  as  teacher,  manufac- 
turer, city  councilman,  state  legislator,  and  public  servant  in 
many  capacities  lived  one  of  the  most  intensely  active  and  useful 
lives  ever  passed  in  Akron. 

The  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  in  its  issue  of  November  4,  1908, 
said,  editorially,  under  the  caption  “J.  Park  Alexander”: 

“In  the  absorbing  interest  which  is  still  being  taken  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  election,  the  people  of  this  community  will  pause  to 
drop  tears  of  regret  over  the  death  of  our  fellow  townsman,  J.  Park 
Alexander.  His  death  just  at  this  time  is  the  more  pathetic  for  the 
interest  which  he  has  always  taken  in  politics,  and  for  the  political 
honors  which  had  been  showered  upon  him.  Mr.  Alexander  was 
one  of  the  strong  men  in  the  history  of  Akron  and  Summit  County. 
That  he  was  such  a strong  man  and  of  such  a positive,  determined 
nature  brought  him  of  course  many  opponents,  to  use  no  stronger 
term,  but  they  all  respected  and  admired  him  nevertheless  for 
many  of  his  qualities  and  characteristics.  Mr.  Alexander  was  a 
natural  leader  of  men,  and  his  has  been  a commanding  figure  for 
more  than  a generation  past  in  all  the  circles  of  activity  in  the 
community.  His  declining  years  have  been  burdened  with  physi- 
cal ailment  and  grief  over  the  loss  of  dearly  beloved  ones,  and  for 
these  reasons  his  demise  touches  the  heartstrings  all  the  more.” 
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NE  of  the  well  remembered  business  men  of  Akron  of  a 
past  generation  was  the  late  Alanson  Work,  who  ac- 
complished much  in  placing  on  a solid  and  permanent 
basis  one  of  that  city’s  greatest  industries.  He  worked 
not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future,  having  an  ardent  am- 
bition that  his  company  should,  in  due  time,  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  their  line  of  industry.  In  the  active  management  of  the  con- 
cern, he  manifested  keen  intelligence,  unfailing  interest  and  far- 
seeing  ability.  Building  upon  a solid  foundation,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  develop  into  a success  that  proved  the 
accuracy  of  his  judgment  and  reflected  credit  upon  his  ability. 
Though  a resident  of  Akron  but  a comparatively  short  time,  he 
was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  enterprising,  aggressive  and 
public-spirited  men  of  the  city,  and  he  left  the  distinct  impress  of 
his  personality  on  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  and 
though  many  years  have  passed  since  he  passed  from  the  life  mili- 
tant to  the  life  triumphant,  he  is  still  favorably  remembered  by 
the  older  residents  of  the  city  which  had  been  honored  by  his  res- 
idence. 

Alanson  Work  was  born  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  on  March  1, 1842, 
and  was  the  son  of  Alanson  Work,  Sr.,  a native  of  Connecticut. 
The  family,  which  was  originally  of  Scotch  origin,  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  an  early  day,  having  been  established  in  New  England  dur- 
ing the  colonial  period.  The  family  name  was  originally  spelled 
“Wark.”  Alanson  Work,  Sr.,  moved  from  his  native  State  to 
Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  a time,  but  eventually  he 
removed  with  his  family  back  to  Connecticut,  where  he  and  his 
wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Alanson  Work,  Sr.,  was 
a man  of  positive  convictions  and  pronounced  views  on  the  great 
moral  and  political  questions  of  his  dajq  being  especially  opposed 
to  human  slavery.  Many  years  before  the  Civil  War  he  ardently 
and  openly  advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  personally  as- 
sisted many  southern  slaves  on  their  way  to  the  north  and  to  free- 
dom. For  this  he  was  arrested  in  1841  and  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
years’  imprisonment,  but  after  being  confined  for  three  years  he 
was  granted  a pardon.  After  returning  to  Connecticut,  the  family 
first  lived  at  Middletown,  but  later  lived  in  Hartford. 

Alanson  Work,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  three  years  old 
when  the  family  moved  from  Illinois  to  Connecticut,  and  in  Hart- 
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ford,  of  the  latter  State,  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  old.  Then,  for  a year,  he  was  a student  in 
Trinity  College,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  entered  the  emplojr 
of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  then  the  largest  retail  merchant  in  New 
York  City.  In  that  situation  Mr.  Work  secured  valuable  expe- 
rience, and  eventually  entered  the  employ  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bank,  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  seven  3^ears.  In  1869  he 
moved  to  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  and  one  year  later  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  contracting  firm  of 
Chamberlin,  Gibbs  & Company.  The  following  two  years  he  de- 
voted to  railroad  construction  by  contract  and  also  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad  bridges,  in  which  work  he  was  eminently  success- 
ful. He  was  a good  business  man,  even  in  his  voung  davs,  careful 
in  the  exact  performance  of  his  contracts  and  a good  handler  of 
men  under  him,  elements  that  contributed  to  the  splendid  results 
which  he  attained.  Going  to  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Work  secured  the 
contract  for  rebuilding  the  bridges  on  the  Providence  & Worces- 
ter railroad,  and  in  the  completion  of  that  contract  he  constructed 
fourteen  double-track  bridges  in  about  one  year’s  time,  his  work 
meeting  the  full  approval  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  officials  of 
the  companv.  Then,  for  about  five  years,  Mr.  Work  served  as 
superintendent  of  the  Allen  Fire  Department  Supplv  Companv,  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  demonstrated  in  an  unmis- 
takable manner  that  he  possessed  abilities  of  a high  order.  Dur- 
ing the  five  vears  in  which  he  was  connected  with  the  supplv  com- 
pany, Mr.  Work  invented  and  took  out  several  patents  on  fire  en- 
gine supplies,  some  of  which  were  of  such  merit  that  they  quickly 
came  into  general  use.  One,  known  as  the  Work  Patent  Coupling, 
was  a device  of  such  practical  utility  that  it  was  many  years  ago 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  whom  it  is  still 
used.  On  January  1,  1879,  Mr.  Work  came  to  Akron,  Ohio,  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  Akron  Rubber  Works,  which  later 
became  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Companv.  In  this  capacitv  he  demon- 
strated capabilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
development  and  upbuilding  of  the  rubber  concern  to  a larger 
degree  than  probablv  anv  other  person.  Through  his  marked 
executive  and  administrative  ability  he  was  enabled  to  bring  into 
effective  operation  policies  and  a system  of  operation  which  in- 
sured the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. Eventually  Mr.  Work  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
rubber  company,  retaining  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  October  29,  1881,  at  his  home  in  Akron.  Mr. 
Work  was  ever  a close  observer  of  conditions  and  passing  events 
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and,  being  of  an  initiative  turn  of  mind,  lie  was  able  to  compre- 
hend at  once  the  defects  and  needs  of  whatever  interest  claimed 
his  attention,  and  then  to  quickly  determine  upon  a line  of  action. 
He  was  persistent  along  whatever  line  of  effort  he  applied  himself 
and  in  his  business  affairs  he  knew  no  such  word  as  failure.  And 
his  success  was  not  due  alone  to  his  knowledge  of  things  and  his 
executive  ability,  for  there  was  in  him  that  which  commands  suc- 
cess as  imperatively  as  any  other  element,  namely,  character. 
Business  demands  confidence,  and  where  that  is  lacking  business 
ends.  Mr.  Work’s  integrity  and  fidelitv  were  manifested  in  every 
relation  of  life,  and  in  his  dealings  with  others  his  word  was  as 
good  as  a bond.  His  plain,  rugged  honestv,  his  onen-hearted  man- 
ner, undisguised  and  unaffected,  carried  conviction  and  to  a re- 
markable degree  he  held  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved.  He  was  of  the  highest  tvue  of  progressive 
citizens  and  none  more  than  he  deserves  a fitting  recognition 
among  those  whose  enterprise  and  abilitv  have  achieved  results 
that  awaken  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  those  who  knew  them. 

Politically,  Mr.  Work  was  a stanch  sunnorter  of  the  "Republi- 
can party  and  not  onlv  took  an  active  part  in  advancing  its  inter- 
ests, but  was  keenly  alive  to  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day 
along  political,  economic,  and  sociological  lines.  He  was  a wide 
reader  and  a deen  thinker,  held  positive  positions  on  these  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  activity  and  was  at  all  times  aligned  with 
such  movements  as  promised  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  at  large.  Peliodouslv,  he  was  identified  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  which  he  was  a liberal  supporter. 

On  June  27,  1865,  Alanson  Work  was  married  to  Henrietta 
Wilcox  Lane,  who  was  born  September  19,  1845,  in  Brooklvn, 
New  York,  where  she  was  reared  and  received  her  education.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Anthonv  and  Elizabeth  (Stanton)  Lane.  Her 
father  was  a prominent  and  well  known  business  man,  who  started 
his  career  in  the  office  of  Lewis  Tannin.  To  become  an  emnloyee 
of  the  last-named  gentleman  was  to  promise  to  never  smoke  or 
drink,  and  to  go  to  church  on  Sundav  and  praver-meeting  during 
the  week.  These  conditions  were  not  hard  ones  for  voung  Lane  to 
meet,  for  he  had  been  reared  to  habits  of  temnerance,  sobrietv, 
and  moralitv,  and  his  honest  and  straightforward  record  was  his 
chief  recommendation  when  applying  for  a new  position.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  slavery  and  helped  to  smuggle  many  slaves 
through  on  their  way  from  the  south.  On  the  organization  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Lane  became  com 
nected  with  it  and  eventually  became  cashier  of  the  institution. 
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His  business  career  was  ever  characterized  by  sterling  honesty, 
promptness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  faithfulness  to  every 
trust  reposed  in  him.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  the  following 
children:  Elizabeth  B.,  who  became  the  wife  of  David  Fanning; 
Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Fanning;  Henrietta  W.,  Mrs. 
Work,  and  Ida  M. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Work  the  following  children  were  born: 
Alice  E.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Walter  F.  Wilcox,  a professor  at 
Cornell  University;  they  have  four  children,  Bertram  F.,  Mary  G., 
Alanson  W.,  and  William  B.  Bertram  G.  married  Marion  Sawyer 
and  they  have  one  child,  Bertram,  Jr. ; Dorothy  W.,  who  lives  at 
home;  Effie  A.,  who  became  the  wife  of  William  C,  Geer,  of  Akron. 
Frederick  AY.,  and  Gerald  S.,  who  married  Ida  Zimmerly.  Ber- 
tram G.  Work  is  now  president  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  is  numbered  among  the  leading  business  men  of  his  city. 


William  W.  Clark 


HE  success  of  men  in  business  or  any  vocation  depends 
upon  character  as  well  as  upon  knowledge,  it  being 
a self-evident  proposition  that  honesty  is  the  best  pol- 
icy. Business  demands  confidence  and  where  that  is 
lacking  business  ends.  In  every  community  some  men  are  known 
for  their  upright  lives,  strong  common  sense  and  moral  worth 
rather  than  for  their  great  wealth  or  political  standing.  Their 
neighbors  and  acquaintances  respect  them,  the  young  generations 
heed  their  example,  and  when  they  “wrap  the  drapery  of  their 
couches  about  them  and  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams”  posterity 
listens  with  reverence  to  the  story  of  their  quiet  and  useful  lives, 
imonsf  such  men  of  a past  generation  in  Ohio  was  the  late  Wil- 
liam W.  Clark,  who  was  not  only  a progressive  man  of  affairs,  suc- 
cessful in  material  pursuits,  but  a man  of  modest  and  unassum- 
ing demeanor,  well  educated,  a fine  type  of  the  reliable,  self-made 
American,  a friend  to  the  poor,  charitable  to  the  faults  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  who  always  stood  ready  to  unite  with  them  in  every  good 
work  and  active  in  the  support  of  laudable  public  enterprises.  He 
'was  proud  of  Canton  and  the  grand  State  of  Ohio  and  contributed 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  their  progress  and  prosperity.  He  was 
a man  who  in  everv  respect  merited  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  universally  held,  for  he  was  a man  of  public  spirit,  intellectual 
attainments  and  exemplary  character. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Columbiana  County, 
Ohio,  on  March  2,  1832,  end  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Canton  on  December  26, 1 905.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Abbie 
Clark,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ireland,  and  descended  from 
sterling  old  Scotch -Irish  stock — a strain  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  and  influential  in  the  formation  and  subsequent 
history  of  the  great  American  commonwealth.  James  and  Abbie 
Clark  were  reared  and  married  in  their  native  country,  soon  after 
which  event  they  decided  to  come  to  the  United  States  with  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  financial  affairs.  Their  first  permanent 
location  here  was  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Clark 
engaged  in  bridge  building,  in  which  line  of  effort  he  was  success- 
ful to  a gratifving  degree.  Eventually  they  moved  to  Portage 
County,  this  State,  and  there  engaged  in  farming  for  several 
years,  their  deaths  occurring  when  they  had  reached  advanced 
ages.  They  were  born  Quakers  in  their  religious  belief  and  were 
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good  people  in  the  best  use  of  the  word.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  their  eldest  son  and  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  A sister, 
Fannie,  who  was  the  first  born,  married,  became  the  mother  of 
two  children,  and  died  some  years  ago.  Isabelle,  the  widow  of  a 
Mr.  Stewart,  is  the  mother  of  three  children  and  now  lives  in  Stark 
County.  Jane  married  a Mr.  Gilbert  and  is  now  deceased,  leaving 
a son.  James  J.,  is  a retired  lawyer;  Abrigal  and  Isaac  deceased. 

William  W.  Clark  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  his 
educational  opportunities  were  limited.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  and  later  taught  school  and  later  attended  school  at  Twins- 
burg,  Ohio,  near  Cleveland.  He  first  studied  law  with  Alphonso 
Hart,  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  Can- 
ton some  time  during  the  early  fifties,  and  was  meeting  with  a fair 
measure  of  success  in  his  profession,  but  he  became  interested  in  a 
number  of  business  enterprises,  in  the  handling  of  which  he  dis- 
played such  pronounced  aptitude  for  intricate  business  details  and 
executive  ability^  that  he  gradually  relinquished  the  law  for  the 
office  and  counting  room.  The  great  manufacturing  concern 
known  all  over  the  country  as  the  Diebold  Safe  and  Lock  Company 
owes  its  rise  and  splendid  success  more  to  the  enterprise,  progres- 
sive spirit,  determination,  and  aggressive  policy  of  Mr.  Clark  than 
to  any  other  one  element.  He  was  made  president  of  the  company 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  with  such  splendid  results 
that  the  business  was  on  a sound  basis  within  a short  time.  Mr. 
Clark  also  had  many  other  business  interests  in  Canton,  which 
made  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  but  he  was  so  systematic  and 
methodical  in  his  business  affairs  that  he  was  able  to  discharge  a 
vast  amount  of  work  with  ease.  He  had  a remarkable  faculty  for 
comprehending  the  details  of  a proposition  at  a glance  and  was 
quick  to  form  his  plans  and  execute  them.  In  local  business  cir- 
cles he  exerted  a large  influence,  his  advice  and  counsel  being- 
sought  frequently  on  questions  of  great  financial  importance. 

In  the  civic  and  public  life  of  Canton,  Mr.  Clark  took  a deep 
interest  and  his  support  was  never  sought  in  vain  for  those  move- 
ments which  promised  to  benefit  the  people  generally  in  any  way. 
He  was  a liberal  contributor  to  worthy  causes,  among  his  public 
benefactions  being  the  gift  to  the  city  of  the  plot  of  ground  on 
which  was  erected  the  splendid  Canton  library.  He  was  elected 
the  first  president  of  the  library  association  and  held  the  office 
continuously  until  his  death.  His  private  benefactions  were  many 
but  he  was  so  entirely  unostentatious  in  his  charity  that  but  few 
people  outside  of  his  intimate  family  and  friends  knew  of  them. 
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Politically,  Mr.  Clark  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  he  served  one  term  as  mayor  of  Canton,  his  adminis- 
tration being  characterized  by  a careful  attention  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  by  the  introduction  of  a number  of  needed 
reforms  in  administration  methods. 

Mr.  Clark  was  married  in  Canton  to  Eunice  Hunt  Bierce,  who 
was  born  in  Windham,  this  State,  and  educated  in  Canton,  where 
she  has  lived  for  practically  her  entire  life.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Alexander  and  Angeline  Gray  (Conant)  Bierce,  both  of  whom 
were  Yankees  by  birth,  the  father  being  a native  of  Connecticut 
and  the  mother  of  Massachusetts.  Their  marriage  occurred  in 
Windham,  Portage  Countv,  Ohio,  shortly  after  which  event  they 
moved  to  Massillon,  Stark  County,  where  for  some  time  Mr.  Bierce 
practiced  his  profession,  that  of  the  law.  However,  he  eventually 
came  to  the  county-seat  town  and  was  here  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  until  his  retirement.  His  death  occurred  in  1872,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine  years;  his  wife  died  in  1864.  They  were  both 
active  members  in  the  Presbvterian  Church,  in  which  he  was  an 
elder.  Of  their  four  children,  Mrs.  Clark  is  the  only  survivor.  Of 
the  others,  two  died  in  infancy,  and  Amanda  K.  died  in  1885,  at 
the  a^e  of  fortv-one  years. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  were  born  sG  children,  three  of  whom 
died  earlv  in  life.  Those  living  are  as  follows:  Mary  D.  is  the  wife 
of  J.  Staffer  Shanks,  of  Canton,  and  they  have  two  children,  Wil- 
liam Clark  and  Eunice.  Alexander  Bierce  Clark,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Massillon  Polling  Mills,  married  Faith  Fogle,  and  they 
have  four  children,  Alexander  B.,  Henrv  F.,  Roger  C.,  and  Faith. 
William  W..  Jr.,  who  is  a successful  manufacturer  in  Canton,  mar- 
ried Olive  Cavnah,  and  thev  have  five  children,  William  W.,  third, 
Robert  C.,  Tsabelle  and  Richard,  twins,  and  James. 

Mrs.  Clark  and  her  daughter  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  they  are  deeply  interested. 
Sociallv  they  are  also  members  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  one  of  the  most  coveted  member- 
ships in  this  country.  Mrs.  Clark  has  long  taken  a large  interest 
in  local  benevolent  enterprises  and  is  now  rendering  efficient  and 
arrrreciated  service  as  president  of  the  Associated  Charities,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  agencies  for  good  in  the  city.  In  the  social  life  of 
the  city  she  has  long  been  a prominent  figure  and  is  extremely  pop- 
ular in  all  the  circles  in  which  she  moves.  In  many  respects  she  is 
an  exceptional  woman,  and  she  is  eminently  deserving  of  the  high 
position  she  holds  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  know  her. 
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men  of  Stark  County,  Ohio,  were  as  widely  and  fav- 
■ably  known  as  the  late  George  Cook,  who  passed 
ray  at  his  home  in  Canton  on  May  3,  1879.  He  was 
ie  of  the  strong  and  influential  citizens  whose  lives 
became  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  this  section  of  the  State 
and  for  years  his  name  was  synonymous  for  all  that  constituted 
honorable  and  upright  manhood.  Tireless  energy,  keen  percep- 
tion, and  honesty  of  purpose,  combined  with  every-day  common 
sense,  were  among  his  chief  characteristics  and  while  advancing 
individual  success,  he  also  largely  promoted  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  recognized  as  a man  of 
strong  and  alert  mentality  and  for  years  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  progressive  and  representative  men  of  his  city  and  county. 

Unfortunately,  but  little  of  a definite  nature  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  Mr.  Cook  and  absolutely  nothing  of  his  parentage 
or  antecedents.  He  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  born  in 
1827,  and  the  first  authentic  account  of  him  was  when,  in  young 
manhood,  he  became  associated  with  a Mr.  Jacob  and  Lewis  Miller 
at  Greentown,  this  State,  in  the  manufacture  of  plows  and  other 
farming  implements.  Some  years  later,  in  the  latter  forties,  he 
and  five  other  men  came  to  Canton  and  established  the  C.  Aultman 
Company,  which  firm  became  prominent  and  well  known  all  over 
the  country,  he  being  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  company. 
After  some  years,  Mr.  Miller  went  to  Akron  and  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing on  his  own  account,  but  Mr.  Cook  remained  with  the 
Aultman  Company,  in  which  he  was  a heavy  stockholder  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  busi- 
ness in  Canton,  there  were  no  railways  here  and  the  transportation 
facilities  were  very  poor  and  shipments  tedious,  but  by  earnest 
and  indefatigable  efforts  the  business  was  built  up  and  enlarged 
steadily,  and  when,  later,  they  obtained  the  additional  advantage 
of  railway  transportation  the  business  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  the  upbuilding  of  the  company,  Mr.  Cook  took  a conspicuous 
part,  devoting  himself  indefatigably  to  the  business  and,  by  his 
wise  counsel  and  shrewd  advice,  contributing  to  the  splendid  pros- 
peritv  which  they  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Cook  did  not  confine  his  activities  entirely  to  the  company 
with  which  he  was  closely  allied,  but  gave  a due  share  of  his  atten- 
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tion  and  effort  to  the  advancement  of  the  civic,  moral,  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  city  of  his  choice.  He  was  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  everything  degrading  or  suggestive  of  vice  or  law- 
lessness and  his  support  Avas  ever  found  on  the  side  of  those  which 
tend  to  elevate  and  hless  mankind.  Religiously,  he  was  an  earnest 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Canton,  in  which  he  served 
as  trustee  and  in  other  offices  of  the  society,  and  it  was  in  this 
church,  in  1857,  that  he  was  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock 
with  Mary  Weary.  She  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  on  June  7, 1832,  and  spent  practically  her  entire  life 
in  this  county  and  in  the  city  of  Canton  since  eighteen  j^ears  of  age. 
Thus  she  has  been  an  e}^e  witness  of  the  wonderful  growth  and 
splendid  prosperity  which  has  characterized  this  section  of  the 
State  and  she  is  justifiably  proud  of  the  part  which  her  late  la- 
mented husband  had  in  this  progress.  Mrs.  Cook  is  descended 
from  an  old  Pennsylvania  family,  her  parents,  David  and  Mary 
(Smith)  Weary,  having  been  natives  of  that  State,  where  they 
were  married.  Some  time  in  the  twenties  they  came  to  Stark 
County,  Ohio,  and  purchased  a track  of  wild  land,  on  which  was  a 
small,  rude  log  cabin.  In  this  primitive  home  they  lived  awhile,  then 
he  built  a larger  hewed-log  cabin,  which  he  later  covered  with 
weather-boarding,  so  that  it  looked  like  a substantial  frame  house. 
Indeed,  it  was  substantial  and  comfortable  and  there  the  family 
made  their  home  until  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1847,  in  the  prime 
of  his  life.  Though  he  had  been  a hard-working  and  fairly  success- 
ful man  in  his  business  affairs,  he  Avas  unfortunate  and  lost  a part 
of  his  possessions  through  the  dishonesty  of  an  unworthy  fellow 
townsman  in  PennsAdvania,  in  AAThom  he  had  put  too  much  faith. 
Subsequently  his  widow  came  to  Canton  and  made  her  home  Avith 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cook,  until  her  death,  about  tAvo  decades  ago, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years.  To  DaAdd  and  Mary 
Weary  were  born  the  following  children:  Margaret,  avIio  married 
late  in  life,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  leaving  no  children;  John, 
who  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a tree,  AAdien  less  than  nineteen 
years  of  age,  Avas  a farmer  by  vocation,  though  he  had  paid  some 
attention  to  teaching  music,  having  been  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian; Katharine,  Avho  became  the  AArife  of  Amos  Johnson,  is  de- 
ceased; Sarah  was  the  wife  of  John  Smith,  a farmer  in  Stark 
County,  and  they  are  now  both  deceased,  haAing  reared  a large 
family;  Simon,  Avho  was  twice  married,  established  a manufactur- 
ing business  in  Akron,  Avhere  his  death  occurred;  Daniel,  avIio  died 
in  Illinois,  was  a successful  contractor  and  builder;  he  married  and 
left  several  children;  Jacob,  who  married,  went  to  one  of  the  Avest- 
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ern  States,  where  he  died;  Henry,  who  was  for  years  a prominent 
carriage  manufacturer  in  the  west,  is  now  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; he  has  been  married  twice  and  has  reared  a family; 
Elizabeth  died  in  young  girlhood;  Mrs.  Cook  was  the  next 
in  order  of  birth;  Benjamin  was  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War, 
being  captain  of  an  Ohio  company,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  shot  by  a southern  bushwhacker,  he  having  remained  in  the 
South ; he  left  a widow  and  children. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  were  born  six  children:  Charles,  who  is 
a leading  citizen  and  prominent  business  man  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  being  actively  connected  with  the  gas  industry  there,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  three  children,  George,  Justine  and  Marian;  Edward, 
who  is  now  in  business  in  Hew  York  City,  married  Carrie  Peters, 
who  is  now  deceased;  Helen  became  the  wife  of  Conrad  Switzer, 
who  is  now  a retired  banker  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Mary 
Alice  is  the  wife  of  William  Kuhns,  a prominent  business  man  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  they  had  two  children,  Ralph,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Grace  died  at  the  age  of  three  months. 

Mrs.  Cook  has  for  many  years  been  an  earnest  member  and  an 
active  worker  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Canton,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  which  she  is  a generous  giver.  She  possesses  those  gracious 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  make  for  friendship  and  she  is 
a popular  member  of  the  circles  in  which  she  moves,  her  home 
being  characterized  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-time  hospitality. 


2|on.  3Tofm  §b.  Eratner 

HERE  is  a great  difference  in  men.  They  differ  as  the 
stars  differ  one  from  another  in  glory.  Sometimes 
a light  goes  out  which  we  do  not  miss.  Its  absence  is 
not  observed  by  men,  unless  in  the  conclusive  agony  of 
extinguishment  it  sweeps  the  sky  with  a meteoric  trail  and  we  be- 
hold it  for  a moment,  wondering,  as  it  sinks  into  the  shadow  and 
fades  away.  Other  lights  there  are  shining  in  the  azure  which,  if 
they  should  be  extinguished,  would  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres  and  startle  mankind.  So  some  men,  journeying  now 
through  blossoming  clover  fields  and  now  over  toilsome  hills,  come 
to  the  end  and  lay  down  this  thing  we  call  life,  and  the  great  world 
goes  on  without  a moment’s  pause.  That  is  the  fate  of  most  men; 
a few  fleeting  years  of  effort  and  then  the  pitiless  cycles  of  obliv- 
ion. Other  men  there  are,  better  poised,  better  equipped,  more 
resolute,  whose  lordly  spirits  rise  on  tireless  wings  to  greater 
heights,  and  who  shine  among  their  fellows  as  the  planets,  those 
stately  sovereigns  of  celestial  empire.  They  are  men  of  high  pur- 
pose and  definite  achievement,  who  not  only  make  history,  but  are 
history.  When  such  a man  falls  the  human  race  stops  and  stands 
awhile  in  wonder.  We  cannot  go  on  until  we  pause  and  look  back 
at  the  vast  void  occasioned  by  his  absence,  and  thenceforth  we 
carry  with  us  a memory  of  him  and  of  his  deeds.  In  this  mold  of 
great  men  was  cast  the  gentleman  to  whose  memory  the  following 
lines  are  dedicated.  When  John  H.  S.  Trainer  passed  out  from 
among  men  into  the  endless  shadow  of  that  mystery  we  call  death, 
it  was  as  if  the  evening  star  had  slipped  from  tired  hands  and 
fallen  to  shine  no  more.  Because  of  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  emi- 
nent ability,  his  great  attainments  in  his  chosen  line  of  effort,  and 
the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  intellect,  he  attained  to 
an  enviable  standing  among  his  fellows  and  his  death  was  counted 
a distinct  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  community. 

John  H.  S.  Trainer  was  born  January  22,  1826,  at  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  of  good  old  Irish  stock,  both  his  parents 
having  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  Emerald  Isle  in  1818. 
Here  the  father  first  engaged  in  manufacturing,  but  eventually  de- 
voted his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  attended  the  public  schools  of  Lancaster  until  ten  years  old, 
when  the  family  came  to  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  locating  in 
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Springfield  Township,  in  the  common  schools  of  which  neighbor- 
hood the  lad  completed  his  elementary  education.  His  vacation 
periods  were  spent  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm, 
for  John  H.  S.  Trainer  had  early  learned  the  important  lesson  of 
industry,  a trait  which  characterized  his  entire  life.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  entered  the  academy  at  New  Hagerstown, 
Ohio,  and  later  engaged  in  teaching  school,  first  in  Harrison 
County,  this  State,  and  later  at  Cadiz  until  1848.  Having  deter- 
mined to  make  the  practice  of  law  his  life  work,  Mr.  Trainer  had 
been  employing  his  leisure  time  in  the  study  of  law  under  the  di- 
rection of  Hon.  T.  L.  Jewett,  and  on  April  7, 1848,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Steubenville.  He  first  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
at  Mt.  Gilead,  this  State,  having  formed  a professional  partnership 
with  Judge  Stewart,  at  Mansfield,  which  was,  however,  terminated 
six  months  later  on  account  of  the  judge’s  ill  health.  Then  Mr. 
Trainer  removed  to  Carrollton  and  entered  into  a partnership  with 
Judge  Beldon  of  Canton,  which  lasted  from  November,  1848,  to 
June  20,  1850.  Mr.  Trainer  next  opened  an  office  at  Wellsville, 
this  State,  where  he  practiced  alone  until  April  1,  1853,  when  he 
located  in  Steubenville  and  became  associated  in  the  practice  with 
George  W.  Mason.  Nine  months  later  these  relations  were  severed 
and  Mr.  Trainer  practiced  alone  until  May,  1862,  when  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Robert  Martin,  under  the  name  of  Trainer 
& Martin.  In  April,  1862,  Martin  entered  the  army  and  Mr. 
Trainer  was  alone  until  the  following  April,  when  he  took  J.  F. 
Dayton  in  as  a partner.  In  April,  1865,  Mr.  Martin  returned  from 
the  army  and  again  he  and  Mr.  Trainer  entered  into  a partner- 
ship, which  lasted  until  Mr.  Martin  was  elected  to  the  bench  in 
1867.  Then  for  a year  Mr.  Trainer  was  associated  with  Milton  Tag- 
gart, when  he  formed  a partnership  with  his  nephew  John 
McClave,  now  a leading  attorney  of  Steubenville,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 1, 1873,  he  formed  aTegal  partnership  with  John  M.  Cook.  He 
was  later  in  partnership  with  Mr.  James  T.  Bigger,  who  was  a 
former  student  of  Mr.  Trainer  and  after  that  he  and  his  son  John 
W.  Trainer,  who  is  now  in  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Washing- 
ton, formed  a partnership.  As  a lawyer  Mr.  Trainer  was  well  in- 
formed in  his  profession  and  faithful  to  his  clients  and  the  law.  His 
mind  was  strong,  judicial,  and  well  balanced,  impartial  and  just. 
He  possessed  a rare  equanimity  of  temper  and  kindness  of  heart, 
which  won  for  him  the  sincere  regard  of  his  associates  at  the  bar. 
He  was  an  honest  and  fair  practitioner,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
tricks  of  the  pettifogger  or  lawyer  of  low  degree,  which  sometimes 
cast  odium  upon  a profession  which  should  ever  be  one  of  truth 
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and  honor.  His  nature  was  genial  and  social  and  his  manners 
courteous  and  attractive.  His  mind  was  rich  in  the  fruits  of  a 
long  life  of  reading  and  observation.  He  had  no  personal  enemies 
and  provoked  no  one  to  enmity,  for  the  simplicity  and  cordiality 
of  his  nature  and  manners  invited  friendship  and  forbade  or  dis- 
armed enmity.  His  personal  character  was  above  reproach.  He 
was  of  manly  presence,  of  pure  morals,  temperate  and  self-con- 
trolled.  Fraternally  he  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  and 
I.  0.  0.  F.  lodges.  His  domestic  life  was  exemplary  and  his  home 
a genial  and  happy  one,  while  he  was  hospitable  by  nature  and 
cordially  responsive  to  all  social  claims.  The  death  of  such  a man, 
even  in  the  rounded  fullness  of  a long  life,  is  a great  public  loss, 
and  not  alone  his  associates  at  the  bar,  but  the  people  of  the  city, 
expressed  sincere  sorrow  and  regret  at  his  passing  away.  He 
leaves  to  his  family  the  rich  memory  of  an  unstained  name,  and 
to  the  people  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  long  and  faithfully,  the 
record  and  example  of  an  honorable  and  well  spent  life. 

John  H.  S.  Trainer  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
public  service.  Not  that  he  was  an  office  seeker,  for  had  he  con- 
sulted his  own  wishes  he  would  have  confined  his  attentions  and 
labors  to  his  own  affairs,  but  he  was  not  unlieedful  of  the  call  to 
duty  and  responded  in  the  loyal  spirit  that  should  characterize 
every  citizen,  and  the  discharge  of  his  varied  duties  was  always 
characterized  by  efficiency  and  thoroughness.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  mayor  of  Steubenville,  serving  in  the  latter  position 
two  terms  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  citizens.  In 
October,  1858,  he  was  nominated  for  the  position  of  county  judge, 
but  was  defeated  by  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes,  though 
the  balance  of  the  ticket  was  defeated  by  fourteen  hundred  votes. 
In  April,  1859,  he  became  city  solicitor,  and  in  1873  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  convention,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  votes.  Here 
again  his  personal  popularity  in  the  county  was  in  evidence,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  ticket  was  defeated  by  seventeen  hundred 
votes.  In  1875  his  name  was  brought  before  the  state  convention 
for  Attorney  General,  but  he  declined.  In  1883,  his  friends  urged 
him  to  become  a candidate  for  Common  Pleas  Judge  and  he  was 
defeated  by  only  103  votes,  the  usual  Republican  majority  being 
about  2,000. 

On  October  10,  1849,  Mr.  Trainer  was  married  to  Esther  Ann 
Morrison,  who  was  born  in  Monroeville,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio, 
January  22, 1825.  Her  father,  Andrew  W.  Morrison,  was  a native 
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of  Ireland  and  served  under  Wellington.  He  settled  in  Carroll 
County,  Ohio,  in  an  early  day,  became  a teacher  by  profession  and 
also  served  as  probate  judge  of  that  county.  Mrs.  Trainer  was  an 
ideal  helpmate  for  her  husband,  presiding  over  her  home  with 
queenly  grace,  husband  and  children  all  coming  under  the  sweet 
influence  of  her  presence  and  her  excellent  qualities  of  soul,  mind, 
and  character.  To  her  and  her  husband  were  born  six  children,  of 
whom  two  survive,  Mary  C.  Trainer,  of  Steubenville,  and  John  W. 
Trainer,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A son,  William  M.  Trainer,  who 
died  on  September  10, 1912,  is  mentioned  specifically  elsewhere  in 
this  work,  he  having  been  one  of  Steubenville’s  honored  and  ap- 
preciated citizens.  John  H.  S.  Trainer  died  on  May  9,  1891,  and 
Mrs.  Trainer  on  January  5,  1910.  They  were  parents  of  whom 
their  children  are  justifiably  proud  and  of  whom  all  who  knew 
them  will  retain  sweet  and  tender  memories  for  their  good  .deeds 
and  their  pure  lives,  which  remain  an  inspiration  and  a benediction 
to  those  who  follow  after. 


Josfjua  II oiu 

HERE  is  no  positive  rule  for  achieving  success,  and  yet 
in  the  life  of  the  successful  man  there  are  always  les- 
sons which  might  well  be  followed.  The  man  who  gains 
prosperity  is  he  who  can  see  and  utilize  the  opportuni- 
ties that  come  in  his  path.  The  essential  conditions  of  human 
life  are  ever  the  same,  the  surroundings  of  individuals  differ- 
ing but  slightly,  and  when  one  man  passes  another  on  the  high- 
way of  life  and  reaches  the  goal  of  prosperity  before  others  who 
perhaps  started  out  before  him,  it  is  because  he  has  the  power  to 
use  advantages  which  probably  encompassed  his  fellows.  Among 
the  prominent  citizens  and  successful  business  men  who  were 
identified  with  Steubenville,  Ohio,  stood  Joshua  Low.  The  qual- 
ities of  keen  discrimination,  sound  judgment,  and  executive  abil- 
ity entered  very  largely  into  his  makeup,  and  were  contributing 
elements  to  the  material  success  which  came  to  him. 

Joshua  Low,  whose  lamented  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Steubenville  on  December  15,  1903,  was  a native  son  of  the  old 
Keystone  State,  having  been  born  at  Paris,  Pennsylvania,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1845.  He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  and  Priscilla  Low,  early 
settlers  of  that  locality,  who  had  emigrated  there  from  Maryland, 
when  Caleb  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Joshua  Low  spent  his 
boyhood  days  in  Paris,  Pennsylvania,  securing  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  neighborhood  and  assisting  his  father. 
Upon  starting  out  in  life  on  his  own  account  he  followed  the  voca- 
tion of  tanning.  In  1868  he  moved  to  Freedom,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  but  a short  time,  then  came  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  with  which  city  he  was  closely  identified  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  Energetic  and  enterprising,  he  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  his  business  affairs,  and  during  a long  period  of 
years  he  was  numbered  among  the  substantial  and  prosperous 
men  of  this  city.  In  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, giving  his  support  to  every  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  Large- 
hearted  and  generous,  Mr.  Low  was  widely  recognized  as  a charita- 
ble and  kind-hearted  man,  his  benefactions  extending  over  a long 
period  of  years  and  touching  not  only  many  individual  cases,  but 
also  benefiting  many  of  the  public  benevolences  of  the  city.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  ostentatious  in  his  generosity,  for  he  did  not 
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crave  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  his  charit}7-  being  but  the  prompt- 
ings of  a kind  nature.  He  always  saw  the  bright  side  of  life,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  a welcome  guest.  Genial  and  companion- 
able in  his  actions,  he  readily  made  friends  and  always  retained 
them,  for  he  was  a man  whose  personal  characteristics  were  such 
as  drew  men  to  him.  For  thirty-four  years  he  was  numbered 
among  the  representative  citizens  of  his  city  and  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  December  15,  1903,  was  deepty  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  business  is  now  successfully  carried  on  by  his  sons. 

On  April  30,  1867,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Joshua  Low 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Mohr,  a native  of  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing named  children:  Ella,  the  wife  of  William  Barr,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Steubenville  Drug  Company;  Anna  C.,  twin  with 
Ella,  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Blackburn;  Frank  E.,  who  rendered  effi- 
cient service  to  his  city  as  a member  of  the  board  of  public  service; 
Harry  M.,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio;  Floward  J.  of  Steubenville;  Fran- 
ces, the  wife  of  D.  jVL  Wier.  In  many  respects  Mr.  Low  was  a man 
of  unusual  capability.  He  was  a genius  in  his  love  for  and  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics  and  electricity  and  not  infrequently  he  gratu- 
itously gave  hours  of  service  to  those  in  need  of  an  expert  in  those 
lines.  Fie  possessed  a keen  sense  of  humor  and  was  a most  enter- 
taining conversationalist.  A wide  reader  and  keen  observer  of  men 
and  events,  he  was  well  informed  on  general  topics,  ancl  was  able  to 
discuss  intelligently  all  the  current  issues  of  the  day.  Religiously, 
the  family  are  identified  with  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  move  in  the  best  social  circles  of  Steubenville  and 
are  popular  among  their  acquaintances,  who  esteem  them  for 
their  genuine  worth  and  character. 


Walter  ©rlanbo  Hofmson 

NE  OF  the  distinctive  incidental  functions  of  this  publi- 
cation is  to  take  recognition  of  those  citizens  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Ohio  who  stood  distinctively 
representative  in  their  chosen  spheres  of  endeavor,  and 
in  this  connection  there  is  eminent  propriety  in  according  consid- 
eration to  Walter  0.  Johnson,  who  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  banking  interests  of  Steubenville,  and  whose  life  chapter  has 
been  closed  by  the  fate  that  awaits  all  mankind.  For  a long  lapse 
of  years  he  was  a prominent  citizen  of  his  city,  although  he  was 
summoned  to  close  his  earthly  accounts  while  still  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power.  While  he  was  particularly  identified  with  one  special 
line  of  effort,  he  also  belonged  to  that  class  of  representative  men 
of  affairs  who  promote  the  public  welfare  while  advancing  individ- 
ual success.  There  were  in  him  sterling  traits  which  commanded 
uniform  confidence  and  regard,  and  his  memory  is  to-day  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Walter  Orlando  Johnson,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  August  20,  1908,  was  born  in  Jefferson 
Countj^  Ohio,  on  February  27,  1851,  and  was  the  son  of  David 
Johnson.  The  latter  was  a native  of  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  brought  his  family  to  Jefferson  County  in  an  earty 
day,  becoming  one  of  the  prominent  early  citizens  of  this  commu- 
nity. Walter  Johnson  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof  and  his 
education  was  secured  in  the  public  schools.  He  attended  business 
college  in  Pittsburgh  two  years  and  then  obtained  employment  in 
a bank  and  practically  his  entire  active  life  was  spent  in  connec- 
tion with  the  banking  business,  for  which  he  had  a natural  apti- 
tude. At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  work,  some  time 
prior  to  his  death,  he  was  serving  as  teller  of  the  Steubenville  Na- 
tional Bank,  having  been  connected  with  that  institution  for  a 
number  of  years  in  various  capacities.  He  was  a man  of  large  bus- 
iness capabilities  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  his  associates 
and  the  patrons  of  the  bank.  His  record  was  characterized  by 
faithful  service  and  prompt  discharge  of  every  duty  devolving 
upon  him,  while  he  possessed  an  integrity  that  no  consideration 
could  swerve.  He  gave  to  the  world  the  best  of  an  essentially 
virile,  loyal,  and  noble  nature  and  his  standard  of  honor  was  inflex- 
ible. He  was  a citizen  of  high  civic  ideals  and  ever  manifested  his 
public  spirit  by  an  earnest  and  effective  support  of  all  measures 
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for  the  public  good.  Although  his  life  was  a busy  one,  his  every- 
day affairs  making  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  he  never  shrank 
from  his  duty  as  a citizen  and  his  obligation  to  his  church,  his 
neighbors,  and  his  friends.  Always  calm  and  dignified,  his  life 
was,  nevertheless,  a persistent  plea  for  the  purity  and  grandeur  of 
right  principles  and  wholesome  character.  He  had  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  men  and  was  ever  willing  to  aid  and  en- 
courage those  less  fortunate  than  he,  though  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  he  was  entirely  unostentatious. 

In  April,  1880,  Mr.  Johnson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Julia 
Blinn,  and  to  them  was  born  one  child,  Frank,  who  died  in  infanc}r. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  James  H.  and  Julia  (Hol- 
liday) Blinn.  Her  father  was  a native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
who  came  to  J efferson  County,  Ohio,  in  young  manhood,  becoming 
identified  here  with  various  business  enterprises  and  attaining  a 
position  of  relative  importance  in  the  business  circles  of  this  city. 
On  first  locating  here  he  engaged  in  partnership  with  his  uncle, 
Christopher  Wolcott,  in  the  woolen  business,  after  which  he  served 
two  terms  as  sheriff  of  J efferson  County.  Eventually  he  engaged 
in  the  coal  business  and  for  a number  of  years  was  the  efficient 
manager  of  the  High  Shaft  Coal  Company,  of  this  city.  He  was 
given  his  title  of  Captain  because  of  his  distinctive  military  bear- 
ing and  also  on  account  of  his  having  commanded  a company  of 
militia  here  at  one  time.  During  his  active  years  he  was  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  Jefferson  County.  A Republican  in  his  political 
affiliations,  he  took  an  active  and  influential  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, being  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  this 
county.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  she  also  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Cap- 
tain Blinn  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order,  having  attained 
to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  rite,  while  his  religious 
membership  was  with  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a member  of  the  vestry  and  a liberal  supporter. 

Politics lly,  Walter  0.  Johnson  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  though  he  never  took  a very  active  part  in  polit- 
ical affairs  beyond  the  casting  of  his  ballot.  Fraternally,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  while,  religiously,  he  was  a member  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  to  which  he  contributed  liberally  to  its  support. 
Personally,  lie  possessed  to  a marked  degree  those  qualities  which 
gained  friends,  and  he  enjoyed  the  absolute  confidence  and  the 
good  will  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  in  either  a business 
or  social  way. 
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Paul  Wife 

OT  TOO  often  can  be  repeated  the  life  history  of  one  who 
lived  so  honorable  and  useful  a life,  and  who  attained 
to  such  eminent  success  as  did  the  late  Paul  Wick,  mine 
owner,  merchant,  banker,  iron  and  steel  operator,  pub- 
lic servant,  and  philanthropist,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  June  13,  1890.  He  was  easily  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  from  several  viewpoints,  that  the  great  State 
of  Ohio  has  ever  produced.  His  character  was  one  of  signal  exal- 
tation and  purity  of  purpose.  Well  disciplined  in  mind,  maintain- 
ing a vantage  point  from  which  life  presented  itself  in  true  propor- 
tions, judicial  in  his  attitude  towards  both  men  and  measures, 
guarded  and  guided  by  the  most  inviolable  principles  of  integrity 
and  honor,  simple  and  unostentatious  in  his  self-respecting,  toler- 
ant individuality,  such  a man  could  not  prove  other  than  a force 
for  good  in  whatever  relation  of  life  he  may  have  been  placed.  His 
character  was  the  positive  expression  of  a strong  nature  and  his 
strength  was  as  the  number  of  his  days.  In  studying  his  career 
interpretation  follows  fact  in  a straight  line  of  derivation  and  there 
is  no  need  for  indirection  or  puzzling.  The  record  of  his  life  finds 
a place  in  the  history  of  this  section  of  the  State,  and  in  this  com- 
pilation it  is  necessary  only  to  note  briefly  the  salient  points  of  his 
life  history.  It  is  useless  to  add  that  both  his  home  community 
and  his  State  were  dignified  by  his  noble  life  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments, and  that  he  stood  as  an  honored  member  of  a striking  group 
of  noted  men  whose  influence  in  the  civic,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial life  of  his  community  was  of  most  beneficent  order.  In  every 
relation  of  life  in  which  he  engaged,  he  ever  ordered  his  course 
according  to  the  highest  principles  and  ideals,  so  that  he  was 
found  true  to  himself  and  to  all  men.  He  lived  and  labored  to 
worthy  ends,  and  as  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  and  representative 
men  of  his  State,  his  memory  merits  a tribute  of  honor  on  the 
pages  of  history. 

Paul  Wick  was  born  on  October  1,  1824,  being  the  youngest 
of  twelve  children  born  to  Henry  and  Hannah  (Baldwin)  Wick. 
The  Wick  family,  which  is  of  English  origin,  is  descended  through 
several  generations  in  America,  most  of  them  having  been  worthy 
residents  of  Long  Island.  Henry  Wick’s  father  and  grandfather 
were  born,  reared,  and  spent  their  lives  at  Southampton,  Long 
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Island,  and  there  Henry  was  born  on  March  9, 1771.  On  December 
11,  1794,  he  married  Hannah  Baldwin,  a daughter  of  Caleb  Bald- 
win, a prominent  citizen  of  Morristown,  Hew  Jerse}'.  Soon  after- 
wards they  went  to  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  remaining  there  until  1801, 
when  he  came  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  his  father-in-law,  Caleb  Bald- 
win, having  preceded  him  there.  Here  he  re-imbarked  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  and  in  the  following  year  brought  his  family  here. 
At  that  time  Youngstown  was  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  with  but 
little  to  indicate  its  wonderful  growth  of  later  years.  But  Mr. 
Wick  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  place  and  united  his  fortunes 
with  the  community.  His  store,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Federal 
and  Phelps  streets,  was  for  more  than  forty  years  a familiar  land- 
mark. Henry  Wick  died  on  November  4,  1845,  and  his  widow  in 
1849.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Caleb 
Baldwin,  who  was  generally  known  as  Col.  Caleb  Wick,  having 
been  made  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment,  Ohio  Militia,  in  1822, 
though  he  had  been  an  officer  since  1817;  Thomas  Lupton,  Bets}y 
Lemuel,  Henry,  Jr.,  Hugh  Bryson,  Hannah,  Matilda,  Lucretia, 
John  Dennick,  Mary  Ann,  Thomas  Lupton  (second),  and  Paul. 
The  oldest  child  was  born  in  1795  and  the  youngest  in  1824,  while 
the  last  survivor  was  Henry  Wick,  Jr.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who, 
in  appearance  and  character  closely  resembled  his  father. 

Paul  Wick,  after  securing  his  elementary  education  in  the 
common  schools,  attended  the  old  Youngstown  Academy,  which 
then  stood  where  the  public  square  now  is.  His  first  introduction 
into  active  business  affairs  was  when,  with  his  brother,  John  D., 
he  engaged  in  the  operation  of  a coal  mine.  His  success  in  this,  his 
first  enterprise,  encouraged  him  to  branch  out  in  business  and, 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  he  opened  a large  mercantile  es- 
tablishment in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  also  became  similarly  engaged 
at  Youngstown,  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Wick  & Goble, 
remaining  identified  with  this  business  until  1866.  Mr.  Wick  then 
turned  his  attention  to  an  entirely  different  field  of  effort,  and 
together  with  his  brother,  Hugh  B.,  organized  the  banking  firm  of 
Wick  Brothers  & Companv,  and  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the 
banking  business.  The  reputation  Mr.  Wick  had  already  won  in 
the  commercial  field  as  a careful,  conservative,  and  shrewd  busi- 
ness man,  was  enhanced  as  a banker  and  he  was  soon  numbered 
among  the  leading  financiers  of  this  section  of  the  State.  The  in- 
stitution which  bore  his  name  was  well  founded  and  has  been  in 
continuous  existence  to  the  present  time,  safely  passing  through 
a number  of  panics  and  crises  in  the  financial  world  with  unim- 
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paired  credit,  until  to-day  it  is  numbered  among  tlie  solid  and  in- 
fluential banks  of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  Paul  Wick  was  at  the 
head  of  this  bank  until  his  death  and  its  success  was  due  very 
largely  to  his  wise  and  discriminating  direction  of  its  affairs. 

Paul  Wick  devoted  a large  part  of  his  time  and  capital  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  and  extending  the  trade  of  Youngs- 
town. He  had  unlimited  faith  in  his  city,  a faith  that  was  abund- 
antly rewarded  during  the  years  of  his  business  connection  with  it. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the  great  iron 
and  steel  industry  for  which  Youngstown  has  become  famous  the 
world  over.  In  1846,  with  his  brothers,  Caleb  B.,  and  Hugh  B.,  and 
Henry  Heasley,  Dr.  Henry  Manning,  William  Pice  and  other  cap- 
italists, Mr.  Wick  built  a rolling  mill  and  opened  a store,  the  latter 
being  managed  by  himself,  the  concern  being  continued  under  the 
management  of  Paul  and  Hugh  B.  Wick  until  1855.  This  rolling- 
mill  enterprise  was  the  nucleus  around  which  developed  the  im- 
mense works  of  Brown,  Bonnell  & Companjr.  Mr.  Wick  later  be- 
came heavily  interested  in  the  Ohio  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  the 
Youngstown  Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  the  Paul  Wick  Real 
Estate  Company,  all  of  which  enterprises  had  much  to  do  with  the 
later-day  growth  and  development  of  that  city.  Energetic  and 
public-spirited,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  enterprises  for  the 
common  good,  gave  countenance  and  support  to  every  laudable 
undertaking  for  the  advancement  of  both  city  and  county,  and 
in  many  matters  his  judgment  was  consulted  and  his  opinions 
ever  carried  weight  in  the  councils  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
essentially  a business  man  and  as  such  achieved  a high  standing  in 
the  community  for  the  best  interests  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  devoted.  Unflagging  industry,  discriminating  judg- 
ment and  wise  foresight  were  among  his  chief  characteristics,  and 
during  the  years  of  his  prime  his  strength  and  vitality  as  well  as 
those  clearer  mental  qualities  which  enabled  their  possessor  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities,  stood  him  well,  in  pushing  to  the 
largest  success  the  important  undertakings  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. 

Personally,  Paul  Wick  was  pleasant  in  address,  easy  in  man- 
ner, firm  in  his  convictions  and  of  extraordinary  force  of  character, 
and  his  death  was  felt  generally  to  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
entire  community.  He  was  lovable,  kind,  and  courteous  and  was 
never  known  to  slight  a friend.  His  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  his  business  affairs,  as  well  as  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  made  him  an  interesting 
and  entertaining  conversationalist  and  competent  adviser,  his 
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opinions  being  sought  by  many  on  business  matters.  Like  most 
men  of  affairs,  he  was  a man  of  sound,  practical  views,  but  he  was 
also  keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful  and  elevating  in  life, 
being  fond  of  flowers,  music,  and  literature. 

As  to  Mr.  Wick’s  religious  life,  the  following  testimonial  is 
quoted  from  an  article  by  his  pastor,  Rev.  D.  H.  Evans,  D.D., 
which  appeared  in  “Our  Quarterly  Statement,”  a publication  is- 
sued by  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Youngstown:  “Mr.  Paul 
Wick,  on  June  13,  1890,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  closed  a life 
which  has  long  been  identified  with  our  church  and  with  our  city. 
Born  here  sixty-five  years  ago,  and  long  and  actively  engaged  in 
business,  he  was  widely  known  and  highW  respected  as  a citizen. 
For  twenty-eight  years  a member  of  this  church,  in  various  ways 
he  has  labored  and  largely  given  to  its  enterprises.  His  general 
manners  did  much  to  sustain  the  social  life  of  this  organization 
until  recently  it  might  safely  be  said  that  he  knew  every  member 
of  the  flock  of  nearly  eight  hundred.  Knowledge  with  him  was 
acquaintance,  and  acquaintance  meant  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  poorest  and  obscurest.  In  his  death  we  lose  a link  that 
bound  us  to  the  honored  toilers  of  the  past — a generous  friend, 
whose  deliberate  and  careful,  yet  kind  and  liberal,  benevolence 
did  much  for  the  good  work  of  this  community,  and  a brother  who 
was  possessed  of  the  meekest  wisdom.” 

Politically,  Mr.  Wick  was  a stanch  Republican  and  took  a 
keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  being  always  solici- 
tous for  the  welfare  of  his  city  and  community.  For  several  years 
he  rendered  good  service  as  a member  of  the  city  council,  but  prob- 
ably his  most  effective  public  service  was  rendered  as  a member 
of  the  city  board  of  education,  of  which  he  was  a member  for  nine- 
teen years,  thus  serving  longer  than  any  other  man  in  the  position. 
Of  broad  and  liberal  views  and  progressive  in  his  attitude  toward 
all  efforts  for  public  attainment,  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
school  board  clearly  defined  ideas  and  positive  views,  reinforced 
by  ripe  judgment  and  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  various 
activities  of  life,  so  that  his  long  retention  on  the  board  was  at  once 
a guarantee  of  efficient  direction  of  educational  matters  and  a tes- 
timonial of  his  own  ability  and  worth. 

Mr.  Wick  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  having  been  Susan 
A.  Bull,  whom  Ire  married  in  1846,  and  who  died  on  March  2, 1882, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  She  was  a native  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  born  on  July  12,  1826,  and  a few  years  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage came  to  Youngstown  with  a sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Gates.  She  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  Church.  She  was  a woman  of  splendid  personal  qualities, 
which  endeared  her  to  all  who  enjoyed  her  acquaintance.  In 
speaking  of  her,  a friend  said:  “Few  knew  her  best  traits  on  ac- 
count of  her  retiring  disposition.  Although  unobtrusive,  she  was 
positive  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  noble  womanhood. 
Her  conception  of  the  Christian  was  of  the  highest  type,  and  her 
greatest  ambition  was  to  exemplify  that  conception  in  her  daily 
life.  Though  not  published  throughout  the  world,  she  was  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  the  Church  and  for  benevolent 
purposes.  Although  gone  to  the  silent  shore,  her  many  virtues 
still  live  in  the  memory  of  a large  circle  of  acquaintances.” 

To  Paul  and  Susan  Wick  were  born  the  following  children: 
Myron  C.,  who  died  on  July  11,  1910,  was  a prominent  citizen  of 
Youngstown,  and  after  the  death  of  his  little  daughter,  he  donated 
the  Sunday-school  building  to  the  Presbyterian  Church;  Alice,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Fyler  Stewart,  died  in  Vermont; 
George  Dennick  was  among  the  ill-fated  number  who  met  their 
death  in  the  tragic  destruction  of  the  “Titanic”  in  1912,  and  his 
widow  now  resides  in  Youngstown;  Harriet  is  the  widow  of  John 
Stambaugh  Ford,  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work;  Fred- 
erick H.,  resides  in  Ashland,  Massachusetts;  Mary  is  the  wife  of 
Porter  Pollock  of  Youngstown.  In  1885  Paul  Wick  was  married 
to  Margaret  L.  Haney,  of  Youngstown. 


Cfjarlcsf  Jp.  Steele 

PECIFIC  mention  is  made  of  many  of  the  worthy  citizens 
of  Ohio  within  this  work,  citizens  who  have  figured  in 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  favored  common- 
wealth and  whose  interests  have  been  identified  with 
its  progress,  each  contributing  in  his  sphere  of  action  to  the  well 
being  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  normal  and  legitimate  growth.  Among  this  number 
was  the  late  Charles  H.  Steele,  of  Steubenville,  successful  business 
man  and  esteemed  private  citizen,  whose  name  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  reader.  His  death  removed  from  the  community  one 
of  its  most  substantial  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  and  the  many 
beautiful  tributes  to  his  high  standing  in  the  world  of  affairs  and 
as  a man  and  a citizen  attested  to  the  abiding  place  he  had  in  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  those  who  knew  him  and  of  his  work  and 
accomplishments.  His  eminently  honorable  and  successful  career 
was  not  a path  of  roses,  for  he  fought  against  and  conquered  ad- 
verse conditions  that  would  have  discouraged  one  of  less  sterling 
mettle.  His  business  record  showed  that  he  possessed  sagacity, 
energy,  and  integrity  to  a pronounced  degree,  and  as  the  founder 
of  the  great  drug  firm  of  Beall  & Steele,  he  gave  to  the  city  of 
Steubenville  one  of  its  most  valuable  business  institutions  and 
built  for  himself  a monument  that  perpetuates  his  name  among 
those  who  come  after.  He  was  easily  the  peer  of  any  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  all  that  constitutes  right  living  and  correct  citizenship. 
He  was  a close  and  intelligent  observer,  read  much,  and  took  pains 
to  keep  himself  well  informed  upon  current  events.  He  was  quiet 
in  demeanor,  a thinker,  and  a man  of  deeds  rather  than  words. 
He  was  essentially  a man  of  the  people,  because  he  had  large  faith 
in  humanity  and  was  optimistic  in  his  views. 

Charles  H.  Steele,  who  passed  from  the  scene  of  this  world’s 
activities  to  a higher  life  on  March  22,  1909,  was  a native  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  having  first  seen  the  light  of  day  on  Third 
Street  on  March  29, 1851.  He  was  descended  from  sterling  Scotch 
ancestry,  his  parents,  Henry  and  Harriet  G.  (Robertson)  Steele, 
having  emigrated  from  their  native  land  of  hills  and  heather  to 
the  United  States  in  1837,  making  their  permanent  location  in 
Steubenville,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  They 
were  thus  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  of  this  community 
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and,  possessing  to  a marked  degree  the  stanch  qualities  of  the 
race  from  which  they  sprang,  they  attained  to  a respected  and 
honorable  position  in  the  community. 

Charles  H.  Steele  was  reared  under  the  paternal  roof  and  his 
elementary  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Steu- 
benville. His  mind  natural!}"  tended  to  scientific  subjects  and 
eventually  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  the  drug  business,  being 
largely  influenced  in  this  decision  by  his  studies  of  chemistry, 
which  possessed  a wonderful  fascination  for  him.  To  this  end  he 
entered  a college  of  pharmacy,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the 
age  of  about  twenty-one  years.  Returning  then  to  his  home  city, 
he  was  for  a time  employed  as  clerk  in  the  Morrison  drug  store, 
where  he  proved  a faithful  employee,  at  the  same  time  acquiring 
a valuable  experience  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  later  years.  A short  time  later 
he  formed  a business  partnership  with  W.  R.  Burgoyne,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Burgoyne  & Steele,  and  for  several  years  they  suc- 
cessfully conducted  a retail  drug  business,  in  which  they  pros- 
pered to  a gratifying  degree.  About  1874  Mr.  Steele  conceived 
the  idea  of  starting  a wholesale  drug  business  in  Steubenville  and 
for  this  purpose  associated  himself  with  W.  M.  Beall,  under  the 
firm  style  of  Beall  & Steele.  The  business  was  founded  along  safe 
and  conservative  lines  and  was  conducted  according  to  correct 
business  methods,  so  that  from  the  beginning  the  business  was  on 
a solid  basis.  Their  trade  grew  steadily  through  the  years  until 
their  firm  became  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  drug  houses  in  this 
section  of  the  State,  commanding  the  trade  over  a wide  radius  of 
territory.  Mr.  Steele  devoted  himself  indefatigably  to  his  busi- 
ness affairs  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  with  a gratifying  meas- 
ure of  success,  so  that  he  was  numbered  among  the  substantial 
and  influential  business  men  of  his  city.  In  addition  to  his  drug 
business,  Mr.  Steele  was  a stockholder  and  director  in  the  Miners 
and  Mechanics  Bank  and  of  the  Jefferson  Building  and  Loan 
Company.  He  was  considered  a man  of  rare  judgment  in  business 
matters,  his  counsel  being  sought  frequently  in  matters  of  that 
character.  In  the  public  affairs  of  the  community  he  took  an  intel- 
ligent interest  and,  though  never  a seeker  after  the  honors  of  pub- 
lic office,  he  served  his  fellow  citizens  in  several  capacities  and 
always  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Steele  was  a member  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  having  been  a charter  member  of  the 
Steubenville  lodge,  in  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  which  he  was 
a prominent  figure.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the  Congre- 
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gational  Church,  to  which  he  was  a liberal  contributor.  Mr. 
Steele  took  a great  interest  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  took  a very 
active  part  in  raising  the  funds  to  establish  the  present  fine  build- 
ing in  Steubenville.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  making  the  deal 
through  which  the  present  location  was  secured;  he  also  took 
much  interest  in  the  Gill  Hospital.  In  fact,  Mr.  Steele  maintained 
a favorable  attitude  toward  every  benevolent  or  charitable  move- 
ment, and  gave  his  earnest  support  to  everything  which  promised 
to  benefit  the  community  or  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  people 
generally. 

On  August  10, 1887,  Charles  H.  Steele  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Ella  R.  Murtland,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  their  union  was  blessed  by 
the  birth  of  two  children,  Mary  Louise  and  Hester  Kathleen.  Mrs. 
Steele  is  a lady  of  many  fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  is 
popular  in  the  circles  in  which  she  moves. 

Men  of  Mr.  Steele’s  calibre  and  make-up  are  needed  in  every 
community  and  when  one  such  is  taken  away,  his  removal  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  locality.  He  had  many  interests,  of  varying 
nature  in  Steubenville,  and  was  an  influential  factor  for  many 
years  in  the  commercial  and  civic  life  of  the  city.  Optimistic  in 
temperament,  he  always  saw  the  bright  side  of  life  and  endeav- 
ored to  spread  the  gospel  of  good  cheer  among  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Though  not  demonstrative  in  his  feelings  toward 
others,  he  easily  made  friends,  whom  he  valued  at  their  true 
worth,  and  intense  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  one  of  his  striking 
characteristics.  Mr.  Steele  was  liberal  in  his  benefactions,  though 
entirely  unostentatious  in  his  giving,  for  he  cared  not  for  the 
applause  of  the  multitudes.  At  every  stage  of  his  career  he  was 
the  same  honest,  cheerful,  generous  soul,  living  not  for  himself, 
but  for  others,  unknown  to  selfishness,  a stranger  to  dishonor, 
and  in  everything  “standing  four  square  to  every  wind  that 
blows.”  His  funeral  services,  which  were  held  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  were  very  largely  attended,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  his  pastor,  Rev.  M.  P.  Jones,  his  former  pastor,  Rev. 
C.  W.  Carroll,  Rev.  E.  B.  Redhead,  pastor  of  St.  Stephens  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Grange,  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 


Sfofjn  isrtambaugl)  Jforb 

NE  OF  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  recent  history 
of  Youngstown  was  the  late  John  Stambaugh  Ford,  a 
man  prominently  identified  with  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  city,  and  for  many  years 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  his  community. 
Equally  noted  as  a citizen  whose  career,  useful  and  honorable, 
conferred  credit  upon  the  community,  and  whose  marked  abilities 
and  sterling  qualities  won  for  him  more  than  local  repute,  he  held 
distinctive  precedence  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  success- 
ful men  connected  with  large  and  important  undertakings  in  this 
locality.  Strong  mental  powers,  invincible  courage  and  a deter- 
mined purpose  that  hesitated  at  no  opposition  so  entered  into  his 
composition  as  to  render  him  a dominant  factor  in  the  business 
world  and  a leader  of  men  in  large  enterprises.  He  was  essen- 
tially a man  of  affairs,  sound  of  judgment,  keen  discernment,  far- 
seeing  in  what  he  undertook,  and  every  enterprise  to  which  he 
addressed  himself  resulted  in  material  reward.  Ilis  extensive 
business  interests  were  the  legitimate  fruitage  of  consecutive 
effort,  directed  and  controlled  by  not  only  good  judgment,  but  also 
by  correct  moral  principles.  Although  his  life  was  a busy  one,  he 
never  shrank  from  his  duties  as  a citizen  and  his  obligations  to  his 
community.  He  was  a man  whom  to  know  was  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire and  his  loss  was  keenly  felt  by  a wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

John  S.  Ford  was  born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  September 
15,  1856,  and  his  death  occurred  on  April  8,  1893,  at  Ormond 
Beach,  Florida,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
failing  health.  He  was  the  son  of  Gen.  James  and  Arabella 
(Stambaugh)  Ford,  and  was  descended  from  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  best  known  families  of  Ohio.  His  paternal  grand- 
mother was  Julia  Tod,  a daughter  of  Judge  George  Tod  and  a sis- 
ter of  Governor  David  Tod,  while  his  maternal  grandparents 
were  John  and  Sarah  (Bower)  Stambaugh,  well  known  pioneer 
families  of  Mahoning  County.  The  subject’s  father,  Gen.  James 
Ford,  was  a gallant  officer  in  the  United  States  army  and  a bril- 
liant man  in  civil  life.  He  acquired  considerable  note  as  a success- 
ful Indian  fighter  and  his  death  occurred  in  Akron,  Ohio,  when  he 
had  returned  from  the  west.  His  widow  then  returned,  with  her 
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four  children,  to  her  old  home  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  days  there,  her  death  occurring  in  1904,  at  an 
advanced  age.  Her  children  were  named  as  follows:  James,  de- 
ceased; Tod,  deceased;  Sarah  is  the  wife  of  H.  M.  Gar  lick,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  living; 
J ohn  S. 

John  S.  Ford  was  about  ten  years  of  age  when  the  family  came 
to  Youngstown,  after  the  father’s  death.  He  received  his  educa- 
tional training  in  the  Youngstown  public  schools,  while  his  first 
business  training  was  in  a bank  under  the  direction  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  H.  M.  Garlick.  Later  he  became  associated  with  his  uncle, 
the  late  John  Stambaugh,  under  whose  preceptorship  he  gained 
a thorough  insight  into  business  methods.  He  was  ambitious  and 
industrious  and  improved  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
showing  at  an  early  age  a remarkable  faculty  for  improving  every 
situation  that  presented  itself.  He  gained  not  only  in  material 
means,  but,  what  was  of  far  more  importance  and  value  to  him,  a 
reputation  for  absolute  integrity,  so  that  in  his  business  affairs 
his  credit  was  unquestioned.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Youngstown  Dry  Goods  Company,  with  which  he  was  connected 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  this  enterjDrise  and  to  a great  extent  the  success 
which  attended  it  was  due  to  his  sound  judgment  and  wise  direc- 
tion. He  was  also  interested  in  a number  of  other  important  local 
interests,  among  which  was  the  Youngstown  Opera  House  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  president;  a heavy  stockholder  in  the  Union 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  the  Falcon  Nail  and  Iron  Company, 
two  of  the  most  important  industries  in  Youngstown.  He  also 
accumulated  various  extensive  mining  interests  in  the  far  west, 
all  of  which  proved  to  his  financial  advantage.  In  all  of  his  busi- 
ness affairs  he  showed  a ripeness  of  judgment  and  a sagacity  in 
foreseeing  the  future  outcome  of  a present  transaction  that 
marked  him  as  a business  man  of  more  than  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions. 

Though  he  had  large  and  exacting  business  responsibilities, 
Mr.  Ford  did  not  permit  them  to  fill  his  life  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  interests,  for  he  was  a whole-souled  and  broad-minded  man 
who  appreciated  not  only  his  civic  responsibilities,  but  also  his 
opportunities  for  doing  his  share  in  uplifting  the  wTorld  about  him. 
In  every  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  welfare  or  better- 
ment of  his  community  he  took  a keen  interest,  and  to  many  of 
them  he  gave  both  moral  and  financial  support.  Mr.  Ford  was 
especially  interested  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
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and  it  was  mainly  through  his  personal  efforts  that  the  beautiful 
building  of  that  society  became  an  assured  fact.  He  also  had  defi- 
nite plans  in  his  mind  regarding  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  which  have  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  widow 
and  daughter  since  his  death.  Large-hearted  and  generous,  he 
never  turned  a deaf  ear  to  any  worthy  appeal  and  his  benefactions 
were  both  numerous  and  large.  In  all  his  giving,  however,  Mr. 
Ford  was  entirely  unostentatious,  for  he  did  good  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  good,  and  not  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  As  a 
companion  in  social  circles,  Mr.  Ford  enjoyed  a well-deserved 
popularity,  for  he  possessed  to  a marked  degree  those  qualities 
which  make  a person  agreeable.  His  optimistic  view  of  life,  his 
cheerful  disposition  and  keen  wit  were  contagious  and  no  gather- 
ing of  friends  was  dull  if  he  was  present.  In  his  home  he  was  es- 
pecially agreeable  and  nowhere  was  he  happier  than  at  his  own 
fireside.  His  personal  relations  with  his  fellow  men  were  ever 
mutually  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  he  was  highly  regarded  by 
all,  having  been  easily  approached  and  obliging  and  straightfor- 
ward in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

Religiously,  Mr.  Ford  was  a member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  various  activities  of  which  he  took  a keen  interest 
and  to  the  support  of  which  he  contributed  liberally. 

On  June  8,  1887,  John  S.  Ford  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Harriet  Wick,  the  daughter  of  Paul  and  Susan  A.  (Bull)  Wick, 
and  to  them  was  born  one  daughter,  Helen  W.  Mrs.  Ford  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Youngstown  and  Mrs.  Mettle- 
berger’s  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  which  she  spent  some 
time  in  study  and  travel  abroad,  being  an  accomplished  and  cul- 
tured lady.  Her  daughter,  Helen,  studied  at  the  Misses  Master’s 
School  at  Dobb’s  Ferry,  after  which  she  too  traveled  and  com- 
pleted her  studies  in  Europe.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Armin 
Elsaesser,  and  they  have  one  child,  John  Ford.  They  now  reside 
with  Mrs.  Ford  on  Wick  Avenue,  near  the  old  Paul  Wick  home, 
Wick  Avenue  having  been  named  in  an  early  day  in  honor  of  the 
Wick  family.  Paul  and  Susan  Wick  are  referred  to  specifically, 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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ISTOKY  and  biography  for  the  most  part  record  the 
lives  only  of  those  who  have  attained  military,  political 
or  literary  distinction,  or  who  in  any  other  career  have 
passed  through  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
The  unostentatious  routine  of  private  life,  although  in  the  aggre- 
gate more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  cannot, 
from  its  very  nature,  figure  in  the  public  annals.  But  the  names 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  day  and  gen- 
eration for  the  possession,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  those  qualities 
of  character  which  mainly  contribute  to  the  success  of  private  life 
and  to  public  stability — of  men  who,  without  dazzling  talents, 
have  been  exemplary  in  all  their  personal,  business  and  social 
relations,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem,  confidence  and  respect  of  those 
around  them — ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  perish.  Few  can  draw 
rules  for  their  own  guidance  from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  but  all 
are  benefited  by  the  delineation  of  those  traits  of  character  which 
find  scope  and  exercise  in  the  common  walks  of  life.  Among  the 
individuals  of  this  class  during  recent  years  in  Youngstown  was 
the  late  Arthur  George  Young.  His  record  is  the  account  of  a life 
which  was,  in  the  main,  uneventful,  as  far  as  stirring  incidents  or 
startling  adventures  are  concerned,  yet  was  distinguished  by  the 
most  substantial  qualities  of  character.  His  life  history  exhibits 
a career  of  unswerving  integrity,  indefatigable  private  industry, 
and  wholesome  home  and  social  relations — a most  commendable 
career  crowned  with  success.  It  is  the  record  of  a well  balanced 
mental  and  moral  make-up,  strongly  marked  by  those  traits  of 
character  which  are  of  special  value  in  such  a state  of  society  as 
exists  in  this  country.  A community  depends  upon  business  ac- 
tivity— its  welfare  is  due  to  this,  and  its  promoters  of  legitimate 
enterprises  may  well  be  termed  its  benefactors.  Such  a man  was 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  for  many  j^ears  a leading  contractor  of 
the  city  of  Youngstown,  a man  who,  in  the  most  liberal  acceptance 
of  the  phrase,  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  worthy  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally  held. 

Arthur  G.  Young,  whose  lamented  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Youngstown  on  February  2,  1909,  was  a native  of  Mahon- 
ing County,  his  birth  having  occurred  on  April  19,  1853,  at  Can- 
field,  which  at  that  time  was  the  county  seat.  He  was  the  son  of 
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George  Alexander  Young,  a native  of  Maryland.  His  paternal 
grandparents  were  Robert  and  Lucinda  Young,  also  natives  of 
Maryland,  where  Robert  died  when  his  son  George  was  but  a 
child.  Then  the  widowed  mother  brought  her  only  child  west, 
first  locating  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  There  they  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  Hillman,  who,  taking  a fancy  to  the 
lad,  was  like  a father  to  him  until  he  had  reached  manhood. 
Colonel  Hillman,  with  the  object  of  finding  a home  farther  west, 
blazed  a trail  to  what  is  now  Youngstown,  and  then  returned  and 
brought  his  wife  to  the  new  location,  the  trip  being  made  on  horse- 
back. Lucinda  Young  and  her  son,  George,  followed  in  a short 
time.  The  saddle  they  used  on  this  memorable  journey  is  now  a 
prized  possession  of  the  Historical  Society,  where  hundreds  have 
looked  upon  it,  as  it  brought  before  them  a flood  of  memories  of 
former  days.  Colonel  Hillman  located  at  that  time  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Mahoning  Avenue.  Lucinda  Young  bought  property  on 
Front  Street,  opposite  to  where  the  L.  & S.  railroad  station  is 
now  located.  She  was  in  but  modest  financial  circumstances,  she 
naturally  bought  in  a location  where  land  could  then  be  bought 
cheaply.  In  marked  contrast  to  this  fact,  is  the  statement  that  in 
1912  twenty-one  feet  in  the  rear  of  this  same  location  sold  at  the 
rate  of  seven  hundred  dollars  per  foot  front.  There  Lucinda  Young 
spent  the  rest  of  her  days,  and  there  her  son,  George  A.,  likewise 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  followed  the  vocation  of  a cooper, 
and  also  made  gloves.  In  this  connection,  it  is  related  that  he  put 
out  a sign  reading,  “Gloves  Made  Here.”  The  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  were  surprised  and  amused  to  find,  one  morning,  the 
sign  changed  to  “Love  Made  Here.”  This  was  the  work  of  a couple 
of  mischievous  young  girls,  who  had  playfully  cut  off  the  first  and 
last  letters  of  the  word  “gloves.”  However,  the  glovemaker  appre- 
ciated the  joke,  and  years  afterwards  one  of  the  girls,  a woman 
grown,  called  to  see  him  during  his  last  illness.  He  was  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died. 

In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  George  A.  Young  married  Almira 
Noon,  a native  of  that  city,  and  a woman  of  unusual  qualities  of 
character.  She  became  the  founder  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  to 
be  established  in  Youngstown,  and  her  labors  in  this  connection 
are  matters  of  record.  The  society  first  met  over  Theabolds  (now 
Ritter  & Myers)  store,  to  which  room  she  carried  the  benches  and 
other  necessary  furnishings.  She  was  an  earnest  and  active  mem- 
ber of  this  first  society  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  to 
her  faithful  and  untiring  efforts  was  its  early  success  mostly  due. 
After  her  death  a committee  endeavored  to  secure  a portrait  of 
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her,  to  be  hung  in  a place  of  honor  in  the  present  church  building 
of  that  society,  but  were  unable  to  secure  it,  as  the  only  suitable 
portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  relatives  out  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  plan,  for  her  portrait 
should  adorn  the  church  for  which  she  did  so  much.  By  her  union 
with  George  A.  Young,  she  became  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
namely:  Almira,  who  is  the  wife  of  James  Owen,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Kate,  the  deceased  wife  of  Martin  Andrews;  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Wells  Clark,  of  Youngstown;  Susan  is  the  wife  of 
Edwin  Tidbaugh,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  Arthur  G.,  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  sketch;  Dillman  R.,  a well-known  jeweler 
of  Youngstown;  Emma,  the  wife  of  W.  N.  Hull,  of  San  Francisco, 
California;  Altliia,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  George  H.  Winds- 
worth,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Arthur  G.  Young  received  a fair  education  in  the  public 
schools,  but  for  the  most  part  was  self-educated.  Indeed,  as  an 
index  to  his  character,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  never  con- 
sidered his  education  completed,  and  all  his  life  he  was  a constant 
reader  and  profound  student  of  a wide  range  of  subjects.  He  thus 
became  accurately  informed  and  was  a most  interesting  conversa- 
tionalist in  any  gathering  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  found.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  apprenticed  as  a carpenter  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  was  considered  a master  workman.  During  his 
spare  time,  while  serving  his  apprenticeship,  he  studied  pattern- 
making and  architectural  drawing,  two  branches  of  knowledge 
which  were  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  his  later  life  work.  He 
followed  his  trade  of  carpenter  until  1887,  when  he  engaged  in 
general  contracting  on  his  own  account.  As  a contractor  and 
builder  he  had  no  superiors,  and  indeed  few  equals,  and  his  busi- 
ness was  soon  as  large  as  he  could  care  for.  By  nature  and  train- 
ing he  was  well  fitted  and  qualified  for  this  work  and  into  it  he  put 
his  whole  energy.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  took  more  pride  in 
the  quality  of  his  work  than  pleasure  in  the  compensation  that  he 
received  for  the  work.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  could  be  abso- 
lutely depended  upon  to  construct  a job  exactly  as  it  was  intended 
it  should  be  done  and  many  people  gave  him  full  charge  of  the 
enterprise  in  hand,  merely  giving  him  an  outline  of  what  they 
wanted  done,  knowing  that  with  his  experience  and  natural  abil- 
ity he  would  give  satisfactory  service.  He  could  easily  have  ac- 
quired great  wealth  had  he  not  been  so  absolutely  honest  in  his 
work;  however,  he  was  successful  and  became  very  comfortably 
situated.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  private  and  public 
buildings  in  Youngstown  were  erected  by  him,  among  which  may 
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be  mentioned  the  Rayen  High  School,  the  Stambaugh-Thompson 
Building,  the  Wick  Bank  Building,  the  Stambaugh  Building,  the 
Elks  Home,  and  many  other  substantial  structures  in  the  business 
district  of  the  city  and  a number  of  the  best  homes  on  Wick  Ave- 
nue; he  had  also  been  engaged  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  the  new  public  library  building,  but  died  before  the  execution 
of  the  contract. 

In  the  business  life  of  the  community  Mr.  Young  was  long 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Youngstown  Builders  Exchange  and  was  for  a long  time  treas- 
urer of  that  body,  being  one  of  its  leading  members.  He  was  also 
prominently  identified  with  the  Equity  Building  and  Loan  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  a director  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
owing  to  his  knowledge  of  real  estate  values,  he  was  for  many 
years  the  adjuster  for  that  society,  holding  that  position  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Politically,  Mr.  Young  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  trend  of  public  affairs.  But  he  had  no  incli- 
nation for  public  life  and  never  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  public  office.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of 
Western  Star  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Hebron  Lodge, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Youngstown  Lodge,  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  a regular  attend- 
ant, though  not  a member,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  having 
been  reared  in  that  faith,  and  he  gave  liberally  of  his  means  to  the 
support  of  that  society. 

Mr.  Young  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Ella  Pol- 
lock, whom  he  married  on  March  31,  1876,  and  to  this  union  were 
born  four  children,  namely:  Cora  is  the  wife  of  William  0.  Wilson, 
of  Youngstown,  and  they  have  three  children,  Natalie  L.,  Arthur 
Y.,  and  Billy  J.;  Myrtle  D.,  the  wife  of  Otis  E.  Hawk,  of  Youngs- 
town; Elizabeth  F.,  now  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Robert  W.  Ker- 
nochan,  and  their  only  child,  Elizabeth  Y.,  now  makes  her  home 
with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Young;  Wilbur  B.,  of  Youngstown, 
married  Lillian  Gordon. 

On  January  1,  1886,  Mr.  Young  married  Mrs.  Selemia  Van 
Epps,  widow7  of  L.'L.  Van  Epps  and  daughter  of  John  P.  and 
Mary  A.  (Thorn)  Shoup,  old  and  well  known  residents  of  Butler, 
Pennsylvania.  John  P.  Shoup  was  a native  of  Germany,  but  at 
the  age  of  six  years  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  the  United 
States,  the  long  and  tiresome  trip  being  made  in  a slow-going  sail- 
ing vessel.  They  located  on  land  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
which  the  father  cleared  and  developed  into  a good  farm.  When 
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they  first  located  there  wild  game  was  abundant,  and  thus  their 
table  was  always  well  provided  with  fresh  meat.  John  P.  Shoup 
became  one  of  Butler  County’s  successful  and  prominent  farmers, 
and  his  death  occurred  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  Mary 
A.  (Thorn)  Shoup,  Mrs.  Young’s  mother,  was  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  spent  most  of  her  life  in  that  State,  though  her  death 
occurred  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Young,  in  Youngstown, 
on  November  5,  1912,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
By  her  former  union  with  Mr.  Van  Epps,  Mrs.  Young  became  the 
mother  of  one  child,  Floyd,  of  Youngstown,  who  married  Isabella 
Ponton,  and  they  have  a daughter,  Anna  Belle.  Mrs.  Young  took 
into  her  heart  and  affection  the  children  born  to  Mr.  Young’s  first 
union  and  gave  them  the  same  motherly  care  and  devotion  that  she 
would  have  given  them  had  they  been  her  own.  Between  her  and 
these  children  there  have  always  existed  the  most  affectionate  rela- 
tions. Mrs.  Young  is  a woman  of  many  pleasing  qualities  of  char- 
acter, whose  friends  are  in  number  as  her  acquaintances,  and  in 
her  home  she  entertains  with  a charm  and  grace  that  expresses  a 
welcome  to  all  who  enter  there. 

Mr.  Young  was  essentially  a home  man,  and  though  very  busy 
all  the  time,  he  never  permitted  other  things  to  detract  his  atten- 
tion from  his  home,  where  he  found  his  greatest  enjoyment.  He 
was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  a self-made  man,  having  begun 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  working  his  way  steadily  and 
surely  to  the  top  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  it  was  repeatedly  said,  “Youngstown  lias  lost  a man  she 
could  ill  afford  to  lose,”  and  among  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  there  came  a deep  sense  of  personal  bereavement,  for  he 
was  a man  who  tied  other  men  to  him  by  the  strongest  cords  of 
respect,  confidence  and  friendship.  It  was  a great  privilege  to  have 
enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  even  his  companionship,  for  he  was  an 
inspiration  to  others,  and  his  influence  on  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  was  always  uplifting.  He  held  to  a high  standard  of  busi- 
ness ethics  and  had  no  use  for  trickery  or  anjffhing  savoring  of 
dishonesty.  Painstaking  and  thorough  in  everything  he  did,  he 
demanded  of  others  that  their  work  should  be  well  done,  and  this 
high  standard  for  himself  and  others  he  never  deviated  from. 
This  fundamental  element  of  his  character  probably  had  as  much 
to  do  with  his  success  in  his  business  as  anything  else,  for  it  com- 
manded the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  business  world.  Person- 
ally, he  was  genial  and  unassuming,  and  he  enjoyed  a wide  circle 
of  friends  throughout  the  city  of  his  residence. 
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[OGRAPHIES  should  not  be  published  unless  there  is 
something-  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  individual 
worthy  of  emulation  or  imitation  by  others  under  like 
circumstances — certainly  not  for  self  aggrandizement, 
but  sufficient  has  been  drawn  from  the  life  history  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  appears  above,  to  show  that  there  was  something 
in  the  inner  life  of  this  man  worthy  of  more  than  incidental  men- 
tion. He  began  life  practically  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  while 
he  climbed  to  the  top  with  no  help  but  a brave  heart,  industrious 
hands  and  an  intelligent  brain,  and  was  an  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  this  country  by  thrift  and  perseverance,  even 
under  discouraging  circumstances.  He  was  a native  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  from  whence  has  come  so  much  of  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  this  country,  and  in  his  life  he  exhibited  the  qualities 
which  have  ever  characterized  people  of  that  nationality — pa- 
tience, industry,  and  econonry.  By  a life  of  integrity  and  genuine 
worth  he  gained  an  enviable  standing  in  the  community  where  the 
major  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  and  his  death  was  considered  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  locality. 

Frederick  Schoeninger,  who  died  at  his  home,  No.  262  East 
Exchange  Street,  Akron,  on  March  26,  1892,  was  born  in  Engels- 
brand,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  September  23,  1843,  and  was 
a son  of  Frederick  and  Margaret  (Boeninberger)  Schoeninger, 
whose  respective  families  had  resided  in  the  fatherland  for  gene- 
rations, respected  and  honored  in  their  home  communities.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  in  a family 
of  five  children,  the  others  being:  Christian,  deceased;  Christiana, 
the  wife  of  Erhart  Iloenicka,  William  and  Jacob.  Frederick 
Schoeninger  received  his  education  in  the  excellent  public  schools 
of  his  native  land,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  fired  with 
the  stories  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  open  in  this  country  to 
the  men  of  ambition  and  energy,  he  decided  to  leave  home  and 
fatherland  and  work  out  his  own  career  here.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  family  to  come  to  the  United  States,  his  brother  Christian  fol- 
lowing him  soon  afterwards,  and  eventually  their  parents  also  emi- 
grated, coming  at  once  to  Akron,  where  they  spent  the  rest  of  their 
days  and  died.  Upon  landing  in  this  country,  Frederick  Schoen- 
inger came  at  once  to  Akron,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  butcher 
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business.  In  this  line  he  achieved  an  eminent  success  and  followed 
it  all  his  active  life.  He  had  good  business  ideas,  was  wisely  eco- 
nomical of  his  funds  and  tactful  and  straightforward  in  his  trans- 
actions, so  that  he  soon  had  a substantial  start.  He  bought  his 
own  animals  in  the  country  contiguous  to  Akron  and  did  his  own 
butchering,  thus  being  able  to  select  his  meat  and  handle  it  to  best 
suit  his  trade,  an  advantage  which  resulted  in  large  profits  to  him. 
His  courteous  treatment  of  his  customers,  and  his  evident  desire 
to  please  them,  attracted  to  him  a large  patronage  and  for  many 
years  he  was  numbered  among  the  leading  meat  men  of  this  city. 

Politically,  Mr.  Schoeninger  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  current 
questions  of  the  day,  but  was  never  a seeker  after  the  honors  of 
public  office,  preferring  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  own  affairs. 
He  was  a man  of  marked  domestic  tastes  and  found  his  greatest 
enjoyment  in  his  own  home  circle.  He  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  a self-made  man,  of  which  fact  he  was  justifiably  proud, 
but  was  entirely  unassuming  in  his  demeanor.  He  was  genial  and 
companionable  and  enjoyed  a marked  popularity  among  his  asso- 
ciates. He  and  his  family  were  affiliated  with  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  to  which  he  was  a liberal  contributor.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  his  adopted  city,  and 
gave  his  support  to  every  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the 
city’s  upbuilding  or  improvement  in  any  line.  He  was  the  owner 
of  considerable  real  estate  in  the  city,  including  a valuable  block 
at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Main  streets,  as  well  as  several  resi- 
dence properties.  Honesty  was  one  of  the  keynotes  to  his  char- 
acter— an  honesty  that  was  evident  in  every  phase  of  his  life  and 
which  gained  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 

In  1868  Mr.  Schoeninger  was  united  in  marriage  with  Caro- 
line Angne,  a native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Catherine  (Schaumloeffel)  Angne.  Her  parents  were  both 
natives  of  Germany,  but  were  married  after  they  had  located  in 
this  country.  Though  a weaver  by  trade,  Mr.  Angne  was  here  em- 
ployed in  the  Bucke}^e  Mower  and  Reaper  works,  where  he  was 
considered  an  efficient  workman.  He  and  his  wife  are  both  dead. 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Caroline,  Mrs. 
Schoeninger;  John,  Julia,  the  wife  of  Otto  Giessen,  deceased; 
Charles;  Amelia,  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoeninger  were 
born  the  following  children:  Carrie,  who  is  employed  at  the  Akron 
Hardware  and  Supply  Company;  Christian  F.,  a successful  meat 
dealer  of  this  city,  who  married  Hazel  Annette  Merry  weather 
and  they  have  one  daughter,  Margaret  West;  Amelia,  a teacher 
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in  the  Canton  high  school;  Anna  Bertha,  a teacher  in  the  Akron 
high  school.  Mrs.  Schoeninger  is  a woman  of  unusual  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  She  possesses  marked  business  ability  and  since 
her  husband’s  death  she  has  so  managed  the  estate  as  to  increase 
its  value  materially.  Personally,  she  possesses  those  graces  that 
commend  her  to  the  love  and  kindly  regard  of  all  who  know  her. 
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Colonel  Urtfmr  Hatfiam  Conger 

NE  OF  the  notable  men  of  his  day  and  generation,  who 
gained  success  and  recognition  for  himself  and  at  the 
same  time  honored  his  native  State  by  distinguished 
services,  was  the  late  Col.  Arthur  Latham  Conger,  of 
Akron,  who  held  worthy  prestige  among  the  leading  citizens  of 
Ohio  for  a number  of  decades  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Distinctively  a man  of  affairs,  whose  broad  and 
liberal  ideas  commanded  general  respect;  a man  of  keen  discern- 
ment and  wise  foresight;  by  nature  an  organizer  and  promoter  of 
vast  enterprises,  and  a public-spirited  citizen  of  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  the  general  good,  he  long  filled  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
public  eye.  As  a leader  in  many  important  civic  enterprises  he 
contributed  materially  to  the  public  welfare,  while  in  the  political 
arena  of  his  day  he  attained  distinction  in  a field  where  sound 
erudition,  mature  .judgment  and  talents  of  a high  order  are  re- 
quired. In  his  home  city  of  Akron,  where  a number  of  his  large 
and  important  enterprises  were  located,  he  ever  commanded  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes  and  his  death  was  generally 
considered  a distinct  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  community. 

Arthur  L.  Conger  was  a scion  of  a sterling  old  pioneer  family 
of  this  State  and  was  born  in  Boston  Township,  Summit  County, 
Ohio,  on  February  19,  1838.  His  parents,  John  and  Hannah 
(Beales)  Conger,  were  natives  of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  were 
both  descended  from  Revolutionary  ancestry.  They  were  honest, 
hospitable,  hard  working  people,  who  came  to  Summit  County  in 
an  early  day  and  here,  through  their  industry  and  good  manage- 
ment, became  well  established.  On  the  home  farm  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  spent  his  boyhood  years  and  received  a meager  educa- 
tion in  the  rural  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  While  still  a mere 
boy  he  began  to  support  himself  by  working  in  a brick  yard  for 
twenty  cents  a day.  Though  early  deprived  of  the  educational  fa- 
cilities that  he  so  ardently  desired,  he  largely  made  up  for  this 
lack  by  persistent  study  at  home  and  during  his  leisure  moments, 
thus  forming  habits  of  study  which  remained  one  of  his  notable 
characteristics  through  life.  So  well  did  he  equip  himself  men- 
tally in  this  way  that  he  was  qualified  to  teach  school,  which  voca- 
tion he  followed  for  awhile,  also  spending  two  years  in  canal 
boating. 
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When  the  tocsin  of  civil  war  sounded  through  the  land,  Mr. 
Conger  evinced  his  patriotism  and  loyalty  by  enlisting,  in  1862, 
in  Company  G,  One  hundred  and  Fifteenth  Regiment  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  of  which  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant.  Later 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  finally,  for  meritorious 
and  faithful  service,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  his  company. 
For  three  years  he  saw  service  Avitli  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
Avinning  the  confidence  of  his  men  and  the  approval  of  his  superior 
officers  by  his  gallant  conduct.  General  Thomas,  who  commanded 
that  great  army,  recommended  him  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  commissary  of  subsistence,  but  the  war  ended  before 
the  appointment  could  be  made.  He  served  efficiently  as  assistant 
adjutant  general  and  provost  marshal  of  Covington,  Kentucky, 
and  was  assistant  inspector  of  railroad  defenses  under  James  R. 
Willett.  Receiving  an  honorable  discharge,  he  returned  home, 
and  thereafter  gave  his  attention  to  civil  pursuits. 

In  1866  Colonel  Conger  was  elected  treasurer  of  Summit 
County,  and  Avas  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Desiring  to  enter  a business  career,  he  moved  to 
Akron  in  1867  and  soon  became  identified  with  A^arious  business 
interests.  In  1870  he  became  a stockholder  and  director  in  the 
Whitman  & Miles  Manufacturing  Company  and  at  the  close  of 
his  serAuce  as  county  treasurer  he  became  traveling  salesman  for 
the  company,  and  in  1876  Avas  elected  vice-president.  In  1877  the 
Whitman  & Miles  company  consolidated  with  George  Barnes  & 
Company,  of  Syracuse,  NeAv  York,  under  the  name  of  Whitman  & 
Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  and  of  this  concern  Mr.  Conger 
Avas  elected  vice-president,  and  later  president,  which  position  he 
held  until  1898.  In  1880  he  became  president  of  the  Akron  Steam 
Forge  Company,  which  Avas  afteiuvards  moved  to  Muncie,  Indiana, 
and  was  largely  interested  in  the  American  StraAvboard  Com- 
pany, the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Thomas 
Lumber  and  Building  Company.  He  Avas  also  one  of  the  promot- 
ers and  largest  stockholders  and  the  president  of  the  Diamond 
Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  the  Ehvood  Tinplate 
Companv,  of  Ehvood,  Indiana,  and  the  Hartford  City  Glass  Com- 
pany. Eventually  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  plate  glass 
trust  into  which  the  Diamond  Plate  Glass  Company  was  merged 
and  he  became  a director  of  the  consolidated  company.  In  1891 
he  organized  the  American  Tinplate  Company,  of  Elwood,  Indi- 
ana, with  a capital  stock  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  and  largest  tinplate  plants  in  the  United 
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States.  Mr.  Conger  held  a controlling  interest  in  the  Muncie  Land 
Company  and  was  an  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  Mun- 
eie,  Kokomo,  Elwood,  and  Hartford  City,  Indiana.  He  was  also 
heavily  interested  financially  in  the  Zanesville  Street  Railway 
Company.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American  Harvest- 
ing Machine  Company  and  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Agricultural  Implement  and  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers. He  was  a director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Akron, 
and  was  interested  in  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  the 
Akron  Woolen  and  Felt  Company,  various  street  railway  systems 
and  most  every  important  industry  in  the  city  of  Akron.  Mr. 
Conger  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Pittsburgh  & Akron 
Railroad,  was  a director  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  & Columbus  Rail- 
road, and  was  associated  with  the  late  Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Akron  and  Wheeling  Rail- 
road, being  interested  in  Mr.  Brice’s  scheme  to  secure  an  east  and 
west  trunk  line  road.  In  all  of  these  enterprises,  Colonel  Conger 
was  a potent  factor — in  fact,  in  most  of  them  he  was  the  motive 
force  which  carried  them  to  successful  issue.  He  had  a genius 
for  the  management  of  vast  enterprises,  his  master  mind  directing 
the  multitudinous  details  of  his  operations  with  ease  and  accu- 
racy. He  possessed  that  rare  quality  of  foresight  to  a remarkable 
degree,  being  able  to  predicate  with  accuracy  on  the  future  out- 
come of  a present  transaction,  and  in  all  his  attributes  he  was  a 
fine  type  of  the  successful,  self-made  American. 

So  varied  and  scattered  were  Colonel  Conger’s  interests  that 
for  a period  of  twenty  years  he  practically  lived  on  Pullman  cars 
and  in  hotels.  In  1891,  while  in  conversation  with  some  friends, 
he  made  a list  of  his  holdings  of  stock  in  manufacturing  concerns, 
many  of  which  he  controlled,  and  after  footing  up  the  list  at  the 
market  value  of  the  stock,  and  subtracting  from  the  aggregate 
the  mone.y  which  he  owed  to  banks  and  on  business  paper  which 
had  been  discounted  for  the  daily  needs  of  the  concerns  under 
his  management,  he  found  that  he  could  close  out  everything  and 
retire  with  a fortune  of  over  three  million  dollars.  A friend  ad- 
vised him  to  pursue  that  course,  to  which  Colonel  Conger  made 
this  characteristic  reply:  “No,  the  next  few  years  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  a period  of  unexampled  prosperity  in  this  country,  and  by 
holding  on,  my  investments  will,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  be 
worth  many  times  what  they  are  now.  Besides,  in  most  of  these 
companies  I own  a controlling  interest  and  the  management  is 
under  my  personal  direction.  Knowing  this,  many  of  my  friends 
have  taken  stock  in  them  and  I shall  hold  my  interests  and  manage 
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these  concerns  until  my  friends  as  well  as  myself  can  retire  with 
millions  of  profits.” 

But,  like  man^y  other  good  business  men  of  his  day,  he  mis- 
judged the  times.  In  1893,  when  banks  began  to  call  in  loans  and 
refused  renewals,  he  battled  manfully  to  keep  his  head  above  the 
stream  of  ruin  which  threatened  him,  and  in  this  he  succeeded, 
but  this  strain,  added  to  the  previous  long  taxing  of  his  physical 
energies,  was  too  great  for  even  his  iron  constitution  to  stand,  and 
in  January,  1896,  while  in  Boston,  he  suffered  a paralytic  stroke. 
The  ablest  physicians  obtainable  were  summoned  to  his  bedside 
and  after  a consultation  the  verdict  was  that  Colonel  Conger  could 
not  live  to  exceed  three  days.  At  this  critical  point,  Mrs.  Conger 
decided  that,  if  all  other  resources  had  failed,  there  was  one  left 
which  she  wanted  tried,  and  that  was  osteopathic  treatment.  To 
this  end  it  was  decided  to  remove  the  sufferer  to  Kirksville,  Mis- 
souri, as  quickly  as  possible.  Though  the  physicians  warned  the 
patient  and  his  wife  that  he  would  not  live  to  reach  his  destination, 
the  Colonel  thought  that  he  might  as  well  die  enroute  as  in 
Boston,  and  the  trip  was  undertaken.  Dr.  Andrew  Taylor  Still 
was  head  of  the  osteopathic  school  at  Kirksville,  and  he  sent  able 
members  of  his  staff  to  meet  Colonel  Conger’s  car  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  treatment  was  begun  enroute.  Immediate  benefits 
were  obtained,  and  about  six  months’  treatment  at  Kirksville  re- 
sulted in  almost  complete  recovery  from  the  paralysis,  and  a few 
years  later  Colonel  Conger  regained  full  use  and  possession  of  his 
formerly  paralyzed  side  and  throat.  So  grateful  was  the  Colonel 
for  the  benefit  received  and  so  enthusiastic  over  the  new  discovery 
that  he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  advancement  of 
osteopath}^.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  S.  S.  Still  College  of  Os- 
teopath}^, at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which,  like  all  his  undertakings, 
proved  to  be  a great  success,  and  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
“Cosmopolitan  Osteopath.” 

The  death  of  Col.  Arthur  L.  Conger  occurred  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  February  25, 1899,  from  an  attack  of  la  grippe,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years. 

Colonel  Conger  never  relinquished  his  interest  in  military 
matters  and  became  influential  in  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  was  department  commander  in  1886. 
He  was  also  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  prominent  in  the  state  militia  and 
in  1884  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard,  proving  an  efficient  and  popular  officer.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  appreciative  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  hav- 
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ing  attained  to  the  Knight  Templar’s  degree  in  the  York  rite  and 
the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  rite.  Religiously,  he  was 
a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor. His  benefactions  were  numerous,  though  he  was  unos- 
tentatious in  his  giving.  For  several  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Akron  Charity  Association,  placing  the  same  on  a good  financial 
basis,  and  purchased  the  association’s  property  on  High  Street. 

Colonel  Conger  was  as  active  in  political  matters  as  he  was  in 
business — in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  wielding  a wide  influence  in  the  middle  west.  His  ad- 
vice was  frequently  sought  by  candidates  for  office,  high  and  low, 
and  his  counsel  was  usually  followed  with  gratifying  results.  For 
a period  of  twenty  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  Summit  Count}7 
Republican  Committee,  during  which  time  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  success  of  the  party  here.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  in  1880  and  1882,  and  was  several  times 
chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Committee.  In  1884,  and  again 
in  1888,  he  was  the  Ohio  member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee and  had  much  to  do  in  directing  these  two  important  cam- 
paigns. He  was  always  a delegate  to  Republican,  local,  state  and 
national  conventions,  and  was  always  a leader  making  his  influ- 
ence felt  for  the  good  of  his  party  in  all  the  gatherings  which  he  at- 
tended from  the  county  caucuses  to  the  great  national  conventions. 
He  enjoyed  a close  personal  friendship  with  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation,  such  as  James  G.  Blaine,  Joseph  B.  Foraker, 
William  McKinley,  J.  S.  Clarkson,  Joseph  H.  Manley  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  He  served  as  a member  of  the 
staff  of  Governor  Asa  S.  Bushnell. 

Colonel  Conger  was  married  on  November  1,  1864,  to  Emily 
Bronson,  a lady  of  culture  and  refinement  and  a representative  of 
a prominent  old  family  of  Summit  County,  Ohio.  She  grew  to 
womanhood  in  this  county  and  received  a good  education.  Four 
children  graced  this  union,  namely:  Kenyon  Bronson  Conger,  who 
is  with  the  Hudson  Terminal  Company,  in  New  York  City;  Ar- 
thur Latham  Conger,  Jr.,  a captain  in  the  United  States  army, 
being  now  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas ; Latham  Hub- 
bard Conger,  who  is  connected  with  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Akron;  Erastus  Irving  Conger  is  deceased. 

Mrs.  Conger  is  a daughter  of  Hiram  Volney  Bronson,  and  her 
paternal  grandfather  was  Herman  Bronson,  the  son  of  Jacob 
Bronson  whose  father  was  Isaac  Bronson,  who  was  a surgeon  in 
Washington’s  army  and  fought  gallantly  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Herman  Bronson  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio,  buy- 
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ing  in  an  early  day  four  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Boston  Town- 
ship, Summit  County,  Ohio,  where  he  became  well  known  among 
the  pioneers.  The  family  has  been  a noted  one  in  the  annals  of 
America  from  our  early  history,  and  have  been  leaders  in  the  var- 
ious communities  where  they  have  resided. 

Mrs.  Conger  is  a woman  of  exceptional  ability  and  was  a true 
helpmeet  of  her  distinguished  husband,  her  sympathy,  encourage- 
ment, and  wise  counsel  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  his  busi- 
ness success — indeed,  in  every  respect  she  was  his  partner.  When, 
as  a young  man,  he  filled  the  office  of  county  treasurer,  she  was  his 
efficient  deputy,  and  from  that  time  on  in  every  deal  and  in  all  his 
work  she  was  his  confidant  and  helper.  She  is  a Doctor  of  Osteop- 
athy, having  graduated  from  the  Kirksville  Institute,  Kirksville, 
Missouri,  in  1S03.  She  was  one  of  the  first  osteopaths  in  the  world. 
She  understands  this  science  thoroughly  and  has  met  with  great 
success  in  its  practice.  In  1906  she  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American  Osteopathic  Association,  the  duties  of  which  respon- 
sible position  she  discharged  for  one  year  in  a manner  that  re- 
flected much  credit  upon  her  ability.  She  has  always  been  a leader 
in  social  and  club  life,  as  in  all  circles  in  which  she  cared  to  move. 
She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, was  national  president  of  the  Axis  Club  in  1905  and  has 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps,  of  which 
she  has  been  a member  since  1877.  She  also  belongs  to  Ellsworth 
Chapter,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  to  Bethany  Chapter  No. 
7,  White  Shrine  of  Jerusalem.  In  all  these  she  has  been  a leader 
and  an  influential  factor,  and  is  prominent  in  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  city.  She  is  a consistent  and  active  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  support  of  which  she  contributes  lib- 
erally. 

Mrs.  Conger  spent  two  years  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with 
her  son,  Capt.  Arthur  L.  Conger,  and  while  there  she  gained  much 
valuable  information  on  conditions  in  general,  being  a keen  and 
thoughtful  observer.  These  experiences  resulted  in  her  merito- 
rious and  popular  book  entitled,  “An  Ohio  Woman  in  the  Philip- 
pines,” which  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  vivid 
descriptions  of  that  interesting  country  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten. She  possesses  decided  literary  ability,  having  a clear,  force- 
ful and  entertaining  style,  and  her  life  is  proving,  like  that  of  her 
esteemed  and  lamented  husband  before  her,  a great  blessing  to 
humanity  and  the  world.  She  has  one  of  the  most  commodious, 
modernly  appointed  and  beautiful  homes  in  Akron,  known  as  Ir- 
ving Lawn,  which  is  known  to  her  many  friends  as  a place  of  hos- 
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pitality  and  good  cheer  and  which  is  the  mecca  for  a vast  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  admirers.  The  following  splendid  character 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Conger  was  recently  published  and  is  reproduced,  in 
part,  here  as  being  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  province  of  this 
sketch : 

“In  the  shadows  of  late  afternoon  Mrs.  Emily  Bronson  Con- 
ger sat  at  the  great  pipe  organ  in  the  high-vaulted  English  hall 
of  Irving  Lawn.  As  her  fingers  touched  the  keys  to  that  beautiful 
air,  ‘Robin  Adair,’  the  deep  notes  of  the  organ  filled  the  darkened 
hall  where  formerly  Mrs.  Conger  conversed  with  presidents,  gov- 
ernors, congressmen  and  leaders  in  business  and  social  life. 

“A  practicing  osteopath  for  seventeen  years,  Mrs.  Conger  at 

seventy  is  Akron’s  youngest  old  woman Irving  Lawn,  the 

show  place  of  Akron  when  it  was  built,  sits  far  back  in  a well  kept 
lawn  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  fine  mansions  of  the  city.  In  its 
forty  large  rooms  Mrs.  Conger  lives  all  alone .... 

“Mrs.  Conger  is  seventy.  She  looks  no  more  than  fifty-five 
and  says  she  feels  like  forty.  Her  alert,  straight  form  gives  the 
impression  of  force  and  youth.  ‘I  am  young  because  I have  kept 
my  mind  and  hands  busy,’  said  Mrs.  Conger  recently  in  conversa- 
tion. ‘I  think  of  cheerful  things.  I look  on  the  bright  side  of  life. 
I have  infinite  trust.  My  life  with  Colonel  Conger  was  one  of  so 
companionable  a comradeship  that  I have  sublime  faith  that  if  he 
were  here  he  would  approve  of  everything  I do.  You  see,  I come 
from  a long  line  of  ancestors  who  believed  in  work.  My  great- 
grandfather was  a surgeon  in  George  Washington’s  army.  Maybe 
I have  some  of  his  medical  instinct.’  ” 


<©eorge  OTptfje  jWtCoob 

0 OFFER  in  a work  of  this  province  an  adequate  resume 
of  the  strenuous  and  useful  life  of  the  late  George  W. 
McCook  would  be  impossible,  but,  with  others  of  those 
who  have  conserved  the  civic  and  commercial  progress 
of  Steubenville,  he  may  well  find  consideration  in  the  noting  of  the 
more  salient  points  that  marked  his  life  and  labors.  He  was  long 
an  important  factor  in  the  varied  business  interests  of  this  city, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  coal  business  for  a long  period  of 
years,  being  also  closely  connected  with  other  inrportant  enter- 
prises, achieving  a position  as  one  of  the  substantial  capitalists  of 
his  section  of  the  State,  gaining  his  success  through  normal  and 
worthy  means,  and  he  stood  as  a singularly  admirable  type  of  the 
progressive,  honorable  and  broad-minded  men  of  affairs.  His  rec- 
ord is  too  familiar  to  his  fellow  citizens  to  require  any  fulsome 
encomium  here,  his  life  speaking  for  itself  in  stronger  terms  than 
the  biographer  could  employ  in  polished  periods.  It  left  its  im- 
print upon  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  the  youth,  hes- 
itating at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  could  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
the  example  he  set.  He  was  even  tempered,  patient,  scrupulously 
honest  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  hospitable  and  charitable,  and  his 
many  kindly  deeds  were  actuated  solely  from  his  largeness  of 
heart,  rather  than  from  any  desire  to  gain  the  approval  or  plaud- 
its of  his  fellow  men. 

George  Wythe  McCook,  whose  family  name  has  been  one  of 
the  best  known  in  connection  with  the  military  history  of  this 
country,  was  a native  of  the  community  in  which  he  spent  prac- 
tically his  entire  life,  having  been  born  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on 
February  22, 1852,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  this  city, 
on  October  24, 1910,  after  several  months’  illness.  His  father,  Col. 
George  W.  McCook,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  day 
in  this  State,  being  a member  of  the  “fighting  McCook”  family, 
whose  military  prowess  and  deeds  of  bravery  marked  many  a his- 
torical narrative.  The  subject’s  mother  was  Margaret  Dick 
Beatty,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Beatty,  D.D.,  probably 
the  most  prominent  preacher  ever  identified  with  this  city,  while 
he  also  gained  distinction  as  the  founder  of  the  Steubenville  Fe- 
male Seminary. 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Steubenville,  completing  his  mental  train- 
ing in  Europe,  where  he  also  traveled  considerably,  thus  gaining  by 
practical  observation  a large  fund  of  information  first  hand.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  McCook  was  employed  in  a 
paint  house  in  New  York  City,  but  eventually  returned  to  Steuben- 
ville, where  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  Here  he 
became  identified  with  the  coal  business,  one  of  the  most  important 
local  lines  of  enterprise,  and  in  this  field  he  achieved  a most  note- 
worthy success.  Sagacious  and  shrewd,  quick  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  and  persistent  in  following  a definite  plan  of 
action,  combined  with  the  strictest  integrity  of  word  and  deed — 
these  were  the  elements  that  not  only  gained  for  him  material 
success,  but,  what  was  of  far  more  importance,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  business  world.  Mr.  McCook  became  president 
of  the  High  Shaft  Coal  Company,  president  of  the  Steubenville 
Coal  and  Mining  Company,  a stockholder  and  director  in  the  Acme 
Glass  Company,  stockholder  and  director  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Clay 
Company,  and  was  a director  of  the  gas  company  until  it  went  out 
of  existence,  besides  being  identified  in  various  ways  with  many 
other  of  Steubenville’s  leading  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, in  all  of  which  he  was  an  influential  factor  for  their  upbuild- 
ing and  prosperity.  Indeed,  in  the  city’s  industrial  advancement 
he  was  long  considered  a leader  and  his  death  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  a distinct  loss  to  the  entire  community.  Not  only  was 
Mr.  McCook  a leader  in  business  affairs  of  large  moment,  but  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  city  he  took  a keen  and  intelligent  interest,  giving 
his  earnest  support  to  every  movement  which  promised  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  people.  He  was  president  of  the  Union  Cemetery 
Association,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Board,  for  a num- 
ber of  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Gallipolis  Hospital  Board  and 
was  also  a member  of  the  Ohio  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
In  all  these  positions  he  gave  thoughtful  and  conscientious  service 
and  was  a valued  and  appreciated  member  of  the  board  mentioned. 
Charitable  and  generous  almost  to  a fault,  Mr.  McCook’s  benefac- 
tions were  numerous  and  wide-spread,  no  needy  or  worthy  cause 
ever  appealing  to  him  in  vain. 

Politically,  George  W.  McCook  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of  that 
party.  In  1892  he  was  a delegate  from  Ohio  to  the  Democratic 
national  convention  which  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for  the 
Presidency.  Religiously,  he  was  identified  with  the  Second  Pres- 
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byterian  Church  of  Steubenville,  to  which  he  contributed  liberally 
of  his  means. 

In  1878  George  W.  McCook  was  united  in  marriage  to  Annie 
Louise  Gill,  who  survives  him,  she  being  a sister  of  J.  W.  Gill  and 
ex-Congressman  J.  J.  Gill.  To  this  union  were  born  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  Margaret  Deborah,  bom 
March  1,  1880,  was  married  on  November  8,  1911,  to  Darwin 
Stanton  Wolcott,  Jr.;  Gill,  born  August  16,  1882;  George  Wythe, 
Jr.,  born  August  11, 1884;  Francis  Robbins,  born  December  1, 1892, 
and  Helen  Louise,  born  November  24, 1895. 

Thus  in  a brief  way  has  been  outlined  the  career  of  George  W. 
McCook.  The  cause  of  humanity  never  had  a truer  friend  than 
this  valued  gentleman  who  passed  to  the  higher  life.  The  stereo- 
typed words  customary  on  such  occasions  seem  but  mockery  in 
writing  of  such  a man  when  we  remember  all  the  grand  traits  that 
went  to  make  the  character  of  this,  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life— family,  church,  state,  and  society— he  dis- 
played that  consistent  gentlemanly  spirit,  that  innate  refinement 
and  unswerving  integrity  that  endeared  him  alike  to  man,  woman 
and  child. 


2Bainb  Htng,  i£>r. 

HE  HISTORY  of  Clark  County,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Ohio,  reveals  the  handiwork  of 
many  a great  and  noble  soul  who  wrought  heroically 
and  unselfishly.  Her  splendid  homes,  her  high  grade 
institutions,  her  happy,  prospering  people  speak  volumes  of  some 
one’s  steadfastness  of  purpose,  of  some  one’s  strength  of  arm,  cour- 
age of  heart,  activity  of  brain — of  some  one’s  sacrifice.  But  time, 
that  grim  obliterator,  before  whose  destroying  fingers  even  the 
stubborn  must,  in  the  end,  succumb,  is  ever  at  his  work  of  disinte- 
gration. Beneath  his  blighting  touch  even  memory  fails,  and  too 
often  a life  of  splendid  achievements  and  good  works  is  forgotten 
in  a day.  “Lest  we  forget,”  then,  this  tribute  to  the  late  David 
King,  Sr.,  of  Springfield,  is  penned.  Pioneer  successful  business 
man,  public  spirited  citizen,  brave,  kindly,  generous  man,  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  work  that  his  deeds  and 
his  character  should  be  recorded  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
follow  after.  Not  immensely  rich  as  mere  worldly  possessions  are 
estimated,  he  was  rich  in  a thousand  thronging  memories  of  the 
early  rugged  days,  when  hardy  men  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
fought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  community,  and  those  who 
survived  him  are  blessed  in  the  memory  of  this  good  man,  whose 
life  in  this  community  was  as  a blessed  benediction  on  those  who 
came  under  his  influence. 

David  King,  Sr.,  who  many  years  ago  passed  from  the  scenes 
of  his  human  activities  into  the  better  life,  but  who,  during  his 
existence  here  was  an  important  and  appreciated  factor  in  the 
development  and  growth  of  Springfield,  was  a native  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  his  birth  having  occurred  at  Baltimore.  He  received 
a good  education  as  a boy  and  his  first  employment  was  school 
teaching  and  later  he  secured  employment  as  a clerk,  working  in 
several  well-known  mercantile  establishments,  where  he  received  a 
thorough  training  in  the  details  of  business  methods.  Having  de- 
termined to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account,  Mr.  King  came  to 
Ohio  and  located  at  Tarleton,  Pickaway  County,  where  he  opened  a 
general  mercantile  establishment.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  suc- 
cessful, remaining  there  until  1841.  Desiring  a larger  and  more 
promising  field  for  his  efforts,  he  then  came  to  Springfield,  which 
he  believed  gave  rich  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  best  cities  in 
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the  State.  He  was  shrewd  and  sagacious  in  his  judgment  of  the 
future  outcome  of  present  conditions,  and  his  faith  in  the  new  city 
of  his  choice  was  well  founded,  for  here  he  was  soon  in  command  of 
a large  and  profitable  trade  and  became  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  in  the  place.  His  first  business  loca- 
tion was  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Limestone  streets,  the  present 
site  of  the  Gotwald  Building.  As  Mr.  King  was  prospered  in  his  fi- 
nancial affairs,  he  gave  practical  evidence  of  his  enterprising  spirit 
and  desire  to  contribute  to  the  city’s  development,  by  purchasing- 
lots  and  erecting  a substantial  business  block  and  a comfortable 
and  attractive  residence.  From  the  time  he  became  identified  with 
this  city,  Mr.  King  took  a deep  and  unselfish  interest  in  its  welfare, 
contributing  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  ability  to  the  success  of 
every  movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions. Thus  he  was  always  a leader,  and  in  those  early  days  the 
community  needed  men  of  force  and  ability,  who  had  the  capacity 
for  planning  and  the  initiative  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  inaug- 
urate and  give  impetus  to  public  enterprises.  No  man  in  the  young, 
but  flourishing  and  growing  village,  had  a larger  vision  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  place,  and  no  man,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted, 
gave  to  a larger  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  cast  his  lot.  As  a logical  result  of  his  unselfish  and  public- 
spirited  life,  there  was  probably  not  another  man  in  the  locality 
who  was  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  population,  regardless  of 
sects,  politics  or  profession.  His  record  was  the  story  of  a life 
that  made  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived,  for  his  actions 
sprang  from  a heart  filled  with  love  and  good  feeling  for  humanity. 
No  phase  of  his  entire  career  better  illustrated  this  characteristic 
than  the  heroic  and  courageous  efforts  put  forth  by  him  during 
the  terrible  cholera  scourge  of  1849,  when,  unmindful  of  self,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
were  stricken  with  the  dread  disease.  He  was  a martyr  for  the  sake 
of  his  fellow  men,  for  soon  he  too  was  stricken,  and,  in  August  of 
that  year,  gave  up  his  life.  Thus,  as  successful  business  man,  en- 
terprising and  public-spirited  citizen,  and  humanitarian,  he  merits 
a conspicuous  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  that  those  of  the  pres- 
ent and  succeeding  generations  may  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due. 

On  November  9,  1826,  David  King  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Almena  Caldwell,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  a daughter  of  Alex- 
ander and  Hannah  (Hamlin)  Caldwell.  On  the  maternal  side,  Mrs. 
King  was  descended  from  the  Hamlin  family  which  was  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  The  family 
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originated  in  England,  from  whence  came  the  first  emigrant  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  Giles  Hamlin,  in  1639.  Mrs.  King’s  great 
grandfather,  Eleazer  Hamlin,  married  Lydia  Bonney,  of  scarcel}7 
less  distinguished  ancestry,  and  one  of  their  sons  served  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  at  Waterford,  Maine, 
leaving  to  his  son  his  membership  in  the  Cincinnati  Society,  one  of 
the  most  honorable  and  coveted  affiliations  in  this  country.  Two 
other  sons  were  also  fathers  of  men  who  attained  to  more  than 
ordinary  prominence.  One,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country  in  several  capacities,  finally  being 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  other  was  the  celebrated  Rev.  Cyrus  Ham- 
lin, D.D.,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  Missionary 
Board,  gave  many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as  presi- 
dent of  Roberts  College,  Constantinople. 

To  David  and  Almena  King  were  born  nine  children,  of  whom 
the  survivors  are  as  follows:  Mary  E.  K.,  widow  of  the  late  Luther 
A.  Gotwald,  whose  memoir  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work;  S.  Jen- 
nie, Robert  Quigley,  and  David,  Jr.  Sometime  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Mrs.  King  erected  the  present  beautiful  famiU  resi- 
dence, on  North  Fountain  Avenue,  Springfield,  where  she  resided 
until  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1878.  The  two  daughters  now 
reside  in  this  home. 

Religiously,  David  King,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
active  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield, 
to  which  he  not  only  gave  liberally  of  his  means,  but  in  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  which  he  had  a deep  personal  interest.  Indeed, 
in  summing  up  the  career  of  this  good  man,  the  greatest  eulogy 
that  can  be  pronounced  on  any  man  ma)^  be  consistently  said  of 
him,  “He  was  true  and  faithful  to  every  duty  and  trust  reposed  in 
him.” 


©abtiJ  jilcClure  SlexanDer 


HE  AMERICAN  nation  has  been  built  up  from  its  foun- 
dations to  the  present  with  an  adventurous  and  free- 
dom-loving people,  and  few  foreign  countries  have  con- 
tributed as  much  of  the  rich,  red  blood  of  our  national 
life  as  have  Ireland  and  Scotland.  They  have  been  sending  of 
their  best  families  to  this  country  for  four  hundred  years  and  in- 
calculable and  far-reaching  good  has  been  accomplished  by  them  in 
every  phase  of  our  national  life,  for  they  have  been  true  to  our 
institutions,  ready  to  defend  our  flag  in  times  of  war  and  willingly 
bore  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  all  sections;  thus  while  benefit- 
ing themselves,  they  have  contributed  materially  to  the  general 
good.  Of  this  vast  number  the  Alexander  family  are  deserving 
of  special  mention,  for  in  the  civic,  business,  and  moral  life  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  of  the  section  of  country  of  which  this 
volume  treats,  they  have  been  potential  factors  in  development 
and  progress.  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  prominent  mem- 
bers is  David  M.  Alexander,  a A^enerable  and  highly  respected 
citizen  of  Canton. 

The  first  member  of  the  family  of  whom  specific  mention  is 
made  was  the  subject’s  grandfather,  James  Alexander,  who  was  a 
native  of  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  mar- 
ried, in  Ireland,  a daughter  of  Lord  Alexander,  who  died  in  county 
Tyrone  in  about  1800.  In  1822,  with  his  wife  and  four  daughters 
he  came  to  America,  having  been  preceded  here  by  his  sons,  Wil- 
liam and  J ames,  J r.  The  first  of  the  family  to  come  to  this  countiy 
was  Joseph  Alexander,  who  came  here  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  locating  in  Pennsylvania,  about  sixteen  miles 
east  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  where  he  established  the  town  of 
West  Alexander.  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  married  and  reared  a family  and  some 
of  his  descendants  are  still  living  in  that  locality.  They  were  Pres- 
byterians in  their  religious  faith  and  they  were  influential  leaders 
in  the  life  of  the  locality.  The  next  member  of  the  Alexander  fam- 
ily to  identify  himself  with  the  New  World  was  the  subject’s  uncle, 
William  Alexander,  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Clay- 
ville,  Pennsylvania;  he  never  married  and  his  later  years  were 
spent  with  his  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  who  had 
come  after  him. 
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James  Alexander,  Jr.,  the  subject’s  father,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1793.  He  left  his  native  land  for  America  in  1816  and  lo- 
cated first  in  West  New  Liberty,  Pennsylvania.  At  the  latter 
place,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Fannie  Colwell,  of  that  place,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage. 
Her  parents  were  James  and  Fannie  Colwell,  the  latter  also  being 
a daughter  of  James  Colwell,  who  lived  in  Virginia.  James  Col- 
well had  a sister  Fannie,  who  became  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Calhoun, 
whose  son  was  J ohn  C.  Calhoun,  the  eminent  American  statesman 
and  Vice-President. 

Sometime  after  his  marriage,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  went  to 
Paines ville,  Ohio,  where  for  a number  of  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business,  and  then  moved  onto  a farm  near  Carmi- 
chael, Pennsylvania,  where,  later,  he  again  entered  the  mercantile 
business.  In  1854  he  went  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  wrs  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  1860.  He  then 
moved  his  family  to  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia,  where  he  ran  a 
store  until  after  he  had  attained  his  eightieth  year,  when  he  retired 
from  active  pursuits.  His  death  occurred  in  1886,  when  past  nine- 
ty-three years  old;  his  wife  died  in  1873,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
In  politics,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  was  first  a Whig,  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  partv,  he  gave  it  his  support.  He  and 
his  wife  were  for  many  years  faithful  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Their  children  were  as  follows:  Frances,  who  never  mar- 
ried, died  in  1862;  Adelaide  died  in  infancy  in  1831;  James,  third, 
died  in  January,  1855,  in  young  manhood;  David  M.,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  is  fourth  in  order  of  birth;  Anna  died  in  1861,  at 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  after  her  marriage  to  Henry  Morgan, 
which  occurred  in  1859. 

David  McClure  Alexander  was  born  near  Carmichael,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  October  9, 1834,  and  he  was  reared  under  the  parental 
roof,  securing  his  education  in  the  common  schools  there  and  in 
Carmichael  Academy.  In  1854,  he  came  to  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
with  his  father  and  became  the  latter’s  assistant  in  the  mercantile 
business,  remaining  there  until  1860,  when  he  went  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  mostly  in  and 
around  Wheeling,  until  1870.  Eventually,  Mr.  Alexander  came  to 
Canton,  Ohio,  and  here  engaged  in  the  shoe  business,  in  which  he 
met  with  pronounced  success,  so  that  some  time  later  he  was  en- 
abled to  retire  from  active  mercantile  pursuits.  He  had  acquired 
some  real  estate  interests  here,  however,  which  demanded  a por- 
tion of  his  time  and  attention,  though  he  is  so  situated  materially, 
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that  he  can  now  enjoy  the  rest  which  his  former  years  of  earnest 
labor  earned,  for  him. 

At  Uniontown,  Pennsjd vania,  Mr.  Alexander  was  married  to 
Rose  E.  Paul,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1842,  but  was  mostly  reared 
at  Uniontown.  She  was  a granddaughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Paul, 
the  famous  Indian  fighter  and  soldier,  and  a daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  (Walker)  Paul,  the  latter  being  of  Pennsylvania  birth, 
of  Maryland  parentage  and  of  English  ancestry.  William  Paul, 
who  was  connected  with  the  iron  business,  moved  to  Ironton,  Ohio, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1847,  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  dj^ing  at 
the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Alexander,  in  1888,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  Early  in  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  were  Episco- 
palians in  their  church  relations,  but  after  coming  to  Ironton  they 
became  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  All  of 
their  children  are  now  deceased.  One,  George  W.,  who  was  an  iron 
monger,  died  at  the  age  of  sixtv-nine  years.  He  was  a nephew  of 
William,  Archie,  and  James  Paul,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
well  known  in  that  community  as  iron  mongers.  Another  son  of 
William  Paul,  Joseph,  died  in  Collinsville.  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Rose  Alexander  died  on  January  2,  1902.  She  was  the  mother  of 
five  children,  namely:  James  C.,  who  is  a prominent  lumberman  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  married  Bes°ie  Cole;  George  Paul,  who  is  mana- 
ger and  a leading  spirit  in  the  Aultman  Harvesting  Manufacturing 
Company,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  married  Alice  Lynch,  daughter  of 
Wm.  A.  and  Eliza  R.  Lvnch,  and  to  them  have  been  born  two  chil- 
dren, Ruth,  who  died  in  Februarv,  1912,  at  the  age  of  three  years, 
and  Alice,  who  was  born  "December  20, 1912;  Marv  Walker,  like  the 
other  children,  was  educated  in  Kentuckv  and  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
became  the  wife  of  J ester  Deweese,  of  Canton,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Josephine,  born  August  1,  1906,  and  Rose  Paul,  born  in 
September,  1909;  and  Harry  Morgan,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  mar- 
ried Catherine  Harter,  a daughter  of  George  D.  Harter,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Cornelius  Aultman.  They  have  three  children: 
Mary,  born  1909;  Constance,  born  1912,  anrl  Martha,  born,  1913; 
Frances  A.,  who  graduated  from  Science  Hill,  Kentucky,  became 
the  wife  of  Stanlev  E.  Buxton,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  business;  they  have  a son, 
David  Alexander  Buxton,  born  July  2, 1910. 

David  McClure  Alexander  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  honored 
and  respected  citizens  of  Canton,  who  have  consistently  stood  at 
all  times  for  the  best  things  in  the  community.  Such  men  as  he 
know  no  compromise  with  evil  or  lawlessness,  but  may  always  be 
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counted  upon  in  the  support  of  those  movements  which  tend  to  ele- 
vate the  moral,  educational,  or  social  status  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  live.  The  beginning  of  his  career  was  characterized 
by  much  hard  work  and  conscientious  endeavor,  and  he  owed  his 
rise  to  no  train  of  fortunate  incidents  or  fortuitous  circumstances. 
It  was  the  reward  of  application  of  mental  qualifications  of 
a high  order  to  the  affairs  of  business,  that  enabled  him  to  grasp 
the  opportunities  that  presented  themselves.  This  he  did  with  suc- 
cess and  with  honor.  His  integrity  has  ever  been  unassailable,  his 
honor  unimpeachable,  and  he  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  esteem 
of  those  who  knew  him.  He  is  a man  of  scholarly  tastes,  being  a 
close  reader  of  the  world’s  best  literature  in  many  lines,  and  is  a 
pleasing  and  entertaining  conversationalist.  He  is-  characterized 
by  an  innate  courtesy  of  manner  and  a dignity  of  carriage  that 
well  befits  one  of  his  character. 


OTiUtam  JW.  Cramer 

TSTORY  and  biography,  for  the  most  part,  include  only 
those  who  have  attained  to  eminent  military,  political, 
or  literary  distinction,  or  who,  in  any  other  career, 
passed  through  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
But  the  names  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
day  and  generation  for  the  possession,  in  an  unusual  degree  of 
these  qualities  of  character  which  mainly  contribute  to  the  success 
of  private  life  and  to  public  stability — of  men  who  have  been  exem- 
plary in  all  their  personal  and  social  relations,  and  enjoyed  the  es- 
teem, respect,  and  confidence  of  their  associates — ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  perish.  Few  can  draw  rules  for  their  own  guidance 
from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  but  all  are  benefited  by  the  delineation 
of  those  traits  of  character  which  find  scope  and  exercise  in  the 
common  walks  of  life.  Among  the  individuals  of  this  class  was  the 
late  William  M.  Trainer,  of  Steubenville.  His  record  is  the  account 
of  a life  which  was,  in  the  main,  uneventful,  as  far  as  stirring  inci- 
dents or  startling  adventure  are  concerned,  yet  was  distinguished 
by  the  most  substantial  qualities  of  character.  His  life  history 
exhibits  a career  of  unswerving  integrity,  indefatigable  private  in- 
dustry, and  wholesome  home  and  social  relations.  It  is  the  record 
of  a well  balanced  mental  and  moral  constitution,  strongly  marked 
by  those  traits  of  character  wdiich  are  of  special  value  in  such  a 
state  of  society  as  exists  in  this  country. 

William  M.  Trainer  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  July 
23, 1861,  and  died  September  10, 1912.  He  was  the  son  of  John  H. 
S.  and  Esther  (Morrison)  Trainer.  These  parents  are  mentioned 
specifically  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  their  record  more  fully  at  this  point.  William 
M.  Trainer  secured  his  elementary  education  in  the  Steuben- 
ville public  schools,  graduating  from  the  high  school  in  1879.  He 
then  entered  Marietta  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1881,  and  im- 
mediately entered  Princeton  University,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree in  1883.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Trainer  was  for  a time  in 
the  adjutant  general’s  office  at  Columbus  and  then,  returning  to 
Steubenville,  assisted  his  father  in  the  latter’s  law  office.  Though 
he  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Trainer  acquired  a wide  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  law,  gaining  in  this  regard  a rep- 
utation that  excelled  that  enjoyed  by  many  lawyers.  Eventually 
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Mr.  Trainer  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business,  in 
which  he  gained  marked  success,  and  in  these  lines  he  found  his 
knowledge  a valuable  asset.  In  insurance  work  he  proved  to  be 
well  qualified  and  was  regarded  as  an  authority  on  insurance  mat- 
ters. He  had  a marvelous  capacity  for  detail  work,  and  the  desir- 
able faculty  of  being  able  to  handle  a vast  amount  of  work  with 
ease,  for  he  was  s^ystematic  and  methodical  in  his  operations.  In 
1891,  Mr.  Trainer  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  b.y  the  Democratic  party  and,  overcoming  a large  Republican 
majority,  was  elected.  His  administration  of  the  office  was  so  emi- 
nently satisfactory  that  he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself,  thus 
serving  two  terms.  Later  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  city  council, 
from  which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because  of  ill  health.  In  this 
position  he  proved  himself  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  council,  his  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  sound  and  discriminat- 
ing judgment  being  held  in  high  regard  by  the  members  of  that 
body.  Those  who  were  close  to  Mr.  Trainer  and  had  learned  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  his  qualities  of  mind  and  the  inherent  attri- 
butes of  his  make-up,  were  not  slow  in  acknowledging  his  superior 
intellect  and  high  personal  character.  Mr.  Trainer  possessed  a 
command  of  the  English  language  that  was  probably  unexcelled 
by  any  one  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  added  to  this  was  a gift 
of  oratory  that  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and  frequently 
souglit-for  speakers  in  this  section  of  the  State.  His  speeches, 
which  were  splendid  examples  of  faultless  diction  and  well 
rounded  periods,  were  made  on  a wide  range  of  subjects,  touching 
upon  political,  economic,  civic  and  literary  matters,  and  they  were 
widely  quoted  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Steubenville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Trainer  became  a charter  member,  and  was  elected  the  first  sec- 
retary of  that  bodv.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a live  commercial  organization  in  this  city  and  was 
one  of  the  devoted  band  of  men  whose  tireless  efforts  held  the  or- 
ganization together  during  its  pioneer  days.  He  gave  generously 
of  his  superb  powers  in  furthering  the  upbuilding  of  the  locality 
honored  by  his  citizenship,  and  his  name  is  one  that  merits  a con- 
spicuous place  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  worthily  conserved 
such  progress.  He  gave  the  best  of  his  innate  talents  to  the  world 
and  to  aiding  his  fellow  men  and  probably  no  resident  of  Steuben- 
ville enjoyed  to  a higher  degree  the  warm  friendship  and  good  will 
of  the  people  generally. 

On  April  20, 1892,  Mr.  Trainer  was  married  to  Mary  Halstead 
Hagan,  a native  of  Steubenville,  and  the  daughter  of  Jonathan 
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and  Margaret  J.  (Halstead)  Hagan.  Jonathan  Hagan,  who  was 
the  pioneer  shoe  dealer  of  Steubenville  and  one  of  the  city’s  most 
respected  residents,  was  born  in  this  cityr  on  September  16,  1839, 
and  was  here  reared  and  received  his  education.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  shoe  business  here  up  to  within  about  ten  years  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  September  16,  1891,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
two  years.  To  him  and  his  wife,  who  survives  him,  were  born 
seven  children,  two  of  whom  are  deceased.  He  was  a great  worker 
in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  and,  as  a testimonial  of  grati- 
tude for  his  successful  efforts  in  getting  the  church  debt  paid  off, 
he  was  presented  with  a gold-headed  cane  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  He  was  prominent  as  a supporter  of  every  good  work, 
no  worth v movement  ever  appealing  to  him  in  vain.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trainer  was  born  a son,  John  Hagan  Trainer,  who  is  now  a 
student  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Politically,  William  M.  Trainer  was,  as  stated  above,  a stanch 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party  and  took  a keen  interest  in 
the  success  of  his  party.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks,  having  been  a charter  member  of  the  last-named  order 
in  this  citv,  and  served  for  a long  period  as  secretary  of  the  local 
lodge.  Religiously,  he  was  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  prosperit}^  of  which  he  retained  a deep  interest, 
being  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  every  sphere  in  which  he  moved  Mr.  Trainer  left  the  impress  of 
his  personal^  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  contact. 
Self-sacrificing,  ardent,  loyal,  and  true,  he  was  a blessing  to  his 
kind,  and  left  in  his  wake  an  influence  which  shall  ever  make  the 
world  brighter  and  better.  To  his  friends  and  in  his  home  Mr. 
Trainer  was  a man  of  strong  affections  and  tenderness  of  feeling. 
It  is  a good  thing  to  say  of  a man  after  he  has  gone  that  his  wife 
knew  a better  side  of  him  than  was  ever  known  to  any  one  else. 
This  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Trainer  with  special  truth.  His  married 
life  was  ideal  in  the  harmony  and  devotion  which  always  existed 
between  him  and  his  wife.  He  was  proud  of  her  and  she  of  him. 
In  the  social  circles  in  which  he  moved  his  life  was  exemplary  and 
his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  a wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  throughout  this  section  of  the  State. 


1 


Robert  iHtCurbp 

PUBLICATION  of  this  nature  exercises  its  most  impor- 
tant function  when  it  takes  cognizance,  through  proper 
memorial  tribute,  of  the  life  and  labors  of  so  good  a 
citizen  as  was  Robert  McCurdy,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  known  business  men  and  most  representative  citizens  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  having  been  one  of  its  leading  financiers  for 
an  extended  period  of  years  and  an  influential  factor  in  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  city.  He  ever  stood  exponent  of  the  most 
loyal  citizenship  and  was  a noble  personality  whose  memory  will 
be  long  cherished  and  venerated  in  the  city  to  whose  civic  and  ma- 
terial progress  he  contributed  in  a most  generous  measure.  A 
man  of  great  business  capacity  and  of  the  highest  principles  of 
integrity  and  honor,  he  made  his  influence  felt  along  diverse  lines 
and  he  was  long  a leader  in  the  promotion  of  legitimate  enterprises 
which  conserved  the  general  welfare  of  the  city  and  county.  He 
matured  his  plans  carefully  and  patiently  and  was  a man  of  splen- 
did initiative  power,  so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  become  one  of  the 
upbuilders  of  a thriving  city.  He  gave  generously  of  his  superb 
powers  in  furthering  the  upbuilding  of  the  locality  so  long  hon- 
ored by  his  citizenship,  and  his  name  is  one  that  merits  a conspic- 
uous space  on  the  roll  of  those  who  have  worthily  conserved  such 
progress.  His  integrity  was  of  the  most  insistent  and  unswerving 
type  and  no  shadow  rests  upon  any  portion  of  his  career  as  an  ac- 
tive business  man  and  sterling  citizen.  He  had  his  limitations,  as 
do  all,  but  he  gave  of  the  best  of  his  innate  talents  to  the  world  and 
to  aiding  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  McCurdy  was  a man  of  impressive 
personality,  was  broad  of  mental  ken  and  had  to  an  eminent  degree 
those  characteristics  which  ever  beget  esteem,  confidence,  and 
friendship.  Viewing  his  life  in  the  perspective,  none  can  fail  to 
have  an  appreciation  of  his  accomplishments  at  a time  when  such 
as  his  were  demanded,  and  he  should  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  noble,  kindly,  and  public  spirited  men  of  affairs  who  played  a 
conspicuous  role  in  the  drama  of  progress  and  enterprise  which 
has  had  its  setting  in  the  city  of  Youngstown. 

Robert  McCurdy,  who  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
was  the  honored  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Youngs- 
town, one  of  the  most  important  and  influential  financial  institu- 
tions of  northeastern  Ohio,  was  born  at  Castle  Finn,  county  Done- 
gal, Ireland,  on  June  24,  1842.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Robert  and 
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Eliza  (Henry)  McCurdy,  who  came  to  the  United  States  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  a baby  of  eleven  months.  They  settled 
on  a small  farm  near  Crab  Creek,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  where 
the  doctor  practiced  his  profession  in  conjunction  with  farming. 
Doctor  McCurdy  had  been  twice  married,  having  had  three  chT  Ten 
by  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  Ireland.  Of  the  six  children  born  to 
the  second  union,  the  subject  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth  and 
all  are  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Eliza  McCurdy  died  about  six  years 
after  the  family  settled  in  this  country,  when  the  subject  was  a lad 
of  but  seven  years. 

Robert  McCurdy  was  given  the  educational  advantages  af- 
forded in  the  public  schools,  but  received  no  higher  scholastic 
training,  being  compelled  at  a comparatively  early  age  to  take  up 
life’s  responsibilities  on  his  own  account.  In  after  years  Mr. 
McCurdy  was  disposed  to  look  upon  his  early  trials  and  hardships 
as  good  discipline,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  habits  of  industry  and 
economy  so  early  implanted  greatly  assisted  him  in  his  later  life. 
In  August,  1861,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  Mr.  McCurdy  ac- 
cepted a position  in  the  old  Mahoning  County  Bank,  where  his 
faithful  and  efficient  service  gained  the  attention  of  the  bank  offi- 
cials, among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial business  men  of  Youngstown,  so  that  when,  on  June  2,  1863, 
the  First  National  Bank  was  formed,  he  was  given  a position  in 
the  new  institution.  On  June  20,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
responsible  position  of  cashier,  discharging  the  duties  of  this  posi- 
tion efficiently  until  in  1877,  when,  owing  to  changes  in  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  bank,  he  was  elected  its  president,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
March  25, 1904.  His  death  was  due  to  Bright’s  disease,  from  which 
he  had  been  a sufferer  for  two  years. 

Some  men  are  by  natural  equipment  adapted  to  certain  defi- 
nite lines  of  work,  and  of  Mr.  McCurdy  it  can  be  said  that  he  was 
in  many  respects  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  his  ac- 
tive years  were  devoted.  The  great  banking  house  of  which  he 
was  so  long  the  head  owed  a very  large  part  of  its  splendid  success 
to  his  indomitable  energy,  wise  direction,  and  sound  judgment  in 
business  affairs.  He  possessed  that  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to 
foresee  with  unerring  accuracy  the  future  outcome  of  a present 
transaction  and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  considered  of  inesti- 
mable value  among  his  associates  and  business  men  who  had  occa- 
sion to  confer  with  him.  The  greatness  of  a man’s  life  lives  after 
he  is  gone,  and  is  shown  by  the  impression  left  upon  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  or  have  felt  his  influence.  All  who  have 
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been  with  Mr.  McCurdy  have  felt  the  power  of  his  strong  person- 
ality, the  unfailing  strength  of  his  well-balanced  nature,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  principles,  the  energy  that  shirked  no  amount  of  labor, 
and  the  candor  with  which  he  expressed  himself — all  contributing 
elements  to  the  splendid  success  which  attended  his  business  ca- 
reer. 

Although  banking  was  Mr.  McCurdy’s  chief  life  work,  he  had 
many  other  interests,  having  at  various  times  been  connected  with 
many  of  Youngstown’s  industries,  as  well  as  tentative  interests  at 
other  points.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  firm  of  Tod, 
Stambaugh,  & Company,  his  co-partners  being  John  Tod  and  John 
Stambaugh,  and  they  extensively  engaged  in  the  operation  of  coal 
and  iron  ore  properties.  They  were  very  successful  and  theirs 
developed  into  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  its  line  of  business  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  McCurdy  for  many  years  was  a prominent  figure 
in  the  coal  mining  interests  near  Youngstown,  as  well  as  the  iron 
ore  interests  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  of  Michigan  and  Minne- 
sota, where  he  had  extensive  and  valuable  holdings.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  iron  manufacturers  of  Youngstown,  and  a partner  in 
the  old  and  well-known  firm  of  Cartwright,  McCurdy  Company, 
rolling  mill  owners.  This  firm  later  consolidated  with  the  Youngs- 
town Rolling  Mill  Company,  the  reorganized  company  being 
known  as  the  Union  Iron  and  Steel  Company.  Eventually,  the 
latter  was  absorbed  by  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  this  mill 
now  being  operated  under  the  name  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. At  the  same  time  he  was  a large  stockholder  in  a number 
of  the  richest  and  most  successful  mining  companies  in  the  west. 

However,  Mr.  McCurdy’s  pride  was  in  his  home  city,  to  the 
advancement  of  which  he  devoted  himself,  giving  liberally  of  his 
time  and  means  to  its  upbuilding.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
his  labors,  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  the  Reuben  McMiller  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Rayen  High  School.  In  1869  he  became  a member 
of  the  first  committee  that  met  to  organize  a branch  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  of  that  society  he  was  elected 
president,  serving  for  five  consecutive  terms  and  devoting  himself 
indefatigably  to  the  placing  of  the  association  on  a sound  and  per- 
manent basis.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  McCurdy  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Reuben  McMiller  Free  Library  Association  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  personal  efforts  that  Youngstown  ac- 
quired the  magnificent  library  of  which  her  citizens  are  now  so 
justly  proud.  From  1877  he  served  as  a trustee  of  the  Rayen 
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High  School,  taking  an  active  interest  in  its  improvement  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  high  educational  standard  for  which  it  is 
noted.  Interested  in  agencies  which  tended  to  the  upbuilding  and 
improvement  of  his  city,  he  gave  them  the  best  that  was  in  him, 
and  gave  unstinting^  and  gladly.  Large-hearted  and  charitable, 
he  never  turned  a deaf  ear  to  appeals  in  behalf  of  a worthy  cause 
and  his  generosity  was  extended  along  many  lines,  though  it  is 
understood  that  amounts  expended  in  relieving  want  and  destitu- 
tion constituted  the  larger  part  of  his  benefactions.  However, 
many  of  these  acts  of  kindness  were  known  only  to  the  recipients 
of  his  kindness  and  to  those  closest  to  him. 

Personally,  Mr.  McCurdy  attached  others  to  himself  irresist- 
ibly. His  fearless  outlook  on  life  and  his  thoroughly  sincere  oppo- 
sition to  everything  that  interfered  with  conviction  of  right,  com- 
manded at  once  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  He  was  known  as  a dependable  man,  one  who  could  never 
be  swerved  from  what  he  felt  to  be  the  right  course  by  any  appeal 
to  his  feeling  or  tricks  of  argument.  His  life  having  thus  been 
governed  b}r  the  highest  motives,  his  business  record  was  unsullied 
by  any  unworthy  transaction,  and  his  private  life  was  such  as 
gained  for  him  the  sincere  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire 
community. 

During  the  stormy  days  preceding  the  Civil  War,  Mr. 
McCurdy  was  a stanch  and  fearless  upholder  of  the  National 
Union  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  offered  his  services 
to  his  country,  enlisting  in  the  One  hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Regi- 
ment Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  command  was  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia, but  after  three  months’  service  Mr.  McCurdy  was  stricken 
with  typhoid  fever,  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  further  military 
service  and  he  was  discharged  because  of  disability. 

Politically,  Mr.  McCurdy  was  a strong  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  frequently  took  an  active  part  in  campaign 
work,  frequently  serving  as  a delegate  to  important  conventions 
of  his  party.  He  was  not,  however,  a partisan  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  term,  but  conducted  his  political  activities  along  the  same 
high  plane  on  which  he  labored  along  all  other  lines. 

Religiously,  Mr.  McCurdy  was  from  early  manhood  a faithful 
and  consistent  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Youngstown,  taking  a deep  interest  in  all  the  activities  of  that  so- 
ciety and  giving  liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to  its  support  and 
upbuilding.  He  served  in  a number  of  official  capacities  in  both 
church  and  Sunday  school,  having  been  an  efficient  and  faithful 
teacher  in  the  latter  body,  and  clerk  of  the  church  session,  while 
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for  twenty-six  years  prior  to  his  death  he  served  as  an  elder  of  his 
church.  He  always  felt  that  religion  should  have  a large  place  in 
every  man’s  life  and,  though  a very  busy  man  and  his  time  largely 
occupied  with  public  affairs,  he  never  failed  to  give  to  his  church 
a due  share  of  his  time  and  personal  attention. 

On  September  19,  1878,  Robert  McCurdy  was  married  to  Isa- 
bella Porter,  and  four  years  later  they  moved  to  the  present 
McCurdy  homestead,  at  No.  726  Wick  Avenue,  one  of  the  old,  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  homes  of  the  city,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCurdy  were  born  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  namely:  Isabella,  the  wife  of  John 
Livingston  Grandin,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  they  have  two 
children,  Isabella  and  John  Livingston.  Florence,  the  wife  of 
Charles  Hart,  lives  in  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  mother  of 
two  children,  Natalie  and  Florence.  Robert,  of  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs.  McCurdy  is  a daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Nisbet) 
Porter,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Ireland.  William  Porter 
was  a son  of  Charles  and  Isabella  (Patterson)  Porter,  both  of 
whom  spent  their  entire  lives  and  died  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  Wil- 
liam Porter  was  born  in  1801  and  received  his  education  in  his 
native  land.  In  1837  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  visit  his 
brother,  Colwell  Porter,  who  was  located  in  Austintown,  Mahon- 
ing County,  Ohio,  and  being  well  pleased  with  the  country,  he  de- 
cided to  make  this  his  permanent  home.  So,  returning  to  Ireland 
and  straightening  out  his  affairs,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1839  and  located  permanently  at  Austintown,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  with  his  brother  Colwell.  Subsequently 
the  latter  went  to  Cincinnati  to  reside  and  in  the  year  1850  was 
stricken  with  the  cholera  and  died.  Eventually  William  Porter 
became  identified  with  the  steel  industry,  that  being  in  the  early 
days  of  that  business,  when  the  average  daily  production  of  a 
steel  mill  was  but  ten  or  twelve  tons.  Mr.  Porter  died  at  Austin- 
town, in  1886,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  being  survived  a 
number  of  years  by  his  widow,  who  died  in  1899,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years. 

At  Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Porter  had  married  Mary 
Nisbet,  who  had  come  to  this  country  from  her  native  land  when  a 
baby  of  one  year.  Her  father,  James  Nisbet,  had  once  before,  in 
his  younger  days,  been  in  the  United  States,  living  at  that  time  in 
South  Carolina,  but  had  returned  to  Europe  and  finished  his  edu- 
cation at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Upon  coming  to  America  the  second 
time,  he  first  located  with  his  wife  and  family  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  moving  a year  later,  to  Greenville,  that  State.  There  he 
entered  the  mercantile  business  and  also  operated  a farm.  Being 
a man  of  better  education  than  most  of  his  neighbors,  he  was 
quickly  recognized  as  a leader  in  the  community  and  was  fre- 
quently appealed  to  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  other  mat- 
ters of  a semi-public  nature.  He  was  a resident  of  that  locality  at 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred on  his  farm  near  Greenville.  To  William  and  Mary  Porter 
were  born  the  following  children:  Isabella,  Mrs.  McCurdy;  James, 
a resident  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  Charles,  deceased. 

Mrs.  McCurdy  received  a good  public  school  education,  which 
was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  old  academy  at  Canfield, 
and  she  was  also  instructed  in  music,  having  taught  that  subject 
in  Youngstown  for  eight  years  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy. She  is  a faithful  and  earnest  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  with  which  her  husband  was  so  closely  identified 
for  many  years.  Honored  and  respected  by  all,  there  is  to-day  no 
woman  who  occupies  a more  enviable  position  in  the  circles  in 
which  she  moves,  for  her  many  friends  and  acquaintances  have 
learned  to  prize  her  for  her  beautiful  character  and  useful  life. 

In  closing  the  memoir  of  Eobert  McCurdy,  it  is  deemed  pecu- 
liarly consonant  that  we  quote  the  following  eloquent  tribute  by 
Rev.  D.  H.  Evans,  D.D.,  who  for  thirty-four  years  enjoyed  a close 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  McCurdy  and  perhaps  knew  more 
of  his  real  worth  than  any  other  man  in  the  city: 

“Robert  McCurdy  was  a man  of  great  force  of  character. 
Everything  he  undertook  he  did  with  all  his  might  and  with  un- 
swerving energy.  He  would  have  made  a great  general  had  he 
been  in  military  life,  for  he  would  have  stopped  at  nothing  until  he 
had  accomplished  all  he  had  undertaken.  It  can  be  truly  said  of 
Mr.  McCurdy  that  he  was  a man  of  sterling  integrity.  He  was  not 
only  honest,  but  just.  I can  say  with  all  candor  that  he  wanted 
people  to  have  their  rights.  Mr.  McCurdy  was  very  broad  in  his 
generosity.  He  took  hold  of  everything  he  believed  would  benefit 
mankind.  He  was  a noble  champion  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  and  the  Public  Library.  He  was  a greater  fighter  for 
the  cause  of  temperance.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not  take 
hold  of  that  had  a tendency  to  benefit  the  community  and  society. 
He  was  governed  by  that  broad  spirit  even  in  his  religious  inter- 
ests. He  took  an  interest  in  all  churches,  large  and  small. 

“Mr.  McCurdy  had  a peculiar  character.  He  had  the  com- 
mendable gift  of  not  only  doing  good  himself,  but  of  inducing 
other  people  to  do  good  as  well. 
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“Mr.  McCurdy  might  be  called  the  first  citizen  of  Youngs- 
town. He  was  here  from  boyhood.  He  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  town.  He  was  first  in  promoting  all  that  pertained  to  the 
schools,  the  church,  and  business,  and  I can  say  truthfully  stood 
at  the  head  in  shaping  all  things  that  had  a tendency  to  benefit 
Youngstown  and  her  people.  At  all  times  he  was  a driver.  He 
was  a man  of  untiring  energy.” 


ippatt  Williamson 

HE  importance  that  attaches  to  the  lives,  character,  and 
work  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  and  the  influence  they 
have  exerted  on  the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization 
is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  themes  that  can  possibly 
attract  the  attention  of  the  local  chronicler  or  historian.  If  gr^at 
and  beneficent  results — results  that  endure  and  bless  mankind — 
are  the  proper  measure  of  the  good  men  do,  then  who  is  there  in  the 
world’s  history  that  may  take  their  places  above  the  hardy  pio- 
neer? To  point  out  the  way  to  make  possible  our  present  advanc- 
ing civilization,  its  happy  homes,  its  arts  and  sciences,  its  discov- 
eries and  inventions,  its  education,  literature,  culture,  refinement, 
and  social  life  and  joy,  is  to  be  the  truly  great  benefactors  of  man- 
kind for  all  time.  This  was  the  great  work  accomplished  by  the 
early  settlers  and  it  is  granted  by  all  that  they  builded  wiser  than 
they  knew.  Admit  that,  as  a rule,  but  few  ever  realized  in  the 
dimmest  way  the  transcendent  possibilities  that  rested  upon  their 
shoulders;  grant  it  that  their  lives,  in  certain  instances,  were  some- 
what narrow,  and  that  they  realized  but  little  the  great  results 
that  ultimately  crowned  their  efforts;  yet  here  exists  the  supreme 
fact  that  they  followed  their  impulses,  took  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and,  with  a patient  energy,  res- 
olution and  self-sacrifice  that  stands  alone  and  unparalleled,  they 
worked  out  their  allotted  tasks,  accomplished  their  destinies, 
and  to-day  their  descendants  and  others  enjoy  undisturbed  the 
fruitage  of  their  labors. 

Prominent  among  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  pioneer 
element  in  the  county  of  Mahoning,  was  the  gentleman  whose 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  brief  memoir,  and  who  has  long 
since  passed  from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  triumphs.  In  many 
respects  he  was  a remarkable  man  and  none  more  than  he  was  in- 
fluential in  the  early  growth  and  development  of  this  section  of  the 
State.  Pyatt  Williamson  was  not  only  himself  numbered  among 
the  builders  of  this  community,  but  he  was  the  son  of  one  of  that 
noble  band  who  first  ventured  into  the  wilderness  fastnesses  and 
by  his  own  labors  inaugurated  the  era  of  civilization  here.  Pyatt 
Williamson  was  born  in  a little,  old  log  house  in  Youngstown 
Township,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  the  site  of  the  cabin  being 
now  in  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  portion  of  Youngstown’s 
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South  Side  residence  district.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  March  1, 
1801,  and  he  was  a son  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  Williamson.  Jo- 
seph Williamson  was  the  owner  of  a little  farm  of  eight  acres  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsjd  vania,  on  which  was  a splendid 
spring  of  pure  water.  The  Baldwins  desired  his  land,  and  espe- 
cially the  spring,  for  some  of  their  operations,  and  they  proposed 
to  trade  Joseph  Williamson  seventy  acres  of  land  in  Mahoning 
County,  Ohio,  for  his  place.  In  the  winter  of  1800,  Mr.  Williamson 
made  a trip  of  inspection  to  the  Ohio  tract  which  they  had  offered 
him,  and  decided  to  accept  the  proposition.  Accordingly  he  re- 
turned to  Pennsjdvania  and  brought  his  family  to  their  new  home 
in  Mahoning  County.  They  settled  in  the  forest,  where  a cabin 
was  soon  erected  and  the  family  installed,  and  then  began  the 
arduous  task  of  clearing  the  land  and  fitting  it  for  cultivation. 
They  were  favored  in  one  particular — wild  game  was  abundant 
and  their  table  never  lacked  fresh  meat.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that 
deer  came  and  browsed  off  the  trees  which  had  been  felled  close 
by  the  cabin.  Of  the  children  of  this  pioneer  home,  Pyatt  was  the 
only  son,  but  there  were  several  daughters,  of  whom  one  Betsy, 
became  the  wife  of  the  well-known  Indian  fighter,  Capt.  Joshua 
Cotton.  Joseph  Williamson  died  on  this  farm  in  1827,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years,  being  survived  many  years  by  his  widow,  Marga- 
ret, who  died  in  1847,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity-two  years. 
They  little  dreamed  then  of  the  wonderful  transformation  that 
would  take  place  in  the  scene  on  which  their  eyes  looked;  that  the 
present  splendid  high  school  building  would  stand  where  he  had 
felled  the  forest  giants,  or  that  beautiful  residences  would  grace 
his  broad  acres. 

Pyatt  Williamson  spent  his  entire  life  on  the  old  homestead 
and  his  early  years  were  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  boys  of 
to-da.y.  His  entire  school  training  amounted  to  about  three 
months,  received  at  odd  times,  and,  being  the  only  son,  he  began  at 
an  earlv  age  to  assist  his  father  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  much  of 
their  labor  being  expended  in  the  clearing  of  the  land,  which  was  a 
task  of  stupendous  proportions.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  fell 
heir  to  the  original  seventy  acres,  and  to  this  he  kept  adding  from 
time  to  time  until  at  length  he  became  the  owner  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  of  land.  He  gained  considerable  prominence 
as  a farmer  and  stock  raiser,  being  successful  in  all  his  operations, 
and  was  long  numbered  among  the  leading  men  of  the  county.  The 
major  part  of  his  land  lay  between  what  is  now  South  Market 
Street  and  South  Avenue,  Youngstown,  now  all  valuable  city  lots, 
most  of  them  covered  with  residences.  Williamson  Avenue,  run- 
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ning  through  this  land,  was  named  in  his  honor.  He  was  a man  of 
sterling  qualities  of  character,  who  commanded  the  good  opinion  of 
all  who  knew  him.  In  the  various  movements  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  community  his  support  could  always  be  counted  upon,  and 
he  stood  stanchly  for  all  that  was  good  in  life. 

Pyatt  Williamson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Anna  Knox, 
who  was  born  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1804,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  Knox.  The  Knox  family  came  to 
Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  in  1822,  and  here  the  father  died  three 
months  after  their  arrival,  leaving  a widow  and  a large  family  of 
children.  Pyatt  Williamson’s  death  occurred  on  January  9,  1877, 
and  his  wife  passed  away  on  October  9,  1879.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  Joseph,  mentioned  in  a later  para- 
graph; John,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years;  Betsy,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Jesse  Simons,  of  Boardman  Township,  Mahon- 
ing County,  Ohio,  to  which  union  were  born  three  children;  Isaac 
married  Julia  McClurg,  and  both  are  now  deceased;  they  were  the 
parents  of  three  children;  Horace  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
sketch;  Sarah  Jane  is  the  wife  of  Abraham  Hubler,  of  Youngs- 
town, and  the  mother  of  six  children;  Laura  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years;  Alice,  who  is  the  widow  of  Alfred  McKinney, 
and  resides  at  No.  1805  Market  Street,  Youngstown,  is  the  mother 
of  one  child. 

Joseph  Williamson,  the  eldest  of  the  above-named  children, 
was  born  in  1827,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home,  No.  1830 
Market  Street,  Youngstown,  on  July  1, 1912.  He  was  thus  within 
thirty  days  of  being  eighty-five  years  old  and  to  him  belonged  the 
unusual  distinction  of  having  spent  his  entire  life  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  born.  In  his  young  manhood  Mr.  Williamson  was  a 
builder  and  contractor,  achieving  splendid  success  in  that  line  of 
work.  In  his  later  j^ears  he  engaged  in  farming  and  dealing  in  real 
estate.  He  married  Belinda  A.  Detchon,  to  which  union  were  born 
three  children,  Warren  P.,  Mary,  and  Martha.  Mr.  Williamson 
was  an  upright,  honest  man,  with  whom  business  associates  found 
it  a pleasure  to  deal,  while  in  his  home  life  he  was  the  perfect 
father  and  devoted  husband. 

Horace  Williamson,  the  fifth  child  and  fourth  son  born  to 
Pyatt  and  Anna  Williamson,  was  born  on  August  4,  1835,  in  the 
little  log  house  which  was  the  first  home  of  the  family  in  this 
county.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  father  and  became  a 
farmer,  in  which  vocation  the  best  part  of  his  earlv  life  was  spent. 
His  education  was  received  in  the  old  “Flint  Hill”  district  school. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
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home  farm,  and  as  the  city  expanded  and  drew  near  him,  he  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  eldest  sister  Betsy  and  platted  the  land 
into  residence  lots  which  he  sold.  This  land  is  now  one  of  the  most 
desirable  residence  sections  of  Youngstown  and  has  been  adorned 
with  many  beautiful  and  attractive  residences.  Mr.  Williamson 
built  his  present  large  residence  first  where  the  South  High  School 
Building  now  stands,  but  when  he  sold  that  land  to  the  city  board 
of  education  he  moved  the  house  to  its  present  location,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  East  Delason  streets.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
practically  retired  from  active  business  affairs  and  is  living 
quietly  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  which  his  past  active  years 
so  richly  entitled  him  to.  He  has  been  an  eyewitness  and  active 
participant  in  the  wonderful  growth  which  has  characterized  this 
section  of  the  State,  and  among  the  older  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity none  is  held  in  higher  esteem  or  has  more  warm  and  loyal 
friends  than  he. 


Captain  3Tofjn  Jflenntgan  ©Itoer 

HE  biographies  of  the  representative  men  of  a commu- 
nity, either  of  a past  or  present  generation,  bring  to 
light  many  hidden  treasures  of  mind,  character,  and 
courage,  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  pride  of  their 
descendants  and  of  the  community  and  it  is  a source  of  regret  that 
the  people  are  not  more  familiar  with  the  personal  history  of  such 
men,  in  the  ranks  of  whom  may  be  found  tillers  of  the  soil,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  teachers,  as  well  as  lawyers,  physicians,  bank- 
ers and  members  of  other  vocations  and  professions.  Steuben- 
ville, Ohio,  has  been  the  home  and  scene  of  labor  of  many  men  who 
have  not  only  led  lives  which  should  serve  as  a lesson  and  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  follow  them  on  to  the  stage  of  life’s  activities, 
but  who  have  also  been  of  commendable  service  in  important  ave- 
nues of  usefulness  in  various  lines.  The  well  remembered  pioneer 
citizen  whose  name  forms  the  caption  to  this  brief  memoir  was 
one  of  the  useful  workers  in  the  world’s  work,  a man  of  well 
rounded  character,  sincere,  devoted  and  loyal,  so  that  there  are 
many  salient  points  which  render  consonant  a tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory in  this  compilation.  By  a life  consistent  in  motive  and  be- 
cause of  his  many  fine  qualities  of  head  and  heart  he  earned  the 
sincere  regard  of  a vast  acquaintance,  and  his  success  in  various 
fields  of  endeavor  bespoke  for  him  the  possession  of  superior  attri- 
butes. Yet  he  was  a plain,  unassuming  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  straightforward  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men. 

John  Flennegan  Oliver,  “the  grand  old  man  of  Steubenville,” 
was  born  in  Clinton,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1830,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  residence,  in  the  old 
Turnbull  homestead,  on  North  Third  Street,  Steubenville,  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  1913,  at  the  age  of  eighty- two  years.  He  was 
the  scion  of  sterling  old  Pennsylvania  stock,  his  father,  James 
Oliver,  having  conducted  a coaching  tavern  where  the  Allegheny 
federal  building  now  stands.  The  subject  was  reared  under  the 
parental  roof,  and  secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  inspired  by  an  adventurous  de- 
sire to  see  the  world,  he  made  a trip  to  New  Orleans  on  a floating 
coal  fleet,  but,  to  his  dismay,  the  dreaded  cholera  made  its  ap- 
pearance there  at  the  same  time.  Three  years  later,  fired  by  the 
wonderful  stories  from  the  newly  discovered  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
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fornia,  lie  made  the  long,  tiresome,  and  dangerous  journey  across 
the  western  plains  in  an  ox-cart.  He  spent  some  time  in  that  re- 
gion, but  the  ties  of  his  home  state  were  stronger  for  him  than  the 
lure  of  the  gold  mines,  and  he  returned  east  by  the  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  settling  in  Steubenville.  Here  he  soon  be- 
came prominently  identified  with  the  civic  life  of  the  city,  of  which 
he  was  elected  mayor,  giving  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration. He  was  appointed  United  States  marshal,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  he  led  in  a raid  on  a band  of  counterfeiters  who 
flourished  in  this  locality  in  those  days,  and  so  energetic  and  ef- 
fective were  his  efforts  against  them,  that  he  broke  up  the  gang, 
confiscating  their  spurious  coin  and  destroying  their  dies  and 
plates.  Having  determined  to  make  the  practice  of  law  his  life 
work,  Mr.  Oliver  became  a student  in  the  law  office  of  Edwin  M. 
Stanton  and  Col.  George  W.  McCook,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens  and  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  and,  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  successfully  practiced  his  profession  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War. 

Eired  by  the  insult  offered  to  Old  Glory  in  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter,  Mr.  Oliver  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  Twenty-fifth  Keg- 
iment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  battles  of  that  great  struggle.  He  was  succes- 
sively promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  because  of  his  valiant  and 
meritorious  service,  though  he  always  retained  the  title  of  captain. 
After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Captain  Oliver  came  back  to 
Ohio,  having  been  appointed  provost  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  with  headquarters  at  Alliance.  While  there  he 
enlisted  and  discharged  hundreds  of  Union  soldiers,  and  the  old 
draft  box  he  used  to  draw  from  is  now  a highly  prized  relic  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  in  that  city.  The  man  who  drew  the  names  from 
it  was  James  Cooper,  a blind  man,  who  now  resides  in  Newark, 
this  State,  and  it  is  related  that  thirty-five  years  after  the  war 
Captain  Oliver  placed  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  lap  the  pld  draft  box,  and 
said,  “What  is  it,  Jimmy?”  The  blind  man  ran  his  hands  over  it 
and,  with  a smile,  said,  “It’s  the  old  draft  box,  Captain.” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  military  service,  Captain  Oliver 
continued  the  practice  of  law  until  1878,  when  he  moved  to  East 
Liverpool,  where  for  five  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  During  his  residence  at  Alliance  he  had  served  as  United 
States  commissioner  and  in  local  affairs  had  taken  a prominent 
part,  having  served  a term  as  mayor.  From  East  Liverpool  he  re- 
turned to  Steubenville  and  engaged  in  the  book  and  stationery 
business,  in  which  he  continued  for  twenty-nine  years,  retiring 
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Marcli  1,  1913.  Here  again  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor, 
and  was  re-elected,  his  administration  of  the  office  being  charac- 
terized by  a strict  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  to  all  and  a com- 
mon sense  and  business-like  policy,  which  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  city  in  many  ways. 

Though  a busy  man,  Captain  Oliver  was  never  too  busy  to 
give  a due  share  of  his  time  and  attention  to  those  things  which 
made  for  the  best  civic  life,  and  as  a member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation for  a number  of  years,  a part  of  the  time  as  its  president,  he 
was  an  important  factor  in  advancing  the  educational  interests  of 
the  city.  He  also  started  LaBelle  Park,  opposite  the  Cleveland  & 
Pittsburgh  railroad  depot,  and  planted  the  trees  which  have  made 
that  such  a spot  of  beauty.  Captain  Oliver  served  several  terms 
as  president  of  the  Jefferson  County  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Asso- 
ciation and  presided  over  several  successful  reunions  of  his  old 
comrades.  In  the  old  soldiers  he  took  the  keenest  interest  and  in 
his  store  he  kept  a record  of  all  the  old  veterans  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  much  of  the  data  recorded  by  him  being  of  spe- 
cial value  because  not  recorded  elsewhere.  These  records  were 
regarded  by  the  Captain  as  a sacred  trust  and  he  was  always  glad 
to  give  desired  information  from  them.  He  had  a deepseated  and 
genuine  affection  for  his  old  comrades  that  prompted  him  at  all 
times  to  do  everything  he  could  for  them.  In  turn,  he  was  re- 
garded by  them  with  affectionate  regard,  for  they  knew  him  to  be 
a devoted  and  gallant  defender  of  his  country  in  time  of  war  and 
an  equally  loyal  citizen  in  private  life.  He  was  an  appreciative 
member  of  E.  M.  Stanton  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of 
which  he  had  served  as  post  commander  and  held  other  offices.  For 
several  years  before  his  death,  the  Captain  had  been  in  declining 
health,  but  refused  to  give  up  until  within  a few  days  of  his  death. 
His  passing  away  was  as  the  passing  of  an  old  landmark  and  few 
deaths  in  this  community  have  called  forth  so  many  expressions 
of  genuine  regret  and  sorrow  as  did  his,  for  he  had  through  the 
years  commanded  the  universal  love  and  confidence  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated. 

Captain  Oliver  took  a delight  in  existence,  because  he  was  in 
touch  with  the  very  springs  of  life.  He  did  not  permit  material 
things  to  supplant  his  better  nature.  His  life  was  filled  with  good 
deeds  and  kindly  thoughts,  and  over  his  record  there  fell  no 
shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil.  Into  his  life  had  come  many 
unusual  experiences.  His  pathway  had  led  over  many  rough 
places  which  had  only  strengthened  the  beauty  of  his  character 
and  broadened  his  sympathies.  He  was  indeed  a manly  man  and 
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the  honor  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him,  whether  in  a business,  public,  or  social  way,  was 
but  the  just  tribute  to  his  worth. 

Captain  Oliver  was  twice  married,  first  to  Catherine  Hooker, 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Richard  Hooker,  an  old  Whig  leader  and  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Steubenville.  Of  this  union  three  children 
survive,  namely:  John,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Campbell,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  and  Jane,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Roeliff  Brinker- 
hoff  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Catherine  Oliver  passed  away  in 
1879  and  in  1882  the  Captain  married  Caroline  Trumbull,  who  sur- 
vives him.  She  is  a lady  of  gracious  and  refined  personality,  who 
has  long  been  numbered  among  the  representative  women  of  her 
city,  her  many  estimable  qualities  endearing  her  to  a large  circle 
of  warm  and  loyal  friends.  Religiously,  Captain  Oliver  was  a 
faithful  and  earnest  member  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
to  the  support  of  which  he  gave  of  his  time  and  means  as  he  was 
able. 


Jofm  ii>atoj>er  Jflelljourne 

MONG  the  citizens  of  Canton,  Ohio,  who  built  up  a com- 
fortable home  and  a profitable  business,  during  a past 
generation,  must  be  numbered  the  late  John  S.  Mel- 
bourne, who  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Canton  on 
March  13,  1902.  With  few  opportunities  except  what  his  own 
efforts  were  capable  of  mastering,  and  with  many  discourage- 
ments to  overcome,  he  made  an  exceptional  success  of  life  and  he 
had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  the  locality  of  his  choice  had 
benefited  by  his  presence.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a good 
business  man,  an  excellent  manager,  a man  who  possessed  sound 
judgment  and  keen  foresight,  and  who  believed  in  always  pressing 
forward,  keeping  the  wheels  of  progress  ever  moving.  He  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him  for  his  friendly 
manner,  business  ability,  his  interest  in  public  affairs  and  up- 
right living  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  substantial 
and  worthy  citizens  of  the  city  of  Canton  in  whose  splendid 
growth  he  took  a conspicuous  part.  He  was  a native  of  that  coun- 
try from  whence  has  come  so  much  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  this 
nation  and  his  record  was  such  as  clearly  entitles  him  to  represen- 
tation in  a work  of  the  province  of  the  one  at  hand. 

John  S.  Melbourne,  who  during  his  active  years  was  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  Canton,  was  born  on  January  14, 1848, 
in  Mountratli,  Queens  County,  Ireland,  and  was  a son  of  Henry 
and  Jane  (Sawyer)  Melbourne.  These  parents  also  were 
natives  of  that  country,  of  stanch  Irish  lineage,  and  the  father  was 
a man  of  prominence  in  his  locality,  where  he  had  varied  interests, 
being  a farmer,  a miller,  and  also  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. His  death  occurred  at  Mountrath  in  1900  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years,  and  he  is  survived  by  his  widow,  who  still  re- 
sides in  that  locality  with  a son,  being  now  about  eightv-five  years 
old.  She  and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity  and  all  but  two  were  married.  Ten  of  the  children  are 
yet  living,  all  in  Ireland  excepting  two  brothers,  William  and 
George,  who  are  married  and  live  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  a sister, 
Matilda,  who  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Murphy  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  early  became 
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an  assistant  of  his  father  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mill  and  in 
this  way  he  early  gained  a practical  knowledge  of  business  meth- 
ods. In  1868  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  left  his  native 
land  and  came  to  the  United  States,  stopping  first  for  a short  time 
in  New  York  City.  He  then  came  to  Canton,  where  lived  a cousin, 
J ohn  Meredith,  who  had  preceded  him  to  this  country  and  wTho  had 
influenced  him  in  his  decision  to  emigrate  from  his  homeland.  He 
became  favorably  impressed  with  this  country  and,  deciding  to 
make  his  future  home  here,  he  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  stone 
mason.  He  was  intensely  ambitious  and  energetic  and  in  1870  he 
embarked  in  business  as  a contractor  and  builder.  In  this  his  suc- 
cess was  pronounced  from  the  start  and  he  attained  marked  prece- 
dence in  his  line,  securing  many  important  contracts  and  erecting 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  public  and  private  buildings  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  In  1888  Mr.  Melbourne  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bricks  at  Malvern,  Carroll  County,  this  State,  making 
a specialty  of  paving  brick,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  he  was 
eminently  successful.  His  first  individual  contract  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Ogden  Hotel,  in  Canton,  later  known  as  the  Barnett 
Hotel,  after  which  he  constructed  the  City  Hall,  Central  Engine 
House,  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Meyer  Block,  the 
Garfield  Avenue  school  building,  and  the  stone  work  of  the  great 
plant  of  the  Deuber-Hampden  Watch  Company.  He  also  erected 
and  owned  the  Melbourne  Hotel,  which  he  rented  until  a short 
time  prior  to  his  decease.  In  1889,  Mr.  Melbourne  erected  the  at- 
tractive and  comfortable  family  residence  at  No.  1917  West  Tus- 
carawas Street,  where  his  widow  now  resides. 

Thoroughly  alive  to  the  duties,  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  citizenship,  Mr.  Melbourne  took  an  active  interest  in  local  pub- 
lic affairs,  giving  his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  in  the  ranks 
of  which  he  was  an  unusually  efficient  worker.  He  was  reared  in 
the  faith  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  after  coming 
to  this  country  he  retained  his  membership  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  he  gave  liberally  of  his  means. 

On  June  2,  1870,  at  Canton,  Ohio,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Melbourne  to  Mary  C.  Latimer,  who  was  born  on  what  is  now7 
the  public  square  of  that  city,  on  April  25, 1851.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  C.  and  Cordelia  A.  (Gitchel)  Latimer,  from  which 
fact  it  becomes  patent  that  she  is  a representative  of  two  of  the 
prominent  pioneer  families  of  this  county.  Her  father  was  born 
in  Osnaburg,  this  county,  on  May  14,  1820,  and  his  brother  George 
was  the  first  white  male  child  born  in  Stark  County.  Robert  C. 
Latimer  remained  on  the  pioneer  farm  until  he  attained  maturity, 
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when  he  located  in  Canton,  where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in 
the  carriage  manufacturing  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  August  26,  1864.  On  J anuary  6,  1848,  he  mar- 
ried Cordelia  Gitchel,  who  was  born  May  11,  1827,  in  the  same 
building  in  which  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Melbourne,  was  born  and 
which  was  erected  in  1819  by  John  Sterling,  who  was  the  first  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Sailor)  Gitchel,  who  was  the  maternal 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  Melbourne.  Cordelia  (Gitchel)  Latimer 
was  a daughter  of  Levi  and  Elizabeth  (Sailor)  Gitchel,  the  latter 
the  widow  of  John  Sterling.  Levi  Gitchel  was  a native  of  Scot- 
land, whence  he  emigrated  to  America,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Canton  in  the  early  pioneer  epoch,  when  the  place  was  but  a strag- 
gling village  in  the  midst  of  the  primitive  forest.  Here  he  became 
a prominent  merchant,  being  associated  with  his  wife  in  carrying 
on  the  store  established  by  her  previous  husband.  Mr.  Gitchel 
died  in  Canton  in  1833.  To  him  and  his  wife  were  born  three  chil- 
dren, namely:  Cordelia  Ann,  mother  of  Mrs.  Melbourne;  Samuel, 
who  was  for  many  years  an  honored  resident  of  Canton,  and  Re- 
mus, who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Elizabeth  (Sailor) 
Gitchel  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  June 
6,  1786,  and  her  death  occurred  at  Canton  on  April  21,  1864.  In 
Pennsylvania  she  was  married  to  John  Sterling,  and  they  came  to 
Stark  County  in  1806,  the  journey  being  made  on  horseback.  Mr. 
Sterling  entered  a tract  of  government  land,  upon  a portion  of 
which  the  present  city  of  Canton  now  stands,  and  here  he  energet- 
ically went  to  work  to  create  a home.  He  became  a pioneer  mer- 
chant of  the  new  community,  his  store  being  located  at  the  corner 
of  what  is  now  East  Tuscarawas  Street  and  the  public  square,  and 
he  also  operated  a tannery,  which  was  located  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  railroad  depot.  Here  he  continued 
in  active  business  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1823.  To  him 
and  his  wife  were  born  the  following  children:  Eanny,  who  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  years,  became  the  wife  of  George  Binkley,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty- three  years,  leaving  thirteen  children;  Eliza,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Daniel  Dewalt,  died  in  Canton;  Marie,  the  wife 
of  David  Rowan,  also  died  in  Canton;  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John 
C.  Hart,  died  in  East  Akron,  Ohio;  Miranda  and  Matilda  were 
twins,  and  the  former,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Smith,  died 
in  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  while  the  latter,  Mrs.  George  Kirk, 
died  in  Cleveland;  John  married  Mary  Ann  Todd  and  his  death 
occurred  in  Canton;  Jacob  married  Jane  Moffett;  Catherine  and 
Samuel  died  in  childhood. 
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Robert  Latimer,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Melbourne,  was  born 
near  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  3,  1777,  and  in  that  State 
was  reared  to  maturity  and  there  married  Anna  Watt  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  removal  to  Ohio.  He  was  a grandson  of  Arthur 
Latimer,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  England,  whence  he  came 
to  America  in  1736,  being  a widower  and  being  accompanied  by 
his  five  children,  namely;  Robert,  James,  George  (great  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Melbourne),  Susan,  and  Sarah.  George  Latimer 
married  Margaret  Potter,  who  died  in  Osnaburg,  Stark  County,  on 
May  12, 1810,  her  tombstone  being  the  oldest  marker  in  Westlawn 
Cemetery,  Canton.  Robert  and  Anna  (Watt)  Latimer  became  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  namely:  Benjamin,  who  died  in  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania;  George,  who  was  the  first  male  white  child  born  in 
Stark  County,  and  whose  son,  Dr.  J.  P.  Latimer,  was  a promi- 
nent physician  at  Newark,  this  State;  Parkinson  died  at  Massillon, 
this  county;  John,  deceased;  Margaret,  the  wife  of  John  Sellers, 
died  in  Massillon;  Sarah,  wife  of  William  Sellers,  died  in  Canton; 
Mary  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  unmarried,  as  did  also 
Martha;  Rachel,  the  wife  of  Peter  Gallagher,  died  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  Robert  C.,  father  of  Mrs.  Melbourne.  Robert  C.  and  Cor- 
delia (Gitchel)  Latimer  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
namely:  Elizabeth,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years;  Mary 
C.,  Mrs.  Melbourne;  Robert,  who  died  in  childhood;  George,  who 
died  in  Canton  in  1890,  had  married  Mary  E.  Lab.  Robert  and 
Cordelia  Latimer  were  faithful  and  earnest  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  because  of  their  consistent  lives  they  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melbourne  were  born  four  children,  namely: 
Erancis  J.  M.,  who  was  born  on  December  19,  1871,  received  a 
good  practical  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Canton,  where  he 
became  well  known  as  a successful  contractor  and  brick  manufac- 
turer, and  is  now  living  in  Oakland,  California;  he  married  Jennie 
Gibbs,  of  Cleveland.  Beatrice  Jane,  born  October  19,  1872,  com- 
pleted her  education  in  the  Canton  High  School  and  remains  at 
home  with  her  mother;  she  is  an  active  member  of  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Altar  Guild.  Corwin,  born  in  1874, 
died  at  the  age  of  three  months.  Grace  Cordelia,  born  in  Canton 
on  March  8, 1884,  completed  her  education  in  the  private  school  of 
Miss  Buckingham,  of  which  she  is  a graduate.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Joseph  Pratt,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  who  was 
formerly  a prominent  business  man  and  manufacturer  of  Canton; 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  John  Melbourne,  born  Au- 
gust 22, 1908,  and  Frederick  Joseph,  Jr.,  born  April  19, 1912. 
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Mrs.  Melbourne  and  most  of  her  children  are  identified  with 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Canton,  of  which  she  has  been  a mem- 
ber since  her  fifteenth  year.  She  is  a woman  of  splendid  qualities 
and  because  of  her  hospitality,  good  cheer  and  earnest  life,  she 
has  long  enjoj^ed  great  popularity  among  those  with  whom  she 
associates.  She  moves  in  the  leading  social  circles  of  the  city  and 
is  actively  interested  in  every  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the 
city  along  social,  moral,  or  educational  lines. 


&tcf)arli  $ratt  iWarbtn 

\10NG  the  progressive  and  enterprising  professional  and 
business  men  of  Akron,  Ohio,  during  a past  generation, 
who  achieved  a definite  measure  of  success  in  their 
chosen  lines  of  endeavor  and  at  the  same  time  assisted 
materially  in  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  their  section  of 
this  great  commonwealth,  was  the  late  Richard  Pratt  Marvin, 
whose  record  is  eminently  deserving  of  conspicuous  mention  in  a 
work  of  the  province  assigned  to  the  one  at  hand  along  with  other 
leading  citizens  of  the  State,  because  he  led  a useful,  upright  and 
honorable  life,  highly  commendable  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  a scion  of  a sterling  old  family  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  his  birth  occurred  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  May  30, 
1848.  He  was  a son  of  Judge  Richard  P.  and  Isabella  (Newland) 
Marvin.  The  father,  who  was  of  Revolutionary  stock,  was  a very 
prominent  lawyer,  who  became  widely  known  in  public  affairs, 
serving  with  distinction  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York. 

Richard  P.  Marvin  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  State  and 
received  his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools,  later  enter- 
ing Rochester  University,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1870,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  and  soon 
thereafter  moved  to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  associated  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  the  late  Judge  E.  P.  Green,  that  firm  be- 
coming one  of  the  best  known  in  this  section  of  the  State,  Mr. 
Marvin  taking  a high  position  at  the  bar  from  the  start,  and  was 
soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Akron.  He  had 
a large  practice  and  was  very  successful,  was  profoundly  versed  in 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  went  into  court  well  prepared  and 
was  an  earnest  and  logical  pleader  before  a jury.  He  prospered 
financially  and  in  time  purchased  stock  in  the  B.  E.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company  when  it  was  in  its  infancy.  In  1880  he  became  sec- 
retary of  this  mammoth  concern,  which  at  present  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  He  continued  to  occupy  that  important  po- 
sition until  his  death,  was  active  in  the  management  of  that  great 
corporation  and  was  a potent  factor  in  making  it  what  it  is  to-day. 
He  gave  it  his  exclusive  attention,  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
indomitable  energy,  performing  his  every  duty  in  a manner  that 
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reflected  much  credit  upon  his  ability,  and  to  the  eminent  satisfac- 
tion of  the  stockholders  and  all  concerned.  After  assuming  the 
secretaryship  of  this  company,  Mr.  Marvin  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  which  had  become  distasteful  to  him  owing  to  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  defending  cases  in  the  justice  of  which  he  did 
not  believe. 

Mr.  Marvin  manifested  an  abiding  interest  in  public  affairs, 
especially  as  concerned  the  city  of  Akron,  and  in  1874  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  same,  and  having  made  a most  praiseworthy 
record,  doing  much  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  city,  he  was 
again  elected  the  city’s  chief  executive  in  1878.  He  has  since  been 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  best  mayor  the  city  has  ever  had, 
having  given  satisfaction  to  all  classes,  irrespective  of  party  align- 
ment. He  was  a leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party, 
whose  principles  he  ever  stanchly  espoused. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Marvin  was  active  in  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, and  attained  the  thirty-second  degree.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine;  was 
past  master  of  Akron  Lodge,  No.  83,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons; 
was  j>ast  high  priest  of  Washington  Chapter,  No.  25,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  and  past  eminent  commander  of  Akron  Commandery, 
No.  25  Knights  Templars.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  and  charitable  men  in  Akron.  He  always  stood 
ready  to  assist  in  any  worthy  movement  for  the  good  of  his  city 
and  State,  gave  freely  to  the  needy  and  to  the  establishment  of 
various  laudable  institutions.  Many  a young  man  has  been  helped 
in  getting  a start  in  life  by  him.  Yet  he  was  plain  and  unassum- 
ing, never  giving  to  attract  public  attention,  but  always  out  of  his 
fullness  of  heart. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  married  in  1892  to  Jane  Miller,  a daughter  of 
Hon.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  and  her  death  occurred  in  1898.  In 
1900  Mr.  Marvin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Grace  (Perkins) 
Lohmann,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Simon  and  Grace  Tod  Perkins,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  and  highly  esteemed  families 
in  Akron. 

Mr.  Marvin  was  a man  of  fine  personal  attributes,  genial, 
obliging,  kind,  charitable,  and  at  all  times  a genteel  gentleman 
whom  to  know  was  to  admire  and  esteem.  He  was  very  successful 
in  a business  way  and  left  a large  fortune,  honestly  earned.  He 
was  called  to  his  eternal  rest  on  J une  5, 1906. 
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MONG  the  citizens  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who  built  up  a com- 
fortable home  and  surrounded  themselves  with  valu- 
able personal  property,  few  attained  a greater  degree 
of  success  than  the  late  John  Lamparter.  With  few 
opportunities  except  what  his  own  efforts  were  capable  of  master- 
ing, he  made  an  exceptional  success  in  life  and  in  his  later  years 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  interests  of  the  city  in 
which  he  had  spent  his  life  had  been  advanced  by  his  efforts.  He 
was  regarded  as  a good  business  man,  an  excellent  manager,  a 
man  who  possessed  sound  judgment  and  keen  foresight,  and  who 
believed  in  pressing  forward,  keeping  the  wheels  of  the  car  of 
civilization  ever  moving  up  the  steeps.  He  ever  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  for  his  friendly  manner, 
business  ability,  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  upright  living 
and  he  was  regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of 
his  city,  in  whose  growth  and  development  he  had  taken  a conspic- 
uous part. 

John  Lamparter,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  No.  147 
Ash  Street,  Akron,  on  May  8,  1912,  was  born  in  this  city  on  the 
13th  day  of  September,  1859.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and  Fre- 
dorica  Lamparter,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany,  their 
marriage  occurring  after  they  had  come  to  this  country.  Of  their 
children,  only  two  grew  to  maturity,  John,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  Caroline,  who  became  the  wife  of  0.  B.  France,  a 
well-known  real  estate  man.  John  Lamparter  secured  his  educa- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools  of  Akron,  but  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen  years,  he  relinquished  his  studies  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Major  Steinbacher,  under  whose  direction  he  learned  the 
drug  business  and  with  whom  he  remained  for  a number  of  years, 
becoming  a thoroughly  competent  drug  clerk  and  acquiring  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  business  methods.  Severing  his  connection 
with  his  employer,  Mr.  Lamparter  entered  into  a partnership 
with  Jacob  Pfeiffer  and  bought  the  drug  store  formerly  owned  by 
John  Grether.  The  new  concern  was  prosperous  from  the  start 
and  succeeded  in  building  up  a large  and  lucrative  trade.  After  a 
co-partnership  of  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Lamparter  bought  the 
interest  of  his  partner  in  the  business  and  took  in  as  a partner 
Frank  Selzer,  with  whom  he  was  associated  until  his  death. 
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A t this  point  it  is  deemed  entirely  consonant  with  the  purpose 
of  this  memoir  to  digress  for  a moment  and  refer  to  the  gentleman 
with  whom  Mr.  Lamparter  was  so  long  associated,  for  his  career 
has  in  many  respects  been  out  of  the  ordinary.  Under  the  caption, 
“A  Romance  of  the  Business  World,”  a local  newspaper  printed 
the  story  of  his  splendid  career,  and  from  which  account  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  quoted:  11 ‘When  Frank  Selzer  was  nine  years  old 
death  robbed  him  of  both  his  father  and  mother.  Four  years  later 
Frank  Selzer,  a lad  of  but  thirteen  years  and  in  knee  trousers, 
went  out  into  the  world  to  struggle  with  the  severe  problems  of 
life  and  to  hew  out  his  own  fortune.  Fatherless  and  motherless 
and  poor,  this  same  lad  found  the  corner  at  Exchange  and  Main 
streets  as  his  world.  For  two  years  he  worked  in  Harvey  Crite’s 

drug  store They  were  long  years  to  him,  but  they  proved  as 

the  stepping  stones  to  a remarkable  success.  When  a lad  Frank 
Selzer  pictured  in  his  mind  a time  that  might  come  when  he  could 
own  a big  drug  store  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Exchange  and 
Main.  As  a lad  he  would  draw  in  his  mind’s  fancy  the  greatest 
block  in  Akron.  It  would  be  a monster  building,  covered  with  a 
roof  garden.  After  two  years  Frank  Selzer  quit  his  job  at  Crite’s 
store  and  started  down  the  street.  It  was  during  that  walk  that 
he  met  the  man  who  was  to  become  his  greatest  friend  and  who  was 
to  swing  open  to  him  the  doors  that  were  to  lead  to  his  success  and 
wealth. 

“The  man  he  met  was  John  Lamparter,  who  had  a drug  store 
down  town.  ‘Hello,  Frank,’  said  Mr.  Lamparter,  ‘What  are  you 
doing  now?’  ‘Nothing,’  was  the  reply.  ‘Then  come  with  me;  I 
want  to  see  you,  ’ said  Mr.  Lamparter.  Associated  with  Mr.  Lam- 
parter at  that  time  was  Jacob  Pfeiffer.  He  took  off  his  coat  and 
went  to  work.  In  a short  time  this  once  poor  lad  owned  a quarter 
interest  in  a down-town  drug  store.  About  three  years  ago  he 
owned  a half  interest  in  the  same  place.  When  Mr.  Lamparter 
died  Mr.  Selzer  bought  the  other  half  interest.  The  big  store  is 
now  located  at  No.  116  South  Main  Street.” 

Besides  his  drug  business,  Mr.  Lamparter  owned  a number  of 
valuable  properties  in  Akron,  and  was  counted  among  the  city’s 
successful  business  men,  owning  the  block  where  his  drug  store 
was  situated,  as  well  as  the  Thuma  Hotel,  was  president  of  the 
Lamparter  Real  Estate  Company,  a heavy  stockholder  in  the  Mil- 
ler Rubber  Company,  and  also  held  large  interests  in  breweries 
in  Akron  and  Wooster,  he  and  John  Koerber  having  been  the  pro- 
moters and  organizers  of  the  Akron  Brewing  Company.  Mr.  Lam- 
parter had  been,  especially  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  par- 
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ticularly  successful  in  the  handling  of  real  estate,  having  been 
closely  associated  in  this  line  with  Congressman  E.  R.  Barthrick, 
to  whom  he  was  also  bound  closely  by  ties  of  friendship.  Mr. 
Barthrick,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Lamparter ’s  death  gave  expression 
to  the  following  tender  eulogy  of  his  old  friend:  “It  was  as  if  I 
had  lost  a brother,  to  receive  the  news  of  the  death  of  John  Lam- 
parter.  Some  who  knew  him  only  indifferently  well  called  John 
Lamparter  a diamond  in  the  rough.  But  to  his  real,  intimate 
friends  this  term  does  not  do  him  justice.  He  was  a polished  dia- 
mond, and  his  friendship  was  of  as  bright  a quality  as  the  purest 
gem.  All  his  life  he  stood  by  his  friends,  and  many  there  are  in 
Akron,  who  in  time  of  need,  have  been  helped  by  him  in  a most 
kindly  and  unboastful  way.  And  when  he  came  to  die  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  with  the  same  unflinching  fortitude  and  courage 
that  he  had  met  all  of  life’s  obligations.” 

Mr.  Lamparter  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a self- 
made  man.  When  we  trace  the  careers  of  those  whom  the  world 
acknowledges  as  successful,  and  those  who  stand  highest  in  public 
esteem,  it  is  found  that  in  almost  every  case  they  are  those  who 
have  risen  gradually  by  their  own  efforts,  their  diligence  and  per- 
severance. These  qualities  were  possessed  in  a large  measure  by 
Mr.  Lamparter.  Although  his  life  was  a busy  one,  his  every-day 
affairs  making  heavy  demands  upon  his  time,  he  never  shrank 
from  his  duties  as  a citizen  and  his  obligations  to  his  neighbors 
and  friends.  Always  calm  and  dignified,  never  demonstrative,  his 
life  was,  nevertheless,  a persistent  plea  for  wholesome  character, 
and  he  ever  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  in  contact.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  making 
friends,  and,  once  made,  he  held  them.  In  the  business  world  he 
was  noted  for  his  absolute  honesty  and  integrity,  his  word  being 
as  good  as  a bond. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Lamparter  was  a member  of  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers,  and  was  also  affiliated  with  several  Ger- 
man societies.  He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Akron  lodge  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  the  welfare  of 
which  he  took  a deep  interest,  but  the  heavy  demands  of  business 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  organization.  Politically, 
he  was  aligned  with  the  Democratic  party,  though  he  was  never  a 
seeker  after  public  office.  His  religious  s.ympatliies  were  with  the 
English  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  he  contributed  liberally,  but 
of  which  he  was  not  a member. 

On  November  8, 1905,  John  Lamparter  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Minnie  C.  Pease  Sprankle,  the  widow  of  Collins  Sprankle  and 
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the  daughter  of  0.  F.  and  Helen  L.  (Simmons)  Pease,  she  being 
also  a niece  of  Judge  Anson  Pease,  of  Stark  County.  To  0.  F.  and 
Helen  Pease  the  following  children  were  born:  Fred  J.,  deceased; 
Minnie  C.  (Mrs.  Lamparter);  Etta  J.,  the  wife  of  John  Christen- 
sen, of  Kenmore,  foreman  for  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company; 
Bessie  R.,  wife  of  W.  T.  McCague,  of  Columbus,  this  State,  a well- 
known  musician;  Per  Lee,  who  is  engaged  in  the  rubber  business 
in  New  Jersey.  By  her  union  with  Collins  Sprankle,  Mrs.  Lam- 
parter became  the  mother  of  one  child,  Earl  C.,  of  Akron.  The 
second  union  was  without  issue.  Mrs.  Lamparter  is  a woman  of 
splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and  is  well  liked  by  all  who 
know  her. 

Though  sick  for  three  years  before  his  death,  without  hope  of 
recovery,  Mr.  Lamparter  ever  remained  cheerful  and  always  had 
a pleasant  and  hearty  greeting  for  all  his  friends  who  called  on 
him.  As  the  end  approached,  he  calmly  arranged  his  business  af- 
fairs, and  gave  explicit  directions  as  to  the  funeral  details,  among 
his  requests  being  those  that  the  services  be  private  and  that 
there  be  no  flowers.  Such  had  been  his  relations  with  those  who 
had  been  honored  by  his  friendship  that  his  death  came  to  all  as  a 
personal  bereavement,  and  in  business  circles  a distinct  loss. 
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UTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  the  nineteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1822,  almost  three  months  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  Rutherford  Hayes.  His  ancestry,  on  both 
the  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  was  of  the  most  honorable  charac- 
ter. It  can  be  traced,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  1280,  when  Hayes 
and  Rutherford  were  two  Scottish  chieftains,  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Baliol,  William  Wallace,  and  George  Bruce..  Both  families 
belonged  to  the  nobility,  owning  extensive  estates,  and  had  a large 
following.  Misfortune  overtaking  the  family,  George  Hayes  left 
Scotland  in  1680  and  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  son 
George  was  born  in  Windsor,  and  remained  there  during  his  life. 
Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  the  latter,  married  Sarah  Lee,  and  lived  from 
the  time  of  his  marriage  until  his  death,  at  Simsbury,  Connecticut. 
Ezekiel,  son  of  Daniel,  was  born  in  1724,  and  was  a manufacturer 
of  scythes  at  Bradford,  Connecticut.  Rutherford  Hayes,  son  of 
Ezekiel  and  grandfather  of  President  Hayes,  was  born  in  New 
Haven  in  August,  1756.  He  was  a farmer,  blacksmith,  and  tavern- 
keeper.  He  emigrated  to  Vermont,  settling  in  Brattleboro,  where 
he  established  a hotel.  Here  his  son,  Rutherford,  the  father  of  the 
President,  was  born.  He  was  married  in  September,  1813,  to  So- 
phia Birchard,  of  Wilmington,  Vermont,  whose  ancestors  emi- 
grated thither  from  Connecticut,  they  having  been  among  the 
wealthiest  and  best  families  of  Norwich.  Her  ancestors  on  the 
male  side  are  traced  back  to  John  Birchard,  1635,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Norwich.  Both  of  her  grandfathers  were  soldiers  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  father  of  President  Hayes  was  an  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  open-hearted  man.  He  was  of  a mechanical 
turn,  and  could  mend  a plow,  knit  a stocking,  or  do  almost  any- 
thing else  that  he  chose  to  undertake.  He  was  a member  of  the 
church,  active  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  town,  and 
conducted  his  business  on  Christian  principles.  After  the  close  of 
the  War  of  1812,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Ohio,  and,  after  a tour 
of  inspection  lasting  four  months,  he  decided  to  locate  at  Dela- 
ware, where  the  family  arrived  in  1817.  He  died  on  July  22, 1822, 
a victim  of  malarial  fever. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  seven  years  of  age  before  he  went 
to  school,  though  his  education  had  not  been  neglected.  He  prob- 
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abty  learned  as  much  from  his  mother  and  sister  as  he  would  have 
done  at  school.  His  sports  were  almost  wholly  within  doors,  his 
playmates  being  his  sister  and  her  associates.  These  circum- 
stances tended,  no  doubt,  to  foster  that  gentleness  of  disposition 
and  that  delicate  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  which 
became  marked  traits  of  his  character.  His  uncle,  Sardis  Birch- 
ard, took  a deep  interest  in  his  education  and  he  proposed  to  send 
him  to  college,  his  preparation  commencing  with  a tutor  at  home, 
and  he  later  studied  a year  with  a professor  in  the  Wesle}^an  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  He  entered  Kenyon  College  in 
1838,  and  was  graduated  in  1842  as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
He  studied  law  with  Thomas  Sparrow,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
then  for  two  years  attended  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  he  graduated  in  1845.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  began  practice  at  Fre- 
mont in  April,  1846,  forming  a partnership  with  Hon.  Ralph  P. 
Buckland.  In  1849  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where,  however,  for 
several  years  his  progress  was  slow.  Two  events,  occurring  at 
this  period,  had  a powerful  influence  upon  his  subsequent  life. 
One  of  these  was  his  marriage  with  Lucy  Ware  Webb,  daughter  of 
Dr.  James  Webb,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  the  other  was  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Cincinnati  Literary  Club,  a body  embracing  among  its* 
members  such  men  as  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Gen.  John 
Pope,  Governor  Noyes,  and  manjr  other  hardly  less  distinguished 
in  after  life.  The  marriage  was  a fortunate  one  in  every  respect, 
as  everybody  knows.  Not  one  of  all  the  wives  of  our  presidents 
was  more  universally  admired,  reverenced  and  beloved  than  was 
Mrs.  Hayes,  and  none  did  more  than  she  to  reflect  honor  upon 
American  womanhood.  The  literary  club  brought  Mr.  Hayes  into 
association  with  young  men  of  high  character  and  noble  aims,  and 
lured  him  to  display  the  qualities  so  long  hidden  by  his  bashful- 
ness and  modesty.  In  1856  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  he  declined  to  accept  the 
nomination.  In  1858,  the  office  of  city  solicitor  becoming  vacant, 
the  city  council  elected  him  for  the  unexpired  term,  and  he  served 
until  April,  1861. 

In  1861,  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  Mr.  Hayes  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  professional  life,  his  rank  at  the  bar  being  among  the 
first.  But  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  found  him  eager 
to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  his  country.  His  military  record  was 
bright  and  illustrious.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  elected 
captain  of  the  military  company  formed  from  the  Cincinnati  Lit- 
erary Club.  In  June,  1861,  he  was  appointed  major  of  theTwenty- 
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third  Ohio  Regiment,  which  was  ordered  to  West  Virginia  in  July. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  August,  1862,  promoted  colonel  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Reg- 
iment, but  he  refused  to  leave  his  old  comrades.  Subsequently, 
however,  because  of  conspicuous  gallantry,  he  was  made  colonel 
of  his  own  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  he  received 
a wound,  and  while  faint  and  bleeding  displayed  courage  and  for- 
titude that  won  admiration  from  all.  Colonel  Hayes  was  detached 
from  his  regiment,  after  his  recovery,  to  act  as  brigadier-general, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  celebrated  Kanawha  division,  and 
for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of  Winches- 
ter, Fisher’s  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek,  he  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  also  breveted  major-general  “for  gallant  and 
distinguished  services  during  the  campaigns  of  1864,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia.” In  the  course  of  his  arduous  services,  four  horses  were 
shot  from  under  him  and  he  was  wounded  four  times. 

In  August,  1864,  General  Hayes  was  elected  to  Congress,  from 
the  Second  Ohio  District,  which  had  long  been  Democratic,  and  in 
1866  he  was  re-elected.  In  1867  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio 
over  Allen  G.  Thurman,  a popular  Democrat,  and  in  1869  he  was 
re-elected  over  George  H.  Pendleton.  In  1872,  against  his  wishes, 
he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  In  1873 
he  returned  to  Fremont  and  the  next  year  inherited  the  consider- 
able estate  of  his  uncle,  Sardis  Birchard.  In  1875,  notwithstand- 
ing his  well-known  desire  not  to  re-enter  public  life,  he  was  again 
nominated  for  governor  of  Ohio,  and,  after  a hard-fought  canvass, 
was  elected.  This  contest,  by  reason  of  the  financial  issue  in- 
volved, became  a national  one  and  was  watched  with  interest 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  a result  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  Republican  national  convention  which  met  at 
Cincinnati  in  June,  1876.  His  administration  as  President  was  a 
wise  and  conservative  one,  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  people 
at  large  and  earning  from  no  less  eminent  a person  than  James  G. 
Blaine  the  following  encomium:  “It  was  one  of  the  few  and  rare 
cases  in  our  history  in  which  the  President  entered  upon  his  office 
with  the  country  depressed  and  discontented  and  left  it  prosperous 
and  happy;  in  which  he  found  his  party  broken,  divided  and  on  the 
verge  of  defeat,  and  left  it  strong,  united  and  prosperous.  This,” 
he  said,  “was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  Colonel  Hayes’  public  ca- 
reer.” On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  Ex-President  Hayes  retired 
to  his  home  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Kenyon  Col- 
lege and  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins  universities;  was  a 
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commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion;  was  first  president 
of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  West  Virginia;  was  president  of  the 
John  F.  Slater  Education  Fund;  president  of  the  National  Prison 
Reform  Association,  and  a trustee  of  a large  number  of  charitable 
and  educational  institutions.  All  in  all,  his  life  was  a busy  and 
a beautiful  one,  because  it  was  filled  with  useful  work  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  family,  his  town,  his  State  and  his 
country. 


Captain  Jlenjamtn  Jfranfeltn  poofetoaltcr 

IS  a pleasure  to  investigate  the  career  of  a successful 
self-made  man.  Peculiar  honor  attaches  to  that  indi- 
vidual who,  beginning  the  great  struggle  of  life  alone 
and  unaided,  gradually  overcomes  environment,  re- 
moves one  by  one  the  obstacles  in  the  pathway  to  success  and  by 
the  master  strokes  of  his  own  force  and  vitality  succeeds  in  forg- 
ing his  way  to  the  front  and  winning  for  himself  a position  of  es- 
teem and  influence  among  his  fellow  men.  Such  is  the  record, 
briefly  stated,  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Bookwalter,  for  several 
decades  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  representative  citizens  of 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  to  a brief  synopsis  of  whose  life  and 
character  the  reader’s  attention  is  herewith  directed  in  this  mem- 
oir. His  protracted  residence  in  this  section  of  the  State  made  his 
name  widely  and  familiarly  known.  His  life  and  the  history  of 
this  locality  for  an  extended  period  was  pretty  much  one  and  the 
same  thing.  He  lived  to  see  and  take  a prominent  part  in  the 
later-day  growth  of  the  community.  He  was  one  of  its  wisest 
counselors  and  hardest  workers.  He  was  a progressive  man  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term  and  gave  his  earnest  support  to  every 
movement  that  promised  to  benefit  his  community  in  any  way. 
His  was  a long  life  of  honor  and  trust  and  no  higher  eulogy  can  be 
passed  upon  him  than  to  state  the  simple  truth  that  his  name  was 
never  coupled  with  anything  disreputable  and  that  there  never 
was  a shadow  of  a stain  upon  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  un- 
swerving honesty.  Mr.  Bookwalter  was  a consistent  man  in  all  he 
ever  undertook,  and  his  career  in  all  the  relations  of  life  was  ut- 
terly without  pretense.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  the  city  of  Miamisburg  or  county  of  Montgom- 
ery could  boast  of  no  better  man  or  more  enterprising  citizen. 

Captain  Benjamin  F.  Bookwalter  was  born  in  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  on  March  31,  1820,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  September  4,  1904,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Catherine  (Stump) 
Bookwalter,  who  also  were  natives  of  the  old  Keystone  State.  The 
Bookwalter  family  is  of  Swiss  origin,  the  first  American  ancestor 
of  the  subject,  Francis  Bookwalter,  having  left  Switzerland  in 
1710,  because  of  religious  persecution,  because  he,  a Roman 
Catholic,  persisted  in  reading  a Protestant  Bible.  He  brought 
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his  family  to  America,  locating  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  died.  Their  children  were  Joseph, 
Jacob,  J ohn,  Yoest,  and  Mary.  Of  these,  Jacob  was  probably  born 
in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  there  married  and  had  one  son, 
J ohn,  who  also  was  a native  of  Berks  County.  He  married  and  had 
children,  Anna,  Jacob,  John,  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Gerhart,  all 
of  whom  were  born  in  Berks  Count}^.  Of  these,  the  third  child 
and  second  son,  John,  was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  about  1775,  and  when  about  forty  years  old  married 
Catherine  Stump.  Locating  in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  he  pros- 
pered and  became  a prominent  man  in  the  commercial  life  of  that 
community,  where  he  owned  valuable  properties,  including  some 
iron  industries.  During  his  early  business  life  he  was  also  a heavy 
importer  of  merchandise  from  the  West  Indies.  In  about  1824 
he  came  to  Ohio,  locating  on  a good  farm,  partly  improved,  in 
Montgomery  County,  about  six  miles  from  Miamisburg.  It  was 
on  this  farm  that  the  wife  and  mother  passed  away,  when  thirty- 
five  years  old.  He  later  started  back  east  to  look  after  his  prop- 
erty interests  in  Johnstown,  but  died  on  the  journey.  Through  his 
death,  and  their  ignorance  of  his  business  affairs,  his  family  lost 
the  properties  in  Johnstown  which  rightfully  belonged  to  them. 
These  parents  were  devoted  Christians  and  the  mother  was  pos- 
sessed of  a lovable  character  that  commended  her  to  all  who  knew 
her.  Their  children  wTere,  besides  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
John,  Daniel,  and  Mary,  all  of  whom  lived  to  maturity,  married, 
and  reared  families. 

Benjamin  P.  Bookwalter  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth  of  the 
children  born  to  his  parents  and  he  was  but  two  or  three  years  old 
when  the  family  came  to  Ohio,  all  of  the  children  being  quite  small 
when  bereft  of  their  parents  by  death.  He  was  reared  in  Mont- 
gomery County  till  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  receiving  as  good  an 
education  as  the  common  schools  provided.  In  1836  he  went  to 
Winchester,  Ohio,  where  he  served  a four-years’  apprenticeship  to 
the  trade  of  wagon  and  carriage  maker.  At  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  located  in  Germantown,  Montgomery  County, 
where,  as  a journeyman,  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  about  a 
year.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  Ohio,  and  for  about  three  years,  he 
was  in  business  on  his  own  account.  In  1848  he  established  him- 
self in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Winchester,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Halderman  & Bookwalter,  the  partnership  terminating  at  the 
end  of  a year.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  car- 
riages at  Seven  Mile,  Butler  County,  this  State,  where  he  remained 
until  1864,  in  which  year  he  came  to  Miamisburg  and  became  a 
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member  of  the  firm  of  Bookwalter  Brothers  & Company,  manu- 
facturers of  carriages  and  road  wagons.  In  1868  the  firm  began 
the  manufacture  of  wheels  exclusively,  in  which  they  were  very 
successful.  In  1890,  at  which  time  the  subject  was  president  of 
the  company,  the  business  was  absorbed  by  the  Standard  Wheel 
Company,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Bookwalter  Wheel  Com- 
pany was  organized,  of  which  Mr.  Bookwalter  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  though  for  some  time  he  traveled  in  the  interest  of  the 
company.  A man  of  natural  ability,  to  which  was  added  the  ripe 
experience  of  his  varied  business  enterprises,  Mr.  Bookwalter  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  success  of  this  enterprise  and  he 
was  numbered  among  the  progressive  and  leading  business  men  of 
his  section  of  the  State. 

During  the  late  Civil  War  Mr.  Bookwalter  wTas  a strong  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Union  and  took  an  active  part  in  car- 
rying forward  local  military  measures.  He  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  various  companies  for  service  and  was  instrumental  in 
filling  three  Ohio  regiments  for  the  war,  besides  raising  a company 
of  one-hundred-day  men.  He  was  for  a considerable  time  em- 
ployed in  the  south  on  business  in  connection  with  the  war  de- 
partment and  did  much  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  his  own  State.  Returning 
home,  he  raised  Company  D.,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
captain,  and  he  rendered  faithful  and  unremitting  service  to  his 
country  as  long  as  there  was  need  of  him. 

Politically,  Captain  Bookwalter  was  a Republican  and  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of  public  events.  Religiously,  he  was 
from  young  manhood,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  was  his  wife,  and  together  they  were  constant  and  ear- 
nest supporters  of  that  society  in  Miamisburg.  The  Captain  was 
a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  gave  liberally  of  his  means 
to  the  support  of  the  church  and  its  varied  interests. 

Captain  Benjamin  E.  Bookwalter  was  married  on  December 
8,  1842,  to  Abigail  Gram,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1810, 
and  who  died  in  Miamisburg  in  1895,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Conrad  and  Nancy  (House) 
Gram,  who  were  also  born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  father  being  of 
German  ancestry  and  the  mother  of  English  stock.  Late  in  their 
lives  they  came  to  Ohio  and  here  their  deaths  occurred  at  advanced 
ages.  They  were  faithful  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  their  only  son,  Frederick,  was  a well-known  minister 
in  that  denomination:  There  were  four  daughters  in  the  family, 
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all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and  were  married.  To  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Bookwalter  were  born  the  following  children:  Anna  E., 
who  remains  unmarried  and  lives  with  her  brothers  at  the  old 
family  home,  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Fourth  streets,  is  a well 
educated  lady,  having  attended  the  Methodist  College  at  Spring- 
field.  Winfield  Scott,  after  completing  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  attended  and  graduated  from  Miami  Medical  College, 
Cincinnati,  now  known  as  Miami  University,  with  the  class  of 
1872,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  at  once  lo- 
cated at  Miamisburg  and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  has  met  with  the  most  eminent  success, 
being  widely  recognized  as  an  able  and  popular  physician,  as  well 
as  public  spirited  and  enterprising  citizen  and  business  man.  Doc- 
tor Bookwalter  is  president  of  the  Bookwalter  WTheel  Company 
and  has  other  business  interests  which  demand  a share  of  his  time. 
He  is  unmarried.  Charles  Edgar,  who  attended  college  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  enjoys 
a good  practice  and  at  one  time  served  as  solicitor  for  the  city  of 
Miamisburg.  He  was  private  secretary  for  Congressman  Shultz 
while  the  latter  was  in  Congress  and  later  Mr.  Bookwalter  was 
connected  with  the  Pension  Department  at  Washington.  He  is  a 
stockholder  and  director  of  the  Bookwalter  Wheel  Company  and 
is  a man  of  fine  character.  Like  his  brother,  the  Doctor,  he  is  un- 
married and  they  live  together  at  the  old  home.  In  politics  Doctor 
Winfield  Scott  and  Charles  Edgar  are  Republicans,  while  they  and 
their  sister  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Fra- 
ternally, Dr.  W.  S.  is  a Free  and  Accepted  Mason,  belonging  to  the 
blue  lodge  and  chapter,  while  bis  brother  is  a member  of  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  belonging  to  the  lodge  at 
Dayton.  The  members  of  the  honored  family  represented  in  this 
memoir  have  all  performed  faithfully  their  parts  in  the  drama  of 
life  and  in  the  community  where  the  family  has  been  known  for 
so  many  years,  none  in  the  community  are  more  highly  esteemed. 


<§eorge  Rupert 

0 RESCUE  from  fading  tradition  the  personal  annals 
of  the  pioneers  of  our  country  is  a pleasing  but  labor- 
ious task;  not  so  laborious,  perhaps,  as  perplexing,  by 
reason  of  memories  from  which  many  impressions  of 
the  early  days  have  in  large  measure  faded  and  become  indistinct. 
To  gather  up  the  broken  threads  of  strange,  yet  simple  stories  of 
individual  lives,  to  catch  the  fleeting  stories  and  fireside  histo- 
ries and  hand  them  down  to  posterity  is  a laudable  ambition  wor- 
thy of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  every  one  interested  in  his 
community.  George  Shupert,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  is  not  only  himself  one  of 
the  oldest  residents  of  this  immediate  section  of  Ohio,  but  his 
parents  were  among  the  real  pioneers  of  Montgomery  County, 
being  in  the  van  of  civilization  moving  westward,  who  passed 
through  years  of  arduous  toil  and  hardship,  such  as  few  now 
living  have  ever  experienced.  There  have  been  too  few  to  sound 
the  praise  of  the  brave  and  sturdy  pioneer  who,  among  the  truly 
great  and  noble,  is  certainly  deserving  of  specific  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  years.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  is  civili- 
zation indebted  for  the  brightest  jewel  in  its  diadem,  for  it  was  he 
who  blazed  the  way  for  the  mighty  army  of  progress  that  within 
the  last  century  has  conquered  the  wilderness  and  transformed  it 
into  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  American 
commonwealth’s  domains.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  retains 
strong  and  vivid  impressions  of  the  early  days  in  this  community, 
and  he  himself  has  had  an  important  part  in  its  advancement  and 
permanent  improvement.  His  life  has  been  as  an  open  book, 
known  and  read  by  his  many  friends,  who  have  found  therein  no 
marred  pages,  for  he  has  always  endeavored  to  measure  his  life 
by  strict  principles  of  rectitude.  Persistent  industry,  sound 
judgment  in  his  business  affairs  and  right  rules  of  conduct  have 
gained  for  him  a high  place  in  the  community  which  has  for  so 
many  years  been  honored  by  his  citizenship,  and  he  is  eminently 
worthy  of  mention  among  the  representative  men  of  his  county. 

George  Shupert  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  on 
January  31,  1828,  the  old  homestead  where  he  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  being  located  in  Miami  Township.  He  is  the  son  of  John 
and  Mary  Magdalena  (Gephart)  Shupert,  representatives  of  two 
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of  the  best  known  and  most  prominent  of  the  early  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  Montgomery  County.  Both  families  were  long  established 
in  Pennsylvania  and  both  sprang  from  German  ancestry.  John 
Shupert  was  a son  of  Christopher  and  Hannah  (Miller)  Shupert, 
while  his  wife  was  a daughter  of  George  and  Margaret  Gephart. 
These  two  families,  in  each  of  which  there  were  children,  made 
the  long,  tiresome,  and  sometimes  dangerous  journey  over  the 
Alleghenies,  through  the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania  and 
across  the  hills  and  prairies  and  through  the  forests  of  Ohio,  trav- 
eling with  teams,  and  camping  at  night  by  the  wayside,  until  they 
reached  the  fair  region  of  what  is  now  Montgomery  County, 
where  they  made  a permanent  location,  the  year  of  their  arrival 
here  being  1803.  Thus  they  were  among  the  very  first  settlers 
of  Miami  Township  and,  taking  up  government  land,  they  at  once 
went  to  work  to  clear  the  land  and  establish  their  homes.  Their 
first  homes  were  rude  log  cabins,  which  were  afterwards  sup- 
planted by  hewed-log  houses,  far  more  commodious  and  comfort- 
able. There  was  an  abundance  of  wild  game  of  all  kinds  and  In- 
dians were  still  numerous  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  Gep- 
harts  and  Shuperts  were  neighbors  and  all  worked  persistently 
in  the  permanent  improvement  of  their  properties.  The  respec- 
tive parents  lived  to  see  a wonderful  transformation  in  appear- 
ances and  conditions  here  and  were  numbered  the  most  respected 
of  the  settlers.  Christopher  Shupert  and  his  wife  both  lived  to  ad- 
vanced ages,  he  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  she  at 
ninety-two,  their  deaths  occurring  on  the  farm  which  they  had 
first  located  on  in  1803.  They  were  faithful  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  having  had  a large  part  in  the 
building  of  the  first  church  in  Miami  Township,  and  indeed  Mont- 
gomery County.  In  politics  Christopher  Shupert  was  a Whig. 
George  and  Margaret  Gephart  also  died  on  their  old  homesteads, 
he  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  while  she  survived  him  many  years, 
being  eighty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  They  also 
were  active  members  of  the  first  Evangelical  Church. 

John  Shupert  and  Mary  Gephart  were  but  children  when 
their  respective  families  came  to  this  State,  and  they  were  reared 
in  their  Miami  Township  homes.  After  their  marriage  they  be- 
gan housekeeping  in  the  old  Shupert  homestead  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives,  following  the  vocation  of  farming, 
in  which  they  were  highly  successful.  They  made  many  valuable 
and  permanent  improvements  on  the  place,  including  the  erection 
of  a comfortable  and  commodious  residence  and  other  substantial 
structures.  Following  the  example  of  their  parents,  they  both 
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became  identified  with  the  Evangelical  Church,  of  which  they 
were  lifelong  members  and  liberal  supporters.  In  politics  he  was 
an  ardent  Democrat.  They  both  lived  to  ripe  old  age,  the  father 
dying  in  his  eightieth  year  and  the  mother  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two  years.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  namely:  Louis, 
who  died  in  childhood;  Sarah  became  the  wife  of  Peter  Gephart 
and  both  are  deceased,  leaving  children;  George,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  is  the  next  in  order  of  birth;  John,  who  was  a success- 
ful farmer  in  German  Township,  Montgomery  County,  married 
Auberena  Repprogle,  had  children,  and  both  parents  are  deceased; 
Peter,  who  is  now  a farmer  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  has  been 
married  twice,  children  being  born  to  both  unions;  Rebecca  mar- 
ried Henry  Ebert  and  they  are  both  dead. 

George  Sliupert  was  reared  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born 
and  secured  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, the  educational  facilities  of  that  early  day  being  some- 
what limited.  However,  having  always  been  a good  reader  and  a 
close  observer,  he  has  become  well  informed  on  general  sub- 
jects and  is  an  intelligent  conversationalist  on  all  current  sub- 
jects. When  he  reached  mature  years  he  began  to  farm  on  his 
own  account,  purchasing  a part  of  the  old  farm  entered  by  his 
grandfather  Gephart,  to  which  he  devoted  his  energies  for  some 
years.  Eventually  he  sold  this  farm  and  purchased  land  in  Ger- 
man Township,  this  county,  where  he  lived  until  1878,  in  which 
year  he  moved  to  Miamisburg  and  became  a tobacco  dealer,  though 
he  still  owned  and  looked  after  the  operation  of  his  farm.  In 
1900,  after  a long  and  active  career,  he  relinquished  the  active 
business  cares  and  sold  his  tobacco  interests  to  his  son,  Clayton  0., 
who  still  operates  this  branch  of  the  business.  Mr.  Sliupert  still 
owns  his  valuable  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  in  Ger- 
man Township,  and  in  a general  way  looks  after  its  operation.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  a prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity, though  the  inroads  of  advancing  years  have  compelled 
him  to  take  a less  active  part  in  public  affairs  than  formerly.  Po- 
litically, he  was  always  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
served  efficiently  as  township  trustee  and  in  other  local  offices.  In 
young  boyhood  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  of  which  his  progenitors  were  all  such  substantial  mem- 
bers, and  he  too  has  not  been  an  unworthy  member  of  that  so- 
ciety during  all  the  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Sliupert  was  married  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  January  20, 
1846,  to  Mary  Ann  Troxell,  a native  of  Jefferson  Township,  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  born  on  August  19,  1826.  She  was  reared 
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and  educated  in  her  native  township,  proved  to  her  husband  a de- 
voted helpmate  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  she  passed  to 
her  reward  on  J anuary  8,  1911.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Anna  (Weaver)  Troxell,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came 
to  Ohio  with  their  respective  parents  while  young,  in  1800,  and 
here  married  and  began  life  together  in  Jefferson  Township,  oc- 
cupying nearly  new  land,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  both  dying  when  past  sixtv-five  years  old.  They  also  were 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  Mr.  Troxell  was  a Democrat  in  his  political  belief.  They  were 
the  parents  of  three  children,  as  follows:  Mary  Ann,  Mrs.  Shupert; 
Abraham,  who  now  lives  in  Miamisburg,  is  married  and  has  chil- 
dren; Lewis,  who  died  earl}7-  in  life. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shupert  have  been  born  four  children, 
namely:  Amanda  R.  is  the  wife  of  Fisher  McWright,  of  Miamis- 
burg, and  they  have  one  son,  George,  and  a daughter  Nora,  now 
deceased;  Amelia  R.  is  the  wife  of  William  Pansing,  of  Windmere, 
Florida,  and  thej^  have  three  living  children,  Mary,  Charles,  and 
Ruth;  George  W.  resides  in  the  west;  Clayton  0.,  who  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  the  sketch  of  Franz  Liesenhoff.  These  children 
have  all  followed  the  worthy  examples  of  their  forebears  and  are 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  highly  esteemed 
residents  of  their  respective  communities. 

Mr.  Shupert ’s  life  and  the  history  of  his  locality  have  been 
pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing  for  more  than  eight  decades, 
and  he  has  had  his  part  in  the  growth  of  the  community.  His  has 
been  a long  life  of  honor  and  no  higher  eulogy  can  be  passed  upon 
him  than  to  say  that  there  has  never  been  the  shadow  of  a stain 
upon  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  unwavering  honesty.  He 
has  been  a consistent  man  in  all  he  has  ever  undertaken  and  his 
career  in  all  the  relations  of  life  has  been  entirely  consistent  and 
without  pretense,  so  that  to-day  none  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
throughout  the  community. 


Jfratt?  Utesenfjoff 

0 PEOPLE  that  go  to  make  up  our  cosmopolitan  civili- 
zation have  better  habits  of  life  than  those  who  came 
originally  from  the  great  German  Empire.  The  descen- 
dants of  those  people  are  distinguished  for  their  thrift 
and  honesty,  and  these  two  qualities  in  the  inhabitants  of  any 
country  will  in  the  end  alone  make  that  country  great.  When  with 
these  two  qualities  is  coupled  the  other  quality  of  sound  sense,  also 
a German  characteristic,  there  are  afforded  such  qualities  as  will 
enrich  any  land  and  place  it  at  the  top  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
in  the  scale  of  elevated  humanity.  Of  this  excellent  people  came 
the  late  Franz  Liesenhoff,  for  many  years  one  of  the  well-known 
business  men  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio.  He  came  of  the  race  that  pro- 
duced the  famous  “Iron  Chancellor,”  the  greatest  statesman,  all 
things  considered,  that  ever  walked  this  globe.  He  came  of  a race 
that  is  famous  for  its  original  investigations  in  the  problems  of 
civilized  life,  such  men  as  Goethe  and  Heckel,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
coterie  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  all  lands  and  climes.  The  Ger- 
manic blood  is  found  in  the  veins  of  the  greatest  men  and  women 
of  this  and  former  generations  and  the  Liesenhoff  family  may  well 
be  proud  of  their  descent  from  such  a race.  The  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  was  easily  the  peer  of  any  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  all 
that  constitutes  right  living  and  correct  citizenship.  He  was  a 
close  and  intelligent  observer,  read  much,  and  took  pains  to  keep 
himself  informed  upon  current  events.  He  was  quiet  in  demeanor, 
a thinker,  and  a man  of  deeds  rather  than  words.  He  was  essen- 
tially a man  of  the  peox3le  because  he  had  large  faith  in  humanity 
and  was  optimistic  in  his  views. 

Eranz  Liesenhoff  was  born  in  Dotmund,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many, on  March  6,  1833,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1899,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  Eranz,  Sr.,  and  Henrietta  Liesenhoff,  who  also 
were  natives  of  Dotmund,  where  they  spent  their  entire  lives.  The 
father  was  a coal  miner,  at  which  he  was  actively  engaged  diming 
all  his  mature  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  middle  life.  He  was  survived  several  years  by  his  widow.  In 
religion  he  was  a Catholic  and  his  wife  a Protestant.  Despite  the 
variance  of  their  church  creed,  they  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony, 
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and  their  children  were  reared  also  in  the  different  faiths,  the 
boys  following  their  father  into  the  mother  church,  while  the 
daughters  all  became  identified  with  Protestant  churches.  There 
were  thirteen  children  in  the  family,  of  which  number  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  and  the  only  one  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Of  the  others,  who  all  remained  in  their  native 
land,  most  of  them  died  young. 

Franz  Liesenhoff,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Germany  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years  he  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  a tailor,  completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  In  1861  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  landing  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  went 
into  the  tailoring  business  with  a partner  by  the  name  of  Wm. 
Ivoeling.  A few  years  later  Mr.  Liesenhoff  came  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  until  1864,  when  he  came  to  Miamisburg, 
Ohio,  and  established  himself  in  business  as  a merchant  tailor.  He 
soon  acquired  a reputation  as  one  of  the  best  tailors  in  this  section 
of  the  State  and  commanded  a trade  which  extended  over  a wide 
radius  of  territory.  It  was  said  that  during  his  active  years  he 
clothed  practically  all  the  best  people  in  his  territory  and  a cus- 
tomer once  gained  was  always  retained,  for  he  never  turned  away 
a dissatisfied  customer,  his  work  being  only  of  high  grade  and  his 
dealings  with  patrons  being  characterized  by  courtesy  and  evident 
desire  to  please  that  made  friends  of  all  who  had  dealings  with 
him.  He  was  very  successful  financially  and  at  his  death  he  left  a 
comfortable  estate.  He  erected  a large  and  commodious  store  build- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of  the  city  and  also  erected 
an  attractive  and  comfortable  home  on  Central  Avenue.  He  was 
universally  respected,  an  evidence  of  which  was  the  throng  of  his 
fellow  citizens  which  attended  his  funeral  services,  which  were 
held  at  the  Lutheran  church. 

Mr.  Liesenhoff  was  twice  married,  first  to  Lucetta  Mienholt, 
to  which  union  were  born  three  children.  The  only  daughter, 
Lena,  died  in  infancy  and  the  two  sons,  Edward  and  Carl,  came  to 
join  their  father  in  this  country  in  1864.  The  former  is  now  a 
merchant  tailor  in  Miamisburg,  where  he  is  numbered  among  the 
successful  business  men.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Brigham, 
of  Carlisle,  Ohio,  and  is  the  father  of  three  children,  a son,  Frank, 
who  married  Minnie,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  McDaniel,  of  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio,  and  is  the  father  of  three  sons,  Edward,  Jr., 
Clarence,  and  Paul;  and  two  daughters,  Elsie  and  Hazel.  The  other 
son,  Carl,  who  is  engaged  in  the  same  business  at  Middletown, 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie  Bor- 
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ger,  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  and  has  one  son,  Carl,  Jr.,  who  married 
Miss  Gail  Boxwell  of  Middletown  and  has  one  son,  Robert  Clay- 
ton. On  July  10,  1864,  Mr.  Liesenholf  married,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Sophia  Lenkensdorfer,  who  was  born  at  Steinau,  near  Frank- 
fort, in  Hesse  Nassau,  Germany,  on  March  16,  1839.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Urban  and  Maria  (Greiley)  Lenkensdorfer  who  also 
were  natives  of  Hesse  Nassau.  The  father,  who  was  a cabinet- 
maker by  vocation,  spent  his  entire  life  in  his  native  locality,  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. . He  was  a member  of 
an  old  and  well-known  family  of  his  community  and  was  himself 
a man  of  substantial  means.  He  was  prominent  in  local  public 
affairs,  being  a member  of  the  school  board  and  holding  other 
offices  of  responsibility.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  war  of  1812-15, 
having  fought  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a prominent  miller  of  Hesse  Nassau,  died  several 
years  before  her  husband’s  decease.  They  were  Protestants  in 
their  religious  faith.  Of  their  ten  children,  Mrs.  Liesenlioff  is  the 
youngest.  Besides  herself,  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  came  to 
the  United  States,  all  married  and  had  children,  and  all  are  now 
deceased,  Mrs.  Liesenlioff  being  the  only  survivor.  She  received 
a*good  education  in  the  excellent  schools  of  her  native  land  and 
on  her  fourteenth  birthday,  Palm  Sunday,  she  was  confirmed  as 
a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  she  has  ever  since 
been  a faithful  and  devoted  member.  In  1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  she  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  Castle  Garden, 
on  May  21.  She  came  at  once  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  lived  un- 
til her  marriage  to  Mr.  Liesenlioff.  She  proved  a true  helpmate 
to  her  husband,  much  of  his  subsequent  success  being  due  to  her 
encouragement  and  her  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Liesenlioff  became  the  parents  of  two  children,  namely: 
Albert,  born  in  1865,  died  in  infancy.  Emma  Helene,  who  was 
born  in  Miamisburg,  and  who  received  a splendid  education,  be- 
ing a graduate  of  the  high  school  with  the  class  of  ’84,  is  a member 
of  the  Monday  Night  Club,  and  a valuable  member  of  the  local 
library  board.  For  twenty-five  years  she  has  been  a faithful  and 
efficient  teacher  in  the  Lutheran  Sunday  school.  She  is  the  wife 
of  Clayton  0.  Shupert,  who  is  a successful  merchant  in  Miamis- 
burg. He  was  born  here  and  secured  his  education  in  the  local 
schools.  His  parents,  George  and  Mary  (Troxell)  Shupert,  were 
also  natives  of  Montgomery  County,  the  father  being  still  a resi- 
dent of  Miamisburg.  During  his  active  years  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  tobacco  growing  and  is  yet,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years,  a remarkably  active  man. 
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Franz  Liesenhoff  was  a Democrat  in  his  political  views  and 
took  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  though  never  a seeker 
after  public  office.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
belonging  to  the  blue  lodge  at  Miamisburg,  and  was  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  German  Harugari  lodge.  A man  of  sterling  character 
and  unchallenged  integrity,  Mr.  Liesenhoff  stood  “four  square  to 
every  wind  that  blew,”  his  genuine  worth  being  universally  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  community  which  had  been  honored  by 
his  citizenship.  He  was  a liberal  contributor  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  charitable  work,  but  in  this,  as  in  everything,  he  was 
entirely  unassuming  and  avoided  display,  giving  merely  out  of  the 
fullness  of  his  heart.  He  was,  indeed,  a man  among  men  and  his 
death  was  a distinct  loss  to  the  community. 


"fXtctor  Jones  SUen 

■0  ATTAIN  a worthy  citizenship  by  a life  that  is  always 
honored  and  respected  even  from  childhood  deserves 
more  than  mere  mention.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  youth  and  young  manhood  and  plant 
a character  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  associates  that  will  remain 
an  unstained  figure  for  all  time.  One  may  take  his  place  in  public 
life  through  some  vigorous  stroke  of  public  policy,  and  even  re- 
main in  the  hearts  of  friends  and  neighbors,  but  to  take  the  same 
position  by  dint  of  the  practice  of  an  upright  life  and  without  a 
craving  for  exaltation  and  popularity,  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise  and  commendation.  The  late  Victor  Jones  Allen,  one  of  the 
sturdy  citizens  and  substantial  business  men  of  Akron,  Ohio,  who 
was  well  known  throughout  this  section  for  several  decades,  was  a 
man  respected  and  honored,  not  because  of  the  vigorous  training 
of  his  special  talents,  but  because  of  his  daily  life,  each  day  hav- 
ing been  one  that  was  above  criticism  and  passed  upon  in  the  light 
of  real,  true  manhood.  Strong  and  forceful  in  his  relations  with  his 
fellow  men,  he  not  only  made  his  presence  felt,  but  also  gained  the 
good  will  and  commendation  of  both  his  associates  and  the  general 
public,  ever  retaining  his  reputation  among  men  for  integrity  and 
high  character,  no  matter  how  trying  the  circumstances,  and  never 
losing  that  dignity  which  is  the  birthright  of  a gentleman.  Conse- 
quently, although  he  has  passed  to  a higher  plane  of  action,  he 
will  long  be  remembered  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  and  over 
which  his  influence  was  like  sunshine  on  a field  of  ripened  wheat. 

Victor  J.  Allen  was  born  on  Broadway,  Akron,  on  August  22, 
1840,  and  except  for  a brief  residence  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  his 
entire  life  was  spent  in  this  city.  His  death  occurred  in  Akron  on 
September  3,  1901,  after  an  illness  of  four  months.  Mr.  Allen  was 
the  son  of  David  and  Beulah  (Jones)  Allen,  and  the  grandson  of 
Nathaniel  Allen,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  being 
killed  in  battle.  His  early  education  was  received  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to 
Cleveland,  and  while  there  became  a member  of  the  famous  Cleve- 
land Grays.  On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  defense  of 
his  country,  to  serve  one  hundred  days,  and  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  at  Cleveland  on  the  5th  of  May,  as  a private 
of  Capt.  Thomas  Paddock’s  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
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tietli  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Col.  William  H.  Hay- 
ward commanding,  his  companj^  being  what  was  formerly  known 
as  the  Cleveland  Grays.  This  regiment  was  composed  of  eight 
companies  from  the  city  of  Cleveland,  one  from  Oberlin  and  one 
from  Independence,  and  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Taylor,  near 
Cleveland.  After  muster  the  regiment  left  immediately  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  where  it  was  ordered  to  garrison  Forts  Lincoln,  Sar- 
atoga, Thayer,  Bunker  Hill,  Slocum,  Totten,  and  Stevens,  forming 
part  of  a chain  of  fortifications  surrounding  the  national  capital. 
This  important  duty  was  fully  and  strictly  performed,  thereby 
enabling  General  Grant  to  draw  from  the  former  garrison  of  these 
forts  the  reinforcements  he  so  much  desired  in  his  movements 
through  the  Wilderness  toward  Richmond.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  remained  in  these  forts  during  the  whole  term  of 
service,  and  participated  in  the  fight  before  Washington  with  a 
part  of  Early’s  rebel  corps,  July  10  and  11, 1864.  During  its  term 
of  service  the  regiment  was  rigidly  and  effectively  drilled  and  at 
its  muster  out  had  reached  a point  of  military  efficiency  which  fit- 
ted it  for  any  emergency.  It  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Cleve- 
land on  August  23,  1864.  Mr.  Allen  contracted  jaundice  while  in 
the  service  and  was  confined  in  a hospital  in  Washington,  but  at  all 
other  times  he  was  with  his  command  and  performed  faithful  and 
meritorious  service.  He  afterwards  became  identified  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  holding  membership  in  Buckley  Post 
No.  12,  at  Akron. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Allen  returned  to  Akron  and  engaged  in 
the  milling  business,  becoming  associated  with  his  uncle,  Jacob 
Allen,  and  W.  A.  Palmer  and  Frank  Allen,  under  the  name  of  the 
Allen  Mills  Company,  which  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  milling  concerns  in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  1895  the 
mills  were  sold  and  Mr.  Allen  became  connected  with  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  death,  at 
which  time  he  had  charge  of  the  office  work.  In  his  own  make-up 
there  were  exemplified  those  sterling  Yankee  characteristics  in- 
herited from  his  parents,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  his  business  career  was  never  clouded  by  any  act  of  a 
questionable  character.  He  was  a business  man  through  and 
through,  and  to  Milton  Henry,  now  deceased,  was  credited  the 
statement  that  he  considered  Mr.  Allen  one  of  the  best  business 
men  of  Akron  in  his  day.  He  was  proud  of  Akron  and  confidently 
looked  forward  to  its  growth  and  advancement  to  the  front  rank 
among  her  sister  cities  of  this  State.  He  took  a deep  interest  in 
every  movement  which  promised  to  work  to  that  end  and  in  many 
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ways  be  contributed  to  tbe  city’s  jjrosperity.  He  was  specially  in- 
terested in  tbe  welfare  of  Buclitel  College  and  other  educational 
interests  and  stood  stanchly  for  every  moral  and  civic  reform.  In 
these  efforts  be  was  entirely  unostentatious,  caring  not  for  pub- 
lic applause,  but  doing  bis  part  simply  from  a sense  of  duty  and 
privilege. 

On  June  17,  1868,  Mr.  Allen  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ella 
Shepard,  of  Cleveland,  where  she  was  born,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam and  J eannette  (Pearson)  Shepard.  Her  father  was  a native 
of  Connecticut  and  her  mother  of  Vermont.  They  came  in  an  early 
day  to  Ohio,  settling  at  Cleveland,  of  which  city  his  father  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  and  a prominent  business  man.  They  were  the 
parents  of  three  children,  namely:  William;  Ella,  Mrs.  Allen,  and 
Dr.  Nathaniel  M.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  born  the  following 
children:  Frank  P.,  vice-president  of  the  Commercial  Printing 
Company,  of  Akron;  Jeannette,  wife  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Barton,  of  Ak- 
ron; Louis  D.,  who  is  at  home;  Winnifred,  wife  of  Clyde  S.  Pelton, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Perfection  Spring  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Religiously,  the  members  of  the  family  belong  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Akron,  of  which  they  are  regular  at- 
tendants and  to  the  support  of  which  they  contribute  liberally. 
Socially,  Mrs.  Allen  is  a member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  she  being  eligible  to  membership  in  this  exclusive  or- 
ganization from  the  fact  that  her  paternal  grandfather,  Phenis 
Shepard,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  public  issues  and  questions  of  the  day,  Mr.  Allen  took 
an  intelligent  interest,  but  his  political  activity  was  confined  to  his 
exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise,  where  he  took  an  independent 
attitude,  especially  in  local  elections,  where  he  invariably  voted 
for  the  men  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  office.  His 
is  the  story  of  a life  whose  success  was  measured  by  its  usefulness 
— a life  that  made  for  good  in  all  its  relations  with  the  world.  Al- 
ways calm  and  dignified,  never  demonstrative,  his  life  was,  never- 
theless, a persistent  plea,  more  by  precept  and  example  than  by 
spoken  word,  for  the  purity  and  grandeur  of  right  principles  and 
the  beaut}^  and  elevation  of  wholesome  character.  To  him  home 
life  was  a sacred  trust,  friendship  was  inviolable  and  nothing  could 
swerve  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  honor. 


Cprusi  jUltUer 

T IS  a pleasure  to  investigate  the  career  of  a successful 
self-made  man.  Peculiar  honor  attaches  to  that  indi- 
vidual who,  beginning  the  great  struggle  of  life  alone 
and  unaided,  gradually  overcomes  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment, removes  one  by  one  the  obstacles  from  the  pathway  of 
success  and  by  the  master  strokes  of  his  own  force  and  vitality  suc- 
ceeds in  forging  his  way  to  the  front,  winning  for  himself  a posi- 
tion of  esteem  and  influence  among  his  fellow  men.  Such  is  the 
record,  briefly  stated,  of  the  late  Cyrus  Miller,  for  a number  of 
years  one  of  the  substantial  business  men  and  representative  cit- 
izens of  Akron,  Ohio,  to  a brief  synopsis  of  whose  life  and  chai 
acter  the  reader’s  attention  is  herewith  directed  in  this  memoir. 
His  life  and  the  history  of  this  locality  during  a period  of  nearly 
thirty  years  was  pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  he  lived 
to  see  and  take  a part  in  the  latter-day  growth  of  the  community. 
He  was  a progressive  man  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  and 
earnestly  and  unstintingly  gave  his  support  to  every  movement  or 
measure  for  the  betterment  or  upbuilding  of  the  city.  His  was  a 
life  of  honor  and  trust  and  no  higher  eulogy  can  be  passed  upon 
him  than  to  say  that  his  name  was  never  coupled  with  anything 
disreputable  and  that  there  never  was  the  shadow  of  a stain  upon 
his  reputation  for  integrity  and  unwavering  honesty.  He  was  a 
consistent  man  in  all  he  ever  undertook  and  his  career  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  was  utterly  without  pretense.  He  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  city  of  Akron  could 
boast  of  no  better  or  more  enterprising  citizen. 

Cyrus  Miller,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
July  6,  1899,  wras  vice-president  of  the  Akron  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  was  born  in  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1831. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  left  an  orphan  and  the  first  years  of  his 
youth  were  spent  in  the  homes  of  different  families  as  chance  of- 
fered, where  his  services  were  counted  as  compensation  for  his 
maintenance.  The  result  was  that  he  had  no  opportunity  for  se- 
curing an  education  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  he  ob- 
tained employment  as  a driver  in  the  coal  mines  at  Chippewa 
Falls,  Ohio,  having  come  to  this  State  some  time  previously.  He 
was  thus  employed  for  about  five  years,  just  at  the  age  when  he 
should  have  been  rounding  out  an  education.  He  then  went  into 
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the  mines  as  a miner,  at  which  he  was  employed  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  accepted  a position  as  shipper  for  David 
Morris,  who  was  engaged  in  shipping  coal  from  Girard,  Trumbull 
County,  to  Cleveland.  His  services  proved  eminently  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Morris,  with  whom  he  remained  about  nine  years.  He  then 
purchased  a hotel  at  Girard,  to  the  management  of  which  he  de- 
voted his  attention  during  the  following  eight  years.  About  1870 
Mr.  Miller  disposed  of  his  hotel  interests  and,  with  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash,  came  to  Akron  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business.  He  had  up  to  this  time  had  many  discouraging  and  dis- 
heartening experiences,  but  had  been  a keen  observer  of  business 
methods,  so  that  when  he  entered  into  business  he  had  pretty  defi- 
nite ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  policy  he  would  pursue.  So  correct 
was  his  conclusion  on  these  things,  that  from  the  beginning  he  was 
prospered  in  his  business  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  was  com- 
pelled to  enlarge  his  stock  and  store  facilities,  until  at  length  the 
opportunity  seemed  ripe  for  him  to  launch  out  in  a broader  field 
of  business  activity.  He  became  one  of  the  promoters  and  organ- 
izers of  the  Akron  wholesale  Grocery  Company,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  vice-president.  The  notable  success  which  has  character- 
ized this  company  through  the  years  since  its  organization  was  to 
a large  extent  due  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr.  Miller,  who  de- 
voted himself  indefatigably  to  the  business.  A man  of  sound  bus- 
iness ability,  ripe  experience  and  shrewd  judgment,  his  counsel 
was  held  in  high  regard  by  his  business  associates,  and  during  the 
years  of  his  active  connection  with  the  company  he  was  one  of  its 
most  important  members. 

Though  handicapped  from  his  childhood  by  the  lack  of  an  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Miller  had,  by  much  reading  and  keen  observation, 
become  well  informed  on  a wide  range  of  topics,  and  was  an  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  conversationalist  in  any  company  where  he 
happened  to  be.  Despite  the  splendid  record  which  he  had  made 
in  material  matters,  he  was  entirely  unassuming  in  his  demeanor 
and  his  relations  with  his  associates  and  employees  were  most 
kindly  and  considerate  at  all  times.  Possessing  marked  domestic 
tastes,  Mr.  Miller  was  extremely  fond  of  his  home  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  family  he  derived  his  greatest  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction, devoting  himself  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his 
wife  and  children. 

On  November  29,  1893,  Cyrus  Miller  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Lucinda  L.  Wilson,  a native  of  Wayne  County,  this  State,  and 
the  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  (Roe)  Wilson,  the  mother  a na- 
tive of  England.  Both  parents  are  now  deceased  and  are  buried 
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at  Clinton,  Ohio.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
William  J. ; Ludeama,  the  wife  of  George  Bullach;  Arvilla,  the  wife 
of  Daniel  Kittinger;  Martha,  deceased,  was  the  first  wife  of  George 
Bullach;  Lucinda  J.,  Mrs.  Miller. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  born  two  children,  namely:  Rhea 
M.,  a student  in  the  Akron  high  school,  and  Mary  V.,  who  is  in  the 
public  schools.  Religiously,  Mr.  Miller  subscribed  to  the  creed  of 
the  Universalist  Church,  to  the  support  of  which  he  contributed 
liberally  of  his  means.  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  found  true 
to  every  trust  and  no  one  knew  him  but  to  respect  him.  Person- 
ally, he  was  genial  and  companionable,  enjoyed  the  company  of 
his  friends,  and  by  them  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  busi- 
ness circles  his  abilities  and  high  qualities  were  generally  recog- 
nized, so  that  he  ever  commended  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  all. 


tEfjeobore  Btotgljt  fkul 

NE  of  Ohio’s  representative  and  well-known  citizens 
was  the  late  T.  Dwight  Paul,  of  Akron,  whose  life  was 
well  spent  in  activities  that  seemed  to  exercise  to  the 
full  his  unusual  abilities;  a life  that  carried  with  it  the 
lesson  that  one  whose  capacity,  while  not  of  the  very  greatest,  may 
yet  do  great  work  by  close  devotion  to  the  work.  He  was  a busy 
man,  an  industrious  man.  He  attained  a place  of  high  degree  and 
compelling  importance  in  the  locality  in  which  he  was  a constant 
quantity-one  of  the  kind  that  make  up  the  front,  rank,  the  kind 
that  can  be  relied  on,  a good  workman  in  the  world’s  affairs,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  many  that  do  the  real,  hard  work  of  the 
world  in  places  of  passing  importance  and  do  it  well.  It  was  the 
kind  of  life  that  does  not  attract  attention  for  its  unusual  bril- 
liance or  any  picturesque  or  erratic  qualities,  but  the  kind  out  of 
which  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  substance  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  continuous  achievement  of  humanity  is  made. 

Theodore  Dwight  Paul  was  a native  son  of  the  old  Buckeye 
State,  having  been  born  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Summit  County,  Ohio, 
on  July  21, 1849,  and  his  lamented  death  occurred  at  his  home,  No. 
148  Charles  Street,  Akron,  on  October  7,  1912.  His  parents  were 
Hosea  and  Ellen  (Gamble)  Paul,  natives  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
The  father  was  also  a civil  engineer — in  fact  practically  all  the 
male  members  of  this  family  have  followed  that  vocation,  some  of 
them  attaining  to  considerable  eminence  in  their  chosen  calling. 
Hosea  and  Ellen  Paul  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children: 
Harrison,  George,  Mary,  Robert,  Hosea,  Jr.,  Dwight  and  Edward. 
All  of  these  boys  became  civil  engineers.  Hosea  Paul,  Sr.,  who 
was  born  at  Northfield,  Vermont,  on  April  6,  1809,  came  to  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio,  in  1834,  and  became  a leading  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity having  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  mayor.  He  lo- 
cated several  of  the  first  railroads  in  this  section,  and  was  county 
surveyor  for  many  years.  During  1863-64  he  served  as  an  assistant 
engineer  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
where  he  endured  many  extraordinary  hardships  and  performed 
much  effective  service,  his  death,  in  1870,  being  hastened  by  the 
hardships  which  he  thus  endured.  He  was  noted  for  his  rugged 
honesty  and  for  his  outspoken  opposition  to  slavery  and  intemper- 
ance, at  a time  when  it  required  courage  to  publicly  express  such 
sentiments. 
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T.  Dwight  Paul  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  supplementing  this  by  a technical 
course  in  the  department  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Polytechnical  College  at  Philadelphia.  Returning  then  to  his  na- 
tive county,  Mr.  Paul  served  one  term  as  county  surveyor  by  ap- 
pointment and  for  three  years  was  resident  engineer  for  the  board 
of  public  works  of  Ohio  and  for  one  year  was  United  States  deputy 
mineral  surveyor  for  Montana.  He  was  the  chief  engineer  for  the 
Bellaire,  Zanesville  & Columbus  Railroad  in  1875-76,  building  the 
road  from  Bellaire  to  Woodsfield,  Ohio.  As  an  engineer  in  charge 
of  railroad  construction  work  Mr.  Paul  soon  gained  a widespread 
reputation  because  of  his  efficiency  and  he  served  as  division  engi- 
neer on  the  Canada  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  & Western, 
the  Chicago  & Erie,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  other  railroads  in  Can- 
ada, Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Washington.  In  1902-03  he  was  engineer  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Akron  & Barberton  Belt  Railroad  and  in  1894-95  he  had 
charge  of  the  field  work  of  the  survey  of  a proposed  ship  canal 
through  Ohio  for  the  United  States  government.  In  1911  Mr.  Paul 
was  elected  surveyor  of  Summit  County,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  a candidate  for  re-election.  Thoroughly  qualified  and 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  Mr.  Paul  was  generally  re- 
garded by  those  best  able  to  judge,  one  of  the  best  civil  engineers 
in  the  country,  his  work  having  always  been  performed  to  the  full- 
est satisfaction  of  those  for  whom  he  worked.  Painstaking  and 
careful,  with  him  anything  that  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth 
doing  well,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  best — 
that  characteristic  being  the  keynote  to  the  splendid  success  which 
crowned  his  labors.  In  his  home  city  he  was  personally  held  in  the 
highest  regard,  for  he  was  a citizen  of  the  highest  type  and  he 
had  given  his  unreserved  support  at  all  times  to  every  movement 
and  measure  which  had  for  its  object  the  upbuilding  and  better- 
ment of  the  city.  From  1898  to  1901  Mr.  Paul  served  as  a member 
of  the  city  council,  where  his  services  were  given  in  the  interest  of 
the  people.  He  twice  prevented  the  Akron  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany from  obtaining  an  extension  of  their  franchise  on  a five-cent 
fare  basis,  and  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  securing  indepen- 
dent telephone  service  for  Akron.  He  made  a splendid  record  in 
opposition  to  all  forms  of  franchise  ap-qression  and  to  all  hasty  or 
secret  legislation,  often  voting  alone  in  his  opposition.  For  these 
things  he  earned  and  possessed  to  a notable  degree  the  absolute 
confidence  of  those  who  were  at  all  familiar  with  his  record,  and 
during  the  years  of  his  residence  in  this  city  there  never  wTas  a 
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shadow  cast  on  his  record  as  public  official  or  private  citizen. 
Aside  from  his  professional  life,  Mr.  Paul  was  interested  in  a 
number  of  local  enterprises,  being  a stockholder  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  and  the  Firestone  Rubber  Company,  also  owning  consider- 
able real  estate  in  Akron  and  a small  tract  of  land  in  Bath  Town- 
ship, this  county. 

On  October  18,  1877,  Mr.  Paul  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Emeline  Owen,  who  was  born  at  Armstrong’s  Mills,  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  on  November  28,  1855,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  and 
Nancy  (Powell)  Owen.  Her  parents,  who  were  natives,  respec- 
tively, of  Maryland  and  Ohio,  are  now  both  deceased,  being  buried 
in  Belmont  County.  The  father  was  a wholesale  tobacco  dealer 
and  farmer  and  was  numbered  among  the  successful  business  men 
and  prominent  citizens  of  his  community.  They  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children:  Albert,  who  died  at  the  age  of  six  years; 
Emeline,  widow  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Rodolphus,  Luella, 
Gregg,  Laura,  and  Bird.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  were  born  two 
children,  namely:  Ethel  Bell,  who  died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years;  she  was  a school-teacher.  Frank  Dwight,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  who  is  now  a mechanical 
engineer  at  Cleveland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul,  out  of  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts,  also  adopted  two  children  of  Mrs.  Paul’s  brother, 
Rodolphus,  namely:  Theresa,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Leonard  Cole, 
and  Lewis. 

Religiously,  Mr.  Paul’s  convictions  were  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was  a liberal  contributor  and  ear- 
nest supporter.  Mrs.  Paul  is  a zealous  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
charitable  and  benevolent  work.  She  is  a lady  of  fine  personal 
qualities  of  character  and  enjoys  a wide  acquaintance  in  the  best 
social  circles  of  the  city  in  which  she  lives.  Personally,  T.  Dwight 
Paul  was  genial  and  companionable  and,  because  of  his  genuine 
worth  and  high  character  he  wTas  well  liked  among  his  acquaint- 
ances. Because  of  his  earnest  life,  high  attainments,  well-rounded 
character  and  definite  accomplishments,  he  is  eminently  entitled 
to  representation  in  a work  of  the  character  of  the  one  at  hand. 
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IS  not  always  easy  to  discover  and  define  the  hidden 
forces  that  have  moved  a life  of  ceaseless  activity  and 
large  professional  success;  little  more  can  be  done  than 
to  note  their  manifestations  in  the  career  of  the  indi- 
vidual under  consideration.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  life  of  the 
distinguished  physician  and  public-spirited  man  of  affairs  whose 
name  appears  above  affords  a striking  example  of  well-defined 
purpose,  with  the  ability  to  make  that  purpose  subserve  not  only 
his  own  ends  but  the  good  of  his  fellow  men  as  well.  Doctor 
Gerould  long  held  distinctive  prestige  in  a calling  which  requires 
for  its  basis  sound  mentality  and  intellectual  disciifiine  of  a high 
order,  supplemented  by  the  rigid  professional  training  without 
which  one  cannot  hope  to  rise  above  mediocre  in  ministering  to 
human  ills.  In  addition  to  his  long  and  creditable  career  in  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  exacting  of  professions,  he  also  proved  an 
honorable  member  of  the  body  politic;  rising  in  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  public,  and  in  every  relation  of  life  he  never 
fell  below  the  dignity  of  true  manhood  nor  in  any  way  resorted  to 
methods  that  invited  criticism  or  censure.  He  was  essentially  a 
man  among  men,  having  ever  moved  as  one  who  commanded  re- 
spect by  innate  force  as  well  as  by  superior  ability,  and  his  life 
and  labors  eminently  entitled  him  to  representation  among  the 
representative  men  of  his  State. 

Henry  Gerould  was  descended  from  sterling  French  ances- 
try, the  first  member  of  the  family  to  settle  in  America  being  Dr. 
Jacques  (or  James)  Jerauld,  a Huguenot,  and  a native  of  Lan- 
guedoc, France,  who  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  America  soon 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  name  appears  in 
the  list  of  settlers  in  Boston  in  the  year  1760.  He  had  three  sons, 
each  of  whom  spelled  the  family  name  differently,  one  spelling  it 
Gerould,  another  Gerald,  and  the  third  retaining  the  original 
form.  The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  Jabez  Law- 
rence Gerould,  a native  of  Newton,  Connecticut,  and  Margaret 
(Beebe)  Gerould,  a native  of  Geneva,  New  York,  of  whose  chil- 
dren the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 
Henry  Gerould  was  born  in  East  Smitlifield,  Penns.ylvania,  on 
March  6,  1829,  and,  owing  to  the  premature  death  of  his  father,  it 
early  became  necessary  for  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  bis  own  welfare.  After  receiving  what  educational 
training  was  possible  in  the  common  schools,  he  determined  to 
take  up  the  profession  which  had  been  followed  by  a number  of 
his  ancestors,  and  to  this  end  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  receiving  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1864  from  the  medical  school  con- 
nected with  Hudson  College,  now  known  as  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. In  order  to  better  equip  himself  for  his  chosen  life  work, 
the  young  doctor  spent  the  following  three  years  in  hospitals  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Storer. 
His  liist  active  practice  was  at  Bedford,  later  locating  at  Massil- 
lon, where  he  remained  until  1874,  when  he  located  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  practice  and  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  in  a 
community  noted  for  the  high  order  of  its  medical  talent.  He 
possessed  in  a notable  measure  that  broad  sympathy  which  ena- 
bled him  to  bear,  in  a large  degree,  the  burdens  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  called  to  minister.  His  presence  in  a sick  chamber  always 
brightened  the  hours  for  the  invalid  and  he  was  a welcome  guest 
wherever  he  wTent,  professionally  or  otherwise.  A careful  and 
conscientious  student  of  his  profession,  he  kept  closely  in  touch 
with  the  latest  advances  in  the  healing  art  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  were  considered  invaluable  by  his  professional  colleagues, 
by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  because  of  his  genu- 
ine worth  and  his  due  respect  for  professional  ethics. 

In  June,  1870,  Doctor  Gerould  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Julia  J.  Clapp,  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Clapp,  who  is  mentioned  in  later  paragraphs  in  this  memoir.  To 
this  union  were  born  three  children,  namely:  Harry  Clapp,  born 
in  1871;  Ruth  Whitcomb,  born  in  1879,  and  Lavina  Clapp,  born 
in  1882.  All  of  these  children  died  in  1883,  and  from  that  time  the 
doctor  turned  his  attention  particularly  to  the  advancement  and 
assistance  of  educational  and  missionary  enterprises.  Having 
lost  his  own  children  to  whom  he  would  have  given  every  educa- 
tional advantage,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  laudable  effort  to  se- 
cure for  other  young  men  and  women  such  educational  opportuni- 
ties as  they  desired,  but  were  unable  to  secure.  To  this  end  he 
gave  away  practically  his  entire  income,  and  even  gave  medical 
treatment  without  charge  to  those  who  came  to  him  for  aid.  The 
secret  of  Doctor  Gerould ’s  unselfish  and  philanthropic  life  was  his 
intense  love  for  God  and  humanity.  After  his  death  the  following 
lines  were  written  by  his  long-time  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  A. 
McLean,  who  through  his  long  association  with  him,  knew  his  in- 
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ner  nature  as  well  as  any  one:  “At  the  age  of  eighteen  Doctor 
Gerould  made  the  good  confession  under  the  preaching  of  Silas 
E.  Shepherd.  The  stalwart  preaching  of  this  mighty  man  of  God 
made  a lifelong  impression  upon  his  mind  and  heart.  When  he 
gave  himself  in  love  and  trust  to  his  Lord,  Doctor  Gerould  kept 
nothing  back.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  his  life  was  one  of 
service  and  self-sacrifice.  He  organized  the  first  Sunday  school  in 
the  Bedford  church.  He  would  start  out  on  his  round  of  visiting 
as  early  as  four  o’clock  that  he  might  return  in  time  to  serve  as 
superintendent.  In  the  State  Missionary  Conventions  his  voice 
rang  out  clear  and  strong  in  favor  of  doing  more  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  Sunday  schools.  He  it  was  who  organized  the  Sunday- 
school  associations  of  both  Indiana  and  Ohio.  His  interest  in  the 
religious  training  of  the  young  constantly  grew  with  his  growth 
and  strengthened  with  his  strength.  His  labors  in  behalf  of  young 
people  kept  him  young,  ennobled  his  life,  and  filled  him  with  un- 
speakable joy. 

“Dr.  Gerould  was  a man  of  clear-cut  convictions.  Those  who 
knew  him,  knew  where  he  stood.  He  was  in  favor  of  temperance, 
morality,  religion,  education,  and  all  needed  reforms,  and  he  was 
not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  so.  He  knew  what  he  believed  and 
why,  and  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a reason  for  his  faith 
and  hope.  His  ancestors  had  been  forced  to  leave  France  on  ac- 
count of  their  convictions.  He  was  made  of  the  same  sturdy 
moral  fiber.  He  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

“Dr.  Gerould  was  profoundly  interested  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tian education.  He  gave  generously  to  the  endowment  of  Hiram 
College.  He  founded  there  the  Gerould  Missionary  Cottage.  In 
it  young  ladies  preparing  for  the  home  or  foreign  field,  and  the 
children  of  missionaries,  are  received  free  of  charge ....  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  giving  money;  he  gave  time  and  thougnt  as  well. 
He  frequently  visited  the  college  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

“In  the  public  mind  Dr.  Gerould  is  most  closely  identified 
with  the  missionary  enterprise.  He  was  a student  of  missions, 
and  an  authority  on  missions.  He  kept  himself  informed  as  to  thu 
progress  and  needs  of  the  work.  He  corresponded  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  knew  what  they  were  doing  and  how  they  were 
faring.  He  gave  them  good  advice  respecting  the  proper  care  of 
their  health.  Well-stored  boxes  were  sent  out  to  them  from  time 
to  time.  His  home  was  like  a missionary  museum. . . .The  chief 
topic  of  conversation  at  table  and  at  fireside  was  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  At  the  family  altar  the  missionaries  were 
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lovingly  commended  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  The 
missionaries  and  their  friends  were  welcome  guests  at  all  times 
....  Dr.  Gerould  was  the  first  one  among  our  people  to  support  a 
missionary  in  the  foreign  field.  That  represented  only  a part  of 
what  he  gave  each  year.  He  gave  to  all  departments  of  the  work 
....  The  first  thought  of  this  good  man  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  thought  when  he  fell  asleep  at  night,  was 
how  he  could  do  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  world- wide  evangel- 
ization. Like  David  Livingstone,  he  counted  nothing  he  possessed 
as  having  any  value  except  in  relation  to  the  cause  and  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  lived  on  a side  street,  in  a modest  home.  Be- 
yond what  was  necessary  to  live  comfortably,  he  gave  away  his 

entire  income He  preferred  to  live  a simple,  unostentatious 

life  and  to  do  all  the  good  he  could  with  the  means  with  which  the 
Lord  had  entrusted  him.  He  realized  that  he  was  a student  of 
God’s  manifold  grace,  and  as  a steward  he  ever  sought  to  be  found 
faithful. 

“Dr.  Gerould  was  faithful  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  made 
friends  and  kept  them.  In  his  home  he  was  a perfect  gentleman. 
No  one  could  desire  a more  genial  host.  He  delighted  to  hear  and 
tell  a good  thing.  Withal,  he  was  free  from  pride  and  vainglory. 
At  Kansas  City,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  convention,  as  the 
Armory  rang  with  apjdause,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  he 
blushed  like  a schoolgirl  and  said,  ‘What  have  I done  to  deserve 
this  honor?’  The  audience  knew,  if  he  modestly  forgot.  Eternity 
alone  will  disclose  all  the  good  in  which  he  had  a worthy  part.  Like 
Paul,  Dr.  Gerould  knew  how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound.  He 
stood  the  test  of  poverty  and  adversity;  he  stood  the  severer  test 
of  prosperity.  He  endeared  himself  to  many  thousands  as  a phy- 
sician, as  a friend,  and  as  a worker  in  the  cause  of  God  and  hu- 
manity.” 

On  November  10,  1900,  Dr.  Gerould  entered  into  the  larger 
life,  his  death  occurring  very  suddenly,  just  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  greater  service  to  others.  The  funeral  services,  held  at 
the  home,  were  very  largely  attended,  for  all  who  knew  him  felt 
that  they  had  lost  a friend.  As  an  indication  of  the  universal  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held,  the  following  excerpts  are  quoted 
from  resolutions  and  personal  letters  written  at  the  time  of  his 
death : 

From  resolutions  passed  by  the  faculty  of  Hiram  College — 
“In  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  Hiram  College  we  ex- 
press the  sincerest  gratitude  for  his  self-sacrificing  labor  in  behalf 
of  worthy  young  men  and  women  struggling  for  an  education.  WTe 
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realize  fully  that  his  care  for  missionary  instruction  has  added 
much  to  our  material  resources,  and  yet  a richer  legacy  in  a life 
of  true  Christian  consecration  that  is  of  priceless  value.” 

From  resolutions  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hiram 
College,  of  which  Doctor  Gerould  was  a member — “That  in  the 
death  of  Doctor  Gerould  we  are  conscious  that  the  college  has 
lost  one  of  its  best  friends  and  noblest  benefactors,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  an  earnest,  sincere  co-worker,  who  always  had 
the  interests  of  the  college  near  his  heart.” 

Mrs.  0.  A.  Burgess,  President  of  C.  W.  B.  M. — “One  who  hon- 
ored God  and  devoted  his  life  to  doing  good  has  gone  from  us, 
and  we  feel  that  our  loss  is  great.  The  influence  of  such  a life  as 
that  of  Doctor  Gerould  will  go  on  filling  the  world  with  fragrance 
that  can  never  die — souls  saved,  hearts  made  glad,  and  homes 
happy.  ’ ’ 

Miss  Evans,  Lake  Erie  College — “He  always  warmed  my 
heart  and  gave  me  a new  supply  of  courage.  What  a monument 
he  has  in  hearts.” 

Professor  Amzi  Atwater,  Bloomington,  Indiana — “What  a 
vigorous,  persistent,  faithful,  single-minded,  resolute,  confident, 
Christian  man  he  was.  We  shall  never  see  his  like  again.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  Clapp,  father  of  Mrs.  Henry  Gerould,  was 
born  in  Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  on  January  7, 1806,  and  was  a 
son  of  Judge  Orris  Clapp,  a native  of  Massachusetts  and  a pioneer 
of  the  Western  Reserve.  Orris  Clapp  became  the  father  of  thir- 
teen children,  three  of  whom  died  in  Massachusetts.  In  1806  the 
family  made  the  long  and  tiresome  journey  in  wagons  from  their 
eastern  home  to  what  was  then  the  “far  west,”  locating  in  what  is 
now  Mentor,  Lake  Count}7,  Ohio,  where  the  Judge  became  owner 
of  a large  tract  of  land.  His  was  one  of  the  first  three  families  to 
settle  in  that  locality,  and  the  Judge  and  his  wife  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  there,  being  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Mentor.  Their  children  all  received  good  educations,  one  son, 
Matthew,  becoming  a preacher.  Another  son,  John  Milton,  while 
a student  at  Yale  College,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a number 
of  young  southern  students  and  subsequently  he  became  editor  of 
the  “Charleston  Mercury,”  an  avowed  southern  paper.  His  death 
occurred  a short  time  before  the  Civil  War.  Another  brother 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812  and  his  powder  horn  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Gerould. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Clapp  was  but  six  months  old  when  the 
family  came  to  Ohio,  and  here  he  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm, 
receiving  a good  education  at  Mentor  and  Painesville.  He  fol- 
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lowed  the  vocation  of  farming  and  came  into  possession  of  a part 
of  his  father’s  farm.  His  orchard,  planted  in  1816,  was  said  to  be 
the  finest  between  Willoughby  and  Painesville,  and  in  later  years 
he  planted  a second  orchard,  back  of  the  first.  A phase  of  his 
character  was  shown  when,  in  reply  to  some  neighbors  who  asked 
him  why  he  planted  the  second  orchard,  when  in  all  probability  he 
would  not  live  to  enjoy  fruit  from  it,  he  said,  “For  posterity.”  His 
life  was  beautiful  in  its  calm,  steady  simplidly,  for  he  practiced 
the  gospel  of  sunshine  and  good  cheer,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
one ever  saw  him  angry.  Highly  cultured,  he  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  knew  him.  During  the  dark  days  just  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  he  took  an  active  part  in  assisting  slaves  on  their  way 
to  freedom,  his  home  being  a station  of  the  famous  “underground 
railway.”  He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Disciples  Church  at 
Mentor,  one  of  the  first  churches  of  that  society  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve, though  before  leaving  their  eastern  home  the  family  had 
been  identified  with  the  Baptist  Church. 

Thomas  J.  Clapp  married  Lorinda  Bentley,  a daughter  of  the 
well-known  pioneer,  Rev.  Mr.  Bentley,  who  had  moved  to  Chagrin 
Falls  in  1830,  and  there  his  descendants  still  live.  Lorinda  Bent- 
ley was  born  in  Warren,  Ohio,  on  January  18,  1812,  and  her  death 
occurred  December  19, 1887,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Thomas  J.  Clapp 
died  at  Cleveland  on  April  26,  1882,  one  year  after  he  and  his 
good  wife  had  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  He 
had  lived  for  sixty-nine  years  on  his  old  farm  at  Mentor. 

In  1847,  Mrs.  Gerould,  then  a child,  pulled  up  some  small  pine 
trees  on  Little  Mountain,  and  these  she  transplanted  to  the  old 
home.  Some  of  these  are  still  standing,  magnificent  old  trees, 
landmarks  of  the  locality.  Mrs.  Gerould  has  a large  and  well 
executed  painting  of  her  old  home,  which  she  prizes  highly.  Mrs. 
Gerould  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents  and  her  education  was 
completed  at  Lake  Erie  College  and  Hiram  College.  Her  marriage 
to  Doctor  Gerould  occurred  on  June  21,  1870,  and  was  singularly 
fortunate  in  that  they  were  one  in  sympathies  and  aims.  In  all 
his  planning,  and  doing,  and  giving,  he  had  her  encouragement 
and  approval.  She,  too,  has  ever  been  deeply  interested  in  higher 
education  and  in  missionary  work,  and  has  herself  been  a liberal 
contributor  to  these  objects.  After  the  Doctor’s  death,  Mrs. 
Gerould  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In 
1901  she  made  a trip  around  the  world,  and  while  in  India  she 
erected  a memorial  station  at  Rath  in  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band. In  1904  she  again  went  to  India,  returning  in  1905.  Her 
life  has  been  a busy  one,  and,  in  the  main,  a happy  one,  for  she  has 
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constantly  striven  to  do  good  to  others,  and  in  this  she  has  gained 
her  greatest  blessings.  She  has  frequently  appeared  on  the  lec- 
ture platform  to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  her  travels  and  ex- 
periences in  foreign  lands. 


©rrtn  &.  Upon,  JW.  20. 

HAT  country  is  greatest  which  produces  the  greatest 
and  most  manly  men,  and  the  intrinsic  safety  depends 
not  so  much  upon  men  and  measures  as  upon  that  true 
manhood  from  whose  deep  sources  all  that  is  precious 
and  permanent  in  life  must  at  last  proceed.  Those  individuals 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  advancing  the  highest  interests  of 
society,  pursuing  each  his  personal  good  by  exalted  means,  have 
wrought  on  the  lines  of  the  greatest  good.  When  the  life  of  one 
such  individual  ends,  we  look  back  over  the  pathway  he  trod  and 
note  its  usefulness — its  points  worthy  of  emulation  and  perpetua- 
tion. What  the  late  Dr.  Orrin  A.  Lyon,  of  Akron,  did  for  his  fel- 
low men  and  the  community  in  general  might,  in  a manner,  be  told 
in  words,  but  in  its  far-reaching  influences  cannot  be  measured. 
He  was  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  from  a sincere  and  deep-felt 
interest  in  their  welfare  labored  for  all  that  would  prove  of  pub- 
lic benefit  until  the  busy  and  useful  life  was  ended.  He  was  emi- 
nent in  his  chosen  calling  and  for  many  years  he  stood  among  the 
scholarly  and  enterprising  physicians  in  a community  long  dis- 
tinguished for  the  high  order  of  its  medical  talent.  His  life  was 
characterized  not  only  by  the  most  adroit  professional  ability,  but 
also  by  a profound  human  sympathy  which  overleaped  mere  sen- 
timent to  become  an  actuating  motive,  for  he  realized  that  there  is 
no  honor  not  founded  on  genuine  worth;  that  there  is  a vital 
purpose  in  life  and  that  the  best  and  highest  accomplishment  must 
come  from  a well-trained  mind  and  an  altruistic  heart.  Those  who 
knew  him  were  unstinted  in  their  praise  of  his  genial  disposition 
and  his  superior  ability,  and  when  he  passed  to  a higher  plane  of 
activity  his  departure  was  felt  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a public  calam- 
ity, for  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  who  had  come  within  range 
of  his  influence. 

Orrin  A.  Lyon  was  born  in  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1854,  and 
he  was  the  son  of  Orrin  and  Delilah  (Ely)  Lyon.  His  father,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  the  meat  business,  and  later 
had  carried  on  farming  operations,  had  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness affairs,  and  for  a number  of  years  before  his  death  he  had 
lived  a retired  life  in  Cleveland.  He  and  his  wife  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children:  Orrin  A.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Sarah,  now  Mrs.  Wall,  and  Ashley,  of  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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They  were  people  of  eminent  respectability  and  stood  high  in  the 
community  where  they  resided. 

Orrin  A.  Lyon  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Cleveland,  going  from  there  to  Hudson,  Western 
Reserve  and  Bethany  colleges,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution. 
Having  determined  to  make  the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work, 
he  then  matriculated  in  the  Homeopathic  College  of  Cleveland, 
where  he  pursued  the  full  course  and  graduated.  He  at  once  en- 
tered upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  locating  first  at 
Orrville,  where  he  remained  about  a year,  and  then  went  to  At- 
water, Portage  County,  this  State,  where  he  practiced  during  the 
following  six  years.  He  then  came  to  Akron,  where  he  soon  built 
up  a large  and  successful  practice,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  city.  He  was  ever  an  earnest  student, 
keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  latest  advances  in  the  science  of 
medicine  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  professional 
brethren.  Personally,  he  was  a man  of  broad  heart  and  kindly 
spirit,  intensely  optimistic  in  his  view  of  life,  always  cheerful 
and  genial  in  his  intercourse  with  friends,  and  ever  ready  to  do  a 
favor  or  discommode  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others.  He  Avas 
a prosperous  giver  to  all  worthy  objects  and  his  private  benefac- 
tions were  bestowed  without  thought  of  reward  or  the  applause 
of  the  multitude.  He  was  intensely  public  spirited  in  his  attitude 
towards  the  interests  of  the  community,  ever  standing  for  all  that 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  generally.  While  a resi- 
dent of  Portage  County  he  was  appointed  coroner,  which  position 
he  resigned  upon  moving  to  Akron.  In  this  city  he  was  a member 
of  the  city  board  of  health,  in  which  position  he  rendered  impor- 
tant service  to  the  community.  The  demands  of  his  business  pre- 
cluded his  taking  a very  active  part  in  political  affairs,  but  he  ap- 
preciated the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  never  failed  to  exercise 
the  right  of  suffrage.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of  the  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  belonging  to  the  commandery  of  Knights 
Templars,  which  body  had  charge  of  his  funeral.  He  was  also  an 
active  member  of  the  Knights  of  Maccabees,  having  organized 
Leon  Lodge  of  that  order  in  East  Akron.  The  lodge  was  named  in 
his  honor,  Leon  being  the  French  form  of  Lyon. 

On  December  16,  1885,  Doctor  Lyon  was  united  in  marriage 
with  J essie  F.  Mattoon,  a native  of  Atwater,  Ohio,  where  she  was 
reared  and  lived  until  her  marriage.  Her  parents  were  Sidney 
and  Elizabeth  (Baldwin)  Mattoon,  well-known  farmers  of  Portage 
County,  though  Mr.  Mattoon  had  formerly  been  connected  with 
railroads.  They  are  both  now  deceased.  They  were  the  parents 
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of  the  following  children:  Charles,  a commission  merchant  of 
Cleveland;  Carrie,  who  died  at  fourteen  years  of  age;  Jessie,  Mrs. 
Lyon;  Stella,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years;  Edwin 
Sidney,  salesman  for  a coffee  house  in  Cincinnati.  To  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Lyon  were  born  the  following  children:  Dr.  Edwin  S.,  who 
graduated  from  medical  college  in  Cleveland  in  the  spring  of  1913 ; 
Mareta,  and  Paul  and  Virginia,  twins,  who  are  at  home  with  their 
mother.  Doctor  Lyon’s  death  occurred  on  June  16,  1910,  being 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  and  his  death  caused  general 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  regret  throughout  the  community.  He 
was,  indeed,  a man  among  men,  “standing  four-square  to  every 
wind  that  blows,”  and  his  memory  remains  as  a blessed  benedic- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him. 


Cftrisfttan  OTetier 


HE  CITY  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  received  a very  desirable 
acquisition  to  her  citizenship  when  the  late  Christian 
Weber  cast  his  lot  in  this  community.  It  has  been  said 
that  wealthy  Germans  seldom  emigrate  and  that  it  is 
only  the  poor  of  that  race  who  take  up  their  abode  in  foreign 
countries.  Wealth,  however,  does  not  consist  entirely  of  money, 
and  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  brawn  and 
muscle,  sharp  wits  and  plodding  industry  that  have  come  to  her 
from  the  famous  empire  beyond  the  eastern  ocean.  Mr.  Weber, 
only  one  of  many,  but  a fine  type  of  the  industrious  and  persistent 
man  of  affairs,  became  identified  with  Miamisburg  in  the  early 
days  of  its  development  and  he  aided  in  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  same  in  a most  commendable  manner,  being  thus  eminently 
deserving  of  a place  among  her  representative  citizens  of  the  past 
generation.  He  was  a man  who  looked  on  the  sunny  side  of  life, 
ever  hopeful  that  the  good  would  rule  instead  of  the  bad,  and  as  a 
result  of  such  a disposition  he  made  it  pleasant  for  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  in  either  a business  or  social  way.  He 
was  a man  of  kindly  nature,  which  made  him  popular  with  all  who 
associated  with  him,  and  he  was  also  a man  of  high  moral  char- 
acter so  that  he  had  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all,  his  mem- 
ory remaining  a blessed  benediction  to  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Christian  Weber  was  born  on  Februar}^  14,  1826,  in  Ros- 
lieimer,  Prussia,  and  he  was  the  son  of  Christian,  Sr.,  and  Abical 
Weber.  These  parents,  who  were  also  natives  of  Prussia,  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1835,  bringing  with  them  their  fam- 
ily, then  consisting  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  After  a 
long  and  tiresome  voyage  in  one  of  the  typical  sailing  vessels  of 
that  period,  they  were  landed  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
where  they  sojourned  but  a short  time,  going  then  to  Buffalo,  New 
York.  There  they  made  their  home  for  a number  of  years,  and 
there  both  of  the  parents  died  during  the  terrible  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties,  the  dread  scourge  also 
carrying  away  one  of  the  daughters,  then  grown  to  womanhood. 
All  three  deaths  occurred  within  a period  of  two  weeks. 

Of  this  family,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest,  and 
all  have  now  passed  away,  all  having  married  and  leaving  chil- 
dren. Christian  Weber,  the  subject,  secured  his  education  in  the 
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public  schools  after  coming  to  this  country,  supplementing  his 
educational  training  by  a wide  range  of  reading  and  habits  of 
close  observation,  so  that  he  was  considered  a well-informed  man, 
being  a good  conversationalist  on  all  general  themes.  When  a 
young  man  he  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Arkenburg,  a well-known 
tobacco  manufacturer  of  Buffalo,  with  the  intention  of  learning  the 
trade  of  cigar  making.  Subsequently,  when  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  he  went  with  the  firm  to  New  York  City,  where  he  followed  his 
trade  for  some  years.  He  proved  a faithful  and  industrious  em- 
ployee, and  held  the  confidence  of  his  employer  to  such  an  extent 
that  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  was  sent  to  Miamis- 
burg,  Ohio,  to  purchase  leaf  tobacco.  He  remained  here  for  some 
time  and  eventually  became  a general  tobacco  buyer  for  his  firm 
both  in  Ohio  and  throughout  the  Southern  States,  having  proved 
himself  a skilled  and  shrewd  buyer.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  Mr.  Weber  came  to  Miamisburg  and  engaged  as  a buyer 
and  seller  of  leaf  tobacco  on  his  own  account.  Erecting  a large 
warehouse,  he  bought  extensively,  and  was  soon  supplying  the 
manufacturers  with  tobacco  in  large  amounts,  becoming  thus 
well  known  throughout  the  trade.  He  was  a good  business  man  in 
every  respect,  shrewd  and  sagacious,  his  business  dealings  being’ 
conducted  along  absolutely  legitimate  lines  and  based  on  right 
principles,  so  that  at  all  times  he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  houses  with  whom  he  dealt.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  a 
material  way,  so  that  in  1898  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from  active 
participation  in  business  affairs  and  lived  quietly  at  his  pleasant 
home  on  Second  Street,  Miamisburg,  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  21st  of  January,  1902.  Mr.  Weber  had  for  many 
years  been  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of  Miamisburg,  where 
he  was  universally  held  in  the  highest  esteem  because  of  his  man}7 
excellent  qualities  of  character  and  his  upright  and  successful 
business  career.  Though  his  life  was,  in  the  main,  uneventful,  as 
far  as  stirring  incident  or  startling  adventure  is  concerned,  yet  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  most  substantial  elements  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a successful  man  in  any  walk  in  life.  His  was  a 
career  of  unswerving  integrit}7,  indefatigable  private  industry 
and  wholesome  home  and  social  relations.  It  is  the  record  of  a 
well  balanced  mental  and  moral  constitution,  which  enabled  him 
always  to  do  that  which  his  conscience  dictated  to  him  as  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  he  had  the  courage  of  his  honest  convictions. 

Politically,  Christian  Weber  was  a faithful  and  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  though  never  an  office  seeker 
for  himself.  A member  of  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  a liberal 
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giver  to  its  support  and  to  the  advancement  of  all  its  interests. 
Indeed,  every  movement  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of 
the  community’s  best  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  re- 
ceived his  cordial  and  whole-hearted  support. 

In  Miamisburg,  in  1862,  Christian  Weber  was  married  to 
Lucetta  M.  Grove,  who  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  she  now 
lives  and  which  was  built  by  her  grandfather,  Jacob  Kerch er.  Her 
birth  occurred  on  October  2,  1842,  and  thus  she  has  lived  under 
the  same  roof  for  more  than  sevent}^  years.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  George  A.  and  Christina  (Kerclier)  Grove,  the  former  a native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  born  in  Miamisburg.  George 
Grove  came  to  Montgomery  County  in  young  manhood,  and  here 
married  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Margaret 
(Gephart)  Kercher.  Her  parents  had  come  to  this  locality  from 
Pennsylvania  in  about  1800,  purchasing  a large  tract  of  land,  on 
which  the  chy  of  Miamisburg  is  largely  built.  Jacob  Kercher 
cleared  and  improved  a large  farm,  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  lay- 
ing out  the  embryo  city  of  Miamisburg.  He  was  a man  of  many 
interests,  having  had  a large  part  in  the  construction  of  the  canal 
and  other  enterprises  of  a local  nature.  In  1837  he  erected  one 
of  the  finest  residences  in  the  Miami  Valiev,  which  is  still  in  good 
repair  and  is,  as  stated  above,  now  occupied  by  his  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Weber.  He  died  here  when  past  sixty  years  of  age,  being 
survived  a number  of  years  by  his  widow,  who  was  about  seventy 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  They  were  both  earnest  Chris- 
tians, Mr.  Kercher  being  a member  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
while  his  wife  held  her  membership  in  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
was  liberal  in  his  attitude  to  all  public  and  benevolent  enterprises 
and  he  gave  the  ground  on  which  the  first  church  was  erected  and 
the  first  burial  plot  in  all  the  Miami  Valley.  In  many  ways  he 
showed  his  liberality  and  broad  mindedness,  so  that  he  was  essen- 
tially one  of  the  “first  citizens”  of  his  community.  To  him  and 
his  wife  were  born  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  deceased. 

George  Grove  and  his  wife  spent  their  entire  married  life  in 
Miamisburg,  the  father’s  death  occurring  here  in  January,  1902. 
George  Grove  was  a prominent  man  in  the  city  in  his  active  days, 
having  for  a number  of  years  been  a successful  lumber  dealer  and 
also  engaged  in  other  laudable  enterprises.  He  was  one  of  the 
promoters  and  organizers  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Miamis- 
burg and  was  an  early  officer  of  that  institution,  contributing  by 
his  personal  efforts  to  its  success.  Politicallv,  he  was  a Democrat, 
while  his  religious  membership  was  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  In 
public  affairs  he  took  an  intelligent  interest  and  was  twice  elected 
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to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service  in  be- 
half of  his  constituency.  George  Grove  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Weber,  died  forty-six  years 
ago,  and  subsequently  he  married  Sarah  Gephart,  who  now  lives 
in  Dayton. 

To  Christian  and  Lucetta  Weber  were  born  nine  children,  as 
follows:  Two  died  early  in  life;  Robert  is  married  and  resides  in 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  Amelia  is  unmarried  and  remains  at  home; 
Edmund,  who  is  a successful  lumber  dealer  in  Miamisburg,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  two  children;  Jane  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  N.  B.  Hartwell, 
of  Miamisburg;  John  is  a successful  physician  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
is  married  and  has  a son;  Oliver  is  also  a doctor  of  medicine,  resid- 
ing in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  All  the  children  have  been  reared  to  lives 
of  respectability  and  honor  and  are,  as  is  their  mother,  identified 
with  the  Reformed  Church.  No  family  in  Miamisburg  stands 
higher  in  general  esteem  than  the  one  under  consideration,  for 
they  have  long  been  identified  with  this  locality  and  have  had  an 
active  part  in  its  development  and  upbuilding. 


&bel  goober 

HE  LIFE  history  of  Abel  Hoover,  one  of  the  venerable, 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Miamis- 
burg,  Ohio,  shows  what  industry,  good  habits,  and 
stanch  citizenship  will  accomplish  in  the  battle  of  life. 
His  life  has  been  one  replete  with  duty  well  and  conscientiously 
performed  in  all  its  relations.  He  has  not  been  a man  to  shrink 
from  anjr  duty,  however  irksome,  in  either  public  or  private  life, 
and  it  is  such  traits  that  have  been  contributing  elements  to  his 
success.  He  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  pioneer  period  and  has 
noted  the  wondrous  transformation  from  that  time  to  this,  playing 
well  his  part  in  the  drama  of  civilization.  He  has  been  an  advocate 
of  wholesome  living  and  has  been  a constant  and  potent  force  in 
the  upbuilding  and  improvement  of  his  community,  so  that  to-day 
no  resident  of  his  city  commands  to  a larger  degree  the  sincere  re- 
spect and  good  will  of  the  people.  To  such  as  he  is  this  section  of 
the  State  indebted  for  much  of  its  present  prosperity,  for,  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  city,  he  led  where 
others  followed  and  to  his  sturdy  enterprise  and  progressive  ac- 
tions was  due  much  of  the  success  which  attended  the  enterprise 
with  which  he  was  connected. 

Abel  Hoover  is  a son  of  David  Harmon  Hoover  and  Cather- 
ine (Houtz)  Hoover,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  paternal  grandparents  were  Frederick  and (Harmon) 

Hoover,  also  natives  of  the  Keystone  State,  while  the  maternal 
grandparents  were  John  and  Mary  (Snyder)  Houtz,  who,  in  an 
early  day,  came  to  Ohio,  their  deaths  occurring  near  Troy,  Miami 
County,  when  well  advanced  in  years.  They  were  farming  folk, 
though  in  early  life  he  had  been  a distiller.  He  freighted  his  wares 
down  the  Miami,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  disposed  of  his  cargo  and  boat  and  made  the  return 
trip  on  foot  or  horseback.  One  of  these  trips  took  him  to  Cuba, 
and  while  there  he  purchased  some  pitchers  for  his  daughters, 
several  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  family  as  heirlooms. 
In  the  middle  of  life  John  Houtz  and  wife  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  became  devoted  Christians.  Indeed,  so  devoted  was 
Mr.  Houtz  to  the  welfare  of  his  church  that  he  went  all  the  way  to 
New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  from  Col.  John  Jacob 
Astor  funds  with  which  to  help  build  a church,  a mission,  how- 
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ever,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful.  The  incident  throws  light  on 
the  sterling  character  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  man. 

Frederick  Hoover  and  wife  came  from  their  native  State  to 
Ohio  about  1820  and  settled  on  a large  farm  of  practically  wild 
land  in  Miami  Township,  Montgomery  County.  There  they  cre- 
ated a fine  farm  and  spent  the  rest  of  their  days,  the  father  dy- 
ing at  the  age  of  about  eighty  years,  and  his  wife  sometime  prior 
thereto. 

David  Harmon  Hoover,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  about  1800,  and  was  still  a young  man  when  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Ohio.  He  was  reared  to  maturity  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  for  some  time  ran  his  father’s  still.  Eventually  he  came  to 
Miamisburg  and  entered  the  mercantile  business,  also  owning  a 
warehouse  on  the  canal.  In  about  1850  he  began  the  manufacture 
of  threshing  machines,  in  which  enterprise  he  met  with  large  suc- 
cess, becoming  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  influential  men  of 
this  community.  He  was  well  fortified  in  those  elements  which 
go  to  the  making  of  a successful  man  in  any  sphere  of  endeavor 
and  to  him  the  community  was  indebted  for  much  of  its  growth 
and  advancement.  His  death  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  his 
wife,  who  was  born  in  1800,  dying  in  1887.  He  was  a Democrat  in 
his  political  views,  while  he  and  his  wife  were  first  identified  with 
the  Reformed  Church,  but  later  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  they  remained  loyal  members  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Their  children  were  as  follows:  Elizabeth,  who  died  some 
time  after  her  marriage  to  Charles  Allen;  Abel,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Samantha  Ann,  the  widow  of  William  Gamble,  lives 
in  Miamisburg;  Ellen  died  in  childhood. 

Abel  Hoover  was  born  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  on  September  5, 
1832,  and  was  reared  under  the  parental  roof,  receiving  a good 
education  in  the  common  schools.  Upon  attaining  mature  years 
he  became  engaged  with  his  father  in  the  manufacturing  business 
and  thenceforth  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  local  industrial  field.  After  his  father’s  death,  he 
took  over  the  business,  first  under  the  name  of  Hoover  & Son,  and 
later  as  Hoover  & Company,  and  then  as  Hoover  & Gamble.  Sa- 
gacious and  shrewd  in  discerning  the  needs  of  the  trade,  his  enter- 
prise and  progressive  tendencies  found  full  scope  and  he  so  con- 
ducted the  business  as  to  give  his  firm  a commanding  position  in 
their  line.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Hoover  manufactured 
and  sold  the  first  twine  binder-reaper  sold  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  this  branch  of  the  business  he  gave  special  attention,  his 
efforts  being  rewarded  with  marked  success.  Mr.  Hoover  was 
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also  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine,  but 
sold  out  his  interests  to  the  combine.  He  also  had  other  invest- 
ments, being  a stockholder  and  director  in  the  First  National 
Bank  as  well  as  interested  in  other  lines.  Altogether,  during  his 
active  connection  with  the  business  affairs  of  Miamisburg,  Mi*. 
Hoover  was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  its  most  enterprising 
citizens,  his  support  and  encouragement  being  given  to  every 
enterprise  or  movement  which  promised  to  benefit  the  community 
or  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  people,  materially,  socially,  or  mor- 
ally. Though  he  is  now  retired  from  active  participation  in  bus- 
iness affairs,  he  is  still  interested  in  current  affairs  and  is  num- 
bered among  the  honored  older  citizens  of  the  city. 

Politically,  Mr.  Hoover  was  originally  a Whig,  but  allied  him- 
self with  the  Republican  Party  on  its  organization,  to  which  he 
has  maintained  a stanch  allegiance.  Fraternally,  he  was  formerly 
an  active  Mason,  in  both  blue  lodge  and  chapter,  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite.  His  religious  membership  is  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  an 
active  supporter  in  various  ways. 

In  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  on  April  7,  1858,  Mr.  Hoover  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Clara  E.  Hoff,  who  was  born  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  14,  1837.  She  was  but  eighteen 
months  old  when  brought  to  Ohio  by  her  parents,  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Leis)  Hoff.  Here  Mr.  Hoff  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
business  during  the  remainder  of  his  active  life,  dying  in  1876, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  survived  about  eight 
years  by  his  widow,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Besides  Mrs.  Hoover, 
the  only  member  of  her  family  now  living  is  a brother,  H.  C.  Hoff, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  Miamisburg.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abel  Hoover  the  following  children  were  born : William  D.,  who 
received  a good  education  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  is  now 
representing  the  interests  of  his  father  and  others  in  the  sugar 
milling  in  the  west;  he  married  Rachel  E.  Hunt  and  they  have  two 
children,  Edwin  H.  and  Donald  H.  The  second  child,  Dr.  Charles 
E.,  after  graduating  from  Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  five  years  in 
medical  study  and  research,  three  years  of  the  time  being  spent 
in  Vienna.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a professor  in  the  med- 
ical department  of  Western  Reserve  College.  He  married  Cather- 
ine Frazer  and  they  have  a daughter,  Catherine.  Albert  Hoover, 
who  received  his  education  in  the  Miamisburg  schools,  is  now  con- 
nected with  a soda  ash  company  near  Wyandot,  Michigan.  He 
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married  Theresa  Taylor,  of  Broome  County,  New  York.  Esther 
Belle  is  the  wife  of  Oscar  Linderholm,  an  attorney  at  Monta  Vista, 
Colorado,  and  they  have  three  children,  Clara  C.,  Joan,  and 
Elizabeth. 

Abel  Hoover  has  been  not  only  a progressive  man  of  affairs, 
successful  in  material  pursuits,  but  a man  of  modest  and  unas- 
suming demeanor,  a fine  type  of  the  reliable,  self-made  American, 
whose  watchword  was  always  “ Forward.”  To  such  as  he  is  the 
great  State  of  Ohio  indebted  for  that  sterling  type  of  citizenship 
which  has  given  her  a high  place  among  her  sister  States.  Now  in 
golden  sunset  of  his  well-rounded  life,  he  is  able  to  complacently 
look  back  over  the  years  and  feel  that  his  life  has  been  well  spent 
and  that  his  lines  have  indeed  been  cast  in  pleasant  places.  He  is 
truly  one  of  the  grand  old  men  of  Montgomery  County. 


A 
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VERYWHERE  in  our  land  men  have  been  found  who 
have  worked  their  way  from  humble  and  lowly  begin- 
nings to  places  of  high  esteem  in  the  material,  civic, 
and  social  world,  and  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  proud- 
est boasts  of  our  fair  country  that  such  men  are  accounted  of  thou- 
sandfold more  worth  and  value  to  the  commonwealth  than  the 
aristocrat,  with  his  inherited  wealth,  position,  and  distinguished 
name.  “Through  struggles  to  triumph”  appears  to  have  been 
the  maxim  which  has  held  sway  over  manj^  of  our  citizens  and, 
though  some  fall  exhausted  by  the  waj^side,  others,  by  their  in- 
herent force  of  character  and  strong  mentality,  rise  paramount  to 
environment  and  all  which  sought  to  hinder  them.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  late  John  Weiser,  for  years  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  progressive  business  men  of  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  his 
residence  and  principal  scene  of  his  operations  being  at  Miamis- 
burg.  He  is  remembered  as  a man  of  great  energy  and  rare  judg- 
ment, which  he  carried  into  all  affairs  in  which  he  was  interested. 
He  possessed  a high  degree  of  intelligence,  few  of  his  compeers  ex- 
celling him  in  the  possession  of  a fund  of  general  information, 
which,  coupled  with  his  amiable  disposition  and  companionable 
manner,  made  him  one  of  the  successful  and  popular  men  of  his 
city.  He  was  indeed  a manly  man,  and  the  honor  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  whether 
in  a business,  public  or  social  wa}^,  was  but  the  just  tribute  to  his 
worth. 

John  Weiser  was  a native  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
on  February  24,  1832,  and  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Weiser,  who  also, 
with  his  wife  was  a native  of  the  Kej^stone  State,  both  being  of 
German  ancestry.  They  lived  and  died  in  their  native  State.  The 
father  was  never  very  prominent  in  a business  way,  having  been 
mainly  a man-of-all-work,  though  eminently  respectable  as  to  per- 
sonal character.  He  died  when  past  the  age  of  sixty  years.  He 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

John  Weiser  was  one  of  twelve  children  born  to  his  parents, 
of  whom  the  survivors  now  are  Sallie  and  Lavina,  unmarried,  who 
live  at  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania.  John  Weiser  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State,  where  he  remained 
until  after  attaining  his  majority.  He  was  industrious  and  ambi- 
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tious,  carefully  conserved  his  finances  so  that,  desiring  wider  op- 
portunities for  labor  and  investment,  he  came  to  Ohio,  locating 
at  Miamisburg,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  promoted  and  organ- 
ized the  Miamisburg  Twine  Company.  To  his  indomitable  energy 
and  sound  judgment  much  of  the  splendid  success  which  attended 
this  enterprise  was  due,  it  having  the  enviable  reputation  of  hav- 
ing made  money  for  all  who  were  interested  in  it  in  a financial 
way.  In  this  enterprise  Mr.  Weiser  remained  an  active  and  in- 
fluential factor  until  his  death.  He  also  became  interested  with 
other  business  enterprises,  in  all  of  which  he  evinced  a soundness 
of  judgment  which  made  him  invaluable  as  a business  associate 
and  partner.  He  became  an  extensive  dealer  in  tobacco,  in  part- 
nership with  William  Strope,  and  for  some  years  handled  a great 
deal  of  grain.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  and  became  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
owned  two  good  farms,  and  a good  tobacco  warehouse.  In  this 
brief  recital  it  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Weiser  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  commercial  life  of  Miamisburg,  where  so  many  of  his 
years  were  spent,  and  but  few  enterprises  of  magnitude  were 
promoted  there  without  his  assistance  or  co-operation.  He  was 
eminently  public  spirited  and  any  movement  having  for  its  ulti- 
mate object  the  progress  or  welfare  of  his  city  or  community  re- 
ceived his  hearty  endorsement  and  unselfish  support.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  character  who  followed  only  high  ideals,  and  thus 
his  actions  were  characterized  by  a loftiness  and  purity  that 
placed  them  above  suspicion.  He  despised  hypocrisy  or  sham  in 
others  and  his  own  word  was  as  good  as  a bond. 

John  Weiser  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sophia  M.  Ridenour, 
who  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maryland  on  January  4,  1833.  She 
was  but  a child  when  brought  to  Montgomery  County  by  her  par- 
ents, George  and  Susan  (Unger)  Ridenour,  and  here  she  met  and 
married  Mr.  Weiser.  Her  parents,  who  also  were  natives  of 
Maryland,  lived  on  the  line  between  that  State  and  Pennsylvania. 
After  the  birth  of  their  fourth  child  they  came  to  Montgomery 
County,  locating  about  ten  miles  from  Miamisburg,  where  they 
silent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  both  dying  under  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  but  a few  years  apart.  They  were  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  which  number  Mrs.  Weiser  was  the  second  in  order  of 
birth.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weiser  were  born  two  daughters,  namely : 
Sarah  J.,  who  was  born,  reared,  and  educated  in  Miamisburg,  be- 
came the  wife  of  W.  TI.  Albrecht,  now  a retired  business  man  of 
that  city,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  three  sons  and 
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three  daughters,  namely:  Herbert,  Ada,  Carrie,  John,  William 
and  Dorothy.  The  younger  daughter,  Clara,  is  the  widow  of  the 
late  William  C.  Lehman  and  now  lives  with  her  mother.  She  has 
two  children,  James  W.  and  Margaret  R. 

John  Weiser  died  at  his  home  in  Miamisburg  on  April  27, 
1892,  and  his  departure  was  considered  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
community  in  which  he  had  lived  and  labored.  He  had  so  im- 
pressed his  personality  on  the  community  that  it  seemed  that  he 
could  ill  be  spared,  while  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
numbered  among  his  personal  friends,  his  loss  was  keenly  felt. 
Religiously,  Mr.  Weiser  was  an  earnest  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  as  is  the  eldest  daughter,  while  Mrs.  Weiser  and  the 
younger  daughter  are  affiliated  with  the  Reformed  Church.  Polit- 
ically Mr.  Weiser  voted  in  harmony  with  the  Democratic  party 
on  national  issues,  but  on  local  elections  he  maintained  an  indepen- 
dent attitude,  always  voting  for  the  men  whom  he  considered  best 
qualified  for  office.  He  left  to  his  family  the  rich  memory  of  an 
unstained  name  and  to  the  city  he  loved  so  well  the  record  and  ex- 
ample of  an  honorable  and  well-spent  life. 


jiflajor  Cfjarles  imitfj 

"IE  RESPECT  which  should  be  accorded  the  brave  sons 
of  the  North  who  left  homes  and  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  peaceful  lives  to  give  their  services,  and  their  lives 
if  need  be,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  American 
Union  is  certainly  due  the  gentleman  to  a brief  review  of  whose 
life  the  following  lines  are  devoted.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  of 
1861-65.  To  them  the  country  is  under  a debt  of  gratitude  it  can 
never  repay,  and  in  centuries  yet  to  be  posterity  will  commemo- 
rate their  chivalry  in  fitting  eulogy  and  recite  their  heroic  deeds 
in  story  and  in  song.  To  the  once  large,  but  now  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing army  that  followed  “Old  Glory”  on  many  bloody  fields  in 
the  sunny  southland,  crushed  the  armed  hosts  of  treason  and  re- 
established on  a firm  and  enduring  foundation  the  beloved  gov- 
ernment of  our  fathers,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belonged.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  world’s  workers,  in  times  of  peace,  he  was  equally 
courageous  and  stalwart,  ever  “standing  four-square  to  every 
wind  that  blows,”  and  in  the  community  with  which  he  was  for 
so  many  years  identified  he  achieved  a splendid  record  as  busi- 
ness man  and  private  citizen.  Owing  to  his  probity  of  character, 
his  genuine  worth,  and  his  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  he 
gained  a position  as  one  of  the  earnest  men  whose  depth  of  char- 
acter and  strict  adherence  to  principle  called  forth  the  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him.  There  were  in  him  sterling  traits  which 
commanded  uniform  confidence  and  regard,  and  his  memory  is 
to-day  honored  by  all  who  knew  him  and  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  his  many  friends. 

Charles  H.  Smith  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  on 
November  23,  1837,  and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Clark) 
Smith.  Good  English  blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  his  great-grand- 
parents, Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  his  grandparents,  George 
and  Ann  (Goodman)  Smith,  and  his  father  and  mother  having 
been  natives  of  Warwickshire,  England.  His  grandfather  was  a 
clergyman,  who,  for  a time,  officiated  at  Chilvers  Coton  Chapel. 
On  the  maternal  side,  the  subject’s  grandparents,  John  and  Mary 
(Wilson)  Clark,  were  natives  of  Warwickshire.  Thomas  Smith 
was,  in  his  native  land,  a teacher  of  music  and  in  1830  he  and  his 
wife  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts. Thomas  Smith  was  there  employed  at  block  printing,  at 
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which  trade  he  became  an  expert  and  was  very  successful  until  the 
advent  of  more  modern  methods  of  printing  cloth  by  machinery, 
which  crowded  out  the  former  methods.  Being  an  accomplished 
musician  he  was  also  a leader  of  a band.  Subsequently  he  moved, 
with  his  family,  to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  and  to  Jamestown, 
New  York,  in  1850.  Some  time  later,  while  on  a visit  to  his  daugh- 
ter in  Elyria,  Ohio,  he  met  with  an  accident  while  crossing  the 
river  there,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  his  injury.  His  widow 
survived  him  many  years,  dying  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  in 
1871.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  John,  born 
in  1824,  went  to  sea  as  a sailor  in  boyhood  and  was  lost  when  his 
schooner,  the  “Mount  Hope,”  went  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
Harriet,  born  in  1827,  became  the  wife  of  Peter  Holt;  Thomas, 
born  in  1829;  George  AY.,  born  in  1832,  the  first  member  of  the 
family  born  in  the  United  States;  Joseph  C.,  born  in  1833;  Charles 
H.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir;  Robert  F.,  born  in  1840; 
Sarah  A.,  born  in  1843,  and  who  became  the  wife  of  0.  A.  Ross; 
she  and  George  are  the  only  members  of  this  family  surviving.  All 
the  sons,  with  the  exception  of  John,  and  the  sons-in-law  served 
in  the  Union  armies  during  the  Civil  AYar,  and  all  returned  to 
eat  from  their  mother’s  table,  the  daughters  having  remained 
with  their  mother  during  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  Joseph 
and  the  two  sons-in-law  were  wounded  and  Robert  had  his  mili- 
tary coat  torn  from  his  neck  by  a piece  of  bursting  shell.  This 
was  certainly  a remarkable  record  for  loyalty  and  service  in  be- 
half of  the  national  union. 

The  boyhood  days  of  Charles  H.  Smith  were  spent  in  Fall 
River  and  Jamestown,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing his  early  years,  while  during  the  period  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age  he  attended  night  school,  being  ambitious 
and  determined  to  secure  an  education.  During  the  days  he 
worked  as  a wood  carver  and  chair  finisher.  In  1856  young  Smith 
came  to  Ohio  in  the  employ  of  L.  C.  Pratt,  the  well  known  chair 
manufacturer  of  Newburg.  Mr.  Smith  was  first  emploj^ed  in  the 
branch  factory  at  Bedford,  Ohio,  and  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  Newburg,  which  is  now  a part  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. AYhile  thus  employed  the  great  civil  conflict  broke  out  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South,  and  Mr.  Smith  promptly  offered 
his  services  to  his  comduy.  His  military  record  is  so  replete  with 
incident  and  arduous  service,  distinguished  by  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  every  duty,  that  the  liberty  is  taken  of  reproducing, 
in  substance,  the  record  from  his  “History  of  Fuller’s  Ohio  Bri- 
gade”: 
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Charles  H.  Smith’s  first  enlistment  was  in  Company  A,  Sev- 
enth Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  composed  of  what  had 
been  known  as  the  Cleveland  Light  Guard  Zouave  Military  Com- 
pany and  other  volunteers.  His  enlistment  was  on  April  17,  1861, 
in  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  first  call  for  volunteers.  The 
regiment  went  first  to  Camp  Taylor,  Cleveland,  and  then  to  Camp 
Dennison,  near  Cincinnati,  where  the  recruits  received  thorough 
instruction  in  the  school  of  a soldier.  On  the  reorganization  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment,  all  three-months’  men  were  given  a fur- 
lough, of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 

Camp  Dennison,  0.,  June  13,  1861. 

Private  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Company  A.,  Seventh  Regiment, 
Second  Brigade,  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  the  three  months’  service, 
under  the  requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
honorable  leave  of  absence,  to  go  to  his  home  and  there  remain 
until  regularly  mustered  out  of  the  service,  or  until  he  receives 
further  orders.  E.  B.  TYLER, 

Colonel  Commanding  Seventh  Regiment. 

In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Smith  assisted  in  recruiting  a company  of 
men  in  Cleveland  for  the  three-years’  service.  The  organization 
was  ordered  to  Camp  Chase,  Columbus,  where  it  was  assigned 
as  Company  G,  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Regiment.  He  was  offered 
a commission  as  lieutenant,  but  declined  it,  preferring  to  go  to 
the  front  as  a private;  however,  he  did  not  remain  a private  long, 
being  promoted  step  by  step,  for  faithful  service  and  bravery  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  was  appointed  sergeant  on  July  27,  1861; 
orderly  sergeant  on  May  12,  1862;  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
on  November  2, 1862.  The  last  named  promotion  was  for  meritor- 
ious conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  on  October  4, 
1862,  in  leading  a charge  in  which  the  color  guard  and  battle  flag 
of  the  Ninth  Texas  Regiment  were  captured.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  Major  and  Mrs.  Smith  paid  a visit  to  the  battlefield  of 
Corinth,  on  which  is  now  a monument  marking  the  spot  where 
fell  the  Confederate  Colonel  Rodgers,  and  where  he  was  buried  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wish.  During  that  memorable  battle, 
the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio  Regiment  was  pitted  against  the  Ninth 
Texas,  every  member  of  which  stood  over  six  feet  tall,  and  which 
was  commanded  by  gallant  Colonel  Rodgers.  During  the  hand-to 
hand  conflict  there  the  Confederate  color  bearer  was  shot  down 
and  the  colors  taken  by  a boy  in  blue,  but  not  until  after  the  brave 
soldier  in  gray  had  wrapped  the  flag  about  him  and  staunched  the 
blood  from  his  wound  with  its  folds.  In  a short  time  the  Union 
soldier  paid  for  his  bravery  with  his  own  life,  and  he  too  pressed 
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the  flag  to  his  own  wound.  One  of  the  big  Texans  sprang  forward 
to  regain  their  blood-stained  emblem,  when  Corporal  Smith  made 
him  a prisoner  and  held  captured  colors.  This  was  the  act  which 
gained  for  him  an  officer’s  commission. 

Lieutenant  Smith  was  assigned  to  Company  B by  Major 
Mendall  Churchill’s  special  order  No.  196;  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  May  9,  1864,  and  assigned  to  Company  A.  He  was 
promoted  to  captain  on  November  3,  1864,  and  assigned  to  Com- 
pany K,  and  on  May  3, 1865,  he  was  promoted  to  Major.  He  took 
part  in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  the  regiment  had  a part  and 
in  nearly  every  battle  he  was  in  command  of  its  skirmish  lines. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  thus  uncommonly  exposed  to  danger, 
he  passed  through  four  years  and  three  months  of  continuous 
service  without  a wound. 

By  special  order  No.  24,  on  April  25,  1864,  he  was  apx>ointed 
on  a board  of  survey  to  determine  and  fix  the  amount  and  respon- 
sibility of  loss  of  certain  ordnance  stores.  By  special  order,  May 
10,  1864,  he  was  appointed  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence, 
and  was  relieved  from  that  duty  to  receive  a promotion.  On 
September  6,  1864,  by  special  order  of  Samuel  Ross,  commanding 
the  post  at  Marietta,  Georgia,  he  was  sent  to  Atlanta  to  procure 
negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications  and  in  the  department.  On 
November  9,  1864,  he  was  appointed  on  a board  of  survey  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  upon  the  loss  of  certain  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  and  again,  on  December  30,  1864,  he  was  appointed  on  a 
board  of  survey  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  certain  hospital 
blankets.  On  January  9, 1865,  he  was  appointed  member  of  a gen- 
eral court  martial  for  the  trial  of  prisoners,  receiving  similar  ap- 
pointments on  April  9 and  May  28.  These  court  martials 
were  held  at  times  when  the  troops  were  at  rest  and  when  the 
army  resumed  operations,  each  officer  of  the  court  rejoined  his 
command. 

Major  Smith  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  on  July  11, 
1865,  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  on  July  20,  1865.  Besides  the  foregoing  splen- 
did military  record,  the  following  is  the  record  of  Major  Smith’s 
five  brothers  who  also  served  in  the  defense  of  their  country: 
J ohn  C.  Smith,  who  served  in  the  United  States  merchant  marine, 
was  lost  on  a vessel  that  foundered  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  Private 
Thomas  Smith,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry;  Captain  George  C.  Smith,  of  the  Eighty-first  Regiment 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry;  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Smith,  of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
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fantry,  and  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Vir- 
ginia, in  June,  1864;  Sergeant  Robert  F.  Smith,  of  the  Forty-ninth 
New  York  Regiment,  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. 

After  the  war,  Major  Smith  returned  to  Cleveland  and  en- 
gaged in  the  feed  and  grain  business.  While  in  the  army  he  had 
regularly  sent  his  pay  home  to  his  mother,  who  had  not  used  it, 
and  therefore,  on  his  return  home  he  was  enabled  to  start  in  busi- 
ness. He  first  started  in  a modest  way  in  partnership  with  D.  J. 
Wilder,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wilder  & Smith,  their  location 
being  on  Ontario  Street,  near  Prospect.  They  were  prospered  in 
their  business  and  subsequently  erected  an  elevator  on  Columbus 
Street.  This  was  subsequently  sold  and  Major  Smith  bought 
property  at  the  corner  of  Woodland  and  Broadway.  He  was  in 
business  about  thirty-three  years,  and  succeeded,  by  his  energy, 
enterprise,  and  right  business  methods,  in  building  up  a large  and 
profitable  trade.  He  was  never  a speculator,  but  was  soundly  con- 
servative, believing  in  substantial  and  safe  business  methods.  He 
retired  from  the  grain  business  about  ten  years  prior  to  his  death. 
Subsequently  he  became  identified  with  the  Equity  Savings  and 
Loan  Company,  of  which  he  became  a director  and  treasurer.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the  old  Board  of  Trade. 

During  his  business  career,  Major  Smith  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  attending  the  law  school  of  the  State  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1871,  being  admitted  to  practice.  However,  he 
had  not  taken  the  course  with  the  expectation  of  ever  following 
the  legal  profession,  but  merely  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
protect  his  own  interests.  He  was  a man  of  unusually  sound  busi- 
ness judgment,  whose  advice  was  often  sought,  and  as  freely 
given  on  matters  of  business.  He  was  universally  recognized  as  a 
splendid  citizen  of  lofty  character,  sterling  integrity  and  un- 
swerving honesty.  In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  a self-made 
man,  he  had  a broad  sympathy  for  young  men  struggling  for  a 
foothold  up  life’s  pathway,  many  of  whom  are  indebted  to  him 
not  only  for  valuable  counsel  and  advice,  but  also  for  material  as- 
sistance. A public-spirited  citizen,  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
use  his  means  and  influence  for  the  promotion  of  every  movement 
which  promised  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
there  was  probably  not  another  man  in  the  city  so  long  honored 
by  his  residence  who  was  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  population, 
regardless  of  all  sects,  politics,  or  professions.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  unostentatious  of  men,  open-hearted  and  candid  in  manner, 
always  retaining  in  his  demeanor  the  simplicity  and  candor  of  the 
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old-time  gentlemen,  and  his  record  stands  as  an  enduring  monu- 
ment although  his  labors  are  ended  and  his  name  is  but  a memory. 

Politically,  Major  Smith  was  originally  a Whig,  but  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republican  party  he  allied  himself  with  it,  and 
was  thereafter  active  in  its  support.  Fraternally,  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  having  been  raised  to  the 
degree  of  a Master  Mason  on  September  16, 1867,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  all  the  appendent  bodies,  including  the  chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  the  council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  the  Com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templars,  and  the  thirty-second  degree  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  Major  Smith  was  a po- 
tent force  in  all  Masonic  activities  and  left  the  imprint  of  his 
geniality  and  his  wise  counsel  upon  the  hearts  of  his  brethren. 
Major  Smith  was  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
Fuller’s  Ohio  Brigade,  being  president  of  the  last-named  organi- 
zation at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  ever  retained  a deep  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  military  matters  and  enjoyed  a large 
and  appreciative  acquaintance  among  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zations to  which  he  belonged.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  by  a pro- 
vision of  his  will,  his  membership  in  the  Loyal  Legion  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  grandson,  Charles  S.  Coulton,  who  at  that  time  was 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  the  same  provisions  being  made  relative 
to  his  membership  in  the  society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 
Under  the  rules  of  these  organizations,  at  the  death  of  a member 
the  membership  goes  to  the  eldest  son,  but  as  Major  Smith  had  no 
son,  he  named  his  grandson,  who  thus  became  the  youngest  member 
of  these  two  exclusive  military  organizations.  When  Fuller’s  Ohio 
Brigade  was  formed  into  a society,  after  the  Avar,  the  first  president 
was  General  Fuller,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  W.  B.  Swain,  of 
New  York,  with  Major  Smith  as  vice-president.  On  the  death  of 
General  Swain,  Major  Smith  received  the  unusual  honor  of  being 
elected  president  for  life,  and  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Smith  was 
made  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  society,  a double  testimony 
to  the  love  and  affection  with  which  the  Major  and  his  good  wife 
were  held  by  the  old  veterans.  Major  Smith  possessed  a remark- 
able memory,  was  a great  reader  of  the  world’s  best  literature, 
and,  as  a writer,  he  possessed  a pleasing  and  forceful  style  that 
made  his  productions  very  interesting.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
“History  of  Fuller’s  Ohio  Brigade,”  which  possesses  much  more 
than  ordinary  literary  merit,  and,  having  been  written  from  the 
author’s  x>ersonal  notes  and  recollections,  is  invaluable  and 
should  grace  the  shelf  of  every  soldier’s  library.  Always  a stu- 
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dent,  Major  and  Mrs.  Smith  undertook  the  study  of  the  German 
language  and  together  they  mastered  it  thoroughly.  The  Major 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  parliamentary  law  and  was  often 
called  upon  to  preside  at  public  meetings.  He  was  an  extensive 
traveler,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  was  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  instructive  conversationalist.  A soul 
high  in  its  aspirations,  an  intellect  broad  in  its  reach,  a citizen 
ever  ready  to  serve,  a husband  and  father  whose  home  was  his  life ’s 
center,  a brother,  a companion,  a comrade  ever  loving  and  beloved, 
he  rounded  out  a long  and  active  life  and  left  upon  the  records 
and  the  affairs  of  life  a beneficent  influence  that  will  last  till  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

On  November  26,  1868,  Major  Charles  H.  Smith  was  married 
to  Louisa  M.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  the  daughter  of  Luke  Dewey 
and  Lucinda  M.  (Ely)  Johnson.  This  union  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  the  following  children:  Mildred  Lovisa,  the  wife  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Coulton,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  mother  of  four  children, 
Mildred  Louise,  a member  of  the  class  of  ’14,  Smith  College, 
Frances  Ely,  of  the  class  of  ’13,  Hathaway  Brown  School ; Charles 
Smith,  and  Richard  M.,  Jr.  Ely  Clarke  died  at  the  age  of  two 
years;  Nina  Louise  became  the  wife  of  Clarence  E.  Dodd,  of 
Cleveland,  and  they  have  one  child,  Robert  Smith  Dodd;  Edith 
Roberta,  the  wife  of  Frank  E.  Taplin,  of  Cleveland. 

Luke  Dewey  Johnson,  father  of  Mrs.  Smith,  came  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  from  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  was  successfully 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  He  was  familiarly 
known  as  Col.  “L.  D.,”  having  served  in  the  Cleveland  Light  Ar- 
tillery and  on  the  Governor’s  staff  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  His 
death  occurred  in  Cleveland,  as  did  that  of  his  wife.  The  latter 
was  a daughter  of  Merrick  Ely,  a pioneer  settler  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  having  been  the  proprietor  of  a stage  line  which 
carried  the  mails  between  Pittsburgh,  Poland,  and  Cleveland.  He 
came  to  the  latter  city  in  1834  and  bought  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six acres  of  land  from  a brother,  who  was  disappointed  with 
the  country.  Merrick  Ely  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
died  in  1838.  A part  of  his  land  has  since  been  continuously  in 
the  name  of  some  of  his  direct  descendants,  the  present  home  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  as  well  as  that  of  her  brother,  adjoining,  being  a 
part  of  the  original  estate,  and  comprising  one  of  the  best  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  city. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  led  an  eminently  active  and  useful  life  and  is 
held  in  the  highest  regard  in  the  circles  in  which  she  moves.  Like 
her  late  husband,  she  takes  a deep  interest  in  all  things  military, 
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an  interest  that  has  probably  come  to  her  by  heredity,  for  she  is 
descended  from  old  fighting  stock,  being  three  times  eligible  to 
membership  in  that  select  and  exclusive  organization,  the  “An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery.”  She  is  a member  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of 
which  she  has  attended  many  of  the  congresses,  including  the  one 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  spring  of  1913.  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  Vermont,  and  the  Daughters  of  1812,  of  which  last 
named  organization  she  is  State  president.  She  had  the  honor 
and  distinction  of  serving  on  the  committee  with  General  Dodge 
and  others  to  intercede  for  the  site  for  the  Grant  Memorial  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  is  an  honorary  vice-president  of  the  So- 
cietjr  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  which  society  will  unveil  the 
monument  in  the  fall  of  1914.  She  has  been  an  extensive  traveler 
and  is  a keen  observer,  so  that  she  possesses  a wide  and  accurate 
information  of  general  topics,  being  a companion  of  rare  and 
pleasing  personality.  She  is  a lady  of  unusual  tact  and  soundness 
of  judgment,  which  attributes,  coupled  with  her  gracious  person- 
ality, render  her  popular  with  all  classes  and  she  has  won  and 
retains  a host  of  admirers  wherever  she  is  known. 


^tmon  &.  i^tratier 

HIS  vital,  progressive  age  is  one  that  demands  of  men  a 
distinctive  initiative  power  if  they  are  to  attain  to  suc- 
cess worthy  the  name,  and  in  addition  to  this  power  is 
required  self-reliance,  determination  and  consecutive 
application  in  the  pursuit  of  a definite  purpose.  All  these  attri- 
butes have  been  exemplified  in  the  career  of  Simon  A.  Strader, 
who  has  gained  success  and  prestige  in  the  business  world  and 
who  is  distinctively  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  Apprecia- 
tive of  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  he  here  found  it  possible  to 'gain  a position  as  one  of  its  lead- 
ing and  substantial  men  of  affairs,  and  he  has  always  enjoyed 
unmistakable  esteem  in  this  community  which  has  been  the  scene 
of  his  well-directed  efforts. 

Simon  A.  Strader  is  descended  from  a long  line  of  sterling 
ancestors.  On  the  paternal  side  the  family  originally  came  from 
Germany,  settling  in  North  Carolina,  where  Mr.  Strader’s  grand- 
father, Sampson  P.  Strader,  was  born.  In  an  early  day,  while  still 
a young  man,  he  came  to  Ohio,  and  here  married  Mary  Benner,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Pennsylvania-Dutch  stock.  The 
Benners,  who  were  farmers  by  vocation,  came  to  Ohio  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  In  1832  Sampson  P.  Strader  came  to  Mont- 
gomery County  and  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  the  Miami  Valley, 
near  Miamisburg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  was 
highly  successful  as  a farmer,  being  numbered  among  the  best 
in  this  fertile  valley,  and  at  his  death  he  was  numbered  among 
the  leading  agriculturists  of  this  locality.  He  and  his  wife  were 
both  of  advanced  ages  at  the  time  of  their  deaths.  To  them  were 
born  the  following  children : Labon,  who  is  deceased,  married  and 
left  children;  Simon,  who  married  and  became  a successful  far- 
mer, died  a number  of  years  ago;  William  H.,  father  of  the  sub- 
ject; Perry  S.,  who  is  a farmer,  is  married  and  has  two  children; 
Sarah,  who  never  married,  died  when  past  seventy  years  of  age. 

William  II.  Strader  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
on  May  12,  1826,  and  his  death  occurred  in  West  Carrollton,  Ohio, 
on  March  1,  1889.  He  followed  the  vocation  of  his  father  all  his 
active  days,  being  successful  as  a tiller  of  the  soil.  He  married, 
near  West  Carrollton,  Malissa  Kendall,  who  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont, and  was  brought  to  Montgomery  County  by  her  parents  in 
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an  early  day.  She  died  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  six 
months  and  twenty  days.  William  and  Malissa  Strader  were  good 
people  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  them.  Their  religious  tendency  was  toward  the  Lu- 
theran Church,  to  the  support  of  which  they  contributed.  Their 
children  were  as  follows:  Simon  A.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch;  Josephine,  born  October  2,  1847,  is  the  wife  of  Albert  0. 
Emley,  of  Dayton,  and  they  have  three  children,  Allie,  William, 
and  Nellie;  Evaline  born  December  11,  1853,  is  the  widow  of  New- 
ton Zimmerman;  she  lives  at  West  Carrollton,  and  is  the  mother 
of  three  children,  Harry,  Frank,  and  Ellen;  William  Sampson, 
born  in  1855,  who  is  a farmer  in  Miami  Township,  this  county, 
married  Barbara  Spickler,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, Nina  and  Lloyd;  Lewis  0.,  born  on  August  14,  1856,  died  in 
December,  1891,  after  an  active  life  connected  with  the  paper 
mill  industry;  he  married  Emma  Smith  and  to  them  were  born 
Charles,  John,  Lewis,  Alfred,  Ivan,  and  Nellie;  Emma  Laura, 
born  May  7,  1862,  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Eicher  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
ynd  they  have  four  children,  Edgar,  Clarence,  Walter,  and  Lou- 
ella;  Clara,  born  in  1864,  is  the  wife  of  James  Schroder,  of  Cov- 
ington, Virginia,  and  they  have  two  children,  Lela  and  Gladys. 

Simon  A.  Strader  was  born  on  the  home  farm  in  Montgomery 
County,  June  30,  1845.  He  received  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  in  1857  he  went  to  Indiana,  where  he  remained 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  Seventieth  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  William  H.  Harrison  and  Captain 
Scott.  He  gave  his  country  three  years  of  active  service,  during 
which  period  he  participated  in  fourteen  regular  battles,  besides 
many  skirmishes  and  much  other  arduous  and  dangerous  serv- 
ice. Among  the  engagements  in  which  his  command  was  en- 
gaged were  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  battles  of  Resaca,  Bentonville, 
North  Carolina,  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek.  Mr. 
Strader  was  fortunate  in  escaping  injury  of  serious  nature,  never 
having  been  off  duty  and  never  missing  a meal. 

After  receiving  his  discharge  from  the  arn^,  Mr.  Strader 
came  to  West  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
was  closely  identified  with  the  paper  mill  industry  here.  In  his 
business  affairs  he  was  faithful  to  all  his  engagements,  indefati- 
gable in  his  industry,  and  wisely  economical  in  the  handling  of 
his  private  funds,  which  he  invested  carefully  and  with  good 
judgment,  so  that  to-day  he  is  very  comfortably  situated  in  a ma- 
terial way.  being  the  owner  of  twenty  acres  of  land  and  ten  good 
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houses  all  located  in  West  Carrollton.  He  is  now  living  practi- 
cally retired  from  active  business  affairs,  except  the  managing  of 
his  own  interests,  but  he  has  not  in  any  degree  lost  interest  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  for  at  all 
times  he  can  be  counted  upon  to  give  his  unqualified  support  to  all 
good  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Simon  A.  Strader  was  married  in  West  Carrollton  to  Anna  M. 
Smith,  who  was  born  here  on  April  20,  1849,  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Margaret  (McGrew)  Smith.  Her  father,  who  was  a 
canal  boatman  by  vocation,  was  a veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having 
served  honorably  for  three  years  and  six  months.  He  took  part 
in  many  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  that  great  struggle, 
and  was  never  wounded  or  taken  prisoner,  but  just  before  the 
close  of  the  war  he  met  with  accidental  death  by  drowning  in  the 
Ohio  River.  His  widow  later  died  at  West  Carrollton,  when  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Of  the  four  children  born  to  them,  Mrs. 
Strader  is  now  the  only  survivor. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strader  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren : Frank,  born  March  15,  1877,  has  never  married  and  lives  at 
home;  William,  born  December  15,  1878,  also  remains  at  home, 
single;  Albert,  born  August  7,  1880,  wTho  resides  in  West  Carroll- 
ton, married  Maude  Knight  and  they  have  four  children,  Carl, 
Robert,  Paul  L .,  and  Albert;  Clyde  born  September  11,  1882,  mar- 
ried J ennie  Eppert  and  their  children  are  Lawrence  and  Erma. 

Mr.  Strader  has  in  every  respect  merited  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  universally  held  in  Montgomery  County,  for  he  has 
been  a man  of  public  spirit  and  exemplary  in  character.  Genial 
in  disposition  and  unassuming  in  manner,  he  easily  makes  friends 
and  retains  them,  so  that  he  enjoys  a well-deserved  popularity  in 
his  community. 
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TJMAN  life  is  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;  they  flash  a few 
brief  moments  in  the  sunlight,  marvels  of  power  and 
beauty,  and  then  are  dashed  on  the  remorseless  shores 
of  death  and  disappear  forever.  As  the  mighty  deep 
has  rolled  for  ages  past  and  chanted  its  sublime  requiem  and  will 
continue  to  roll  during  the  coming  ages  until  time  shall  be  no 
more,  so  will  the  waves  of  human  life  follow  each  other  in  count- 
less succession  until  they  mingle  at  last  with  the  billows  of  eter- 
nity’s boundless  sea.  The  passing  of  any  human  life,  however 
humble  and  unknown,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  a pang  of  anguish  to 
some  heart,  but  when  the  “fell  destroyer”  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  useful  and  great,  and  removes  from  earthly  scenes  the  man 
of  honor  and  influence  and  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  it  not  only 
means  bereavement  to  kindred  and  friends,  but  a public  calamity 
as  well.  In  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  the  late  Robert 
Mehaffey  was  distinctively  one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  day  and 
generation,  and  as  such  his  life  record  is  entitled  to  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Intimately  associated 
for  years  with  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  Allen  County, 
and  taking  a prominent  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  commu- 
nity, he  was  not  underestimated  by  a people  who  long  since 
learned  to  appreciate  his  true  value  as  a potent  factor  in  impor- 
tant affairs.  Though  a man  of  unpretentious  demeanor,  he  pos- 
sessed the  silent  but  powerful  force  that  attracted  men — the  men- 
tal qualities  and  personal  magnetism  that  drew  men  to  him  and 
the  tact  and  power  that  made  men  as  well  as  events  subserve  his 
purpose.  In  early  life  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a character  which, 
through  a long  and  useful  career,  successfully  withstood  every 
temptation  to  depart  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  made  him  a 
natural  leader  in  the  affairs  of  men.  He  realized  a large  and  sub- 
stantial success  in  the  business  world,  and  this  represented  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  well-ordered  endeavors,  for  he  was  in  a significant 
sense  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  was  a man  of  action 
rather  than  words.  His  mind  was  strongly  analytical,  and  its 
scope  wTas  broad.  He  was  eminently  utilitarian,  and  energy  of 
character,  firmness  of  purpose  and  unswerving  integrity  were 
among  his  chief  characteristics.  He  looked  searchingly  and  com- 
prehensively into  the  nature  and  probable  results  of  all  schemes, 
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and  when  he  once  addressed  himself  to  any  affair  he  faltered  not 
until  it  was  pushed  to  successful  conclusion.  His  death  removed 
from  Ohio  one  of  her  most  substantial  and  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zens and  the  many  beautiful  tributes  to  his  high  standing  in  the 
world  of  affairs  and  as  a man  and  citizen  attested  to  the  abiding 
place  he  had  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  those  who  knew  him 
and  of  his  work  and  accomplishments. 

Robert  Mehaffey  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on 
August  23,  1833,  and  was  the  son  of  James  and  Martha  (Clarke) 
Mehaffey.  He  came  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  characteristics  of 
which  were  strikingly  exemplified  in  his  mature  life.  The  locality 
where  the  subject’s  ancestors  settled  was  one  of  the  finest  agricul- 
tural sections  of  Ireland  and  there  James  Mehaffey,  father  of  Rob- 
ert, spent  his  entire  life,  performing  well  his  part  as  a loyal  citizen 
and  rearing  his  family  to  honorable  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Of  his  children,  there  is  record  of  James,  Robert,  Elizabeth,  and 
John,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  James  and  Robert  coming  to 
America,  while  the  other  two  remained  in  Ireland.  The  subject’s 
mother  was  born  and  reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  after  her  marriage  she  united  with  the  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  her  husband  belonged. 

Robert  Mehaffey  was  early  in  life  deprived  by  death  of  a moth- 
er’s  love  and  care,  and  he  was  sent  to  London,  England,  where  for 
nine  months  he  made  his  home  with  an  uncle.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  he  and  his  brother  James  decided  to  come  to  America, 
purposing  here  to  join  a brother  of  their  mother’s.  Their  plans 
were  prompted  and  hastened  because  of  the  terrible  epidemic  of 
cholera  which  was  then  raging  in  London.  At  Liverpool  they  em- 
barked on  a sailing  vessel,  which,  fifty-three  days  later,  landed 
them  at  Philadelphia.  From  thence  they  went  by  rail  to  Balti- 
more, Mainland,  and  on  to  Cumberland,  that  State;  from  that 
point  they  proceeded  by  stage  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  thence 
to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  boat  from  the  latter  point,  James  preced- 
ing his  brother  by  two  weeks,  they  traveled  by  railroad  to  Hunts- 
ville, Ohio,  and  then  walked  to  Lima,  and  later  to  their  uncle 
Samuel  Clarke’s  farm  near  Beaver  Dam.  On  reaching  Huntsville, 
the  subject  made  an  inventory  of  his  exchequer  and  found  his 
total  cash  capital  to  be  but  sixpence,  hence  the  necessity  of  his 
walking  the  remainder  of  the  distance.  For  sustenance  he  de- 
pended on  the  kindness  of  innkeepers  on  the  way,  among  his  ben- 
efactors being  a Mrs.  Wasburn,  at  Lima,  who  not  only  gave  him 
food  at  that  time,  but  remained  his  steadfast  friend  during  the 
remainder  of  her  life ; he  was  also  assisted  by  a Mr.  Huffman,  near 
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Beaver  Dam,  and  these  acts  of  kindness  were  never  forgotten  by 
Mr.  Mehaffey.  It  is  related  that  while  the  weary  and  footsore  lad 
was  on  the  last  twelve-mile  lap  of  his  journey,  being  between 
Lima  and  Beaver  Dam,  he  was  overtaken  by  Doctor  Huffman  on 
horseback,  who,  struck  by  the  handsome  and  intelligent  face  of  the 
boy,  and  noting  his  lagging  steps,  insisted  that  the  boy  mount  the 
horse,  which  he  did  and  thus  made  the  last  miles  of  the  trip  in 
comparative  ease.  Upon  reaching  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Robert 
Mehaffey  applied  himself  to  work  on  the  farm,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  for  some  time.  His  first  battles  in  life  in  his  new  home 
were  hard  ones  for  this  poor  Irish  boy,  but  he  was  made  of  the 
right  kind  of  stuff  and  was  determined  to  succeed.  His  schooling, 
continued  while  at  his  uncle’s  and  later  on  in  Lima,  was  liberally 
supplemented  during  after  years  by  habits  of  close  observation 
and  by  wide  and  extensive  reading. 

After  living  with  his  uncle  about  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  had  managed  to  save  a part  of  his  meager  earnings, 
Robert  Mehaffey  went  to  Lafayette,  where  he  located  and  with 
which  he  was  closely  identified  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
first  occupation  after  locating  in  Lafayette  was  as  an  errand  boy 
for  Dr.  Newton  Sager,  Sr.;  later  on  he  became  a clerk  in  the  latter’s 
general  store,  where  he  remained  for  a number  of  years,  familiar- 
izing himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  mercantile  business  as  it 
was  then  conducted.  Subsequently  he  established  a general  store 
in  the  village  and  by  his  energy,  industry  and  integrity  prospered 
abundantly,  soon  acquiring  a good  reputation  as  a careful,  con- 
servative and  enterprising  business  man  and  a progressive  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  As  he  was  prospered,  Mr.  Mehaffey  ex- 
tended his  business  interests,  becoming  identified  with  many 
enterprises  of  local  importance.  Eventually  he  broadened  his 
field  of  operations  and  became  connected  with  most  of  the  large 
enterprises  which  contributed  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
Lima.  Strongly  in  contrast  with  the  humble  surroundings  of  his 
early  life  was  the  brilliant  position  which  he  eventually  filled  in 
business  circles.  Men  prominent  in  local  business  affairs,  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  were  not  slow  in  recognizing  in  him 
qualities  of  unusual  order  and  he  became,  by  force  of  his  natural 
ability,  a leader  of  men.  In  banking  circles  in  Lima,  Mr.  Mehaffey 
perhaps  achieved  his  greatest  successes,  and  to  him  probably  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man  was  due  the  establishment  of  Lima’s 
financial  institutions  on  a solid  basis.  He  assisted  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  institution  he  was 
elected  president.  He  afterwards  sold  his  stock  in  that  bank,  be- 
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ing  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  Baxter. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  Merchant’s  National  Bank  he  was 
elected  its  president,  in  which  position  he  ably  conducted  the 
bank’s  affairs  for  a number  of  years.  When  the  Metropolitan 
Bank  was  organized,  Mr.  Mehaffey  became  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  and  was  honored  by  being  unanimously  chosen  pres- 
ident, a position  which  he  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  the  oil  business  became  prominent  in  Allen  County’s 
industries,  Mr.  Mehaffey  became  identified  with  it  and  at  one  time 
was  a large  producer,  having  large  holdings  of  valuable  oil  prop- 
erty in  this  county.  He  was  largely  interested  in  a number  of 
leading  industrial  enterprises,  and  was  also  a large  stockholder 
in  the  company  which  owned  and  published  the  Times-Democrat 
of  Lima,  of  which  concern  he  was  the  president  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Meh alley’s  life  and  the  history  of  this  locality  for 
practically  a half  century  were  pretty  much  one  and  the  same 
thing.  He  lived  to  see  and  take  a prominent  part  in  the  latter-day 
growth  of  the  community.  He  was  one  of  its  wisest  counselors 
and  hardest  workers.  He  was  a progressive  man  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term;  realizing  the  wants  of  the  people,  he  tried  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  vicinity  honored  by  his  citizenship  gen- 
erously and  unsparingly.  His  was  a long  life  of  honor  and  trust 
and  no  higher  eulogy  can  be  passed  upon  him  than  to  state  the 
simple  truth  that  his  name  was  never  coupled  with  anything  dis- 
reputable and  that  there  was  never  the  shadow  of  a stain  upon  his 
reputation  for  integrity  and  unwavering  honesty.  He  was  a con- 
sistent man  in  all  he  undertook  and  his  career  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  was  utterly  without  pretense. 

In  his  political  affiliations  Robert  Mehaffey  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  several  times  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow  citizens  by  election  to  public  office.  He  was 
postmaster  of  the  village  of  Lafaj^ette  from  1857  to  1861,  and  in 
1869  the  people  of  Allen  County  elected  him  clerk  of  the  courts,  a 
position  which  he  filled  with  the  same  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  ability  that  characterized  all  his  public  and  private  acts.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he  was  re-elected,  thus  serving  the 
county  in  that  capacity  for  six  years.  In  1885  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  thirty-second  senatorial  district  as  their 
candidate  for  State  Senator,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  His  course  as  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature was  so  eminently  satisfactory  to  his  constituents  that  he 
was  re-elected  to  serve  a second  term.  He  served  on  some  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  upper  house,  where  his  voice 
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and  vote  were  always  found  in  favor  of  those  measures  which  were 
for  good  government  and  integrity  in  the  public  service.  In  his 
public  and  private  life  Mr.  Mehaffey ’s  actions  were  actuated  only 
by  the  highest  and  purest  motives  and  he  was  one  of  that  class  of 
men  whose  life  in  a community  assisted  in  its  elevation  to  better 
things.  He  always  stood  for  what  was  right  and  the  memory  of 
his  upright  life  is  a priceless  heritage  to  those  whom  he  left  when 
he  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  His  death  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1908,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Fraternally,  Robert  Mehaffey  was  an  active  and  appreciative 
member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  while  his  religious 
membership  was  with  Christ’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Lima,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

August  19,  1856,  Robert  Mehaffey  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Eleanor  Richardson,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  H.  and 
Eda  Richardson,  who  are  mentioned  more  fully  in  later  para- 
graphs. To  this  union  were  born  the  following  children:  (1)  Wil- 
liam Robert  Mehaffey,  born  in  Lafaj^ette,  Ohio,  on  December  12, 
1857,  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Mary  Brooks  Stahl,  was 
born  on  April,  10,  1863,  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  was  educated  at 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Rye  Seminary,  New  York,  and  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Mehaffey  occurred  on  October  10,  1883,  at  Delaware,  Ohio, 
from  which  time  until  her  death,  which  occurred  on  March  18, 
1899,  she  lived  at  Lima.  To  this  union  were  born  the  following 
children:  Robert  Chisholm,  born  July  22,  1884;  Eleanor  Cowles, 
born  October  10,  1885,  died  in  1887;  Joseph  Cowles,  born  Novem- 
ber 20, 1889;  William  Kenneth,  born  August  23, 1891,  died  August 
29,  1896.  Of  these  children,  Robert  C.  is  a newspaper  man,  and 
Joseph  C.  is  a first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army,  having 
graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1911.  In  No- 
vember, 1907,  William  Robert  Mehaffey  was  married  to  Mary 
Mount,  the  ceremony  occurring  at  Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Mr.  Mehaffey  has  long  been  numbered  among  the  leading  journal- 
ists of  this  section  of  the  State,  having  been  editor  in  Lima  of 
“The  Allen  County  Democrat,”  and  later  on  the  “Daily  Times- 
Democrat,”  covering  a period  of  twenty-five  years.  He  is  a grad- 
uate of  Kenyon  College  and  is  now  living  on  a plantation  near 
Richmond,  Virginia.  (2)  Eda  Alice,  the  first,  born  on  April  10, 

1859,  died  August  22, 1859.  (2)  Eda  Alice,  the  second,  born  May  21, 

1860,  graduated  from  the  Cincinnati  Wesleyan  College  in  1880. 
On  December  4,  1884,  at  Lafayette,  she  married  R.  M.  C. 
Hill,  M.D.,  who  was  born  at  Prospect,  Ohio,  on  June  19, 1860.  He 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Chi- 
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cago,  and  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Medical  College.  To  this  union  was 
born  one  child,  Alice  Mehaffey  Hill,  born  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
on  June  15,  1891,  graduated  from  the  Lima  High  School  in  1909, 
and  from  Vassar  College  in  1913.  (4)  George  Edgar  Mehaffey, 
who  was  born  on  February  14, 1872,  at  Lafayette,  Ohio,  completed 
bis  educational  training  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  has 
been  connected  officially  with  the  Metropolitan  Bank  of  Lima, 
Ohio,  since  December,  1891,  besides  being  interested  in  a number 
of  other  local  enterprises.  On  April  11,  1894,  at  Lima,  Ohio,  he 
married  Edna  Margaret  Bell,  the  daughter  of  Oscar  White  and 
Harriet  (Clanser)  Bell,  her  birth  having  occurred  in  Pekin,  Illi- 
nois, February  11,  1875.  They  are  the  parents  .of  two  children, 
Donald  Bell  Maheffey,  born  January  21,  1895,  and  Margaret  Elea- 
nor Mehaffey,  born  April  3,  1901. 

Mary  Eleanor  Richardson,  the  wife  of  Robert  Mehaffey,  was 
born  in  Greene  County,  Ohio,  on  January  5,  1834,  and  in  young 
girlhood  moved  with  her  parents  to  Lima,  where  she  received  her 
education.  She  was  unusually  proficient  in  her  studies  and  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years,  became  a teacher,  in  which  capacity  she 
was  engaged  near  Lafayette  when  she  first  met  him  whom  she  af- 
terward married.  Mrs.  Mehaffey  has  for  many  years  been  a prom- 
inent and  successful  worker  in  temperance  circles  and  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  this  question.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  she 
has  been  identified  with  practically  every  temperance  movement 
of  any  note  in  northwestern  Ohio,  beginning  with  the  historic  cru- 
sade of  four  decades  ago,  in  which  she  was  an  active  figure,  her 
reputation  as  an  efficient  worker  in  the  cause  of  moral  reform  be- 
ing now  more  than  state-wide.  So  eminent  have  been  her  services 
in  this  State  that  January  fifth  of  each  year,  which  is  celebrated  as 
red-letter  day  for  temperance,  is  known  as  Mehaffey  day,  a fitting 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  services  she  has  rendered  in  the 
cause  which  has  been  so  dear  to  her  heart  all  her  life.  For  thirty 
years  she  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  during  twentv-four  of 
these  years  she  served  as  local  and  county  president  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Christian  Temperance  Union,  a record  of  which  she  is 
justly  proud.  A very  comprehensive  and  interesting  review  of 
the  temperance  field  in  Ohio  was  a paper  entitled,  “Looking  both 
Backward  and  Forward  on  Temperance  Work  of  W.  C.  T.  U.  in 
Allen  County,”  a valuable  report  presented  by  Mrs.  Mehaffey  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  union  on  January  5,  1912.  The  report 
was  necessarily  autobiographical  in  character,  but  was  especially 
valuable  for  this  very  reason,  for  no  other  woman  in  this  section 
of  the  State  has  probably  been  so  closely  connected  for  so  long  a 
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period  with  the  splendid  work  which  has  been  accomplished  for 
moral  reform  and  the  abolition  of  the  saloon.  Mrs.  Mehaffev  is  an 
active  and  faithful  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  gives  her  earnest  support  to  ever}^  movement  which  promises 
t(  • enhance  the  welfare  of  the  community.  She  possesses  many  ad- 
mirable traits  of  character  which  have  endeared  her  to  a large 
circle  of  warm  and  loyal  friends. 

Mrs.  Mehaffey’s  ancestral  line  is  traced  back  through  several 
generations  to  her  paternal  great-grandfather,  William  Richard- 
son, Sr.,  who  was  born  in  1748  or  1749,  in  Surry  County,  North 
Carolina,  and  who  died  in  Rich  Valley,  Virginia,  on  January  31, 
1835.  In  1768,  or  the  following  year,  he  married  Rebecca  Hays. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  belonging  to  the 
Washington  County,  Virginia  militia,  and  he  served  as  a captain 
under  Colonel  William  Campbell  at  the  battle  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain. 

William  Richardson,  Jr.,  son  of  William,  Sr.,  was  born  on 
March  23, 1783,  at  Rich  Valley,  in  what  is  now  Smith  County,  but 
formerly  Washington  County,  and  originally  Fincastle  County. 
His  death  occurred  at  Rich  Valley  on  January  21,  1835.  About 
1807  he  married  Rhoda  Hicks,  who  was  born  in  Bland  County, 
Virginia,  in  1787,  and  died  in  Rich  Valley,  Virginia,  on  April  9, 
1847.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Hicks  and  Sarah  Totten 
Suitor.  Family  tradition  supports  the  statement  that  Joseph 
Hicks  was  of  English  extraction,  and  was  originally  from  Camp- 
bell County,  Virginia.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
also  fought  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  the  second 
white  man  to  enter  the  celebrated  Burke’s  Garden,  in  Virginia,  as 
a pioneer.  In  the  then  Tazewell  County,  Virginia,  he  acquired 
two  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land,  which  land  had  been  surveyed 
for  Alexander  Suitor,  Sr.,  under  the  Loyal  Company’s  grant, 
February  27, 1774.  (Said  Alexander  Suitor,  Sr.,  was  the  first  hus- 
band of  Sarah  Totten,  whose  second  husband  was  Joseph  Hicks.) 
A grant  for  this  land  was  not  obtained  until  March  20, 1807,  when 
Joseph  Hicks  procured  it.  The  original  tract  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  acres  has  been  kept  in  the  family  and  added  to  until  there  are 
now  five  hundred  acres.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a part  of 
the  land  acquired  by  William  Richardson,  Sr.,  in  old  Fincastle 
County,  Virginia,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  Jr.,  also  had  an  honorable  military  record,  hav- 
ing served  as  a captain  in  the  War  of  1832,  after  having  organized 
his  own  company  in  Rich  Valley,  Virginia. 
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Joseph  Hicks  Richardson,  son  of  William,  Jr.,  and  father  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Eleanor  Mehaffey,  was  born  in  Rich  Valley,  Smyth 
County,  Virginia,  August  12, 1811,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  on  May  9,  1856.  In  Rich  Valley,  on  December  23,  1830,  he 
was  married  to  Eda  Whitworth  Smith,  who  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  August  16, 1809,  and  who  died  in  Lima,  Ohio,  on  May  13, 
J874.  Joseph  Hicks  Richardson  was  a man  of  pronounced  ability 
and  excellent  qualities  of  character,  standing  among  the  leading- 
men  of  Allen  County  for  many  years.  Coming  to  Ohio  in  an  early 
day,  they  located  first  in  Greene  County,  where  Mrs.  Mehaffety 
was  born.  When  the  latter  was  about  two  years  old,  the  family 
came  to  Allen  County  and  here  for  a number  of  years  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  first  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  afterwards  in  the  Lima  city  schools.  He  was  eminently 
successful  in  this  vocation  and  acquired  considerable  note  as  an 
educator,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  been  honored  by  having  one 
of  Lima’s  new  school  buildings  named  4 ‘The  Richardson  Build- 
ing.” In  October,  1845,  Mr.  Richardson  was  elected  auditor  of 
Allen  County  and  so  satisfactory  was  his  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  that  in  October,  1847,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  him- 
self. In  the  fall  of  1851  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Allen  County,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  the  same  exactitude  and  ability  as  had 
characterized  his  public  and  private  life  in  other  lines.  His  wife 
was  a faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  they  both  were 
accounted  good  people  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase.  Of 
their  children,  Mrs.  Robert  Mehaffey  is  now  the  only  survivor.  An- 
other daughter,  Martha  J.,  is  mentioned  in  the  following  para- 
graph. 

Martha  Jane  (Richardson)  Ballard  was  born  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
on  January  2, 1838,  and  her  death  occurred  there  on  December  23, 
1906.  All  her  life  had  been  spent  there,  excepting  about  seven 
years  when  she  resided  at  Durango,  Colorado.  She  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  educators  who  has  ever  been  identified  with 
the  Allen  County  schools,  her  identification  with  Lima  schools 
extending  over  a period  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  be- 
ing characterized  by  a devotion  to  duty  and  a degree  of  success 
in  its  performance  seldom  recorded  by  others.  Her  ability  and 
character  received  notable  recognition  when  she  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  county  board  of  school  examiners,  being  the  first 
woman  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to  receive  such  an  appointment.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  the  following  eulogistic  words  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Lima  papers  and  it  is  deemed  particularly  consonant 
that  they  appear  here : 
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“With  the  coming  of  the  day  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men,  when  happiness  and  joy  should  reign  through  the 
city,  Lima  is  cast  into  gloom  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
one  of  her  most  prominent  women,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Ballard,  whose 
demise  came  just  before  the  midnight  hour  last  Sunday,  at  her 
late  home  in  the  Karnes  Flats,  on  West  Market  Street,  after  a 
short  illness  due  to  infirmities  incident  to  one  of  her  age,  she  lack- 
ing only  ten  days  of  being  seventy  years  of  age. 

“The  deceased  sank  into  a peaceful  sleep  as  the  end  came, 
thus  depriving  the  community  of  a beautiful  character  whose  life 
has  been  identified  with  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  city  for  so 
many  years  and  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  hundreds  of  individuals  who  came  in  for  a share  of  her 
splendid  influence,  and  of  the  general  public  at  large,  since  the 
days  of  her  young  womanhood. 

“No  one  person  in  Lima  so  markedly  linked  the  sturdy  pio- 
neer davs  with  the  aggressive  activity  of  the  present  times  as  she 
did.  There  was  no  movement,  no  advancement,  social,  intellec- 
tual, and  uplifting,  in  which  she  was  not  the  foremost  leader. 

“A  nature  rare  for  its  cheerfulness,  a love  for  creating  hap- 
piness in  others,  devotion  to  friends,  noteworthy  unselfishness, 
and  her  brilliant  intellectual  attainments  made  her  widely  sought 
by  both  the  young  and  those  of  years  reaching  up  to  her  own. 

“In  the  various  literary  clubs  to  which  she  belonged  she  was 
the  recognized  leader  and  authority  on  ancient  and  current  events. 
For  thirty  years  she  was  prominently  identified  with  the  public 
schools  of  Lima  as  a teacher,  and  for  several  years  served  with 
distinction  as  a member  of  the  county  board  of  school  examiners. 
Many  of  the  successful  men  of  this  city  and  scores  of  intellectual 
women  are  examples  of  the  lasting  impress  left  upon  them  by 
her  teachings  and  elevating  example. 

“Only  two  years  ago  did  she  relinquish  her  life  work  of  edu- 
cating the  young,  and  her  hold  on  them  was  forcibly  demon- 
strated by  the  daily  tributes  they  paid  her  in  visitations  and  to- 
kens of  sincere  affection,  since  she  ceased  teaching.  She  loved  her 
scholars  and  they  loved  her — a sure  index  that  her  purpose  and 
heart’s  desire  for  their  welfare,  educationally  and  spirituallv,  had 
struck  a responsive  chord.  Her  place  in  the  community  will  long 
be  vacant.” 

Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballard,  a son,  Jo- 
seph Richardson,  who  died  in  infancy  and  a daughter,  Eda  Bal- 
lard, who  is  now  connected  with  the  Lima  postoffice.  She  was 
carefully  reared  by  her  mother  and  well  educated  in  the  Lima 
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schools,  and  is  employed  in  the  money  order  department  in  the 
postoffice,  which  she  entered  in  1892,  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
local  board  of  civil  service  examiners.  In  1909  she  organized  the 
Lima  Business  Women’s  Club,  of  which  she  has  since  served  con- 
tinuously as  president.  This  valuable  organization,  which  owns  a 
fine  home  on  West  Market  Street  adjoining  the  Lima  Club,  has 
been  of  very  appreciable  benefit  to  the  city,  its  mission  being  to 
help  protect  and  advance  the  interests  of  women,  the  splendid  re- 
sults of  its  work  being  generally  recognized  in  the  city.  Miss 
Ballard  is  also  a member  of  the  Lotus  Club  and  a leader  in  all 
movements  for  the  advancement  of  her  sex,  being  highly  regarded 
for  her  real  worth  and  high  character. 


Jfranfe  Colucci 

SjO  a great  extent  tlie  prosperity  of  our  great  country  is 
due  to  the  honest  industry,  the  sturdy  perseverance 
and  the  wise  economy  which  so  prominently  character- 
— J izes  the  foreign  element  that  has  entered  largely  into 
our  population.  By  comparison  with  their  “old  country”  sur- 
roundings, these  people  have  readily  recognized  the  fact  that  in 
America  lie  the  greatest  opportunities  for  a man  of  ambition 
and  energy.  And  because  of  this  many  have  broken  the  ties  of 
home  and  native  land  and  have  entered  earnestly  upon  the  task 
of  gaining  in  the  new  world  a home  and  competence.  Among 
this  class  may  be  mentioned  Frank  Colucci,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  who, 
by  reason  of  years  of  indefatigable  labor  and  honest  effort,  has 
not  only  acquired  a well-merited  material  prosperity,  but  also 
richly  earned  the  highest  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated.  From  sunny  Italy  have  come  many  of  our  best  citi- 
zens, who,  though  holding  dear  and  sacred  the  beloved  homeland, 
are  none  the  less  devoted  to  the  fair  country  of  their  adoption  and 
have  by  their  sterling  citizenship  contributed  to  the  advancement 
and  prosperity  of  this  country.  Mr.  Colucci  has  been  a definite 
factor  in  the  onward  march  of  improvement  which  has  character- 
ized this  country  during  the  past  three  decades,  and  in  his  home 
city  he  is  to-day  numbered  among  its  representative  citizens  and 
leading  business  men. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  Frank 
Colucci  is  a native  of  Italy,  where  his  family  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  many  generations.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  born 
at  Santo  Stefano  Del  Sole,  Province  of  Avellino,  Italy,  where  he 
lived  to  advanced  age.  He  married  and  among  his  children  was 
Lugigi  or  Louis,  who  also  was  born  at  Santo  Stefano  Del  Sole. 
The  latter  acquired  considerable  local  prominence  in  business 
affairs  and  was  fairly  successful.  His  death  occurred  there  in 
1901,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  had  married  Luigia, 
or  Louisa,  Colacurcio,  who  was  born  in  the  same  province,  and 
who  is  still  living  there  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five  years,  be- 
ing remarkably  well  preserved  for  one  of  her  years.  Louis  and 
Louisa  Colucci  were  life-long  and  faithful  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  were  good  citizens  of  their  community.  They 
were  the  parents  of  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
of  which  family  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  eldest. 
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Frank  Colucci  was  born  on  July  3,  1863,  and  received  his 
educational  training  in  the  schools  of  his  native  land.  In  1884, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  desiring  wider  opportunities  for 
material  advancement,  Mr.  Colucci  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  landing  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  which  city  he  re- 
mained for  several  months.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with  which  he  remained 
during  the  following  three  years.  Then  becoming  connected  with 
a large  railroad  construction  concern,  Mr.  Colucci  went  to  Green 
County,  Wisconsin,  where  for  three  years  he  looked  after  the 
supply  of  laborers  for  construction  work.  Later  for  one  year 
he  worked  in  a similar  capacity  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
and  then,  in  1888,  he  located  in  Chicago  and  was  there  engaged  in 
construction  work  on  his  own  account.  In  the  summer  of  1889, 
he  came  to  Lima  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  he  was 
employed  in  furnishing  and  taking  care  of  laborers  employed  on 
the  construction  work  of  what  was  known  as  the  Columbus,  Lima 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  the  promoter  of  the  company  at  that 
time  being  Benjamin  C.  Faurot.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
Colucci  officiated  as  labor  contractor  for  the  Toledo  & Ohio  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  entered  into 
a contract  with  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  to  furnish  laborers 
and  he  has  been  with  this  company  since  that  time  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  Labor  Contractor,  proving  satisfactory  to  them  in  every 
respect.  He  supplies  this  company  with  laborers  on  their  lines 
between  Chicago  and  Salamanca,  New  York.  Mr.  Colucci  was 
also  identified  with  the  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company,  a subsid- 
iary of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in  the  construction  of  the 
large  pipe  line  from  Lima  to  Chicago.  He  was  a good  manager  of 
men,  and  careful  in  handling  his  construction  contracts,  so  that 
he  inspired  alike  the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  the  laborers 
whom  he  engaged,  and  his  services  were  held  in  high  value  by  all 
with  whom  he  had  dealing.  During  these  years  he  had  wisely  hus- 
banded his  income  and  made  judicious  investments  from  time  to 
time,  so  that  he  had  made  substantial  advancement  in  his  material 
affairs.  Returning  to  Lima,  he  entered  upon  a business  career 
which  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  a credit 
to  the  city,  for  he  has  been  to  a definite  degree  a factor  in  the 
business  circles  of  Lima.  As  a large  importer  of  Italian  products 
and  general  merchant  he  has  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation,  for 
in  the  former  line  he  is  probably  the  leader  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  He  handles  these  products  as  a wholesaler  and  enjoys  a 
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large  and  profitable  patronage  throughout  a wide  radius  of  sur- 
rounding territory.  Among  his  fellow  countrymen,  Mr.  Colucci 
acts  a medium  of  exchange  and  his  services  in  various  capacities 
in  their  behalf  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  them,  for  his  wide 
experience  and  sound  business  judgment  have  enabled  him  to 
handle  their  affairs  efficiently  and  with  mutual  satisfaction.  He 
is  local  ticket  agent  for  several  Italian  steamship  lines  and  is, 
withal,  a busy  man.  Besides  his  business  interests  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Colucci  owns  several  valuable  pieces  of  real  estate  in 
Lima  and  is  counted  among  that  city’s  substantial  men  of  affairs. 
Personally,  he  is  genial  and  unassuming,  though  he  takes  a justi- 
fiable pride  in  what  he  has  achieved,  for  all  he  has  to-day  has  been 
acquired  solely  through  his  own  indomitable  efforts  and  persist- 
ent industry. 

Politically,  Mr.  Colucci  is  aligned  with  the  Democratic  party, 
though  inclined  to  be  independent,  voting  in  local  elections  for 
the  men  whom  he  deems  best  qualified  for  the  offices  sought. 
Religiously,  he  is  a Roman  Catholic,  while,  socially,  he  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lima  Club,  the  Progressive  Association,  and  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  in  all  of  which  he  takes  a 
live  interest.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  promises 
to  advance  the  interests  of  Lima  and  eveiy  worthy  movement  en- 
lists his  hearty  support. 

On  June  22,  1904,  Frank  Colucci  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Rosina  Fusco,  also  a native  of  Italy,  and  to  them  have  been  born 
five  children;  namely,  Eleanor,  Clementine,  Francis,  Frank,  Jr., 
and  Emilio.  The  members  of  the  family  attend  St.  Rose  Catholic 
Church.  The  family  moves  in  the  best  social  circles  of  Lima  and 
are  well  liked  by  all  with  whom  they  associate.  Because  of  the 
success  which  he  has  achieved  and  the  splendid  qualities  which 
have  characterized  his  life  in  this  community,  Mr.  Colucci  has 
richly  earned  the  good  will  and  respect  of  the  entire  community. 


Samuel  Jfl.  ®tot>enf)auer 

0 indulge  in  prolix  encomium  of  a life  which  was  one  of 
distinctive  modesty  and  unpretentiousness  would  be 
most  incongruous,  and  yet  in  reviewing  the  career  of 
the  late  Samuel  M.  Umbenhauer,  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio, 
who  was  long  one  of  the  best  known  business  men  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  and  who  held  a position  of  unequivocal  confi- 
dence and  esteem  in  the  community  where  he  labored  to  so  goodly 
ends,  feelings  of  admiration  are  prompted,  for  he'  always  looked 
to  the  general  good  of  his  fellow  men  while  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  household,  ever  discharging  his  duties  in  a 
most  conscientious  manner,  thereby  winning  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  belonged  to  that  sturdy  ele- 
ment of  American  citizens  of  German  descent  to  whom  this 
country  owes  so  much,  for  they  have  shown  all  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship  and  have  been  intensely  loyal  to  all  our  institu- 
tions under  all  circumstances.  His  life  was  exemplary  in  every 
respect  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  a wide  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  this  section  of  the  State. 

Samuel  M.  Umbenhauer  was  born  on  June  20,  1834,  at  Pine 
Grove,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Ellinda 
(Miller)  Umbenhauer,  who  were  also  natives  of  the  Keystone 
State,  though  of  German  ancestry.  The  family  came  to  Ohio  in 
1850,  the  father  purchasing  a good  farm  near  Miamisburg,  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  both  being  past  seventy  years  of  age  when  their  deaths 
occurred.  They  were  persons  of  sturdy  and  inflexible  character 
and  stood  well  in  the  community  where  they  had  cast  their  lot. 
Both  were  confirmed  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  Henry 
Umbenhauer  was  aligned  with  the  Republican  party  in  politics. 
They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  The  others  were  Henry, 
who  followed  blacksmitliing  all  his  active  life  at  Miamisburg,  his 
death  occurring  at  the  age  of  about  forty  years.  He  married  and 
became  the  father  of  four  children.  The  youngest  son  born  to 
Henry  and  Ellinda  Umbenhauer  was  Zelotus,  who  was  reared  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  this  country  and  who  subsequently  became  a 
successful  tobacco  dealer  and  buyer  for  eastern  houses.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  being  followed  to  the  grave 
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shortly  afterwards  by  his  widow.  They  left  one  son,  who  is  now 
married  and  living  in  Dayton. 

Samuel  M.  Umbenhauer  spent  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his 
life  on  the  old  Pennsylvania  farmstead  and  secured  his  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  of  that  community.  When  the  family 
located  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  he  secured  a position  as 
a clerk  in  a store,  but  a few  years  later  went  out  on  the  home  farm 
to  assist  his  father.  Eventually  he  returned  to  Miamisburg  and 
engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  as  a buyer  for  Havermeyer  & 
Reglius,  of  New  York  City,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  known 
tobacco  firms  in  the  East.  While  thus  engaged  Mr.  Umbenhauer 
covered  a wide  radius  of  country,  buying  tobacco  from  growers  in 
this  section  of  the  State  for  many  years,  forming  a wide  acquaint- 
ance and  gaining  an  enviable  reputation  as  a business  man  of  high 
character  and  unassailable  integrity,  whose  word  was  at  all  times 
as  good  as  a bond.  His  sound  judgment  and  fair  dealings  were 
acknowledged  wherever  he  was  known  and  some  of  his  strongest 
and  most  valued  friendships  were  formed  during  that  period  in 
his  business  life. 

Mr.  Umbenhauer  became  financially  interested  in  the  Miamis- 
burg Twine  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  vice  president, 
and  which  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Miamisburg.  He  was  also  for  many  years  a director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  at  Miamisburg  and  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Franklin,  in  both  of  which  his  advice  and  counsel  were  valued 
highly  by  his  associates  on  the  boards.  During  a long  course  of 
years,  covering  more  than  six  decades,  he  went  in  and  out  among 
the  people  of  his  community  and  such  was  his  life  that  the  tongue 
of  calumny  was  never  directed  towards  him.  His  life  was  clean 
and  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  he  stood  “four-square  to 
every  wind  that  blew.”  His  persistent  energy,  sound  conserv- 
atism, shrewd  judgment  and  unimpeachable  business  methods 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  a handsome  competency,  and  he  was 
rightly  numbered  among  the  truly  successful  men  of  his  com- 
munity, gauging  him  by  the  highest  standard  of  success,  which 
does  not  consist  in  material  wealth  alone. 

Politically,  Mr.  Umbenhauer  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party  and  was  often  found  in  the  councils  of  the  party 
leaders,  being  a man  of  keen  sagacity  and  foresight.  Though  he 
held  to  no  particular  religious  creed,  his  life  gave  constant  evi- 
dence that  he  possessed  the  real  Christian  spirit  within  him,  for 
he  loved  all  things  good,  and  did  good  to  all  people  who  he  was 
able  to  serve  in  any  way,  believing  that  this  was  the  most  effec- 
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tive  way  to  serve  the  Lord.  His  greatest  delight  and  the  chief 
source  of  his  happiness  was  his  home,  where,  laying  aside  the 
cares  of  business,  he  found  that  surcease  from  outside  affairs 
that  helped  him  to  remain  young  in  spirit  all  his  days.  Mr.  Um- 
benhauer  suffered  from  ill  health  for  some  time  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  October  2,  1912,  so  that  his  death  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected,  but  his  removal  prompted  universal  expres- 
sions of  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  among  those  who  had  known 
and  loved  him. 

Mr.  Umbenhauer  was  married  at  Miamisburg  to  Mrs.  Anna 
E.  Hoff,  nee  Wallis,  a native  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Steer)  Wallis,  natives  of 
London,  England,  who,  immediately  after  their,  marriage,  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  they 
opened  a general  store,  in  connection  with  which  Mr.  Wallis  also 
ran  a bakery  and  confectionery.  They  worked  hard  together, 
built  up  a good  business  and  established  for  themselves  a com- 
fortable home,  but  they  were  cut  down  by  death  early  in  life, 
both  dying  at  the  age  of  about  thirty  years.  They  left  an  only 
child,  now  Mrs.  Umbenhauer,  who  was  then  but  four  years  old. 
She  was  afterwards  reared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  of  Delaware, 
Ohio,  to  whom  the  child  had  been  given  by  her  dying  mother  and 
who  gave  her  a good  home  and  a splendid  education.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  years  of  womanhood  she  met  and  married  Franklin  Hoff, 
who  at  that  time  was  a college  student  at  Delaware.  Soon  after- 
wards he  entered  the  grocery  business,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  eighteen  months  after  marriage,  the  young  husband  was 
called  away  by  the  hand  of  death,  leaving  his  widow  and  one  child, 
Frank  Anna.  By  her  union  with  Mr.  Umbenhauer,  she  became 
the  mother  of  four  children;  namely,  Ida  died  at  the  age  of  eight 
years;  Charles  died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years;  Alice  is  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Ferman  R.  Evans,  of  Franklin,  Ohio;  Bertha,  who  is  the 
wife  of  William  Schieble,  a toy  manufacturer  at  Dayton,  and  they 
have  three  children,  Harry  Wallis,  Samuel  U.,  and  Anna  May. 
Mrs.  Umbenhauer  and  her  children  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  She  is  a woman  of  many  excellencies  of  character  who 
has  made  many  warm  and  loyal  friends.  She  and  her  devoted 
husband  were  fond  of  the  society  of  friends  and  in  their  home 
the  true  spirit  of  old-fashioned  hospitality  was  ever  in  evidence. 

Thus  in  brief  outline  has  been  given  a resume  of  the  life 
career  of  one  of  Ohio’s  representative  citizens,  for  of  such  as  he 
is  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth.  Possessing  high  and  varied 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  Mr.  Umbenhauer  had  a strong  in- 
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dividuality  and  withal  a gentle  nature  about  which  will  cluster  the 
fondest  memories  of  those  dear  to  him.  His  were,  indeed,  a 
union  of  admirable  qualities  and  he  never  ceased,  even  through  the 
physical  ills  that  afflicted  him  to  manifest  the  dignity,  the 
courage,  the  grace  and  the  bearing  that  came  from  the  heart  of  a 
gentleman. 


Uantel  jWcContulle 

T IS  the  dictate  of  our  nature  no  less  than  of  enlightened 
social  policy  to  honor  the  illustrious  dead;  to  bedew 
with  affectionate  tears  the  silent  urn  of  departed  genius 
and  virtue,  to  unburden  the  fullness  of  the  sur- 
charged heart  in  eulogium  upon  deceased  benefactors,  and  to  re- 
hearse their  noble  deeds  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
come  after  them.  It  has  been  the  commendable  custom 
of  all  ages  and  all  nations.  Thence  the  following  feeble 
tribute  to  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  The  biographers 
of  some  great  men  say  that  they  grew  ashamed  of  their  origin 
and  wished  never  to  be  reminded  of  their  early  years;  but  the 
late  Daniel  McConville,  for  many  years  one  of  southern  Ohio’s 
prominent  citizens,  was  of  too  simple  and  sincere  a mold  to  affect 
any  such  weakness.  He  was  proud  of  his  humble  beginnings,  be- 
cause they  showed  how  high  he  had  climbed,  and  more  than  that, 
they  fitted  in  with  his  hopeful,  helpful  philosophy  of  human  life 
that  merit  will  have  its  reward  and  that  in  this  free  country,  which 
he  loved,  although  born  under  an  alien  flag  and  earty  taught  other 
customs  and  manners,  yonng  men  may  still  look  forward  to  suc- 
cess and  honor  as  confidently  as  at  any  time  in  its  history  as  the 
prizes  of  fidelity,  courage,  and  indomitable  energy.  An  humble 
son  of  Erin,  he  nevertheless  belonged  to  the  highest  nobility  of 
the  race.  No  accident  made  his  career;  no  opportunity  offered 
itself  to  him.  He  made  his  opportunity;  he  achieved  every  step 
of  his  career,  often  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed souls  of  less  sterling  mettle.  The  basic  principle  by 
which  he  strove  and  conquered  was  loyalty;  when  he  recognized 
a duty,  the  service  gave  him  joy,  a joy  that  was  second  only  to 
the  consciousness  of  work  well  done.  He  was  universally  recog- 
nized as  a splendid  citizen,  one  of  Steubenville’s  leading  men  of 
affairs,  progressive  in  all  that  the  term  implies;  a man  of  lofty 
character,  sturdy  integrity  and  unswerving  lionest,y.  During  the 
pioneer  period  in  the  commercial  life  of  this  community  he  was  a 
leading  figure,  bearing  his  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  young  city, 
and  he  bore  his  part  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  the  same  man- 
fully and  well,  his  record  gaining  for  him  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Daniel  McConville,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  September  29,  1878,  was  born  in  County 
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Down,  north  of  Ireland,  on  March  19,  1819.  His  father,  Donald 
McConville,  was  also  a native  of  Ireland,  he  and  his  father  being 
merchants  by  vocation.  Daniel  McConville  received  a fair  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  his  home  neighborhood  and  when  he  had 
attained  mature  years  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account.  His  first  employment  was  as  a traveling  linen 
salesman,  traveling  over  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
While  in  Wales  on  one  of  his  trips  he  bought  out  a merchant  to 
whom  he  was  selling  goods,  and  for  awhile  was  in  business  there. 
Later  he  ran  a store  at  Warren  Point,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
for  a time.  Eventually,  desiring  a broader  field  for  his  efforts 
and  enlarged  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  business  talents, 
Mr.  McConville  came  to  the  United  States  in  1849,  locating  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  at  once  went  into  business,  having 
brought  a part  of  his  stock  from  Ireland.  He  carried  a general 
line  of  merchandise  and  was  among  the  pioneer  merchants  of 
Steubenville,  where  for  many  years,  or  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  enjoyed  a patronage  second  to  none.  The  volume  of  his 
business  was  enormous,  his  store  being  one  of  the  most  important 
on  the  Ohio  River,  his  sales  amounting  annually  to  a quarter  of 
a million  dollars.  Mr.  McConville  had  taken  his  two  sons, 
Daniel  and  James,  into  the  business,  under  the  firm  style  of  D. 
McConville  & Sons,  and  they  enjoyed  a reputation  second  to  none 
as  progressive,  enterprising  and  up-to-date  merchants.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  mercantile  business,  Mr.  McConville  also  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  manufacture  of  flannels,  jeans,  yarns,  and  tweeds, 
for  which  he  found  a read}"  market  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and 
elsewhere.  During  his  prime,  Mr.  McConville  was  the  best  known 
and  most  prominent  merchant  in  his  section  of  the  State  and 
enjoyed  a high  reputation  because  of  his  splendid  success.  Dur- 
ing that  period  he  did  much  toward  the  development  of  his  chosen 
city  and  won  and  retained  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a splendid  example  of  the  virile,  progressive, 
self-made  man  who  believed  in  doing  well  whatever  was  worth  do- 
ing at  all,  a man  of  keen  discernment  and  sound  judgment,  broad- 
minded and  of  large  human  sympathy.  His  character  was  the 
positive  expression  of  a strong  nature,  and  as  one  of  the  notable 
men  of  his  day  and  generation  he  is  entitled  to  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  his  State. 

Daniel  McConville  was  united  in  marriage  to  Martha  Coch- 
rane, who  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  1826,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  two  children,  Daniel  and  James,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Ireland.  Daniel,  who  is  a resident  of  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C.,  was  early  in  life  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
with  his  father,  but  subsequently  became  very  active  in  politics. 
He  officiated  as  private  secretary  for  Governor  Hoadley,  of  this 
State ; was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee  for  three 
terms,  and  laid  out  all  the  speaking  tours  and  engaged  all  the 
speakers  for  the  first  two  campaigns  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  that  of  Alton  B.  Parker  in  this  State.  Under  President 
Cleveland,  he  rendered  efficient  service  as  sixth  assistant  auditor 
of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  he  is  now  a practicing  attorney 
before  the  treasury  department  at  Washington.  He  is  also  ex- 
tensively interested  in  mining  operations  in  Mexico.  James  Mc- 
Conville  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  business  and  civic  life  of 
Steubenville,  having  at  one  time  served  as  mayor,  his  administra- 
tion giving  great  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Cincin- 
nati, and,  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  government,  wound 
up  the  affairs  of  that  institution.  That  he  enjoyed  general  con- 
fidence was  evinced  in  the  fact  that  the  stockholders  of  the  bank 
also  elected  him  to  look  after  their  personal  interests  in  the  con- 
cern. He  is  now  a resident  of  Steubenville. 

Politically,  Daniel  McConville  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Personally,  he  was  genial  in  his  relations  with 
his  acquaintances  and  unassuming  in  his  manner,  while  his  kind- 
ness to  all  and  his  uniform  courtesy  won  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him.  Mrs.  McConville  is  a lady 
of  splendid  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  who  has  long  enjoyed 
marked  prestige  in  the  circles  in  which  she  moves.  Her  home 
has  long  been  known  as  a place  where  the  spirit  of  genuine  old- 
fashioned  hospitality  is  ever  in  evidence,  and  she  has  always  en- 
joyed a popularity  which  she  has  richly  earned.  Her  religious 
affiliations  are  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  she  is  a 
liberal  contributor. 


Charles  Jf.  3Bon?e 

EALTY  to  facts  in  the  analyzation  of  the  character  of  a 
citizen  of  the  type  of  the  late  Charles  F.  Donze,  for 
many  years  a well-known  business  man  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
is  all  that  is  required  to  make  a biographical  memoir  in- 
teresting to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  good  name  of  the  com- 
munity honored  by  his  residence,  because  it  is  the  honorable  rep- 
utation of  the  man  of  standing  and  affairs,  more  than  any  other 
consideration,  that  gives  character  and  stability  to  the  body  poli- 
tic and  makes  the  true  glory  of  a city  or  state  revered  at  home  and 
respected  abroad.  In  the  broad  light  in  which  things  of  good 
report  ever  invite,  the  name  and  character  of  Mr.  Donze  stand 
revealed  and  secure  and,  though  of  modest  demeanor,  with  no  am- 
bition to  distinguish  himself  in  public  position  or  as  a leader  of 
men,  his  career  was  signally  honorable  and  useful  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  the  youth  entering  upon  his  life  work. 

Captain  Charles  F.  Donze  was  a native  of  France,  his  birth 
occurring  on  June  5,  1844.  and  his  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  on  January  29,  1913.  The  family  from  which  he 
sprang  was  an  old  and  well-known  one,  who  in  1850,  when  the 
subject  was  about  six  years  of  age,  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
settling  in  Williams  County,  Ohio.  There  the  mother  died  be- 
fore she  had  attained  her  sixty-fifth  year,  after  which  the  father 
went  to  live  with  one  of  his  children  in  Indiana,  where  his  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years.  In  their  religious 
faith,  these  parents  were  Protestants. 

Charles  F.  Donze  was  reared  in  Williams  County,  Ohio,  se- 
curing his  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  August,  1861,  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  volunteers  to  defend  the 
national  honor,  Mr.  Donze  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  A, 
Thirty-eighth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  company  and 
regiment  were  veteranized,  and  Mr.  Donze  saw  active  service 
thereafter  until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  a part  of  this 
time  he  served  as  color  bearer  of  the  regiment  and  his  service  all 
through  that  terrible  conflict  was  characterized  by  duty  faithfully 
and  courageously  performed.  He  took  part  in  some  of  the  most 
stubbornly  contested  engagements  of  the  war,  having  served  in 
General  Rosecran’s  brigade  and  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
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Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  followed  by  the  advance  on 
Atlanta;  lie  was  then  with  Sherman  on  his  famous  march  to  the 
sea,  thence  on  up  through  the  Carolinas,  and  on  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  participated  in  the  Grand  Review,  the  greatest 
military  pageant  of  modern  years.  Mr.  Donze  was  slightly 
wounded  several  times,  though  never  seriously  enough  to  in- 
capacitate him  for  service  for  any  great  length  of  time.  His 
record  as  a defender  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  an  honorable 
one  in  every  respect. 

After  his  return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  in  1866,  Mr.  Donze 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Gar- 
ver,  Donze  & Company,  in  which  he  was  successful.  Subsequent- 
ly, in  1878,  he  came  to  Lima,  Ohio,  and  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  He  was  a man  of  good  business  judgment,  his  ef- 
forts meeting  with  splendid  results,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
extend  his  operations.  He  became  a dealer  in  furniture,  pro- 
prietor of  a mill,  and  dealer  in  flour  and  feed,  and  in  all  of  these 
lines  his  ability  was  apparent,  so  that  he  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  his  adopted  city. 
Hard  work  and  good  management  were  the  keynotes  to  his  suc- 
cess, for  he  knew  no  such  word  as  idleness.  In  addition  to  his 
business  enterprises,  he  owned,  built,  and  remained  the  owner  of 
the  large  Donze  building,  one  of  the  best  blocks  in  the  city,  and 
also  a good  block  on  East  Spring  Street,  as  well  as  a splendid 
farm  of  sixty-five  acres  near  the  city.  Though  hampered  by 
impaired  health  for  a number  of  years,  Mr.  Donze  would  not 
permit  that  fact  to  deter  or  discourage  him,  and  he  was  ever 
actively  interested  and  engaged  in  his  various  enterprises  up  to 
the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  business  life  in  1903. 

Mr.  Donze  was  a remarkable  man  in  several  respects. 
Mostly  self-educated  and  self-made  as  far  as  material  advance- 
ment was  concerned,  he  knew  what  discouragement  meant,  and 
trying  situations  had  tested  his  mettle  more  than  once,  but 
through  all  these  situations  he  came  forth  conqueror  and  de- 
served distinctively  the  proud  American  title  of  self-made  man. 
He  ever  retained  a deep  and  appreciative  interest  in  the  public 
welfare  and  cheerfully  gave  his  support  to  all  enterprises  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  He  was'  not  only  respected  by  the 
people  generally,  but  was  well-liked  by  those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, because  of  his  many  excellent  personal  qualities  of 
character. 

Political^,  Mr.  Donze  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns. 
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For  four  or  five  years  lie  rendered  efficient  service  as  a number 
of  the  county  board  of  review.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Progressive  Association,  in  the  workings  of  which  he  was  an 
active  and  influential  member.  His  social  memberships  were 
with  the  Lima  Club  and  the  Country  Club,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  deservedly  popular.  His  old  military  associations  were 
kept  alive  through  his  membership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Masonic  Hall  Company, 
of  which  he  belonged  to  the  executive  committee.  Fraternally, 
he  was  an  honored  and  appreciative  member  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  in  which  he  was  identified  with  the  blue  lodge 
and  the  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  at  Lima,  and  the  council 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  and  the  commanderv  of  Knights 
Templars,  as  well  as  Antioch  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Davton.  His  religious  faith  was 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  which  society  and 
from  whose  church  he  was  buried,  his  remains  being  interred  in 
the  cemetery  at  Brvan,  Ohio.  Mr.  Donze  was  characterized  by 
those  elements  which  make  a person  welcome  in  any  social  circle 
in  which  they  may  choose  to  enter.  Genial  and  unassuming,  he 
was  a splendid  conversationalist,  speaking  both  English  and 
French  fluently,  and  he  was  agreeable  and  entertaining  com- 
panion, his  friends  being  in  number  as  were  his  acquaintances. 

Charles  F.  Donze  was  married  three  times.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  soon  after  his  return  from  the  army,  in  Wil- 
liams County,  Ohio,  died  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  the  death 
of  the  latter  occurring  a few  months  later.  Later,  at  Bryan,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Donze  married  Mrs.  Adelia  Woods,  whose  death  occurred 
suddenly,  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  no  surviving  children.  In 
Lima,  Ohio,  on  February  2,  1903,  Mr.  Donze  married  Mrs.  Alice 
M.  Garver,  (nee  Faurot).  Mrs.  Donze  was  born  and  reared  in 
Lima  and  is  the  adopted  child  of  Benjamin  C.  and  Helen  A. 
(Wells)  Faurot,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
though  Mr.  Faurot  was  of  French  antecedents,  a sketch  of  whom 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Mrs.  Donze ’s  first  husband  was  Warren  F.  Garver,  who  was 
born  in  Bryan,  Williams  County,  Ohio,  and  whose  parents  were 
of  Pennsylvania  nativity  and  German  ancestry.  Mr.  Garver  was 
for  some  years  in  the  hardware  business,  having  formerly  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Donze.  His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  six  months.  There  was  born  to  this  union  one 
child,  Helen,  whose  birth  occurred  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1885,  and  who  died  at  her  home  in  Chicago  on  Feb- 
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ruary  11,  1912.  She  was  the  wife  of  Robert  N.  Golden,  who  is 
now  connected  with  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Golden  was  born  a daughter,  Jane  Garver  Golden, 
whose  birth  occurred  on  March  19,  1908,  while  they  were  living 
at  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Donze  is  a lady  of  culture  and  possesses  those  womanly 
graces  which  have  attracted  to  her  a large  circle  of  warm  and 
loyal  friends.  She  has  been  a witness  of  much  of  the  splendid 
progress  which  has  characterized  this  section  of  the  State  in  re- 
cent years,  and  she  is  numbered  among  the  members  of  the  best 
social  circles  of  the  city  in  which  she  lives. 
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UT  of  the  depths  of  his  mature  wisdom  Carlyle  wrote, 
“History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies.” 
In  this  fact  there  is  a sound  reason  for  the  compila- 
tion of  books  of  the  character  of  this  one.  The  an- 
nals of  Ohio  teem  with  the  records  of  the  strong  and  noble  man- 
hood, and,  as  Sumner  said,  “The  true  grandeur  of  nations  is  in 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  true  greatness  of  the  in- 
dividual.” The  final  causes  which  shape  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  the  destinies  of  states  are  often  the  same.  They 
are  usually  remote  and  obscure,  their  influence  wholly  un- 
expected until  declared  by  results.  That  nation  is  greatest 
which  produces  the  greatest  and  most  manly  men,  and  the  pub- 
lic safety  depends  not  so  much  upon  methods  and  measures  as 
upon  that  true  manhood  from  whose  deep  sources  all  that  is 
precious  and  permanent  in  life  must  at  last  proceed.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  section  of  the  State  honored 
by  his  citizenship  during  a past  generation  was  he  whose  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  memoir.  A man  of  great  native 
ability,  invincible  courage,  high  personal  character  and  keen  busi- 
ness instincts,  he  earned  for  himself  a high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  He  gave  generously  of  his  powers  in  further- 
ing the  industrial  and  civic  upbuilding  of  his  locality,  and  his 
name  merits  a conspicuous  place  on  the  roll  of  those  who  worthily 
conserved  such  progress.  His  integrity  was  of  the  most  insis- 
tent and  unswering  type  and  no  shadow  rests  on  any  portion  of 
his  career  as  a business  man  and  sterling  citizen.  He  had  his 
limitations,  as  do  all,  but  he  gave  of  the  best  of  his  talents  to  the 
world  and  to  aiding  his  fellow  men.  Mr.  Faurot  was  a man  of 
impressive  personality,  was  broad  of  mental  ken  and  had  the 
characteristics  which  ever  beget  esteem,  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. Viewing  his  life  in  its  perspective,  none  can  fail  to  have 
an  appreciation  of  his  great  accomplishments  at  a time  when 
such  powers  as  his  were  at  a premium,  and  he  should  ever  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  noble,  kindly,  and  public-spirited  men 
of  affairs  who  played  a conspicuous  role  in  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  Lima  and  Allen  County. 

Benjamin  C.  Faurot  was  a native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  he  first  saw  the  light  o^  day  on  October  13,  1829,  and  his 
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death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Lima,  Ohio,  on  September  7,  1904, 
when  almost  seventy-five  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a farmer 
and  to  that  life  the  subject  was  reared,  his  elementary  education 
being  secured  in  the  common  schools.  In  his  boyhood,  the  family 
left  the  old  Empire  State  and  located  in  Marion  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  had  attained  his 
majority,  imbibing  there  the  spirit  of  independence,  industry, 
and  courage  which  characterized  him  in  later  life.  When 
twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  a teamster  at  Ken- 
ton, Hardin  County,  that  being  the  period  during  which  the  great 
Pennsylvania  railroad  was  constructed  through  this  section  of 
the  State,  to  the  latter’s  great  advantage.  The  road  passed 
through  Lima,  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  especially  noted 
as  a city  of  much  commercial  importance,  but  thus  early  in  life, 
Mr.  Faurot  gave  evidence  of  that  remarkable  prescience  and 
sagacity  which  marked  his  later  actions,  and,  foreseeing  a splen- 
did future  for  Lima,  he  at  once  located  there,  with  the  purpose 
of  making  it  his  future  home.  His  first  business  venture  here 
was  in  the  livery  business,  his  barns  being  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  Hume  property,  on  South  Elizabeth  Street,  between  Market 
and  Spring  Streets.  During  the  following  ten  years  he  continued 
this  business,  prosperity  attending  his  efforts.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  recognized  his  opportunity  and  turned  it  to  great  finan- 
cial profit.  He  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  horses 
and  the  horse  markets,  and  was  enabled  to  supply  large 
consignments  of  horses  and  mules  to  the  national  government  for 
military  use.  In  these  efforts,  he  not  only  laid  the  foundation 
for  a fortune,  but  he  gave  material  assistance  to  the  government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Faurot  became  one  of  the  promoters  and  in- 
corporators of  the  National  Deposit  Bank,  at  Lima,  which  after- 
wards was  called  the  Allen  County  Bank.  This  institution  be- 
came one  of  the  solid  and  prosperous  monetary  concerns  of  Lima, 
but  in  1873,  upon  the  failure  of  the  great  banking  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  & Company,  financial  conditions  became  very  uncertain 
and  the  very  air  seemed  surcharged  with  foreboding  of  disaster. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Faurot  was  on  his  way  to  California,  but, 
realizing  at  once  that  the  Cooke  failure  would  probably  precipi- 
tate a financial  panic,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be  calculated, 
he  telegraphed  home  for  intelligence  regarding  his  Lima  bank. 
He  was  summoned  home  and  upon  his  arrival  there  found  the 
patrons  of  the  bank  crowding  the  doors,  anxious  to  withdraw 
their  deposits.  Mr.  Faurot  at  once  took  decisive  steps  to  reassure 
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his  patrons,  who,  when  they  realized  that  he  was  determined  to 
carry  the  bank  through  the  storm  even  though  he  had  to  mort- 
gage all  he  possessed  to  do  so,  were  satisfied  and  the  bank  had 
no  further  trouble  with  its  creditors. 

Mr.  Faurot  was  successful  in  everything  he  undertook  and 
wisely  invested  a large  part  of  his  resources  in  real  estate,  at 
one  time  owning  and  cultivating  over  seven  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  and  about  Lima.  Much  of  this  land  was  later  platted 
and  laid  out  into  city  lots,  becoming  very  valuable.  In  1882,  Mr. 
Faurot  erected  at  Lima  the  opera  house  which  bears  his  name 
and  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  finest  theaters  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  About  the  same  time  he  was  a leading 
spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Lima  National  Bank,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  old  Allen  County  Bank.  He  also,  about  this  time, 
acquired  the  ownership  of  the  first  street  railway  in  Lima,  the 
motive  power  of  which  was  horses  or  mules,  and  which  he  im- 
proved, putting  the  property  on  a better  financial  basis.  He 
secured  the  control  of  the  Lima  Strawboard  Company,  which  at 
that  time  was*  a big  monev-maker,  and  in  the  operation  of  this 
plant  he  gained  considerable  prominence,  having  been  elected 
president  of  the  Strawboard  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States.  This  valuable  property  he  subsequently  sold  for 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1885,  after  the  wonderful  gas  development  at  Findlay, 
Mr.  Faurot  determined  to  make  a test  of  the  Allen  County  terri- 
tory and  brought  drillers  to  Lima,  sinking  a hole  on  the  paper- 
mill  property  with  the  hope  of  discovering  gas.  Instead  of  gas, 
oil  was  found,  which,  though  not  big  in  its  own  production,  en- 
couraged further  efforts  and  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
great  Lima  oil  field,  which  has  been  of  such  incalculable  value 
to  Allen  County  and  northwestern  Ohio,  the  wealth  thus  pro- 
duced running  high  into  the  millions. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Faurot  had  been  uniformly  successful 
in  all  his  operations,  and  he  now  conceived  the  plan  of  construc- 
ting what  is  now  known  as  the  Columbus  & Lake  Michigan 
Railroad,  which  was  actively  operated  between  Lima  and  De- 
fiance before  his  death.  However,  through  this  venture,  Mr. 
Faurot  became  involved  in  much  expensive  litigation,  and  from 
this  time  on  his  business  career  was  marked  by  a succession  of 
financial  reverses,  though  through  no  fault  of  his.  Mr.  Faurot 
acquired  valuable  land  concessions  from  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
which  placed  in  his  hand  the  fertile  Polomas  tract  of  2,700,000 
acres,  with  a liberal  contract  from  the  Mexican  government  for 
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its  colonization.  In  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme,  he  projected  the  Deming,  Sierra  Madre  & Pacific  Rail- 
way, which  starting  in  New  Mexico,  was  designed  to  traverse  the 
Polomas  region,  tap  the  wonderful  mineral  riches  of  the  Chihua- 
hua country,  and  then  reach  tide-water  to  the  west  at  Guamas. 
However,  before  the  consummation  of  any  of  these  plans,  litiga- 
tion so  involved  Mr.  Faurot  as  to  prevent  his  carrying  out  his 
cherished  projects.  In  the  midst  of  these  financial  troubles, 
against  which  he  was  making  a gallant  and  honorable  fight,  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  daughter  Carrie,  a succession  of 
blows  which  well-nigh  crushed  him.  During  the  following  ten 
years  he  struggled  manfully  to  stem  the  tide  against  him,  but  to 
no  avail  and  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish,  one  by  one,  the 
valuable  properties  which  he  had  formerly  controlled.  In  the 
face  of  these  reverses  of  fate,  Mr.  Faurot  maintained  the  same 
dignity  of  carriage  and  equipoise  of  manner  which  ever  charac- 
terized him,  and  he  never  in  the  slighest  degree  forfeited  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  for  his  career  had 
been  marked  by  the  most  inflexible  integrity  of  word  and  action. 
No  suggestion  of  personal  profit  or  selfish  interests  could  ever 
swerve  him  from  what  he  felt  to  be  the  right  course  from  the 
standpoint  of  honor.  He  did  his  full  duty  in  all  the  relations  of 
life  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  control  his  actions,  and  he  died  be- 
loved by  those  near  to  him,  and  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  left  surviving  him  three  brothers,  George  Faurot,  of  Lima; 
Arthur  Faurot,  of  Michigan,  and  Gideon  Faurot;  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Lillie  Moore-Laufenwiler,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  an  adopted 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Donze,  of  Lima. 

In  manv  respects  Mr.  Faurot  is  entitled  to  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Lima,  for  to  him  as  much  as  to  any 
other  one  man  is  due  the  wonderful  growth  which  Lima  enjoved 
during  the  years  in  which  he  was  a leading  figure  in  her  public 
affairs.  Not  only  was  he  conspicuous  in  the  promotion  of  many 
successful  and  influential  commercial  enterprises,  but  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  civic  interests  of  the  community  he  was  a 
prominent  figure.  Comprehending  as  did  few  others  the  needs 
of  the  growing  city,  he  endeavored  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
future  and  to-day  the  community  enjoys  the  results  of  his  labors 
in  these  directions.  To  him  is  given  credit  for  the  establishment 
and  beautifying  of  Woodlawn  cemetery,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful resting  places  for  the  dead  in  northwestern  Ohio,  and  Lima’s 
magnificent  and  extensive  park  system  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
Mr.  Faurot ’s  public-spirited  and  unselfish  efforts  in  the  direction 
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of  meeting  the  public  need  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  these  two 
public  utilities  standing  as  permanent  monuments  to  his  public 
spirit  and  devotion  to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Many  churches  of  Lima  were  recipents  of  his  gener- 
osity, as  were  all  worthy  charitable  and  benevolent  movements 
of  the  community,  his  charities  being  well-known,  though  not 
dispensed  with  any  spirit  of  ostentation  or  any  desire  for  public 
applause  or  recognition.  In  the  largest  and  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  Mr.  Faurot  was  a benefactor  of  his  city,  and  county,  and  he 
deserves  permanent  recognition  as  such  in  any  work  which  pur- 
ports to  record  the  real  history  of  this  locality. 


®J)oma£(  itttox  ®urntiuU 

T IS  a pleasure  to  set  forth  the  salient  facts  in  the  emi- 
nently successful  and  honorable  career  of  the  well-re- 
membered and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  whose  name  appears  above,  the  last  chapter  in 
whose  life  record  has  been  closed  by  the  hand  of  death  and  the 
seal  set  thereon  forever,  but  whose  influence  still  pervades  the  lives 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  For  many  years  he  was 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  city  of  his  choice. 
Time  and  prolific  enterprise  wrought  wonderful  changes 
since  he  took  up  his  residence  here,  through  which  he  kept  well 
abreast  the  time  and  his  activities  benefited  alike  himself  and 
the  public,  his  well-directed  efforts  gaining  for  him  a position  of 
prominence  in  the  community.  His  chief  characteristics  seemed 
to  be  keenness  of  perception,  a tireless  energy,  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  motive,  and  every-day  common  sense.  He  was  success- 
ful in  business,  respected  in  social  life  and  as  a neighbor  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  a manner  becoming  a liberal-minded,  in- 
telligent citizen  of  the  State  where  the  essential  qualities  of  man- 
hood have  ever  been  duly  recognized  and  prized  at  their  true 
value.  To  write  in  detail  a full  account  of  his  long  and  useful  life 
would  require  a much  more  elaborate  article  than  the  nature  of 
the  work  requires  or  will  admit.  Sufficient  will  be  said,  however, 
to  form  a correct  conception  of  the  man  and  his  career,  a career 
affording  many  valuable  lessons  to  the  young  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

Thomas  Knox  Turnbull  was  born  in  Sunderland,  County 
Durham,  England,  on  April  5,  1838,  and  he  died  at  his  home  in 
Canton,  Ohio,  Sunday  morning,  June  15,  1912,  while  preparing  to 
go  to  Sunday  school,  as  was  his  invariable  custom.  He  was  a 
son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Knox)  Turnbull,  and  through  his  mother 
he  was  a direct  descendant  of  John  Knox,  of  Scotland,  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  and  religious  leaders  the  world  has  ever 
known.  On  the  paternal  side,  Mr.  Turnbull  was  a scion  of  the 
Turnbull  family  of  Ireland,  whose  first  ancestor  of  the  name 
headed  off  and  turned  aside  a mad  bull  and  saved  the  life  of  a 
nobleman,  from  which  incident  the  family  name  was  established. 
The  original  Irish  stock  became  mixed  with  Scotch  blood,  and 
eventually  the  branch  of  the  family  from  which  the  subject  was 
descended  became  established  in  England.  The  subject’s  father, 
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Robert  Turnbull,  spent  his  entire  life  in  Sunderland,  dying  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  there  followed  the  business  of  contracting  and 
attained  to  considerable  prominence  in  that  locality.  He  was  an 
earnest  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His  wife  was  a Pres- 
byterian in  her  religious  belief. 

Thomas  K.  Turnbull  was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native 
city  and  there  received  a good  practical  education.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Methodist  faith  and  while  managing  a Sunday- 
school  picnic  he  met  her  whom  he  afterwards  married,  Jane 
Arthur.  She  was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  being  descended 
from  the  old  McArthurs,  but  her  grandfather  had  dropped  the 
prefix  to  the  name  when  he  moved  to  England.  Jane  Arthur 
was  born  of  English  parents,  her  father,  Joseph  Arthur,  having 
spent  his  entire  life  in  that  country.  For  many  years  he  was 
employed  at  clerical  work  in  a large  iron  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment and  was  a man  of  ability  and  clean  character.  After 
his  death  his  widow  came  to  the  United  States  and  died  here  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  She  was  a strict  Presbyterian  in 
her  religious  faith,  while  her  husband  had  been  a communicant 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1869,  Thomas  K.  Turnbull,  with  his  wife  and  four  children, 
came  to  the  United  States,  making  the  voyage  in  a sailing  vessel 
and  landing  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York.  They  came  at  once 
to  Canton,  Ohio,  and  during  the  following  ten  years  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  engaged  in  farming.  Later  he  came  to  Canton  City  proper 
and  here  engaged  in  sand  contracting,  in  which  he  met  with 
eminent  success.  He  was  a hard-working  and  conscientious  man 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  contracts  and  many  of  the  best  street- 
paving contracts  in  this  city^  were  performed  by  him,  and  always 
in  a manner  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  interested. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  contractor  in  that  line  in 
the  city  and  was  at  that  time  in  business  with  two  of  his  sons,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  T.  K.  Turnbull  & Sons.  He  was  a splendid 
example  of  the  virile,  progressive,  self-made  man  who  believed 
in  doing  well  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all,  a man  of  keen 
discernment  and  sound  judgment,  broad-minded  and  at  the  same 
time  a follower  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule  in 
all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men,  and  therefore  he  enjoyed 
their  confidence  and  good  will  to  a notable  degree.  Genial  and 
unassuming  in  his  relations  with  his  friends,  he  was  a welcome 
member  of  any  company  in  which  he  chose  to  enter,  and  he  radi- 
ated a healthful  and  uplifting  influence  on  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact. 
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Politically,  Mr.  Turnbull  was  first  a Republican,  but  eventu- 
ally aligned  himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  standing  firmly 
at  all  times  by  his  honest  convictions  as  to  matters  of  public 
policy.  He  took  a keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  current 
questions  of  the  day,  but  was  himself  never  an  aspirant  for  pub- 
lic office,  though  at  one  time  he  permitted  himself  to  be  placed  in 
nomination  for  the  office  of  street  commissioner.  Fraternally, 
he  was  a member  of  and  a prominent  worker  in  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  had  attained  to  the  degrees 
of  the  encampment  and  Uniform  Rank,  and  he  was  buried  ac- 
cording to  the  beautiful  ritual  of  that  order.  At  one  time  he 
was  a member  and  active  worker  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  holding  the  office  of  lay  preacher,  but  subsequently  he 
joined  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  his  wife  was  at- 
tached. Mrs.  Turnbull  died  on  January  16,  1913.  She  was  a 
woman  of  noble  character,  and  because  of  her  manv  splendid 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  she  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
She  had  been  to  her  honored  husband  a helpmate  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  aiding  him  by  her  advice  and  encouragement, 
and  their  domestic  life  was  an  example  of  unalloyed  love  and  true 
devotion. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turnbull  were  born  the  following  children: 
Mary  Arthur,  who  remains  unmarried,  received  a splendid  edu- 
cation and  for  sometime  she  was  engaged  in  educational  work. 
Arthur  Robinson  Turnbull,  a well-known  contractor  and  manu- 
facturer of  Canton,  is  the  present  mayor  of  the  city,  having  been 
elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  is  giving  a splendid  admin- 
istration of  the  office.  He  has  for  a number  of  years  been  a 
prominent  worker  in  his  party  and  a leader  in  its  councils.  He 
is  married  and  the  father  of  a daughter,  Fern,  who  is  the  wife 
of  Orion  C.  Fielding,  of  Canton.  Lillian,  who  received  a thorough 
education,  is  now  principal  in  the  Woodland  School  at  Canton. 
George  is  married  and  has  a son,  Harold  C.  Calvin  is  a member 
of  the  contracting  firm  of  Turnbull  Brothers  of  Canton. 
Margaret  is  the  wife  of  Perry  J.  Lotz,  of  Cleveland,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Ruth  and  Esther.  Emily  is  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Klick,  of  Richville,  Ohio,  and  they  have  two  children,  John 
E.  and  Alice.  William  B.  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  Turnbull 
Brothers  and  is  unmarried.  Lewis  F.  is  working  in  the  rolling 
mills,  at  Canal  Dover,  this  State,  is  married  and  has  two  children, 
Alma  and  Irene.  Edith  is  the  wife  of  T.  J.  Cromer,  of  near  Can- 
ton. 
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HAT  period  of  the  nineteenth  century  embracing  the 
decade  between  1830  and  1840  was  characterized  by 
the  immigration  of  the  pioneer  element  which  made 
the  great  state  of  Ohio  largely  what  it  is  to-day. 
These  immigrants  were  sturdy,  heroic,  sincere,  and,  in  the  main, 
upright  people,  such  as  constitute  the  strength  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  scarcely  probable  that  in  the  future  of  the  world 
another  such  period  can  occur,  or,  indeed,  any  period  when  such 
a solid  phalanx  of  strong-minded  men  and  noble,  self-sacrificing 
women  will  take  possession  of  a new  country.  The  period  to 
which  reference  is  made,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  much  or  too 
well  written  up,  and  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  such  a subject 
is  to  record  the  lives  of  those  who  led  the  van  of  civilization  and 
founded  the  institutions  which  to-day  are  the  pride  and  boast 
of  a great  State  and  a strong  and  virile  people.  Among  those 
who  came  to  Ohio  when  the  country  was  still  largely  in  its  primi- 
tive wildness  was  the  Heffner  family,  one  of  which  was  George 
A.  Heffner,  who  became  not  only  a leading  actor  in  the  great 
drama  which  witnessed  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  conditions  in  this  locality,  but  who  enjoyed  a repu- 
tation that  extended  to  all  parts  of  his  sections  of  the  State,  whose 
interests  he  ever  had  at  heart  and  which  he  sought  to  promote 
whenever  occasion  offered.  He  devoted  his  life  to  industrial  and 
business  pursuits  and  by  close  application  he  established  those 
habits  of  industry  and  frugality  which  insured  his  success  in 
later  years.  With  the  able  assistance  of  his  estimable  life  com- 
panion, he  was  enabled  to  make  substantial  headway  in  material 
things  and  became  one  of  the  solid  and  substantial  men  of  his 
community,  with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  sur- 
rounding him.  He  was  regarded  as  an  enterprising  and  progres- 
sive man  in  business  affairs  and  an  upright  and  courageous  citi- 
zen, while  his  private  life  was  one  to  be  emulated.  His  death 
removed  from  Lima  one  of  her  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  and 
the  many  beautiful  tributes  to  his  high  standing  in  the  world  of 
affairs  and  as  a man  and  citizen  attested  to  the  abiding  place  he 
had  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  those  who  knew  him  and  of 
his  work  and  accomplishments. 
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George  A.  Heffner,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  on  January  6,  1913,  was  born  in  Frederick  City, 
Maryland,  on  June  19,  1834.  His  parents  were  David  and 
Catharine  (Measel)  Heffner,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Maryland  and  of  either  German  or  Dutch  ancestry.  The  fami- 
ly had  long  been  established  in  the  Old  Line  State,  where  the 
various  members  had  occupied  positions  of  respect  and  influence 
in  their  respective  communities.  David  Heffner  was  reared  to 
the  life  of  a farmer  in  his  native  community,  there  married  and 
four  children  were  born  to  them  there.  In  1837  or  1838,  the 
family  moved  to  Ohio,  the  journey  being  made  in  wagons,  and 
their  new  home  being  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  forest.  After 
remaining  there  a short  time  and  making  some  improvements, 
David  Heffner  sold  his  land  and  located  at  Kossuth,  Auglaize 
County,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  during  the  following  twelve 
years.  Selling  this  place,  Mr.  Heffner  next  located  at  Criders- 
ville  Allen  County,  where  he  purchased  a hotel,  to  the  operation 
of  which  he  gave  his  attention  until  the  death  of  the  wife  and 
mother  in  1878,  when  past  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  after  which 
he  broke  up  his  household  establishment  and  spent  his  remaining 
years  with  his  children,  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life  being  spent 
with  George  A.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  gave 
him  every  attention  which  filial  love  and  affection  could  suggest. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  David  Heffner  was  nearly  eighty-one 
years  of  age.  Politically,  he  was  first  a Whig,  then  a Republican, 
and  in  religion  he  and  his  wife  gave  faithful  allegiance  to  the 
Lutheran  Church.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  four 
sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  married 
and  had  children.  Two  sons  and  a daughter  are  still  living  in 
Allen  County.  During  those  early  years  David  Heffner  and  his 
wife  were  numbered  among  the  sterling  and  upright  members  of 
the  various  communities  with  which  they  were  identified  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  they  not  only  had  a part  in  the  development 
of  the  communities,  but  they  also  were  definite  factors  in  the 
establishment  of  a high  moral  standard,  their  influence  ever  hav- 
ing been  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  moral  uplift  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  permanent  establishment  of  right  things  in  the  com- 
munity. 

George  A.  Heffner  was  between  three  and  four  years  of  age 
when  the  family  came  from  Maryland  to  Ohio,  and  in  the  primi- 
tive schools  of  the  new  community  he  secured  a fair  education, 
which  was  liberally  supplemented  during  the  subsequent  years 
by  wide  experience  and  habits  of  close  observation  of  men  and 
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events.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  which  occurred  in  1861,  Mr. 
Heffner  located  at  Elida,  Allen  County,  where,  during  the  follow- 
ing four  years,  he  ran  a hotel,  with  a fair  degree  of  success. 
Selling  this  place,  he  purchasd  a saw  mill,  which  he  operated 
four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to  Lima  and  became 
superintendent  of  James  Irvin’s  hub  and  spoke  factory.  That 
he  managed  this  business  with  efficiency  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  owner  was  evidenced  by  his  long  retention  in  the 
position,  a period  of  eighteen  years.  He  was  a shrewd  and  saga- 
cious business  man  and,  carefully  husbanding  his  earnings,  he 
made  wise  investments  from  time  to  time,  so  that  in  1882,  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  what  is  known  as  the  old  Hoffman  House  now 
the  Marshall  House,  located  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Wayne 
Streets,  Lima.  This  was  the  first  large  building  on  North  Main 
Street,  being  substantial  in  character  and  well  arranged,  and  is 
still  numbered  among  the  landmarks  of  that  period.  To  the 
operation  of  this  house  Mr.  Heffner  devoted  himself  for  fourteen 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  retired  from  active  affairs, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  years  quietly,  enjoying  that  rest 
which  he  had  so  richly  earned. 

During  those  early  years  of  struggles  against  obstacles,  Mr. 
Heffner  found  in  his  wife  a true  helpmate  indeed,  for  to  her 
faithful  assistance,  wise  judgment  and  sound  advice  was  to  a 
large  extent  due  the  success  which  attended  their  efforts.  In 
the  hotel  she  took  active  charge  of  the  dining  room,  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  in  any  successful  hotel,  and  she 
vigilantly  and  faithfully  contributed  her  efforts  to  the  favorable 
outcome  of  the  enterprise. 

Politically,  George  A.  Heffner  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  though  he  never  aspired  to  the  holding  of 
public  office  of  any  nature.  He  was  an  intelligent  observer  of 
public  affairs  and,  as  a private  citizen,  ever  gave  his  support  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  educa- 
tionally, materially,  socially,  or  morally.  Fraternally,  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
of  Mark  Armstrong  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The 
latter  affiliation  was  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that,  in  September, 
1864,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry,  with  which  he  served  as  a private  until  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged.  Though  his 
military  service  lasted  only  about  a year,  Mr.  Heffner  took  part 
in  several  severe  engagements  and  was  a faithful  and  courageous 
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soldier.  He  ever  took  a deep  interest  in  everything  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  old  soldiers  and  he  was  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  in  charge  the  building  of  the  Allen  County 
Memorial  Hall  a few  years  ago,  the  communitv’s  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  country’s  honored  defenders.  Perhaps 
George  Heffner’s  dominant  and  most  notable  characteristic  was 
his  fidelity  to  truth  and  honor.  He  invariably  sought  the  things 
which  were  “honest  and  of  good  repute,”  and  his  life  was  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  knew  him.  Of  splendid  physique,  he  carried 
his  weight  of  years  lightly  and  up  to  within  a year  or  so  of  his 
death  he  was  physically  equal  to  many  younger  men.  When 
about  seventy-seven  years  old,  however,  he  sustained  a severe 
fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 

In  1861,  George  A.  Heffner  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Rebecca  J.  Flinn,  the  ceremony  occurring  at  Shawnee,  this 
county,  where  Mrs.  Heffner  had  been  born  on  July  3,  1841.  They 
began  their  married  life  in  a humble  clapboard-covered  log  cabin, 
with  a pauncheon  floor,  the  door  being  hung  on  wooden  hinges 
and  opened  by  means  of  a latch  and  string.  Probably  but  few 
of  the  present  generation  ever  saw  one  of  these  old-fashioned 
homes,  where  the  latch-string  always  hung  on  the  outside,  a 
hearty  and  unselfish  welcome  being  ever  given  to  friend  and 
stranger  alike,  for  in  those  days  hospitality  was  a characteristic 
of  the  pioneer.  Mrs.  Heffner  had  been  reared  amid  pioneer  sur- 
roundings and  she  therefore  easily  adjusted  herself  to  these  con- 
ditions. She  proved  a faithful  helpmate  to  her  husband  and  a 
loving  and  painstaking  mother,  rearing  her  children  to  honorable 
manhood  and  womanhood,  and  to-day  she  is  held  in  the  high- 
est esteem  by  all  who  know  her,  while  to  her  children  she  is  their 
idol,  for  they  have  appreciated  her  efforts  during  the  years  gone 
by  and  the  golden  sunset  years  of  her  life  are  made  beautiful  by 
the  love  and  veneration  which  are  bestowed  upon  her. 

Mrs.  Heffner  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Wilson) 
Flinn.  Her  father  was  born  in  county  Roscommon,  Ireland,  on 
October  10,  1776,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  came  alone 
to  America,  his  first  employment  being  on  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  canal.  Later  he  located  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  on 
December  14,  1815,  he  married  Mary  Wilson,  who  was  born  in 
that  State  on  August  8,  1796.  They  lived  in  the  Keystone  State 
until  after  the  birth  of  four  of  their  children,  and  then,  in  1825, 
they  came  to  Ohio,  located  in  the  wilderness  and  taking  up  a 
tract  of  government  land  at  what  is  now  known  as  Shawnee, 
which  was  named  after  the  tribe  of  Indians  which  at  that  tune 
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infested  this  locality  and  who  were  far  from  peaceable  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  white  intruders.  All  kinds  of  wild  game 
were  to  be  found  in  abundance  and  the  primitive  wildness  had  been 
but  little  disturbed  by  white  hands  when  the  Flinn  family  ar- 
rived there.  On  this  tract  of  land,  Mr.  Flinn  spent  the  rest  of 
his  years,  developing  it  into  a fine  and  fertile  farm,  and  there  his 
death  occurred  on  January  16,  1873,  at  the  remarkable  age  of 
one  hundred  and  three  years,  four  months,  and  four  days.  He 
had  served  as  a soldier  through  the  war  of  1812,  where  he  earned 
a splendid  record  for  gallantry  and  faithful  service.  Politically, 
he  was  a stanch  Democrat,  while  in  his  religious  belief  he  never 
departed  from  the  faith  in  which  he  was  reared,  being  a zealous 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  survived  eleven 
years  by  his  widow,  whose  death  occurred  in  June,  1884,  when 
within  two  months  of  her  ninety-third  birthday.  She  was  a 
Seceder  in  her  religious  belief.  Her  father,  Robert  "Wilson,  was 
a member  of  a Pennsylvania  regiment  during:  the  Revolutionary 
War,  surviving  that  struggle  and  living  to  the  age  of  ninety-seven 
years.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Friend,  died 
when  past  ninety  years  of  age.  They  were  the  parents  of  thir- 
teen children,  six  sons  and  seven  daughters,  ten  of  whom  grew  to 
mature  years  and  five  marrying. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heffner  the  following  children  were 
born:  Amanda,  born  July  26,  1862,  was  educated  in  the  Allen 

County  Public  Schools,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  E.  W.  Park,  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Indiana;  they  had  four  children,  Gertrude,  the  wife  of 
John  Sutton,  of  Celina,  Ohio;  Irvin  Toy,  unmarried  and  at  home; 
Mabel,  the  wife  of  Grover  Shide,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana;  Irene, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Thomas  B.  Heffner,  who 
was  born  on  June  12, 1864,  was  educated  in  the  Lima  schools,  and 
his  death  occurred  on  March  26,  1885,  when  nearly  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  James  I.,  who  was  born  at  Lima,  February  8,  1873, 
graduated  from  the  Lima  High  School  and  Oberlin  College,  and 
then  became  a newspaper  man,  being  connected  with  the  Lima 
Republican-Gazette;  later  he  became  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mansfield  Shield,  being  president  of  the  company;  he  married 
Margaret  Comerine,  of  Lima,  and  they  have  one  son,  George,  Jr., 
named  in  honor  of  his  grandfather,  who  made  generous  provision 
for  his  education.  The  members  of  the  Heffner  family  have  al- 
ways occupied  honored  positions  in  the  community,  where  they 
have  performed  their  full  part  in  every  phase  of  activity  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  the  family  is  well  entitled  to  specific 
mention  in  a work  of  the  character  of  the  one  at  hand. 


STofjtt  30.  jfranb 

WAS  once  remarked  by  a celebrated  moralist  and  biog- 
rapher that  “there  has  scarcely  passed  a life  of  which 
a judicious  and  faithful  narrative  would  not  have  been 
useful.”  Believing  in  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
present  a few  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  commendable  career 
of  a gentleman  who,  by  industry,  perseverance,,  temperance,  and 
integrity,  worked  himself  from  a humble  station  to  a successful 
business  man  and  won  an  honorable  position  among  the  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  men  of  the  last  generation  in  the  citj^ 
of  Canton.  For  it  is  always  pleasant,  as  well  as  profitable  to  con- 
template the  career  of  a man  who  has  won  a definite  goal  in  life, 
whose  career  has  been  such  as  to  command  the  honor  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  record  of  the  late  John 
D.  Frank,  than  whom  a more  whole-souled  or  popular  man  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  within  the  borders  of 
Stark  County,  where  he  long  maintained  his  home  and  where  he 
labored  not  only  for  his  own  individual  advancement,  but  also 
for  the  improvement  of  the  entire  community  whose  interest  he 
ever  had  at  heart. 

John  D.  Frank,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  on  April  2,  1907,  was  descended  from  French  ancestry,  his 
paternal  grandfather,  George  Frank,  having  been  a native  of 
Alsace,  France,  now  a part  of  the  German  empire.  In  young 
manhood,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  married  and  where  he  re- 
tained his  home  until  his  coming  to  Stark  County,  Ohio,  in  1808. 
He  was  thus  numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  this  section  of  the 
State,  and,  taking  up  a tract  of  land  in  lake  Township,  this 
county,  he  gave  himself  to  the  gigantic  task  of  clearing  it  and 
developing  it  into  a farm.  He  and  his  wife  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  on  this  farm,  and  Mr.  Frank  acquired  not  only 
material  wealth,  but  also  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  a man  of  marked  influence 
in  the  community.  Among  their  children  was  John,  who  was 
born  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1806,  and  who  was 
but  two  years  of  age  when  the  family  came  to  their  new  Ohio 
home.  Here  he  was  reared  and  secured  his  education  in  the 
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common  schools.  He  married  Margaret  Thompson,  a daughter 
of  John  Thompson,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  who  was 
one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  farmers  of  Lake  Township,  where  his 
daughter  was  born  and  reared.  After  his  marriage  John  Frank 
located  on  a farm  in  Lake  Township,  to  the  improvement  of  which 
he  gave  his  attention,  and  here  lived  until  1860,  when  he  moved 
into  the  village  of  Uniontown,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  dying  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Frank  died  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  being  sur- 
vived by  her  six  children;  namely,  Keziah,  the  wife  of  George  K. 
Bolander,  died  in  Michigan;  Lewis,  deceased;  Isaac  died  in  Lake 
Township;  Mary  Ann,  who  was  the  wife  of  Ezra  Harris,  died  in 
Medina  County,  Ohio;  David  T.,  of  Massillon,  this  county;  John 
D.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir;  and  Milton  F.,  of 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  John 
Frank  married  Savilla  J.  Reynolds,  of  Springfield,  Summit 
County,  Ohio,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Elva,  who  became  the 
wife  of  William  F.  Shoner,  of  Uniontown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Frank  was 
a Democrat  in  his  political  faith,  while  his  religious  membership 
was  with  the  United  Brethren  Church,  of  which  he  was  a faithful 
member. 

John  D.  Frank  was  born  on  the  old  homestead  near  Union- 
town,  Lake  Township,  Stark  County,  on  June  20,  1847,  and  his 
boyhood  days  were  spent  in  assisting  his  father  in  the  arduous 
work  of  the  farm.  He  was  given  every  possible  educational  ad- 
vantage, for  his  father  was  a broad-minded  and  intelligent  man 
who  believed  in  a thorough  preparation  for  a life  career.  After 
completing  his  studies  in  the  common  schools,  the  subject  was  a 
student  in  the  academy  at  Greensburg,  Summit  County,  and 
afterwards  became  a student  in  the  Iron  City  Business  College, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  In  May,  1864,  though  but  a boy,  Mr.  Frank 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
second  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Colonel  Ephraim  Ball 
commanding.  The  men  were  enlisted  for  a term  of  one  hundred 
days  and  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, doing  guard  duty.  Mr.  Frank  was  honorably  discharged 
in  September,  1864,  and,  returning  to  his  home,  accepted  em- 
ployment with  his  brother,  David  T.,  who  was  engaged  in  the  grain 
business  at  Uniontown.  Later  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  mercan- 
tile establishments  at  Canaan,  Wavne  County,  and  in  the  city  of 
Sandusky,  both  in  this  State.  In  1870,  Mr.  Frank  became  an 
employee  in  the  shoe  store  of  Cutter  & Howe,  at  Akron,  where 
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he  remained  seven  years,  gaining  much  valuable  experience  and 
a thorough  knowledge  of  that  business.  In  1877,  he  came  to 
Canton  and  established  himself  in  the  shoe  business  on  the  east 
side  of  the  public  square,  where  he  met  with  pronounced  success, 
so  that  in  a short  time  he  was  compelled  to  double  his  store  space 
and  also  established  another  similar  store  on  Tuscarawas  Street. 
Careful  attention  to  business  and  a keen  eye  for  opportunities 
were  the  keynotes  to  his  rise  in  the  business  world  and  in  the 
course  of  time  Mr.  Frank  also  had  established  five  other  stores 
in  cities  and  towns  outside  of  Canton,  all  of  which  were  paying 
concerns,  the  big  Canton  store  being  the  distributing  center  for 
the  other  houses.  His  stores  gained  a wide  reputation  because 
of  the  up-to-date  stock  always  carried  and  the  courteous  treat- 
ment always  accorded  the  patrons  of  the  stores,  for  courtesy  was 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  which  Mr.  Frank  insisted  upon 
among  his  employees.  Mr.  Frank  was  literally  a self-made  man., 
and  was  independent  in  his  disposition,  as  was  evidenced  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  run  away  from  home  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  army., 
He  was  of  an  initiative  temperament  and,  building  upon  a solid 
foundation,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  develop  into 
a success  that  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  his  business  ability.  He  possessed  tact  and 
discriminating  judgment,  and  was  always  ready  to  advise  or  help 
others  when  necessary,  and  many  were  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  wise  suggestions  in  matters  of  business. 

Politically,  John  D.  Frank  was  a stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  his  multitudinous  business  affairs  pre- 
cluded his  giving  much  attention  to  political  matters  aside  from 
the  casting  of  his  ballot.  His  religious  membership  was  with  the 
Trinitv  Lutheran  Church,  to  which  he  was  a liberal  contributor, 
and  of  which  he  was  a trustee  and  elder,  as  well  as  a member  of 
the  church  board  of  council,  taking  an  earnest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  societv.  Fraternally,  he  was  a member  of  the 
local  lodge  of  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  of 
McKinlev  Post  No.  25,  Grand  Armv  of  the  Republic. 

On  July  26,  1876,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  Frank  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Alice  Seiberling,  a native  of  Madina  County,  this 
State,  though  she  was  reared  and  educated  in  Akron,  to  which 
city  her  parents  had  removed  when  she  was  but  eleven  vears  of 
age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Carvel) 
Seiberling,  who  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  their  marriage  oc- 
curring in  Lehigh  Countv,  that  State.  Mrs.  Frank’s  paternal 
grandfather,  John  Seiberling,  was  also  a native  of  the  Keystone 
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State,  and  of  German  parentage.  He  was  first  a farmer  and  later  a 
tavern  keeper.  Some  time  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Lvnnville,  Lehigh  County,  retaining  the 
office  for  the  remarkable  period  of  forty-two  j^ears,  being  an  ac- 
tive man  physically  and  mentally  up  to  within  a short  time  of  his 
death.  Late  in  life  he  came  to  Ohio  and  his  death  occurred  here 
at  the  home  of  his  son,  Nathan  Seiberling,  of  Summit  County,  at 
which  time  he  was  aged  ninety-three  years  and  six  months.  His 
wife  had  passed  away  a number  of  years  before  in  Pennsylvania. 
Religiously,  they  were  faithful  members  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
Some  years  after  their  marriage,  William  Seiberling  and  wife 
came  to  Stark  County,  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  a farm.  There 
his  wife  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  when  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank,  was  but  five  and  a half  years  old.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Seiberling  went  to  live  with  a son  in  Brown  County,  Kansas, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  They  were  the 
parents  of  seven  children;  namely,  Mary,  who  never  married,  and 
died  in  the  prime  of  life;  Kersey,  who  lives  in  Brown  County,  Kan- 
sas, is  married  and  the  father  of  three  children;  Lloyd,  who  died  by 
accidental  drowning  when  past  twenty  years  of  age;  Antoinette 
was  buried  on  her  wedding  day  in  Illinois;  Albert  went  west  and 
his  whereabouts  is  unknown  ; Mrs.  Frank  is  the  fifth  in  order  of 
birth  of  the  family. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  were  born  the  following  children: 
Nellie  attended  public  and  private  schools  in  Canton,  and  then 
graduated  at  the  LaSalle  Preparatory  School  in  Boston;  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  F.  C.  Strayer,  of  New  York  City,  and  they  have 
a son,  John  Frank,  who  was  born  on  November  11,  1907.  Grace 
M.,  who  is  unmarried  and  remains  at  home,  was  educated  at 
Miss  Buckingham’s  School,  Canton,  and  at  Irving,  Pennsylvania. 
John  Frederick,  who  was  educated  in  the  Canton  public  schools 
and  at  Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Indiana,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company;  he  married  Evelyn 
Lynch,  and  they  have  two  daughters,  Dorothy  A.  and  Helen  Vir- 
ginia. Margaret  Alice,  who  is  at  home,  was  educated  in  the 
Canton  schools  and  Miss  Birmingham’s  school.  Katharine  B., 
who  is  at  home,  also  received  the  same  educational  advantages. 


Henrp  <®re<jg; 

HE  PASSING  of  any  human  life,  however  humble  and 
unknown,  is  sure  to  give  rise  to  a pang  of  anguish  to 
some  heart,  but  when  the  Death  Angel  knocks  at  the 
door  of  the  useful  and  great  and  removes  from  earthly 
scenes  the  man  of  honor  and  influence  and  the  benefactor  of  his 
kind,  it  not  only  means  bereavement  to  kindred  and  friends,  but 
a public  calamity  as  well.  In  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term,  the  late  Henry  Gregg,  of  Steubenville,  was  distinctively  one 
of  the  notable  men  of  his  day  and  generation,  and  as  such  his  life 
record  is  entitled  to  a conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  As  a citizen,  he  was  public  spirited  and  enterprising 
to  an  unwonted  degree;  as  a friend  and  neighbor,  he  combined 
the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  won  confidence  and  com- 
manded respect;  as  an  attorney,  who  had  a comprehensive  grasp 
upon  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  and  brought  honor  and 
dignity  to  the  public  positions  he  filled  with  such  distinguished 
success,  he  was  easily  the  peer  of  his  professional  brethren  of  the 
bar,  and  as  a servant  of  the  people  in  places  of  honor  he  had  no 
superior.  It  is  scarcely  less  than  superogation  in  outlining  the 
leading  facts  in  his  life  to  refer  to  him  as  a lawyer  in  the  ordinary 
phraseology  which  meets  requirements  when  dealing  with  the 
average  member  of  the  legal  profession.  He  was  indeed  much 
more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  his  legal  career,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  his  long,  praiseworthy  record  at  the  bar.  He  was  a 
master  of  his  profession,  a leader  among  men  distinguished  for 
the  high  order  of  their  legal  ability,  and  his  eminent  attainments 
and  ripe  judgment  made  him  an  authority  on  all  matters  involv- 
ing a profound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  vexed  and  in- 
tricate questions  of  law. 

Henry  Gregg,  who  died  at  his  home  at  No.  413  Washington 
Street,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  May  29,  1912,  was  a native  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ohio,  having  been  born  on  Bacon  Ridge,  Spring- 
field  Township,  and  was  a son  of  Andrew  and  Susan  Gregg.  He 
was  reared  there  and  secured  his  elementary  education  in  the 
public  schools,  where  he  made  a good  record  as  a student.  He 
then  studied  in  Richmond  and  Mt.  Union  Colleges,  from  the  lat- 
ter of  which  he  received  his  diploma.  At  Mt.  Union,  he  was  a 
classmate  of  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
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dent  Taft,  and  between  them  there  were  retained  the  strongest 
ties  of  friendship.  Upon  completing  his  collegiate  course  Mr,, 
Gregg  read  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  W.  P.  Hayes  and  was 
later  admitted  to  practice.  Prom  the  inception  of  his  profes- 
sional work  he  evinced  an  unusual  aptitude  for  legal  work  and 
his  success  was  marked  even  in  his  early  days  as  a lawyer.  His 
ability  was  widely  recognized  and  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  this  district,  rendering  efficient  service  in  this  capacity 
from  1885  to  1891.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  for 
thirty-three  years  and  during  a part  of  this  time  he  was  the  at- 
torney for  the  Wheeling  & Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a law  library  and 
was  generally  known  as  the  father  of  the  law  library.  So  promi- 
nent had  Mr.  Gregg  been  in  the  legal  circles  of  his  section  of  the 
State  and  so  generally  acknowledged  was  his  ability  as  a lawyer, 
that  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  to  him  should  be  given  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  judgeship  of  his  county,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  But  he  was  not  to  honor  the  bench  of  his 
native  county,  for  two  days  after  his  election  his  soul  left  its 
earthly  tenement  and  passed  to  a higher  plane  of  action.  His 
death  was  a distinct  loss  to  the  community  and  especially  so  to 
the  ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity,  where  he  had  been  appreciated 
and  honored  through  the  years  of  his  association  with  his  brethren 
of  the  bar. 

In  the  death  of  Henry  Gregg  the  community  lost  an  eminently 
useful  man.  He  had  ability  and,  what  was  more  important,  the 
disposition  to  use  it  at  all  times  for  the  advancement  of  good 
morals  and  good  principles.  As  a Christian  gentleman  he  was 
a model  for  the  rising  generation.  As  a public  spirited  citizen 
he  had  few  equals  in  the  community.  In  politics  he  was  a stanch 
Republican  whose  counsels  were  always  wise,  a Republican  who 
was  always  ready  to  back  up  his  faith  with  works.  He  stood  by 
the  party  under  all  circumstances  because  his  affiliation  with  it 
was  based  on  principles  from  which  he  could  not  be  swerved  by  the 
accidents  of  politics.  In  his  public  career  he  was  guided  by  the 
same  rules  that  controlled  his  private  life. 

As  a member  of  the  bar,  Mr.  Gregg  faithfully  and  honestly 
discharged  his  duty.  He  always  maintained  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  courts  of  justice.  He  always  counseled  and  maintained 
such  actions  and  defenses  only  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  just. 
He  never  sought  to  employ  means  other  than  were  consistent  with 
truth,  and  never  sought  to  mislead  the  court  or  jury  by  any 
artifice  or  false  statement  of  fact  or  law.  He  always  abstained 
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from  offensive  personality.  He  never  encouraged  the  commence- 
ment or  continuance  of  an  action  or  proceeding  from  any  motive 
of  passion  or  interest.  He  was  never  known  to  reject  from  any 
consideration  personal  to  himself  the  cause  of  the  defenseless  or 
depressed.  He  adhered  so  closely  to  the  professional  code  of 
ethics  that  his  conduct  in  that  respect  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  merited  the  confidence  all  had  in  his  integrity. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Gregg  was,  as 
has  been  suggested,  active  for  many  years  and  had  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  as  county  chairman,  contributing  largely  by  his 
personal  efforts  to  his  party’s  success  in  the  campaigns.  Fra- 
ternally, he  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  had 
taken  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  rite,  and  was  also  affiliated 
with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  other  fra- 
ternities. Religiously,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  support  of  which  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor.  He  was  generous  and  charitable  in  his  at- 
titude towards  all  worthy  causes,  none  of  which  appealed  to  him 
in  vain.  Every  benevolent  movement  found  in  him  a friend — 
indeed  his  support  was  given  without  hesitation  to  everything 
that  promised  to  benefit  the  people  of  his  community,  materially, 
socially,  educationally,  or  morally. 

On  July  9,  1886,  Henry  Gregg  was  married  to  Sarah  J. 
Walker,  and  to  them  was  born  a daughter,  Clara  B.,  who  is  now  a 
popular  and  successful  teacher  in  the  Steubenville  High  School. 
Personally,  Mr.  Gregg  was  a man  of  marked  domestic  tastes  and 
found  his  greatest  enjoyment  in  his  home.  He  was  an  extensive 
reader  of  the  world’s  best  literature  and  possessed  a splendid 
library  of  well  selected  works,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  spent 
some  of  his  most  enjoyable  hours.  He  was  widely  and  accurately 
informed  on  a varied  range  of  subjects  and  was  a most  entertain- 
ing conversationalist.  He  was  a genial  companion  and  in  all  the 
circles  in  which  he  moved  he  enjoyed  a deserved  popularity. 


Josepf)  Cooper  -price 

MONG  the  successful  self-made  men  of  the  past  gen- 
eration in  northern  Ohio  whose  efforts  and  influence 
contributed  to  the  upbuilding  and  general  business 
activity  of  their  respective  communities,  the  late 
Joseph  Cooper  Price,  of  Toledo,  occupied  a conspicuous  place. 
Always  ambitious  to  do  things,  but  surrounded  by  none  too  favor- 
able environment,  his  early  youth  was  not  especially  promising, 
but  he  accepted  the  discouraging  situation  without  a murmur 
and,  resolutely  facing  the  future,  gradually  surmounted  the  dif- 
ficulties in  his  way  and  in  due  course  of  time  rose  to  a prominent 
position  in  the  industrial  circles  of  his  community,  besides  win- 
ning the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  and  for  many  years  he  stood  as  one  of  Toledo’s  most 
representative  pioneer  citizens.  He  was  a liberal-minded,  whole- 
souled,  kind-hearted,  and  withal  a useful  and  noble  man,  who 
justly  won  the  unstinted  praise  and  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  somewhat  remarkable  and  interesting  record  might 
be  studied  with  profit  by  the  young  man  whose  destinies  are  yet 
matters  for  the  future  to  determine. 

Mr.  Price  was  a descendant  of  an  English  family  that  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  His  ancestors  came  to  America 
earlv  in  its  history  and  settled  in  Elizabethtown,  Hew  Jersev. 
His  earliest  forebears  of  whom  there  is  record,  were  Sir  Ralph 
de  Neville  and  Lady  Sanford,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  family 
leads  back  to  these  two,  who  were  in  the  fifth  degree  related  to 
Edward  H.  Through  a number  of  generations  this  familv  plaved 
a more  or  less  conspicuous  part  in  the  liistorv  of  that  old  settle- 
ment near  the  Jersev  Coast,  and  it  was  at  Elisabethtown  that 
Joseph  Cooper  Price  was  born  on  March  4,  1833.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  Dayton  Cooner  Price  and  wife,  his  mother  dving 
when  he  was  two  years  of  asre.  His  early  davs  were  sr>ent  in 
his  native  town  and  he  received  his  education  at  a boarding 
school.  His  earlv  life  was  an  eventful  one,  dating  from  his 
sixteenth  vear,  when  he  broke  home  ties  and  shipped  for  a voy- 
age that  ended  in  South  America.  After  some  months  he  tired 
of  Valparaiso,  where  he  landed  after  a stormv  trip,  and  aerain 
set  sail,  bound  this  time  for  San  Francisco.  It  was  then  in  the 
first  years  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  coast,  and  for  a space 
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of  time  Mr.  Price  cast  his  lot  with  the  “forty-niners,”  in  a land 
that  knew  little  of  law  or  authority.  Tiring  of  the  lawlessness 
that  held  life  at  such  a low  value,  young  Price  followed  again 
the  impulse  to  wander,  and  left  the  coast  for  a voyage  to  South 
America  and  later  wandered  back  again  to  the  States.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  in  Washington  City  and  entered 
the  government  service  there.  He  was  in  the  surgeon  general’s 
office  there  a part  of  the  time  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  second 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  very  ably  and  conscientiously  per- 
forming his  every  duty  and  winning  the  hearty  approval  of  his 
superiors. 

Upon  returning  to  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  after  his 
eventful  early  career,  he  accepted  a position  with  a cousin  who 
ran  a grocery  store  in  that  place,  and  while  living  there,  in  1855, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Carrie  Day  Storms,  a daughter 
of  Cornelius  and  Anna  (Richards)  Storms.  She  was  born  and 
reared  in  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  her  father  having  been  a 
manufacturer  of  hats  there,  and  his  death  occurred  while  he  was 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  a business  trip,  when  his  daughter, 
Carrie  Day,  was  an  infant.  Her  mother  continued  to  reside  in 
Elizabethtown  for  many  years  and  there  reared  her  family,  and 
later  in  life  made  her  home  with  her  son,  George  W.  Storms, 
now  a retired  clothing  merchant  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in 
which  city  occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Storms,  mother  of 
Mrs.  Price,  at  the  advanced  age  of  over  eighty  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  spent  the  first  few  years  of  their  married 
life  in  Elizabethtown,  then  moved  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where 
our  subject  kept  books  for  his  brother-in-law,  George  W.  Storms. 
While  holding  this  position  he  often  heard  through  traveling  men 
visiting  that  store,  much  praise  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  he  decided 
to  come  here  to  locate.  He  had  never  visited  this  city,  but,  al- 
ways willing  to  take  a chance,  he  went  to  New  York  City,  pur- 
chased a bill  of  goods  for  a gents’  furnishing  store  and  had  them 
shipped  to  Toledo,  to  a building  already  selected  for  him  by  a 
traveling  salesman,  a friend  of  his.  Arriving  in  Toledo  in  1867 
he  was  at  first  very  much  disappointed  with  the  city.  He  found 
his  store  nothing  more  than  a small  one-story  frame  residence 
located  on  Summit  Street,  between  Madison  and  Jefferson 
Streets,  but  he  soon  learned  to  like  the  place  and,  foreseeing  a 
great  future  for  the  same,  decided  to  establish  his  permanent 
home  here,  and  in  a short  time  he  had  become  well  situated.  His 
first  store  burned  after  he  had  been  here  a year  or  two,  and  he 
moved  to  another  on  the  same  block  on  Summit  Street,  later  re- 
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moved  to  his  best  remembered  store  at  the  corner  of  Summit 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  where  he  conducted  a popular  and 
profitable  store  until  1882,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business  and 
from  that  tune  until  his  death  he  lived  retired  from  active  life, 
having,  through  his  close  application  and  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment,  accumulated  a competency.  He  had  acquired  con- 
siderable real  estate  and  this  he  continued  to  look  after,  having 
invested  his  earnings  in  good  residence  property,  and  now  his 
widow  owns,  besides  her  own  attractive,  commodious,  and  costly 
home  at  222  Eleventh  Street,  eleven  other  desirable  properties, 
valuable  and  well-located  residences.  When  he  came  to  Toledo 
his  boundless  energy  that  had  formerly  driven  him  from  one 
place  to  another  was  restrained  and  directed  in  other  courses, 
much  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  city.  He  had 
seen  something  of  the  recklessness  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of 
the  world  in  the  towns  and  settlements  on  the  outposts  of  civili- 
zation. He  found  many  in  the  city  in  which  he  had  elected  to 
love  who  needed  help  to  lift  them  out  of  the  depths.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Adams  Street  City  Mission,  that 
has  become  one  of  Toledo’s  established  institutions  for  religious 
and  philanthropic  work.  The  circumstances  attending  its  be- 
ginning were  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  At  a meeting  held  at 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  day,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  those  present  pledged  themselves  to  begin  a work  that 
would  tend  to  the  uplifting  of  the  young  men  and  women  from 
the  shame  and  sin  into  which  so  many  had  fallen.  Mr.  Price  had 
organized  a Bethel  Sunday-school  previous  to  this,  and  he  was 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the  city  in  the  districts  where 
vice  flourished.  A concert  saloon  that  was  notorious  at  the  time 
was  located  on  South  St.  Clair  Street,  and  Mr.  Price  went  to  the 
proprietor  and  asked  for  the  use  of  the  place  for  a Sunday  meet- 
ing. The  proprietor,  a German,  gave  it  willingly,  and  the  first 
religious  meeting  was  held  in  the  theater  while  the  proprietor 
and  bartender  poured  drinks  for  customers  in  the  adjoining 
room.  The  meeting  was  a great  success,  and  a second  one  was 
held  the  following  Sunday.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  now 
historic  mission. 

In  1879,  J.  Cooper  Price  published  a book,  “Wild  Oats,” 
which  was  widely  read  and  much  commented  on,  which  showed 
the  author’s  versatility  and  literary  powers,  and  which  is  a story 
of  that  early  period  of  his  life  when  the  wandering  impulse  in 
his  blood  led  him  from  place  to  place,  among  people  and  scenes 
that  could  not  fail  to  leave  their  impress  upon  him. 
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Mr.  Price  was  prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  having  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  in  that  time-honored  order,  and  he  was 
a Knight  Templar,  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  highly  esteemed  men  in  Toledo  and  the  good  he  did  here 
cannot  be  measured,  since  the  forces  he  set  in  motion  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellow  men  are  still  at  work,  making  brighter, 
happier,  and  better  many  a life  that  needed  help. 

The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  was  without  issue,  they 
reared  an  adopted  daughter,  Lena  Price,  who  married  Harry  B. 
Tichenor,  and  for  several  years  they  lived  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  he  being  now  a stock  broker  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Tichenor ’s  death  occurred  on  June  20,  1912. 

Among  the  prized  possessions  of  Mrs.  Price,  are  two  fine 
oil  paintings,  one  of  herself  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Price,  which 
were  made  while  they  lived  in  Rochester,  and  while  they  were 
still  in  their  early  twenties. 

In  1908,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  celebrated  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  with  a notable  dinner  at  which  his  friends  of  the 
early  days  on  the  coast  and  others  of  long  standing  were  present. 
The  guests  went  in  costumes  representing  historical  characters, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  appeared  as  General  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  day  being  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  death  of  J.  Cooper  Price  occurred  on  December  25,  1910, 
after  a lingering  illness,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  His  funeral,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  was  in 
charge  of  the  Masonic  bodies. 
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ERMANY  has  contributed  some  of  her  best  citizens  to 
the  United  States — men  who  have  here  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  have  not  only  gained 
pecuniary  independence  for  themselves,  but  have  also 
been  a distinct  acquisition  to  our  population.  In  taking  up  this 
review  of  the  life  of  the  late  Joseph  Grasser,  one  of  the  worthiest 
pioneers  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  for  a number  of  decades  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  this  section  of  the  State,  the  biographer 
calls  attention  to  one  who  by  a life  of  earnest  and  consecutive  en- 
deavor won  for  himself  the  sincere  respect  of  all  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  For  many  years  he  was  a potent  factor  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  civic  life  of  the  city  honored  so  long  by  his  residence, 
where  no  man  stood  higher  with  all  classes,  and  he  is  therefore  emi- 
nently worthy  of  a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  Buckeye 
State. 

Mr.  Grasser  was  born  in  Hochfelden,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Ger- 
many, February  14,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Anton  and 
Margaret  Grasser.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  his  native  land  and 
as  a boy  he  attended  the  common  schools  and  learned  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  and  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  in  that 
he  learned  the  brewer’s  business  at  Strasburg.  Believing  that 
greater  opportunities  existed  for  him  in  the  new  republic  of  the 
West,  he  crossed  the  great  Atlantic  to  our  shores  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  worked 
for  a short  time  as  brewmeister,  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  followed  the  same  line  of  work  for  a short  time, 
then  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  continuing  the  same  line  of  en- 
deavor. He  had  become  an  expert  in  this  work  and  gave  emi- 
nent satisfaction  to  his  employers  in  each  of  these  cities.  Not 
long  after  he  located  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Barbara  Scharff,  a native  of  Germany,  and  by  that  marriage  two 
children  were  born — Anton  Grasser  and  Rose  Grasser,  the  lat- 
ter becoming  the  wife  of  Emil  Hoffman;  both  these  children  live 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  this  writing.  Shortly  after  their  marriage, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grasser  moved  to  Toledo,  in  1858,  and  here  Mr. 
Grasser  soon  became  brewmeister  for  the  old  Stevens  Brewery 
on  Michigan  Street,  but  remained  there  only  a short  time,  then 
took  a similar  position  with  the  Koehler  Brewery,  and  for  a 
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period  of  over  fifty  years  lie  was  a prominent  figure  in  the 
brewery  trade  of  Toledo,  recognized  all  over  this  part  of  the 
Middle  West  as  a man  of  energy,  fair  dealings  and  obliging 
nature.  Toledo  was  a comparatively  small  town  when  he  came 
here,  but  with  characteristic  foresight  he  could  see  that  its  future 
greatness  was  assured,  and  he  decided  to  make  his  permanent 
home  here,  and  he  assisted  very  materially  in  its  growth  and 
up-building.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  merely  a brew- 
meister,  and  ere  long  we  find  him  building  a brewery  for  himself 
on  St.  Clair  Street,  thus  founding  the  prosperous  and  widely 
known  Grasser  & Brand  Brewing  Company,  which  grew  to  a 
prosperous  industry  under  his  capable  management,  and  made  a 
fortune  for  him.  It  was  finally  merged  with  the.Toledo-Huebner 
Company  at  which  time  our  subject  retired  from  active  life,  hav- 
ing through  his  close  application,  straightforward  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  accumu- 
lated a handsome  competency,  becoming  one  of  the  substantial 
and  most  representative  business  men  of  the  city  of  Toledo. 

A few  years  after  moving  to  Toledo,  the  first  wife  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  called  to  her  rest.  In  1870,  Mr. 
Grasser  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  there  married  Christina 
Pressler,  a lady  of  many  commendable  attributes  and  the 
daughter  of  a fine  old  German  family.  She  is  a daughter  of 
Martin  and  Susana  Pressler.  She  was  born  in  Germany  and 
when  young  in  years  came  with  her  parents  to  America,  in  fact, 
she  was  but  two  years  old  when  she  left  her  native  land,  conse- 
quently was  reared  to  womanhood  and  educated  in  this  country. 
Her  father  located  first  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  where  for  several 
years  he  worked  as  a contractor,  subsequently  purchasing  a fine 
farm  in  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  there  he  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  prosperous  agriculturists,  and  on  that  farm  Mrs.  Grasser 
spent  much  of  her  girlhood. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  Grasser  immediately  took  his  bride 
to  Toledo  where  he  had  already  become  well  established  in  a 
prosperous  business.  To  this  union  six  children  were  born,  five 
of  whom  are  still  living,  named  as  follows : Christine,  who  makes 
her  home  with  her  mother  at  the  beautiful  and  attractive 
Grasser  homestead,  adjoining  Walbridge  Park,  Toledo;  Edward 
married  Jessie  Martin,  and  they  have  one  child,  Irene;  he  is 
vice  president  of  the  Huebner  Brewing  Company,  and  lives  in  a 
fine  modern  home  at  2665  Broadway,  overlooking  Walbridge 
Park  and  the  beautiful  Maumee  River,  Toledo;  he  is  a young  man 
of  exceptional  business  ability.  Katherine  is  the  wife  of  William 
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F.  Meister,  of  Toledo;  Augusta  and  Joseph  M.  are  the  two 
youngest  of  the  family.  These  children  have  received  every  ad- 
vantage of  education  and  social  and  business  training  and  they 
stand  high  in  the  best  social  circles  of  their  home  city. 

Joseph  Grasser,  of  this  memoir,  was  a man  of  indomitable 
energy  and  very  public-spirited,  and  always  stood  ready  to  as- 
sist in  the  furtherance  of  any  laudable  movement  for  the  general 
good  of  the  city  of  his  choice,  and  although  often  importuned  to 
do  so  by  his  many  friends  he  would  never  accept  a political  posi- 
tion, preferring  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  his  extensive 
business  affairs  and  to  his  home.  The  only  office  he  ever  held 
was  that  of  water  works  trustee.  In  1887,  he  began  the  erection 
of  his  imposing  and  commodious  home  at  2630  Broadway,  which 
is  located  on  a tract  of  land  covering  four  acres  and  which  in 
beauty  and  fortunate  location  rivals  Walbridge  Park,  which  is 
adjoining.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  splendid  drives,  with 
fine  shade  trees,  flowers  and  shrubbery  on  the  spacious,  velvet- 
like lawns.  When  this  magnificent  home  was  built  it  was  on  a 
ten  acre  plot  of  ground,  one  end  of  which  was  for  many  years  used 
as  an  amusement  park,  but  the  buildings  were  burned  some  time 
ago. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Grasser  occurred  suddenly  and  without 
warning  on  April  29,  1908,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 
He  had  been  in  fairly  good  health  up  to  the  last  and  only  a few 
days  previously  had  celebrated  his  thirty-eighth  wedding  anni- 
versary. He  was  buried  in  Forest  Cemetery,  where  in  that 
serene  “God’s  Acre,”  he  is  quietly  sleeping,  “after  life’s  fitful 
fever,”  having  left  behind  him  much  valuable  property,  the  rec- 
ord of  a helpful  citizen,  and  what  is  more  to  be  desired  by  his 
family,  his  descendants  and  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers— a good  name,  “which  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  fine 
gold.”  His  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  entire  city,  he  hav- 
ing been  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
German- American  citizens  of  northern  Ohio.  He  was  a member 
of  the  German  Pioneer  Society  and  the  Toledo  Maennerchor. 
Personally,  he  was  a gentleman  of  pleasing  address,  genial,  chari- 
table and  always  a man  of  pure  ideals  and  broad  mind,  hospita- 
ble and  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  trust  and  confidence  that 
were  reposed  in  him  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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P IS  a recognized  fact  that  the  most  powerful  influence 
on  public  life  is  the  press.  It  reaches  the  people  in 
greater  numbers  and  thus  has  been  a most  important 
factor  in  molding  public  opinion  and  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nations.  The  late  William  Senn  was  for  an  extended 
period  prominently  connected  with  journalism  in  Ohio,  and  for 
more  than  three  decades  of  his  strenuous,  useful  and  honorable 
career  was  editor  and  owner  of  the  “Sandusky  Democrat.” 
Northern  Ohio  recognized  him  as  one  of  its  ablest  representa- 
tives and  his  connection  with  the  affairs  which  affected  the  gen- 
eral welfare  was  of  such  a character  that  the  public  long  ac- 
knowledged his  power  and  beneficial  support,  and  his  name  will 
always  adorn  the  roster  of  distinguished  journalists.  He  has 
given  to  the  world  a heritage  of  noble  thoughts  and  noble  deeds, 
having  been  a man  of  broad  mental  ken  and  one  who  viewed  life 
and  its  responsibility  in  their  right  proportions.  He  was  never 
given  to  rash  inferences  and  half  views.  The  leap  from  the 
particular  to  the  general  has  ever  been  tempting  to  the  thought- 
less, but  not  to  this  man  of  strength  and  judgment  and  lofty 
motives.  He  was  a true  friend  of  humanity  and  even  the  data 
of  this  epitomized  memoir  will  clearly  indicate  this;  for  in  many 
ways  the  thought,  care  and  counsel  given  by  Mr.  Senn  to  the 
general  improvement  of  his  city  and  locality  helped  to  place  them 
on  their  present  high  standard,  and  the  people  of  this  section 
of  the  State  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be  re- 
paid. 

William  Senn  hailed  from  the  rugged  little  republic  of  Swit- 
zerland, from  whence  has  come  so  many  of  our  progressive  pa- 
triots, being  a scion  of  a sterling  family.  He  was  born  there 
on  December  26,  1842,  at  Unter-Endingen,  Canton  Aargau,  and 
there  he  spent  his  early  boyhood,  being  twelve  years  of  age  when 
he  made  the  long  journey  and  tedious  voyage,  in  1854,  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  landing  at  New 
Orleans,  but  the  family  located  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where 
they  lived  for  some  time,  thence  removed  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and 
here  established  their  permanent  home. 

William  Senn  received  a good  common  school  education  in 
this  and  his  native  country,  for,  being  ambitious  and  nature  hav- 
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ing  blessed  him  with  a quick  mind,  he  mastered  rapidly  the  ele- 
ments of  education,  which  were  greatly  supplemented  in  later 
life  by  wide  miscellaneous  home  study  and  by  actual  contact  with 
the  world  in  general.  When  he  first  came  to  Ohio  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  ambition  of  long  standing  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field,  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  especially  en- 
dowed him.  He  worked  for  a German  newspaper  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  became  a printer’s  foreman.  Later  he  came  to  Sandusky 
where  he  obtained  the  same  position  with  the  ‘‘Sandusky  Regis- 
ter.” His  rise  was  rapid,  due  to  merit,  and,  being  a man  who 
applied  himself  closely  and  saved  his  money,  he  was  finally  en- 
abled to  purchase  the  “Sandusky  Democrat,”  which  paper  had 
been  losing  prestige  for  some  time,  being  badly  run  down  when 
he  took  possession  of  it.  W7ith  characteristic  energy  and  fore- 
sight he  soon  had  things  running  on  a new  basis  and  with  re- 
newed energy,  and  by  it  was  not  long  until  he  became  recognized  as 
a power  in  the  newspaper  world,  his  paper  increasing  rapidly  in 
circulation  and  becoming  popular  with  advertisers.  Its  me- 
chanical appearance  was  brightened  and  its  editorial  columns 
strengthened.  He  added  to  his  equipment  from  time  to  time 
and  eventually  had  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  he  always  kept  well  abreast  of  the  times  in 
everything  that  pertained  to  his  line  of  endeavor.  He  continued 
to  operate  the  “Democrat”  for  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years 
or  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  October  16,  1902,  after 
which  his  son,  William  F.  Senn  took  charge  of  the  plant  and  con- 
tinued to  run  it  along  the  lines  inaugurated  by  his  father  until 
1904  when  he  sold  out. 

For  a number  of  years  Mr.  Senn  lived  in  an  unpretentious 
home  on  Monroe  Street  where  his  death  occurred.  He  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a beautiful  home  on  Adams  Street,  near 
Fulton,  which,  however,  he  was  destined  never  to  occupy.  He 
had  been  very  successful  in  a business  way  and  accumulated  a 
competency.  In  his  home  life  Mr.  Senn  was  a devoted  husband 
and  father.  He  was  married  on  October  13,  1860,  to  Sophia 
Kromer,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Kromer  and  wife,  both  natives 
of  Germany,  where  they  spent  their  childhood,  coming  to  America 
when  young  and  here  they  were  married.  They  established  their 
permanent  home  in  northern  Ohio  and  here  the  father  died  some 
ten  years  ago,  August  10,  1912,  but  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Senn  is 
still  living,  having  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  still  living  on  the  old  farm. 
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Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Senn;  namely, 
William  F.,  mentioned  above,  married  Ida  Stang,  of  Sandusky, 
and  they  have  one  child — Frank;  our  subject’s  oldest  son  has  con- 
tinued to  make  his  home  in  Sandusky  where  he  is  a successful 
manufacturer.  Clara,  the  second  child,  is  the  wife  of  George 
Zimmerman;  Otto  married  Nora  Endel,  and  they  have  two 
children — William  and  Elizabeth. 

In  its  eulogistic  article  on  the  death  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  one  of  the  leading  dailies  of  Sandusky  said  in  part: 

“William  Senn,  veteran  editor  and  highly  respected  citizen, 
is  dead.  The  end  came  calmly,  peacefully,  and  quickly.  To 
the  last  the  aged  man  was  conscious  and  cheerful,  until,  like  a 
flash,  the  heart  was  touched,  and  ceased  its  beating.  The 
struggle  against  disease  had  ended.  He  was  aged  sixty  years. 
Few  men  have  been  better  known  in  the  community,  and  none 
more  highly  respected  than  William  Senn,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  brought  forth  expressions  of  profound  regret 
and  sympathy.  Among  newspaper  men  this  was  true,  and  it 
was  also  true  among  all  classes  of  people,  business  men,  and 
laborers.  The  widow  and  children  have  the  S}rmpathy  of  all. 
While  the  burial  will  mark  the  end  of  the  career  of  William 
Senn,  his  memory  will  live  after  him.  As  a writer,  as  a student 
of  public  questions,  as  a citizen,  his  course  was  always  such  as 
to  win  admiration  and  respect.  His  voice  was  ever  raised  in  be- 
half of  justice  and  truth,  and  the  influence  which  he  wielded  as 
editor  of  the  “Democrat”  was  widespread,  powerful,  and  good. 
He  was  a Democrat,  though  independent  in  all  respects,  even  in 
politics,  and  he  dared  to  express  his  views  and  the  expression 
took  such  vigorous  form  as  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  He  was 
rightly  rated  one  of  the  leading  German  editorial  writers  and 
newspaper  men  of  the  country.  Mr.  Senn  was  essentially  a self- 
made  man.” 

Editorially  one  of  the  Sanduskv  papers  had  the  following 
to  say,  under  the  caption,  “A  Good  Man  Gone:” 

“The  announcement  of  the  death  of  William  Senn,  caused 
profound  sorrow  in  all  circles  in  this  city.  Although  Mr.  Senn’s 
death  was  not  unexpected,  nevertheless  it  caused  a shock,  and 
to  none  more  than  to  the  writer  of  this  item  who  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  dead  man  for  several  years  past,  which,  indeed,  was 
something  of  which  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  Editor  Senn 
was  a writer  of  marked  ability  and  much  vigor,  a man  of  strong 
moral  fiber,  and  possessed  of  indomitable  energy  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ideals  and  in  the  advocacy  of  truth  and  justice.  Trained 
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in  the  rough  school  of  experience,  he  was  a great  reader  and 
rose  to  the  heights  of  a man  of  unusual  attainments  whose 
society  was  always  helpful  and  inspiring  and  whose  judgment 
was  often  sought  by  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  a Democrat 
of  the  old  school,  though  remarkably  independent  in  politics — 
local,  state,  and  national.  William  Senn  was  a good  man.  Such 
men  as  he  leave  their  impress  for  great  good  upon  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  We  have  altogether  too  few  citizens  of  his 
lofty  ideals,  his  deep-seated  convictions  of  right,  honor,  truth, 
and  justice  coupled  with  his  candor,  courage,  ability,  and  fairness 
in  the  expression  of  those  convictions.” 

I.  F.  Mack  had  the  following  to  say  editorially  in  the  “San- 
dusky Register,”  under  the  title  of  “A  Personal  Tribute:” 

“With  the  passing  away  of  William  Senn,  the  German- Ameri- 
can community  of  Sandusky,  loses  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
prominent  members.  He  belonged  to  a class  of  citizens  of  his 
nationality  which  in  the  stress  of  the  American  life  does  not  lose 
its  native  sturdiness  and  honesty.  The  paper  he  edited  was 
clean  throughout,  and  never  purchasable  by  any  clique  or  class 
of  men.  It  was  a pleasure  to  look  into  his  honest  face  and  to 
listen  to  his  views,  always  strongly  expressed  but  never  abusive 
or  intolerant.  He  chose  to  differ  from  men  although  it  lost  him 
business  and  influential  friends.  In  the  reform  movement  in  San- 
dusky he  was  a pioneer,  always  calling  attention  to  the  flagrant 
disobedience  of  law  and  the  corruptness  of  municipal  life.  He 
hated  all  shams  and  hypocrites  and  seemed  at  times  hard  and  un- 
approachable, when  he  was  in  reality  striving  to  keep  away  from 
all  manner  of  falsehood.  He  was  a self-made  man  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a man  whom  Sandusky  could  not  afford  to 
lose,  and  whose  place  in  life  will  not  easily  be  filled.  He  was  not 
a religious  man  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that  word,  but  he  had 
a heart  that  loved  and  a will  to  believe.  He  has  passed  from 
doubt  to  knowledge,  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  from  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal.  Among  men  who  love  honor  more  than 
pomp  and  pride,  who  trust  more  in  a man’s  profession,  William 
Senn’s  memory  will  be  cherished  until  they  themselves  will  share 
with  him  the  reward  of  a faithful  life.” 


STofjn  JL.  JWoore 

HE  RECORD  of  the  late  John  L.  Moore  is  that  of  a 
man  who  worked  his  way  from  a modest  beginning 
up  to  a position  of  considerable  prominence  by  his 
persistence  and  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment,  his 
efforts  having  been  practically  unaided,  which  fact  rendered  him 
the  more  worthy  of  the  praise  that  was  ever  freely  accorded  him 
by  his  fellow  men.  His  life  was  one  of  unceasing  industry  and 
perseverance  and  the  notably  systematic  and  honorable  methods 
he  followed  won  him  the  unbounded  confidence  and  regard  of 
all  who  formed  his  acquaintance,  and  in  looking  over  the  list 
of  the  successful  men  of  northern  Ohio  of  a past  generation,  es- 
pecially those  known  to  the  railroad  world,  men  who  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  chosen  line  of  endeavor,  the  biographer  deems 
none  more  worthy  of  representation  in  a wrork  of  this  nature  than 
that  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  above. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  1846.  He 
was  the  scion  of  a sterling  old  family  of  the  Empire  State,  being 
the  son  of  Philander  and  Julia  B.  Moore.  He  spent  his  boyhood 
in  his  native  city  and  there  attended  the  common  schools.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  from 
Plattsburg  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  there  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Moores  was  established.  Shortly  afterwards  our  subject  en- 
tered the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  later  attending 
Williams  College,  where  he  made  a splendid  record  for  scholar- 
ship and  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1867.  While  at  college,  he  did  not  ally  himself  with  any  fra- 
ternity, but  he  was  subsequently  taken  into  the  Beta  Theta  Psi 
fraternity. 

Thus  exceptionally  well-equipped  for  his  life  work,  Mr. 
Moore  returned  to  his  home  in  Sandusky  upon  leaving  college, 
and,  having  a natural  bent  toward  railroading  he  immediately 
sought  employment  in  that  field  and  was  soon  at  work  in  the 
treasurer’s  office  of  the  Cleveland,  Sandusky  & Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, the  first  road  built  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  remained  with 
that  road  for  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  his  long  retention 
being  sufficient  criterian  of  his  satisfactory  services.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  trustworthy  employees 
of  the  road  and  every  confidence  was  reposed  in  him  by  the  head 
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officials,  and  he  never  once  betrayed  their  trust  and  confidence. 
As  a result  of  his  merit  and  close  application  he  was  soon  ad- 
vanced from  clerk  to  assistant  treasurer,  later  to  treasurer  and 
finally  to  general  manager  of  that  road,  in  which  responsible  posi- 
tion he  did  a most  commendable  work.  For  when  he  first  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the  same  the  road  was  very  badly  run  down. 
Mr.  Moore  seems  to  have  put  new  life  into  it,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  its  rapid  advancement  to  an  important  position 
in  the  railroad  world  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  able 
management,  judicious  council,  and  wise  foresight.  He  worked 
early  and  late,  and  made  everything  else  subordinate  to  his 
duties,  and,  believing  that  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was 
worth  doing  well,  soon  had  everything  operating  under  a superb 
system  and  the  road  earning  large  annual  dividends,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  stockholders  and  the  officials.  He  was  a man  who 
understood  well  the  handling  of  men,  and  he  was  admired  and  re- 
spected by  the  other  employees  of  the  road,  from  section  hands 
up  to  the  president.  He  mingled  with  his  men,  sympathized  with 
them,  advised  them,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  their 
friend  and  not  their  master,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a rigid 
disciplinarian,  but  it  was  all  for  the  good  of  the  company,  and,  in- 
cidentally, the  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees. 

Mr.  Moore  became  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
railroad  men  in  northern  Ohio  and  his  acquaintance  extended  to 
other  States.  He  was  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  either 
personally  or  by  reputation  for  his  ability,  industry,  progressive 
ideas,  and  exemplary  habits,  and  genial  nature,  being  a man  who 
not  only  made  friends  easily,  but  retained  them  without  effort. 
He  remained  with  the  Cleveland,  Sandusky  & Cincinnati  Rail- 
road Company  until  his  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  life, 
having  made  his  home  in  the  city  of  Sandusky  all  the  while, 
having  a beautiful  residence  there  at  which  he  was  enjoying  the 
serenity  of  approaching  old  age  when  death  summoned  him  to 
his  eternal  rest  on  June  29,  1905. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a quiet,  modest,  unassuming  man,  a true 
friend,  helpful  neighbor  and  congenial  companion. 

The  happy  domestic  life  of  John  L.  Moore  began  in  the  year 
1875,  when  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  S.  Stone,  the  ac- 
complished and  refined  daughter  of  Judge  Walter  F.  and  Cordelia 
A.  (Hitchcock)  Stone,  an  extended  sketch  of  whom  occurs  in  this 
volume.  Mrs.  Moore  was  born  and  reared  in  Sandusky  and  she 
received  the  advantages  of  a fine  education  and  has  always  been 
popular  with  a wide  circle  of  friends. 
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The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  was  blessed  by  the  birth 
of  two  children;  namely,  Lawrence,  who  resides  at  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, was  graduated  from  Princeton  University  with  the  class  of 
1902.  He  is  a young  man  of  much  business  ability,  and  at  this 
writing  is  the  president  of  the  Krit  Motor  Company  of  Detroit. 
Walter  Stone  Moore,  the  second  son  of  our  subject,  was  a student 
for  four  years  at  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  made  a good  record,  and  he,  too,  gives  promise 
of  great  success  in  future  years  in  a business  way. 

The  pleasant  home  of  Mrs.  Moore  at  1017  Washington  Street, 
Sandusky,  is  frequently  the  gathering  place  for  her  many  warm 
friends,  who  never  fail  to  find  her  a most  agreeable  hostess. 


% on.  Walter  Jfreeman  intone 

TANDING  out  distinctly  as  one  of  the  central  figures 
of  the  judiciary  of  Ohio  during  the  generations  that  are 
gone  is  the  name  of  Hon.  Walter  Freeman  Stone,  of 
Sandusky,  who,  although  long  since  a pilgrim  to  “that 
undiscovered  bourne”  of  which  Shakespeare  wrote,  is  well  re- 
membered for  his  innumerable  good  deeds.  Prominent  in  legal 
circles  and  equally  so  in  public  matters  beyond  the  confines  of 
his  own  jurisdiction,  with  a reputation  in  one  of  the  most  exact- 
ing of  professions  that  won  him  a name  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice second  to  that  of  none  of  his  contemporaries,  there  was  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  or  two  of  his  life  no  more  prominent  or  honored 
man  in  the  State  which  he  long  dignified  with  his  citizenship. 
Achieving  success  in  the  courts  at  an  age  when  most  young  men 
are  just  entering  upon  the  formative  period  of  their  lives,  wear- 
ing the  judicial  ermine  with  becoming  dignity  and  bringing  to 
every  case  submitted  to  him  a clearness  of  perception  and  read> 
analysis  characteristic  of  the  learned  jurist,  his  name  and  work 
for  many  years  was  allied  with  the  legal  institutions,  public  en- 
terprises and  political  interests  of  the  State  in  such  a way  as  to 
earn  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  in  a 
community  noted  for  the  high  order  of  its  talent.  A high  pur- 
pose and  an  unconquerable  will,  vigorous  mental  powers,  dili- 
gent study  and  devotion  to  duty  were  some  of  the  means  by  which 
he  made  himself  eminently  useful,  and  every  ambitious  youth  who 
fights  the  battle  of  life  with  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  may 
peruse  with  profit  the  biographical  memoir  herewith  presented. 

Judge  Stone  was  the  scion  of  a prominent  and  influential 
pioneer  family  of  the  Buckeye  State,  and  his  birth  occurred  at 
Strongsville,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  on  November  18,  1822. 
His  parents  were  originally  from  Vermont,  in  which  State  they 
settled  in  an  early  day,  and  from  bleak  New  England  they  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  when  comparatively  young  and  established  the 
permanent  home  of  the  family  here. 

The  boyhood  of  Judge  Stone  was  spent  in  school,  principally 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he  entered  a law  office  at 
Cleveland,  and  after  a year’s  study,  in  1845,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  that  city.  In  1846,  he  came  to  Sandusky  and  opened  an 
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office  in  connection  with  Judge  A.  W.  Hendry.  He  continued  in 
practice  up  to  the  fall  of  1865  with  great  success,  when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  common  pleas  court,  and,  having  made  a 
commendable  record,  was  re-elected  in  1870,  serving  as  such  until 
the  fall  of  1872,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
West.  The  duties  of  this  exalted  position  he  discharged  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  much  credit  upon  himself  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  In  1873,  he  was  elected  by  the  people 
for  the  term,  and  continued  to  serve  as  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  up  to  the  day  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  August, 
1874,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  after  a most 
brilliant  and  eminently  satisfactory  career  in  that  important 
post.  Hoping  to  prolong  his  life  by  a change  of  climate,  he  went 
to  California  soon  after  the  October  election,  but  failed  to  find 
the  relief  he  had  anticipated,  and  gradually  declined  until  death 
came  to  end  his  sufferings  on  Wednesday,  December  23,  1875. 

Judge  Stone  was  married  to  Cordelia  A.  Hitchcock,  in  June, 
1851.  She  was  the  daughter  of  S.  E.  Hitchcock  and  wife  and 
was  born  in  Gosport,  New  York,  in  August,  1832.  When  quite 
a young  girl  her  father  moved  to  Sandusky  and  here  she  grew 
to  womanhood,  was  educated  and  married.  Being  a lady  of  cul- 
ture and  fine  education,  she  was  not  only  popular  among  the 
young  people,  but  with  the  entire  community.  Upon  his  re- 
moval to  Sandusky,  S.  E.  Hitchcock  began  a successful  business 
career,  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion in  northern  Ohio.  He  was  an  extensive  owner  of  valuable 
real  estate  and  also  a large  grain  dealer.  He  lived  in  Sandusky 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  and  helped  nurse  the  sick.  He  was 
a very  public-spirited  man  and  a leader  in  the  affairs  of  his  city. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  he 
bought  a scholarship  in  Oberlin  College  when  that  institution 
was  in  its  infancy,  in  fact,  the  family  have  had  a scholarship  there 
ever  since,  and  while  they  pay  for  the  scholarship  from  year  to 
year,  none  of  the  family  has  ever  attended  that  college.  Later 
in  life  Mr.  Hitchcock  moved  to  Alpena,  Michigan,  where  he  con- 
tinued his  business  activities,  and  there  he  donated  land  to  the 
church,  schools,  and  in  fact,  helped  build  the  town,  and  there 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  A.  Stone  was  a firm  and  active  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Like  her  honored  father  before  her  she 
was  ever  foremost  in  charitable  work,  but  never  showing  her 
liberality  in  a boastful  manner.  Her  death  occurred  in  Pomona, 
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Tennessee,  in  1887,  having  survived  her  distinguished  husband 
some  twelve  years.  She  had  made  her  home  in  Pomona  about 
a year,  and  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a period  of  ten  years, 
and  had  visited  many  sections  of  the  country  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing relief.  The  union  of  J udge  Stone  and  wife  was  a most  happy 
and  harmonious  one,  and  it  resulted  in  the  birth  of  three  children; 
namely,  Walter  Hitchcock  Stone,  an  attorney,  now  deceased,  a 
sketch  of  whom  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  work;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Moore,  of  Sandusky,  widow  of  John  L.  Moore,  a sketch 
of  whom  appears  on  another  page  of  this  work;  and  Nellie  C. 
Scofield,  who  married  Frank,  T.  Scofield,  and  died  in  1891. 

Mrs.  Cordelia  A.  Stone  was  left  considerable  valuable  prop- 
erty by  her  husband,  and  among  her  interests  in  Sandusky  she 
owned  the  Stone  block,  opposite  the  post-office,  dwelling  houses, 
and  a large  list  of  other  property  in  the  residence  and  business 
sections  of  the  city  where  she  spent  practically  all  her  life  and 
which  she  saw  develop  from  a small  town  to  a city  of  commercial 
importance. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Walter  Freeman  Stone,  the  city  of 
Sandusky  lost  its  most  distinguished  citizen,  and  the  State  of 
Ohio  a jurist  who  had  entered  upon  a career  of  usefulness  which 
reflected  new  honors  upon  its  bar  and  bench.  In  the  highest  and 
best  sense  he  was  a good  man.  Modest  and  unassuming,  he  had 
from  the  beginning  of  his  life  work  as  a lawyer,  steadily  risen  in 
public  esteem,  holding  without  effort  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men,  until  he  had  by  regular  advance  gained  the  highest  judicial 
position  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  his  State  to  bestow.  As 
a practicing  lawyer,  he  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bar  of  the 
State,  and  when  elevated  to  the  common  pleas  bench,  the  selection 
was  recognized  by  men  of  all  parties  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best. 
His  career  on  the  common  pleas  bench  was  characterized  from 
his  first  term  of  court  by  that  prudence  and  moderation  which  gave 
him  the  respect  of  the  bar  and  the  litigants.  His  elevation  to  the 
supreme  bench  was  regarded  all  over  the  State  as  a deserved 
tribute  to  his  worth  as  a judge,  and  in  no  portion  of  the  State  did 
he  show  so  strong  a hold  on  public  confidence  as  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts, in  which  he  had  served  as  an  attorney  and  acted  as  judge. 
His  firmest  friends  and  most  active  supporters  were  the  lawyers 
who  had  practiced  before  him  and  the  litigants,  he  had  deter- 
mined by  his  decisions.  All  these  as  well  as  those  more  fortunate 
of  his  fellow  citizens  who  had  not  been  compelled  to  go  into 
court,  knew  him  to  be  an  honest  judge,  and  that  no  feeling  of 
prejudice  or  partisanship  tinged  his  decisions  and  rulings.  Dur- 
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ing  his  term  of  service  on  the  supreme  bench,  from  which,  as 
stated,  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign,  he  endeared  himself 
to  his  fellow  judges  and  gained  a distinction  rare  even  to  men  of 
much  longer  standing  and  greater  experience.  United  to  honest 
intention  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  he  was  also  possessed  of 
a logical  and  judicial  mind,  which  arrived  at  conclusions  almost 
sure  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  well  established  precedents  of  the 
courts  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  law.  With  the  facts 
before  him,  the  parties  who  trusted  to  his  judgment  could  confi- 
dently rely  upon  his  arriving  at  a right  decision  and  could  trust 
to  his  honesty  and  impartiality.  Defeated  attorneys  and  their 
clients  rarely  questioned  his  decisions,  and  when  they  did  appeal 
to  the  higher  tribunals,  his  judgment  was  almost  universally  con- 
firmed upon  a full  reheasing  of  the  case. 

Personally,  Judge  Stone  was  a man  of  commanding  presence, 
affable  manners  and  cheerful  disposition.  In  spite  of  physical 
infirmities  which  had  troubled  him  for  many  years,  he  retained 
his  pleasant  ways  to  the  last,  and  was  as  companionable  and  gen- 
tle in  his  illness  as  when  a young  man  in  full  flush  of  health.  To 
those  not  intimately  familiar  with  him  he  sometimes  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  coldness  and  pride,  but  when  the  habitual  reserve 
which  was  noticeable  on  slight  acquaintance,  had  worn  off,  as  it 
did  on  closer  familiarity,  he  was  free  of  even  the  appearance  of 
reserve,  and  became  companionable,  chatty,  and  friendly.  He  was 
a man  of  decided  character  when  decision  was  necessary,  and  could 
be,  if  occasion  required,  as  positive  as  the  most  outspoken  of  his 
friends.  When  a friend  of  the  judge  presented  to  a member  of 
President  Grant’s  cabinet  Judge  Stone’s  views  on  certain  so- 
called  reforms  in  the  selection  of  minor  officials,  the  cabinet  offi- 
cial to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  remarked,  upon  reading  it. 
that  if  all  the  letters  he  received  on  that  subject  were  as  pointed 
and  decided,  very  little  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  arriving 
at  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Judge  Stone  was  a pronounced  Republican  and  his  advice 
was  frequently  sought  by  candidates  and  party  {leaders,  and 
usually  followed  with  gratifying  results,  and  yet  he  never  be- 
trayed his  party  leaning  while  acting  as  a judge  nor  in  his  social 
intercourse  with  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  His  religious 
views  were  Evangelical,  and  as  liberal  as  his  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion  could  justify.  Fanaticism  in  all  its  forms  was  foreign 
to  his  nature,  and  radicalism  in  those  so-called  reforms,  which  are 
based  upon  sentimentalism  and  ignorance,  had  no  friend  in  the 
clear-headed,  liberal-minded  judge  who  had  learned  to  distrust 
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hobbies  and  despise  shams.  In  his  family  he  was  a model  father 
and  husband,  and  in  the  social  circle  he  was  genial  to  a fault. 
But  he  ‘‘performed  the  work  the  strange  God  gave  him  and  then 
passed  on  to  rest,”  and  his  faults,  which  were  few,  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  his  virtues  and  the  honorable  record  he  made  remain 
as  a sacred  legacy  for  his  family  and  friends  and  for  the  city  and 
State  he  honored  so  well.  As  an  example  to  young  men  of  what 
an  honest,  temperate,  and  industrious  life  may  accomplish,  we 
offer  the  life  and  character  of  Walter  Freeman  Stone,  the  faith- 
ful friend,  the  loyal  citizen,  and  the  incorruptible  judge. 


©Salter  ^itcfjcocfe  i£>tone 

T HAS  been  said  that  the  sons  of  great  men  seldom  at- 
tain to  distinction,  implying  that  more  or  less  of  a 
handicap  is  entailed  through  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  such  greatness.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  the 
annals  of  our  own  as  well  as  other  nations  showing  such  to  be 
the  fact,  but  in  contradistinction  are  found  so  many  instances 
where  sons  have  added  laurels  to  honored  names  of  fathers  that 
there  can  be  naught  but  perversity  of  spirit  and  obliquity  of 
view  when  it  is  maintained  that  the  above  premise  is  invariably 
well  taken.  An  instance  is  afforded  in  the  career  of  the  late 
Walter  Hitchcock  Stone,  who  was  numbered  among  the  leaders 
of  younger  legal  lights  and  representative  citizens  of  the  city 
and  State  that  were  honored  and  dignified  by  the  life  and  services 
of  his  distinguished  father,  the  late  Honorable  Walter  Freeman 
Stone,  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  to  whom  a memorial  is  dedi- 
cated on  other  pages  of  this  work.  He  whose  name  initiates  this 
paragraph  achieved  much  in  an  individual  way  not  dependent 
upon  hereditar}^  prestige  but  proving  himself  worthy  as  a factor 
in  public  affairs,  as  a patriotic  soldier  and  as  a citizen  and  busi- 
ness man  of  the  utmost  loyalty  and  progressiveness.  Thus  as  a 
representative  of  the  family  whose  name  has  been  identified  with 
the  history  of  Ohio  from  the  early  pioneer  epoch  to  the  present 
and  whose  prominence  reached  its  apotheosis  in  the  labors  and 
services  of  Judge  Stone,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  publication,  the  province  of  which  is  to 
touch  upon  the  generic  and  biographical  history  of  the  great  Buck- 
eye commonwealth.  Although  his  race  was  short  it  was  brilliant, 
like  the  meteor  that  flames  along  the  horizon  for  a moment,  then 
disappears  in  darkness. 

Walter  Hitchcock  Stone  was  born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  June 
24,  1866.  He  was  the  only  son  of  J udge  Stone  and  wife.  In  his 
early  life  he  showed  the  traits  of  character  which  in  after  life 
made  him  beloved  by  his  fellow  men.  In  his  earliest  boyhood, 
among  his  companions,  he  showed  that  trait  of  fairness,  courage 
and  willingness  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by;  for 
that  he  endeared  himself  to  them.  He  received  his  primary 
education  in  the  schools  of  Sandusky,  in  which  city  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  spent  his  life.  He  completed  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  Cornell  University,  where  he  was  a member  of  the  Zeta 
Psi  fraternity.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  a 
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professional  way  he  studied  law  with  Judge  Rufus  P.  Ranney  and 
in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  and 
an  excellent  record,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  June  18, 
1888.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  San- 
dusky, and  shortly  after  became  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bowen 
& Stone,  to  which  the  name  of  George  E.  Reiter  was  later  added, 
and  the  firm  of  Bowen,  Stone  & Reiter  continued  successfully  for 
several  years.  Our  subject’s  peculiar,  legal  mind  and  natural 
talents  inherited  from  his  distinguished  father  gave  promise  of 
his  attaining  high  rank  in  his  chosen  profession,  but  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  practice.  He  was  twice  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  city  solicitor  of  Sandusky. 
On  the  creation  of  the  board  of  deputy  supervisors  of  elections, 
he  was  appointed  a member,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  June  5,  1896  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty  years,  thus  closing  a life  of  much  promise.  He  was  for 
a period  of  eight  years  connected  with  the  Sixteenth  Regiment 
of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  of  which  he  was  quartermaster  ser- 
geant during  the  years  1888  and  1889,  and  sergeant-major  during 
the  years  1890  and  1891,  and  battalion-adjutant  from  May,  1893, 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  discharging  his  duties  in  this  connection 
in  a manner  that  reflected  much  credit  upon  himself  and  to  the 
eminent  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Stone  was  a young  man  of  singularly  attractive  person- 
ality and  of  great  popularity,  with  the  qualities  of  a true  gen- 
tleman adorned  with  the  polish  of  refined  courtesy.  He  was 
frank  in  his  dealings,  honorable,  and  truthful  in  his  conduct, 
loyal  in  his  friendships,  fearless  in  his  opinions,  and  generous  and 
kind-hearted  to  a fault.  He  was  an  affectionate  son  and  loving 
brother. 

Taking  a delight  in  the  Republican  party,  Mr.  Stone  attended 
every  caucus  and  county,  district,  senatorial,  Congressional, 
State,  and  national  convention  of  his  party.  He  was  not  only 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  but  among  the  common  voters, 
he  was  often  to  be  seen  arguing  with  them  and  trying  to  lead 
them  to  believe  in  the  principles  which  he  considered  the  only 
principles  by  which  the  republic  could  be  sustained.  He  was 
no  strict  partisan  in  the  sense  that  he  would  not  listen  or  take 
into  consideration  the  facts  that  might  be  adduced  to  the  op- 
posite party,  but  was  always  ready  and  open  to  argument. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Erie  County 
Bar  Association,  the  members  of  that  organization  attended  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Stone  in  a body,  together  with  the  county  officials 
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and  the  members  of  Company  B,  Sixteenth  Regiment,  Ohio  Nation- 
al Guard.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  bar  association  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  S.  L.  Peeke,  Linn  W.  Hull,  John  F. 
McCrystal,  and  D.  J.  Mackey,  prepared  a memorial  which  was 
adopted,  which,  after  reciting  the  facts  relating  to  his  life  record, 
in  a eulogistic  manner,  concluded  in  this  manner: 

“To  his  afflicted  sister  (Mrs.  Mary  S.  Moore),  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  a distinguished  family,  we  offer  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  his  brethren  of  the  bar  and  join  with  her  in  this  her  hour  of 
sad  bereavement. 

“Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  bar  attend  the  funeral 
of  our  deceased  brother  in  a body. 

“That  this  memorial  be  offered  and  submitted  to  the  several 
courts  of  this  county,  and  be  spread  upon  their  records,  and  that 
a copy  be  engrossed  and  presented  to  his  relatives  and  that  these 
proceedings  be  published  in  the  local  papers  of  the  city.” 

A large  number  of  attorneys  were  present  and  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  short  eulogistic  remarks  were  made  by 
many  of  those  who  had  been  associated  with  him,  the  speakers 
alluding  to  his  fairness  in  all  dealings,  high  regard  for  the  truth 
and  gentlemanly  deportment. 

One  of  the  thoughts  which  dominated  Mr.  Stone’s  mind  as 
much  as  any  other  was  his  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  country,  the  preservation  of  good  order  and  property. 
As  such,  he  early  entered  the  ranks  in  the  capacity  of  a private 
in  the  National  Guard  of  his  native  State,  was  rapidly  advanced 
until  at  the  riots  and  scenes  of  bloodshed  at  Wheeling  Creek,  he 
studied  the  conditions  before  him,  not  only  as  a military  officer, 
but  as  a citizen,  and  had  he  been  enabled  to  have  given  his  views 
upon  the  subject,  being  too  modest  to  do  so,  it  would  have  gone 
down  in  the  history  of  labor  troubles  of  this  country  as  one  of 
the  shortest  and  most  concise  expositions  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween capital  and  labor. 

The  following  is  self  explanatory : 

“Attention,  Members  Company  B. 

“Headquarters  Sixteenth  Regiment,  Infantry,  O.  N.  G., 
Henry  B.  Bunker,  Colonel  Commanding,  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  6, 
1896. 

“Order  No.  16. 

“The  colonel  commanding  learns  with  regret  of  the  death 
of  Walter  H.  Stone,  late  second  lieutenant  and  adjutant  First 
Battalion,  who  departed  this  life  June  5,  1896. 
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“As  a gentleman  he  was  admired  by  all,  and  as  a soldier  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  commanding  officer  and 
each  and  every  member  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment.  It  was  his 
desire  that  Company  B,  should  act  as  an  escort  to  his  remains 
when  they  were  conveyed  to  their  last  resting  place,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  this  well-known  desire  of  his,  and  in  keeping  with 
what  the  colonel  commanding  deems  to  be  in  line  with  the  re- 
spect that  should  be  shown  to  a soldier  whose  record  is  with- 
out a blemish,  the  commanding  officer  of  Company  B will  assem- 
ble his  command  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Stone  and  report  to  Major  E.  B.  King  and  render  such  services 
as  may  be  ordered  by  Major  King. 

“By  order  of 

Colonel  H.  S.  Bunker. 

“ W.  H.  Porter,  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant.” 

In  his  after  life,  Walter  H.  Stone  showed  himself  to  be  one 
of  Sandusky’s  most  enterprising  and  public-sprited  citizens.  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  one  of  the  most  magnificent  blocks 
was  erected  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  his  lifelong  resi- 
dence. He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unselfish  of  men  who  lived 
in  this  locality,  giving  his  charity  “Where  his  left  hand  knew 
not  what  his  right  hand  did.  ’ ’ All  this  was  done  without  ostenta- 
tion even  his  immediate  friends  not  knowing  of  the  facts  of  any 
of  the  circumstances. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  was  known  to  the  bar 
of  Erie  County,  of  the  district  and  of  the  State  as  of  stainless 
reputation  and  but  for  the  fact  of  his  ill  health  would  certainly 
have  obtained  one  of  the  highest  ranks  in  that  profession. 
“Take  it  all  in  all  he  was  a man  the  like  of  whom  we  shall  ne’er 
see  again.” 


Heon  Houston 

ON  H.  HOUSTON,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  capable  and  success- 
ful business  men  of  central  Ohio  as  a merchant, 
banker,  and  farmer,  was  born  in  South  Charleston, 
Clark  County,  Ohio,  March  1,  1842,  a son  of  Thomas  F.  Houston. 
His  paternal  grandparents,  Joseph  Houston  and  wife,  Nancy 
(Fisher)  Houston,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Clark  County. 
They  were  born  and  married  in  Sussex  Count.y  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  lived  a short  time  in  Kentucky  and  came  to  Ohio  in 
1812,  settling  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Springfield  near 
what  is  now  Lagonda. 

There  was  a large  family  of  children  who  married  and  had 
homes  in  Clark  and  adjoining  counties  of  Ohio  and  other  States. 
Thomas  Fisher  Houston  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  and 
Nancy  Houston  and  was  born  October  7,  1818,  in  their  pioneer 
home.  He  was  married  to  Rachael  A.  DeLashnutt,  December  25, 
1839,  in  South  Charleston,  where  they  lived  many  j^ears,  and 
after  five  years  spent  on  their  farm  in  Pleasant  Township,  Clark 
County,  they  moved  to  Springfield.  Thomas  Houston  died  June 
28,  1874,  and  his  wife  Rachael,  died  in  November,  1886.  Their 
family  consisted  of  ten  children;  namely,  Catherine,  William  L., 
Charles,  Thornton,  Mary,  Emma,  Leonidas  Hamlin  (subject  of 
this  sketch),  Edwin  DeLashnutt,  Foster  B.,  and  Elissa  J. 

Leon  H.  Houston  was  their  oldest  son.  Edwin  D.  Houston 
was  their  fourth  son  and  was  married  to  Ethel  A.  Jones.  Foster 
B.  Houston  was  their  youngest  son  and  was  married  to  Ida 
Rose  Abogast.  William  Laws  Houston  was  their  second  son 
and  was  one  of  the  progressive  farmers  of  Clark  County.  He 
died  in  London,  Madison  County,  leaving  a wife,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

On  April  1,  1859,  Leon  H.  Houston  commenced  his  business 
career  with  the  firm  of  Houston  & Brother,  composed  of  Henry 
Clay  Houston  and  John  R.  Houston,  at  a salary  of  $50.00  per 
year  and  board  for  the  first  year.  He  continued  as  a clerk  until 
January  1,  1863,  when  he  was  admitted  as  a partner  in  the  firm 
of  Houston  & Company,  composed  of  H.  C.  Houston,  J.  R. 
Houston,  and  Leon  H.  Houston,  which  partnership  lasted  until 
January  1,  1867.  John  R.  and  Henry  C.  Houston  then  retired 
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and  the  firm  of  Houston  & Murray  was  organized  and  continued 
until  January  1,  1875,  with  Leon  H.  Houston  and  Peter  Murray 
as  partners,  when  Peter  Murray  retired  and  the  firm  of  Houston 
& Brother  was  organized  by  Leon  H.  Houston  and  Edwin  D. 
Houston.  This  firm  continued  until  January  1,  1893,  when 
Foster  B.  Houston  was  admitted  under  the  firm  name  of  Houston 
Brothers  and  Company,  this  co-partnership  continuing  until 
January  1,  1904,  when  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  The  Houston  Company,  with  Edwin  D.  Houston  as 
president,  Foster  B.  Houston,  vice-president,  and  Leon  H. 
Houston,  secretary.  The  business  conducted  from  the  beginning 
was  the  selling  of  general  merchandise  to  farmers  and  others 
and  the  operation  of  grain  elevators,  lumber,  and  coal  yards,  in- 
cluding also  extensive  wool  dealings. 

Mr.  Leon  H.  Houston  was  actively  engaged  in  said  general 
business  from  April  1,  1859,  to  his  death,  August  28,  1909,  which 
occurred  at  South  Charleston.  In  1892,  the  Citizens’  Bank  of 
South  Charleston,  Ohio,  was  organized,  Leon  H.  Houston  and 
Edwin  D.  Houston  owning  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
stitution, Leon  H.  Houston  acting  as  president  and  Edwin  D. 
Houston,  as  vice-president,  and  William  A.  Malsbary,  as  cashier. 
This  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  bank  in  Clark  County,  as  it 
was  a co-partnership,  and  all  the  property  of  each  and  every  co- 
partner was  bound  for  liabilities  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Leon  H.  Houston  was  several  times  elected  to  the  vil- 
lage council  and  had  taken  much  interest  in  beautifying  the  vil- 
lage of  South  Charleston.  He  served  with  credit  as  county  com- 
missioner from  1878  to  1881,  was  a member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  in  1890  and  1891,  and  was  accredited  with  ac- 
complishing great  good  for  farming  and  other  interests  of  the 
State. 

Leon  H.  Houston  was  one  of  the  foremost  and  respected  citi- 
zens in  the  section  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  known  for  his 
liberality  and  helpfulness  to  all  worthy  causes  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  community  by  aiding 
private  and  public  interests. 


Jofjn  30.  $fjleger 

T IS  with  a great  degree  of  satisfaction  when  we  avert 
to  the  life  of  one  who  has  made  the  rough  path  of 
human  existence  smooth  by  untiring  perseverance, 
attaining  success  in  any  vocation  requiring  definite- 
ness of  purpose  and  determined  action.  Such  a life,  whether  it 
be  one  of  calm,  consecutive  endeavor,  or  of  sudden  meteoric  ac- 
complishments, must  abound  both  in  lesson  and  incentive  and 
prove  a guide  to  the  young  men  whose  fortunes  are  still  matters 
for  the  future  to  determine.  For  a number  of  years  the  late 
John  D.  Phleger  directed  his  efforts  toward  the  goal  of  success 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  by  patient  continuance  won  pronounced 
prestige.  But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  describe  wfithin 
the  limits  of  this  review  a man  who  led  an  active  and  eminently 
useful  life  and  by  his  own  exertions  reached  a position  of  honor 
and  trust  in  the  line  of  industries  with  which  his  interests  were 
allied.  But  biography  and  memorial  history  find  justification, 
nevertheless,  in  tracing  and  recording  such  a life  record,  as  the 
public  claims  a certain  property  interest  in  the  career  of  every 
individual,  and  the  time  invariably  arrives  when  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  give  the  right  publicity.  It  is,  then  with  a certain  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  that  the  chronicler  essays  the  task  of  touching 
briefly  upon  such  a record  as  has  been  that  of  the  honored  subject 
of  this  memoir,  who  deserved  the  material  success  and  social 
esteem  in  which  he  was  universally  held. 

Mr.  Phleger  was  born  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  on 
January  28,  1832.  He  was  a scion  of  a fine  old  family  of  the 
Oriole  State,  the  Phlegers  having  been  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  Maryland  for  a number  of  generations.  He  was  a son  of  John 
and  Jennie  (Gilbert)  Phleger,  natives  of  that  State,  and  they 
lived  and  died  in  Maryland,  the  mother  passing  away  when  in 
middle  life,  and  the  father  when  quite  advanced  in  years.  He 
had  married  his  second  wife  who  had  borne  him  a large  family. 
He  was  the  father  of  four  children  by  his  first  wife;  namely, 
Jacob,  Edward,  John  D.  (our  subject),  and  Mary,  all  now  passed 
away.  The  three  sons  were  married  and  had  families  of  their 
own.  John  Phleger,  the  father,  was  a successful  miller,  an  in- 
dustrious and  honest  man,  who  established  a good  home  for  his 
family  and  gave  his  children  proper  educational  and  other  ad- 
vantages. 
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John  D.  Phleger,  of  this  memoir,  grew  to  manhood  in  his 
native  State  and  received  a good  common  school  education,  and 
when  a young  man  he  learned  the  miller’s  trade  under  his  father 
and  subsequently  went  to  Baltimore  where  he  did  clerical  work 
in  a commission  house,  and  from  there  he  came  to  Ohio  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  locating  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field,  found  employment  in  the  mill  of  William  Vance,  for  whom 
he  kept  books,  finally  becoming  manager.  He  then  went  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  of  a railroad 
company,  with  which  he  remained  during  the  Civil  War,  giving 
the  company  eminent  satisfaction  as  he  had  his  former  (em- 
ployers, always  faithful  and  honest  service,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  industrious,  persistent,  and  courteous.  Upon  leaving  Nash- 
ville he  returned  to  the  Vance  mills  in  Springfield.  Later  he 
engaged  in  the  commission  business,  but  returned  to  the  railroad 
field,  taking  a position  with  the  Erie  Company  as  ticket  and 
freight  agent,  and  he  at  one  time  had  the  agency  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Company  and  the  White  Star  Steamship  Company.  He  gave 
each  of  these  the  same  eminent  satisfaction,  winning  the  implicit 
confidence  and  trust  of  his  employers.  He  became  owner  of  a 
commodious  and  cozy  home  on  East  High  Street  and  two  acres 
of  valuable  land  there.  He  was  a man  of  genial,  sociable  nature 
and  was  much  liked  by  everybody.  Politically,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican  and  was  more  or  less  active  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 

In  Urbana,  Ohio,  Mr.  Phleger  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Louise  C.  Crain,  who  was  born  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio, 
January  28,  1832,  the  same  date  upon  which  Mr.  Phlearer  was 
born.  She  was  reared  and  educated  in  her  native  county,  and 
is  a woman  of  rare  intelligence  and  strong  mental  faculties.  She 
has  retained  to  a remarkable  degree  her  strength  of  mind  and 
body,  and  although  now  eighty-one  years  of  age  appears  to  be 
much  younger.  She  is  well  abreast  of  the  times  in  current 
events  and  is  a brilliant  conversationalist,  especially  when  en- 
gaging in  reminiscences  of  the  long  ago,  comparing  pioneer  con- 
ditions in  the  Buckeye  State  with  those  of  the  present.  She  is 
as  active  and  full  of  business  as  most  women  are  at  fifty  and  she  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  circles  in  which  she  moves,  be- 
ing widely  known.  She  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  has 
painted  more  than  one  thousand  pieces  of  china,  many  of  which 
have  been  greatly  admired  and  show  unmistakably  the  presence 
of  the  artistic  temperament.  During  the  last  few  years  she  has 
made  over  thirty  handsome  quilts  which  she  has  given  to  her 
favored  friends  and  which  are  greatly  appreciated  and  highly 
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prized  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  recipients  of  them. 
Her  sons  seem  also  to  have  inherited  this  artistic  taste  from  her. 
She  attends  personally  to  all  her  business  affairs,  and  she  is 
proficient  in  many  subjects,  being  an  avid  reader  and  familiar 
with  the  classics  as  well  as  the  best  literature  of  modern  days. 

Mrs.  Phleger  is  a representative  of  two  worthy  and  sterling 
old  families,  being  a daughter  of  Louis  F.  and  Clara  (Phifer) 
Crain.  The  father  came  from  Flemmings  County,  Kentucky,  to 
Ohio,  when  a young  man  and  located  in  Madison  County.  He 
was  of  Welch  ancestry  and  his  people  were  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia farmers.  He  and  Clara  Phifer  were  married  in  London, 
Madison  County,  this  State.  She  was  born  in  Greenbriar 
County,  Virginia,  of  German  parents,  being  a daughter  of  Jacob 
Phifer,  and  when  she  was  a small  girl  her  parents  brought  her 
from  the  Old  Dominion  to  Madison  County,  Ohio,  where  Jacob 
Phifer  became  a prosperous  and  extensive  farmer,  owning  a fine 
large  farm,  becoming  quite  well-to-do  for  those  days,  and  there  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Crains  were  people  who  did  things,  and  Louis  Crain, 
father  of  Mrs.  Phleger,  after  his  marriage  purchased  land,  in 
Champaign  County,  and  there  got  a good  start,  rapidly  attaining  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  agriculturists  and  stock  men  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  fine  blooded 
horses  into  Ohio,  the  best,  in  fact,  in  the  State,  and  they  found  a 
very  ready  market  owing  to  their  superior  quality.  He  made  a 
business  trip  to  Illinois  and  there  his  untimely  death  occurred 
when  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  widow  subsequently 
married  Col.  William  Vance,  a well-known  citizen  of  Champaign 
County  and  this  section  of  Ohio,  prominent  in  business,  military, 
and  public  affairs,  in  fact,  he  was  an  influential  politician,  being 
a leader  of  his  party  in  Champaign  County,  and  was  regarded 
by  a wide  circle  of  acquaintances  as  a grand  old  man.  They 
were  stanch  Presbyterians.  The  union  of  Mrs.  Phleger ’s 
mother  with  Col.  Vance  was  without  issue. 

Mrs.  Phleger  is  the  youngest  of  three  children  born  to  Louis 
F.  and  Clara  (Phifer)  Crain;  her  sister,  now  Mrs.  Lucinda  J. 
Espy,  lives  with  her  daughter  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
is  eighty-five  years  of  age  and  is  still  very  active  mentally  and 
physically.  The  brother,  James  L.  Crain,  became  a wealthy 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio.  He  is  now 
deceased;  he  had  married  and  left  a family. 

Four  sons  were  born  to  John  D.  Phleger;  namely,  Gilbert, 
an  artist  and  advertiser  of  Springfield,  married  Emma  H.  Ilaz- 
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zard,  of  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  they  have  one  son,  Kenneth 
Crain  Phleger.  The  second  child  of  our  subject  was  John  Bald- 
win Phleger,  also  an  artist  and  advertiser,  and,  like  his  brother, 
widely  known  and  successful,  is  in  business  in  Springfield.  The 
third  child,  Clarissa,  died  in  infancy,  as  did  also  the  youngest 
of  the  children,  Louis  C. 

Mrs.  Phleger  is  a devout  and  worthy  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  She  is  charitably  inclined  and  scores  have  been 
helped  by  her  in  many  ways,  but  her  giving  is  always  out  of  a 
kind  heart  and  never  in  a manner  to  attract  public  attention. 

John  D.  Phleger,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
summoned  to  his  eternal  rest  April,  1899,  and  he  is  still  greatly 
missed  from  his  accustomed  circles  where  he  was  greatly  es- 
teemed. 


WltUtam  €titotn  Harris 

N THE  largest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  the  late 
William  Edwin  Harris,  of  Niles,  Ohio,  was  distinctive- 
ly one  of  the  notable  men  of  his  day  and  generation, 
and  as  such  his  life  record  is  entitled  to  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  His  life  was  one  of  un- 
tiring activity  and  was  crowned  with  a degree  of  success  fully  com- 
mensurate with  his  efforts.  He  was  of  the  highest  type  of  pro- 
gressive citizen,  and  none  more  than  he  deserved  a fitting  recog- 
nition among  those  whose  enterprise  and  ability  have  achieved 
results  that  awaken  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  those  who 
knew  them.  Starting  in  life  a poor  boy,  bereft  at  a tender  age 
of  a father’s  protection  and  counsel;  deprived  of  the  educational 
advantages  that  should  have  been  his;  coming  to  a strange  land 
and  here,  through  his  own  efforts  and  ability,  amassing  a fortune, 
only  to  lose  it  all  just  when  he  seemed  to  have  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  hopes;  then  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
to  again  mount  it,  step  by  step,  until  once  more  he  stood  at  the 
summit — such  was  the  remarkable  career  of  this  man  who,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man,  was  due  the  establishment  and  won- 
derful growth  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  America.  Mr. 
Harris  gave  to  the  world  the  best  of  an  essentially  virile,  loyal, 
and  noble  nature  and  his  standard  of  integrity  and  honor  was 
ever  inflexible,  winning  a reputation  not  only  as  a captain  of  in- 
dustry and  a leader  in  large  business  affairs,  but  as  a citizen 
who  was  well  worthy  of  the  unqualified  confidence  and  esteem  in 
which  he  was  universally  held.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  and  upon  his  entire  career  there  rests  no  blemish,  for 
he  was  true  to  the  highest  ideals  in  business,  civic  and  social  life 
and  was  one  of  the  world’s  noble  army  of  productive  workers. 
He  lived  and  labored  to  worthy  ends  and  as  one  of  the  sterling 
citizens  and  representative  men  of  his  country  his  memory  merits 
a tribute  of  honor  on  the  pages  of  history. 

William  Edwin  Harris  was  born  in  Worchestershire,  Eng- 
land, on  May  22,  1835,  and  early  in  his  childhood  he  was  deprived 
by  death  of  a father’s  protection  and  counsel.  Owing  to  the 
family’s  limited  resources,  he  was  not  permitted  to  attend  school 
to  any  great  extent,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  entered 
upon  the  actual  battle  of  life  as  a workman  in  a rolling  mill.  In 
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choosing  this  line  of  work  he  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
ancestors,  for  his  paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
workmen  in  the  iron  industry  in  England,  eventually  becoming 
the  owner  of  a wate.r-power  mill.  His  son,  the  father  of  the  sub- 
ject, also  followed  the  same  line  of  work,  and  thus  the  grandson’s 
predilection  for  this  vocation  was  but  natural.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  he  had  become  a master  iron  and  tin  roller  and 
that  year,  1856,  he  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  request  of 
Phillips  & Jordan,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  as  a boss  sheet  roller 
and  was  in  the  employ  of  that  company  for  several  years.  He 
then  accepted  a more  lucrative  position  with  the  Globe  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  but  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
went  to  Newport,  Kentuck}g  and  entered  the  employ  of 
Alexander  Swift.  Mr.  Harris  next  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in 
America.  It  was  during  that  period  that  boss  rollers  were  mak- 
ing as  high  as  one  hundred  dollars  a day,  and  as  Mr.  Harris  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  rollers  in  the  business  he 
made  big  money.  He  was  looking  to  the  future,  however,  for 
he  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  iron  and  tin  industry  was 
really  but  then  in  its  infancy,  and  carefully  husbanding  his  earn- 
ings, he  went  to  Chicago  and,  with  others,  built  a rolling  mill,  of 
which  he  was  third  owner  and  general  manager,  the  business 
being  capitalized  at  sixty-five  thousand  dollars.  They  were  very 
successful  in  this  enterprise  and  Mr.  Harris  was  on  the  point  of 
selling  his  interests  and  retiring,  when  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871  wiped  out  their  plant  and  cast  their  financial  interests  into 
such  a condition  that,  after  settlement  was  made,  but  little  was 
realized  by  the  owners. 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  was  revealed  now  in  the 
hour  of  his  apparent  defeat,  for  he  immediately  cast  about  for  an- 
other opening,  determined  to  again  make  a fight  for  success.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  had  worked  out  several  valuable  patents  and 
he  now  went  to  England  where  he  succeeded  in  placing  one  of 
his  inventions  on  the  market,  for  which  he  received  a round  sum 
of  money.  He  was  employed  for  awhile  to  manage  a mill  there, 
but  a year  later  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  for  three 
months  was  employed  as  a roller  in  the  old  Falcon  mill,  at  Niles, 
Ohio.  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  in  the  interest  of  Neidringhaus 
Brothers,  and  erected  the  Granite  Iron  and  Steel  Rolling  Mills, 
of  which  he  became  general  superintendent,  retaining  the  posi- 
tion for  about  thirteen  years.  During  this  engagement  with 
Neidringhaus  Brothers,  Mr.  Harris  crossed  the  ocean  twice,  buy- 
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ing  up  machinery  and  engaging  workmen  for  the  first  tin-plate 
mill  in  America,  which  was  opened  by  this  firm  in  1891,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  he  himself  rolled  the  first  piece  of  tin- 
plate ever  manufactured  in  this  country,  thus  refuting  the  claim 
that  had  been  made  that  tin-plate  could  not  be  successfully  made 
in  this  country.  The  first  sheet  he  afterwards  had  made  into  a 
cane,  which  be  presented  to  William  McKinley,  who,  shortly  af- 
terwards, was  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Harris’  fame  as  a manufacturer  of  tin  plate  and  as  a 
mill  superintendent  came  to  the  notice  of  Warner  Arms  and 
several  other  Youngstown  capitalists  and  the  Faison  Iron  and 
Tin  Plate  Compan}^  was  formed  and  a mill  built  in  Niles  in  1892. 
Mr.  Harris  became  a stockholder  in  the  company  and  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  what  was  then  acknowledged  to  be  the 
finest  tin-plate  mill  in  the  world  and  producing  the  highest 
grade  tin  plate  made.  Before  the  construction  of  this  mill  Mr. 
Harris  made  a tour  of  inspection  through  England,  Wales, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  with  these  and  his  own  origi- 
nal ideas  he  built  the  Niles  mill,  which,  in  1899,  was  purchased 
by  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company.  When  he  was  engaged  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  Faison  Iron  and  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany he  received  the  largest  salary  ever  paid  a mill  manager  up 
to  that  time,  as  well  as  receiving  a royalty  on  many  of  his  patents. 
He  was  a man  of  superior  mechanical  ability,  which  he  culti- 
vated to  good  use.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a dozen  valuable 
patents  and  gave  the  tin  plate  industry  many  appliances  which 
are  now  found  to  be  indispensable.  With  a practical  knowledge 
of  every  detail  of  his  business,  he  was  unequaled  during  his  ac- 
tive years  as  a manufacturer  of  tin  plate  and  was  known  in  trade 
circles  as  the  “Father  of  American  Tin  Plate.”  In  1899,  Mr. 
Harris  retired  from  active  business  and  lived  at  Niles  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  November  17,  1911. 

Mr.  Harris,  though  deprived  of  early  opportunities  for  edu- 
cational training,  was,  nevertheless,  a cultured  man,  for  he  early 
cultivated  a taste  for  reading,  which  he  pursued  all  his  life.  He 
was  a deep  thinker  and  a profound  student  on  a variety  of 
themes,  so  that  as  a conversationalist  he  was  very  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  Bible  was  his  favorite  book  and  with  it  he  be- 
come very  familiar,  looking  upon  it  as  the  priceless  pearl  of  all 
literature.  Of  music,  he  was  also  passionately  fond  and  in  many 
ways  the  esthetic  side  of  his  nature  was  cultivated  to  an  extent 
not  often  found  in  a busy  man  of  affairs.  He  had  been  an  ex- 
tensive traveler,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  thirteen  times 
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and  becoming  familiar  with  all  parts  of  the  old  country.  He  was 
a favorite  with  young  people,  for  whom  he  had  a marked  fond- 
ness, being  never  happier  than  when  in  their  company,  and  many  a 
deserving  young  man  has  been  helped  by  Mr.  Harris  both  with 
counsel  and  financial  aid.  These  things  he  did  for  the  sake  of  the 
good,  thinking  not  of  the  applause  of  the  throng,  for  his  was  a 
temperament  that  avoided  rather  than  courted  publicity  of  any 
sort.  Distinctively  domestic  in  his  tastes,  no  place  possessed  as 
great  an  attraction  for  him  as  his  home,  and  there  he  spent  his 
happiest  hours,  delighting  not  only  in  the  companionship  of  those 
dear  to  him,  but  being  ever  solicitous  for  their  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

A number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Harris  purchased  the  present 
family  home  at  No.  1022  Robbins  Avenue,  Niles,  purchasing  at 
the  same  time  a considerable  tract  of  land  surrounding  it,  and 
which  has  since  become  very  valuable  real  estate.  Here  he 
built  a large  and  attractive  residence,  where  the  genuine  spirit 
of  old-fashioned  hospitality  has  ever  been  in  evidence. 

Politically,  Mr.  Harris  gave  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party  and  took  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  being  widely 
and  accurately  informed  on  the  leading  economic  and  political 
questions  of  the  day,  but  his  business  affairs  made  it  impractica- 
ble for  him  to  mix  in  the  campaigns  of  his  party  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Religiously,  he  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
took  a deep  interest  and  a prominent  part  in  the  building  of  the 
splendid  new  church  on  Robbins  Avenue,  Niles,  being  a liberal 
contributor  to  the  building  fund  as  well  as  the  regular  support  of 
the  church.  Fraternally,  Mr.  Harris  was  a member  of  Richard 
Cole  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Chicago,  and  the  Niles 
Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

William  E.  Harris  was  twice  married,  his  first  union,  to 
Elizabeth  Smith,  occurring  in  England,  before  his  first  trip  to  the 
United  States,  his  wife  and  two  children  accompanying  him  to 
this  country.  His  second  union  was  to  Mrs.  Emma  Harris,  the 
widow  of  Thomas  J.  Harris,  and  a daughter  of  Hugh  and  Eliza- 
beth (Duncan)  Stuart.  Hugh  Stuart  was  a native  of  Scotland, 
born  in  1816,  and  was  there  reared  and  educated.  In  1836,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  locating 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  became  the  owner  of  a large  and 
successful  bakery.  After  coming  to  this  country  he  married 
Elizabeth  Duncan,  who  was  a native  of  Virginia,  though  of  Scotch 
descent.  Some  of  her  ancestors  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Hugh  Stuart  died  in  Portsmouth  in  1864,  being  sur- 
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vived  about  three  years  by  his  widow,  who  died  on  Christmas  Day, 
1867.  To  them  were  born  the  following  children:  William,  who 
is  unmarried  and  resides  at  Portsmouth,  is  a well-known  writer 
of  religious  works;  Margaret  is  the  wife  of  John  Higgins,  of 
Portsmouth;  Emma,  widow  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose 
first  husband,  Thomas  J.  Harris,  was  also  a mill  man,  his  death 
occurring  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  They  were  the  parents  of  one 
child,  Prank  G.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- three  years;  he 
had  married  Ophal  DePrinda  and  they  had  one  child,  William 
Stuart;  Ada,  the  youngest  child  born  to  Hugh  and  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  is  the  wife  of  John  Scott,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  By  his 
first  union,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  became  the  father  of  four 
children;  namely,  Mrs.  Agnes  Easthope,  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Abra- 
ham Cooper,  of  Niles;  Albert,  of  Chicago,  and  John,  of  Paris, 
France. 

A particularly  notable  characteristic  of  Mr.  Harris  was  that 
he  seemed  to  take  a special  delight  in  existence.  It  was  because 
he  was  in  touch  with  the  springs  of  life.  He  did  not  permit 
material  things  to  supplant  his  better  nature.  His  life  was  filled 
with  good  deeds  and  kindly  thoughts,  and  all  who  knew  him  en- 
tertained for  him  the  highest  regard,  by  reason  of  his  upright, 
honorable  career.  In  all  life ’s  relations  he  wTas  true  and  faithful 
to  duty  and  the  trusts  reposed  in  him,  and  thereby  won  the  un- 
qualified confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellow  men.  Those  who 
were  permitted  to  be  closely  associated  with  him  felt  it  was  a 
privilege,  for  they  felt  the  power  of  his  strong  personality,  the 
unfailing  strength  of  his  well-balanced  nature  and  the  stimulus 
of  his  example  in  many  ways.  He  was  a great  man  in  the  well- 
rounded  and  sterling  qualities  of  his  character,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  concrete  sphere  of  business  activities,  and  in  his  death  the 
community  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 


Cfjarles  Eouse  &Uen 

HE  BIOGRAPHER  is  glad  to  herein  set  forth  the  sali- 
ent facts  in  the  eminently  successful  and  honorable 
career  of  the  well-remembered  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  of  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  whose  name  appears 
above,  the  last  chapter  in  whose  life  record  has  been  closed  by 
the  hand  of  death,  but  whose  influence  still  pervades  the  lives  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  For  many  years  he  was 
closely  identified  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  city  of 
his  choice. 

Charles  R.  Allen  was  born  at  Goshen,  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  August  25,  1828,  and  his  death  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  on  June  12,  1879.  He  came  from  a 
long  line  of  sterling  American  ancestry,  the  family  having  origi- 
nated in  New  England,  the  branch  from  which  the  subject  sprang 
going  to  New  Jersey  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  paternal 
great-grandparents  were  William  and  Sarah  Allen,  who  lived 
and  died  in  New  Jersey,  but  little  being  known  of  them  by  the 
present  generation.  Among  their  children  was  John,  the  sub- 
ject’s grandfather,  who  married  Elizabeth  Haley,  also  a native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  they  settled  and  lived  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Cassville,  Ocean  County.  After  their  children  had  reached  ma- 
turity the  family  moved  to  near  Goshen,  Monmouth  County, 
where  the  parents  died  at  advanced  ages.  They  followed  in  the 
religious  faith  of  their  parents  before  them  and  were  stanch 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  William,  Edward,  John, 

Isaiah,  Jane  (who  married  a Mr.  Alcott),  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Barka- 
low),  Susan  (who  was  twice  married),  Margaret  and  Mary,  both 
of  whom  also  married  and  had  issue.  Of  these  children, 
Isaiah,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  reared  to  the  life 
of  a farmer.  He  married  Mary  Rouse,  both  having  been  lifelong 
and  earnest  Methodists  in  their  religious  faith.  They  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  Mary,  who  became  the  wife 

of  Dr.  Isaac  Treon,  and  they  are  both  deceased,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren; Charles  Rouse,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch;  Firman, 
who  went  West,  was  captain  of  a company  in  the  Civil  War;  Abra- 
ham, who  never  married,  died  while  in  the  service  of  his  country 
during  the  Civil  War;  Joseph  married  a Miss  Wren,  of  Middle- 
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town,  Ohio;  Josephine  became  the  wife  of  a Mr.  Bland  and  they 
both  died  while  living  in  Indiana. 

Charles  Rouse  Allen  was  about  eight  years  old  when  the 
family  removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Ohio,  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  over  the  mountains  being  made  with  teams.  The  family 
first  located  on  the  Miami  River,  south  of  Miamisburg,  where 
Isaiah  Allen  purchased  and  improved  a mill,  the  place  becoming 
known  as  the  Allen  & Conover  mills  for  many  years.  He  and 
Mr.  Conover  also  owned  another  mill  on  the  same  river,  these 
two  early  mills  proving  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  early 
settlers  of  that  section  of  Ohio.  In  this  enterprise  Isaiah  Allen 
made  and  lost  a fortune  and  he  and  his  wife  spent  their  last  years 
near  Troy,  Ohio,  on  a farm.  Charles  R.  Allen  was  reared  to  the 
sturdy  life  of  a farmer  on  a farm  two  miles  south  of  Miamisburg, 
but  about  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Civil  War  he  moved 
into  Miamisburg.  Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a regiment  for  active  service,  it  being  known  as  the 
Twelfth  Ohio  Regiment,  of  whch  he  was  elected  major.  How- 
ever, the  regiment  was  sent  to  Columbus  and  consolidated  with 
another  regiment,  and  in  the  “drawing  of  straws”  with  the  other 
major,  the  subject  was  unsuccessful,  the  other  man  gaining  the 
commission.  Mr.  Allen  eventually  became  sutler  of  the  combined 
regiment,  which  was  designated  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
second  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  he  remained  with 
the  regiment  until  late  in  the  year  1864,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged  and  returned  home.  His  miltarv  record  was  replete 
with  service  faithfully  performed  and  he  performed  his  full  part 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Allen  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business 
for  a couple  of  years,  and  then  became  a member  of  the  firm  of 
D.  H.  Hoover  & Company,  later  known  as  Hoover  & Compan}T, 
manufacturers  of  Excelsior  reapers  and  binders.  In  this  en- 
terprise he  was  eminently  successful,  combining  in  his  make-up 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  a successful  business  career — 
indefatigable  industry,  indomitable  persistence  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Though  his  death  occurred  comparatively  early  in  life — 
in  his  fifty-first  year — he  had  already  acquired  an  enviable  repu- 
tation among  his  business  associates  as  a man  of  unusual  quali- 
fications, for,  besides  his  splendid  abilities,  he  possessed  a sterling 
honesty  and  high  sense  of  justice,  which  were  evident  in  all  his 
dealings  with  others,  so  that  his  word  was  considered  as  good 
as  a bond.  He  was  a consistent  man  in  all  his  actions  and  his 
career  in  all  the  relations  of  life  was  utterly  without  pretense. 
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He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the 
city  of  Miamisburg  could  boast  of  no  better  man  or  more  enter- 
prising citizen. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Allen  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order,  having  served  as  worshipful  master  of  the  blue 
lodge,  high  priest  of  the  chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  both  at 
Miamisburg,  and  being  a member  of  the  commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  at  Dayton.  In  matters  political,  Mr.  Allen  was  aligned 
with  the  Republican  party,  in  the  success  of  which  he  was  deeply 
interested,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  various  campaigns.  His 
eminent  abilities  and  high  character  were  recognized  by  his  fel- 
low citizens,  who  selected  him  at  various  times  to  serve  in  nearly 
all  the  local  public  offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  in 
a manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  fellow  citizens.  In  religion, 
he  was  a loyal  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Charles  R.  Allen  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Hoover,  who  was  born  in  Miamisburg,  Ohio,  on  September  28, 
1830,  and  died  here  on  January  9,  1910,  having  survived  her 
husband  more  than  three  decades.  She  also  was  a faithful  Meth- 
odist in  religious  belief  and  practice  and  a woman  of  lovable 
character  and  sweet  disposition.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David 
and  Catherine  (Houtz)  Hoover,  their  marriage  occurring  in 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hoover  became  a prominent 
merchant  and  farmer.  Loading  his  products  and  other  supplies 
on  a flat-boat,  he  floated  it  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  Miami,  Ohio, 
and  Mississippi  Rivers.  After  their  marriage,  David  and  Cath- 
erine Hoover  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Miamisburg, 
where  be  became  the  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  reapers  and 
mowers,  in  which  he  met  with  marked  success  and  acquired  con- 
siderable prominence.  He  died  in  1871,  full  of  years,  and  his 
wife  in  1895,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Both 
gave  their  allegiance  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  here  for  many  years. 

Charles  R.  and  Elizabeth  Allen  became  the  parents  of 
the  following  children:  Elwood,  of  Dayton,  who  is  a merchan- 

dise broker,  married  May  Mutz,  of  Edinburg,  Indiana,  and  they 
have  a daughter,  Ruth,  who  is  a student  in  the  Dayton  High 
School;  David  Hoover,  who  is  referred  to  in  a later  paragraph; 
Kate,  who  died  in  1887,  was  the  wife  of  Arthur  Weaver. 

David  Hoover  Allen  received  a good  high  school  education 
and  early  became  identified  with  the  industries  of  Miamisburg. 
He  was  one  of  the  promotors  of  the  twine  industry  in  this  place, 
being  at  one  time  a director  in  three  of  the  companies  engaged  in 
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its  manufacture.  He  was  also  a director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a director  of  the 
Bookwalter  Wheel  Company,  one  of  the  prosperous  and  successful 
concerns  in  this  city.  To  some  extent  Mr.  Allen  is  now  retired  from 
active  business,  though  he  still  retains  his  interest  as  a stockholder 
in  a number  of  successful  enterprises.  He  takes  a live  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  community  with  which  his  entire  life  has 
been  identified  and  his  support  can  always  be  counted  upon  in 
support  of  all  worthy  and  commendable  movements  for  the 
general  welfare.  Religiously,  he  and  his  wife  are  active  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  gives  a liberal 
support  and  of  which  he  is  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  They 
reside  in  their  beautiful  and  attractive  home  on  north  Main  street, 
which  Mr.  Allen  built  in  1900,  and  where  the  genuine  spirit  of  good 
cheer  and  hospitality  is  always  in  evidence. 

David  H.  Allen  was  united  in  marriage  with  Alberta  Gray, 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  she  was  born  and  educated,  being  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Jane  (Dick)  Gray.  These  parents  were 
both  born  and  reared  in  Hamilton,  and  now  reside  there,  Mr. 
Gray  being  a prominent  and  well-known  citizen  of  Butler  County. 
He  is  a Democrat  in  politics  and  has  served  his  county  as  recorder 
and  auditor  at  different  times.  Mr.  Allen  has  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Miamisburg,  being  a member  of  that 
body  during  the  construction  of  the  present  beautiful  library 
building.  He  has  since  been  a trustee  of  the  library  and  treasurer 
of  the  board.  Mr.  Allen  has  attained  a prominent  place  in  the 
order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  having  served  as  worship- 
ful master  of  Minerva  Lodge  No.  98,  and  high  priest  of  Trinity 
Chapter  No.  44,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  In  1886,  he  was  passed 
through  the  degrees  of  Scottish-rite  Masonry,  and  is  also  a noble  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine. 

To  David  H.  Allen  and  wife  the  following  children  have  been 
born:  Donald  G.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months;  Charles 
Henry,  born  in  1896,  who  is  now  a student  in  high  school;  Mal- 
colm Rouse,  born  in  1898,  is  also  in  high  school,  and  Elizabeth 
Jane,  born  in  1905. 
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